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ADDRESS TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.* 

fi7 CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. C.B-. F.R.S., Prssldsnt. 

Is delivering roy anniveraarj- aidroa for tli^> first timo us your Pre¬ 
sident, it is with u filing of intense satisfaction that I uiu able to do 
*o after alt old wounds have been permanently healed over, and after 
perfect harmony has boon watered in the Society It was found last 
year that the rule* did not all work so as to give complete satisfaction 
••ithcr to thn Councilor to the rest of the Fellows, and some deplorable 
friction wu» the result. This ha* now l>een remedied. The privileges 
and rights intended to be enjoyed by the Fellows under tho charter ham 
boon fully awl clearly secured to them liy the rules; all possibility of 
contentions discumion awl debate has lwon entirely bani-donl for the 
future from our anniversary meetings; and special general meeting* 
will not be called without more ample notice than has hitherto been 
given, while requisitions for thorn will U> made, and resolutions will be 
)utsvc-d by a more adequate number of Follows. These alterations in 
the rules were called for by tho general sense of the Fellows. They 
hnve removed all feeling of dissatisfaction that liugered amongst us. 
It will lie my aim, as ynur President, to roaiutain the harmony which 
happily now exists by keeping the Fellows acquainted with the decisions 
of the Council affecting tho we 11 dicing of the Society, and by using 
••very effort to prevent fn'otion, and to promote, and if possible to 
increase, tho interest taken in the Society's work by the individuals 
who compose it. 

1 have long entertained tho idea that these doairablo objects might 
be secured, among other wajs, by a plan which, with much help and 

• Dehnroi! at the Anniversary Meeting, May “Sth, 1 Sit 

No. I.—Jiri.r, 1894.] * 
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advice from member* of tha Council and from tbo Society*® -taff, is iww 
ni1 *rly matured. 1 have drawn uj> a list of all tlio Follows who lu.ru 
written paper* for our Proceedings or Journal, or hare published books, 
or ore known to have a apecial knowledge of ou» or more departments 
of our science, and to this list additions have liecn made by others. For 
the present 1 hare called it a List of Referees, because paper* or 
questions can advantageously be referred for report to any of tbo Fellow- 
contained in the list, as regards their special subject or subjects. It i* 
divided into two parts, the first being an alphabetical list or names with 
the subjocts respecting whioh inch i* an expert; and the second being 
arranged according to conntries and subjects. It will lie acnl to many 
Fellows of tbo Society for suggestions and additions, and, when tolerably 
complete, it will probably include several hundred narmse. Borne 
Follows are collectors of geographical books or maps. Other* may have 
a profound knowledge of particular regions, or or special department* of 
onr work, who have never published anything. The referees may liave 
|,a]H!re referred to them, may Iwoome members of committees on ques¬ 
tions relating to thoir special subject*, and wonld, no doubt, 1 m ready to 
give information and advice to inquirers, while the Council will l«? 
mainly recruited from them. The existence, and eventual publication, o» 
tbo List of Referees will bo of use to the general body of Follows ir. 
various ways. Taking a more general interest in geographical subjects, 
tbo elders will thus be informed whither to go for information on points 
that occupy tlrnir attention, while it will bo the ambition of younger 
member* to qualify themselves for inclusion in tho list. In varions 
ways 1 confidently hope that the plan will have tho desired tendency of 
drawing the Fellow* more together, and into nearer touch with the 
Council. 

Another measure, which 1 anticipate will have a similar effect, will 
Im to offer more inducements to study and make use of the great store 
of geographical Information in onr library, bv tbo completion of the 
catalogues, and by giving greater convenience and more remfort to 
reader*. The present alphabetical catalogue was mode in 18(15, and 
there have been two supplements in 1870 and 1680. Hut in 1893 it was 
decided to recast the whole cutal/rguo, including tho three supplements 
(for a third up to 1890 had been prepared and was ready for printing), 
and to make one continuous alphabetical catalogue, printed in smaller 
tyjw «)>»»■ previously and in double oolumn, and brought down to 1893. 
It is now all in print. There will be two Apixmdiooi. (ho first contain¬ 
ing an alpliabetical list of all the collections of voyages and travels, 
with an analytical tahlo of contents to each volume, which is also in 
type. Tht; second Appendix is devoted to auonymous and periodical 
literature arranged in geographical order. The catalogues have been 
nude under the control and superintendence of Dr. Mill. Tbo m#i*Uut 
in the library, Mr. Vincent Hawkins, deserves great credit for his 
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industry anil ililipence, anil Dr. Mnrie bus norw put tho series of 
periodicals Into perfect order, making a list of all deficiencies; bnt tie 
second Appendix is no* yet finished. The author** catalogue will, 
however, be in tho hand* of tho Fellows in tho course of the present 
year. 

A subject catalogue was prepared by Mr. Godfrey Evans in 1871, 
and was extremely nsoful. but it now contains less than half the Iwok* 
in the library. In 181)3 it wua. therefore, resolved that a new and 
exhaustive subject catalogue should lie prepared, and tho services of 
Dr. Uurio were secured, to work at it under tho control of Dr. Mill, 
lie lias aiuoo given the Society the benefit of his remarkably widt 
know li-lgo of geography and travel, nud of his rare perseverance 
and organizing ability. Tho three essentials of this catalogue are 
that it is to bo exhaustive, systematic, nud exclusively geographical, 
many wnrka in the library that are not geographical appearing only in 
the authors* catalogue, A subject catalogue fulfilling those conditions 
will be an invaluable contribution to geography, serving as a guide to 
all wurkcr* iu all part* of tho world, as well as ruodnriug tho contents- 
of the library accessible to Fellows, It involves enormous labour. All 
the titles of books and pamphlets iu the printed catalogues, uumbering 
18,000, have been cut out and classified; and all transactions and 
periodicals have been rearranged. l)r. Murio calculates that the 
number of titles of pajasra in periodicals will amount to 84,000; so ■ 
that the complete catalogue will oomprhw about 110,000 titles, occupy¬ 
ing MOO octavo i>ages of print. Dr. Mnrie i* now put upon hi* metal 
to complete tho work in uot mure than two years. 

Dr. Mill gavo a new form to tho bibliography in the Journal when 
it was commenced hut year. It was mails to include not only books 
and separate pamphlets, bnt all tho lunger geographical pajera which 
appeared in tho periodicals received in the library. Thu* an analysis 
uf current geographical weak U presented each month. From thou* 
notices a subject card catalogue has Iwiiu compiled since June, 1892_ 
divided into continents and subdivided into countries and provinces, 
tho arrangement lwing a tainted by the turn of differently coloured cards. 
As it is kept up to date, this card catalogue forma an spjiendix t» the 
great subject catalogue. 

A* soon as the alphabetical catalogue is finished, I intend tu 
establish two dendernfrt books—one for Fellows to cuter any book they 
may have asked for, which is not in tho library; and the other to 
contain a complete list of works which arc wanting to make oar library 
perfect. 

1 am very anxious that the accommodation fur readers should b* 
improved, and that they should bo made mure comfortable, iu order 
that their numbers may increase, and that more use may bo mails of 
tho library. Several suggestions haTo been made with this object in 
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view from liiao to time; and now tbe question of either improving mid 
enlarging the Moommndntion in oar presont house. or of buying other 
promise*, is occupying the very eerious attention of tho ConnoO. 
Momentous financial and other questions are involved, and the subjeot 
is ana which calls for most careful consideration. It will not bo 
decided hurriedly, and no irremediable step will Iw taken without the 
consent of the Follows of the Society assembled ut a spociul general 
nice ling- At the same time a final decision is rather pressing, us all 
the work is kept in au unsettled state until it is known whether we 
are to remain in onr present house or to go elsewhere. For instance, 
the press marking of tho hooks in the library cannot be proceeded 
with until it is known on what shelves they are to Test. Tho Fellows 
ma.v be assured that our dulilwratioiu will bo full and mature, that we 
•hall seek the l«c4t advice, and that our filial decision on this subject 
will bn tbe best tluit can he made under tho very difficult circumstances, 
when there are so many things for and against any coarse w* can adopt. 

The Groijrapkiral Journal, in its present form, liaa now completed 
the first eighteen months of its existence, and we may claim fur it that 
it 1 ms more than fnifillcd tho expectations that were entertained of it. 
We now receive every month the |>aprnt rvad at our evening meetings, 
with good aud original ma|is, with the discussions and often with illus¬ 
trations, paper* on scientific and ou applied geography, carefully selected 
and classified note* on matters of general geographical interest, notices 
of tho literature and cartography of the month, obituaries, aud news. 
1 find that already onr Journal has attained a fair share ot success. 
The sain to the outside public has increased considerably, and the 
importance of our publication may be ganged, to some extent, from tho 
foot that the advertieemanta have ntcreasod from four to nn average of 
twenty-two pages. This is important, because it helps tho Journal, in its 
new form, to pay for the expense of its production. The fact that it is 
quoted everywhere, at home and abroad, may be taken os a sign that it 
has already been recognised as tho leading organ of geography, at least 
in the English language. From tho beginning it has been favourable 
noticed by thu principal organs of tho press. But [ oonsidar that the 
must gratifying testimony to tho enterprise of our Society in this and 
other directions is contained in a letter front tho celobrated traveller and 
geographer, Huron von ttiolithofen. *• Will you allow me,” ho wrote, 
•• to make use of this opportunity for congratulating you on tho excellent 
character of tbo Gt&pttphieal Journal t " As far as our menus permit, we 
shall endoarour to improve its character and attractions. We have sub¬ 
scribers, outside the Society, in all jiarts of the world, in ntrnote towns 
in the United States, and in Australia ; and steps will bo taken to bring 
the Journal under the notieo of hundreds likely to be interested iu it, 
both in America and the Colonios. Tho size of onr publication will 
probably have to bo increased before long; for even with the extra 
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pages which have been added, enr accomplished TMitor finds it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to keep pace with geographical activity in all department* 
and in all parte of the world. 

Wo time hare, in our Journal every month, a very oomplete review 
of geegraphioal proooediugs throughout tbo world, and every .ix montha 
Hii journals are presented to ns with an index. The review of tliMe 
Proceedings, whioh it has been customary for former President* to give 
in tl»»iv annual addresses, has therefore become unnecessary, for the 
Fellows will already be in possession of such a review, and another 
recapitulation ia neither useful a* information nor serviceable for 
futi.ro reference. It i. work already well done. It seems durable, 
theroforo. as likely to be more interesting to the Fellows, that the mam 
part of the addr'c*, should in future dwell upon some particular 
subject, preferably one tlmt lias most engaged the attention of geographer* 


during the past year. ■ . 

I freely acknowledge that the omission of a detailed review of the 
progress of geography will bo quite a new departure, for snch a review 
has annually been given since the foundation of the Sooietr. i or many 
ycarB it was essential. because the information could not bo found else¬ 
where. and for a long time it was very useful; but as it lias now become 
unnecessary, owing to the improved character of our Journal. iLu titan 
for a change, in the place of the annual addrem. «cems to have arrived 
During the first eight years of our existence, the review* of geographical 
progress were written by our indefatigable naval secretaries. Captains 
Mnocmocliiu and Washington. Rut in 1BSS my accomplished predecessor, 
Mr. W. U. Hamilton, introduced the practice of delivering annual I resi¬ 
dential Addresses, which has over since prevailed. Sinew 1BJS there lave 
Only been three occnsiona on which tho annual sddre* ha* not l**u written 
and delivered bi the President. In 1881 Sir Roden.* Murchison, a. 
Vica-Presideut. delivered tho address in tho ahaenoo of Lotd Ashburton. 
in 1670 1 delivered tho address as Secretary, owing to the absent* of 
Lord IMtffurin: and tbo illness of Lord Aborelare made it necasaary for 
General S.rachey to deliver the address in Vm It wh* the cirntmu 
for the obituaHea. which now appear in the diffisrent numbers ul . 
Journal, to h» collect! in the address : and there was - detailed review 
of work done during the year. I may observe Z 

always entitled “Addrem to the Itoyal (roogxaphtcal Society by ho 
President, ' from 1838 to 187a In I87D 1 prepared * •Utamm.t of dm 
progress of geography during the year, in heu of a , ‘™' deDt 1 
Ldaver ahSTmv title ha. \mm ^optad. and the IWcnt. addrres 
has been called “Tim Annual Address on tho Progress .,f Geography. 
Rut that title was not intended for ths President's Addn** 1 now 
pose to revert to the older and more convenient title. Address «* « 
Society by the IWdunC leaving each President freedom to choose hut 

own subject-matter. 
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Far It wen not the plan of Mr Hamilton that the addresses should 
l* confined to obittwritw and reviews of current work, as lias generally 
been the case in recent times. Tie anil liia immediate successors, wkili* 
following tho established practice, also dwelt upon *omu apodal subject 
in the Ixwly of their addrosoes. In 1838 Mr. Ilamiltou discoursed an 
tho importance of geography, and tin tho uses of the Society; and in 
1830 his great nmnismatio knowledge enabled him to offer some most 
interesting suggestion* respecting our medal*. Mr. Greenough oocupied 
his address with a treat iso on map-drawing and an improved syatani ot 
mapping. Admiral Smyth dwelt on tins duties of tha Society, ami on 
the definition and scope of geography. Sir Roderick Murchison made 
it a regular practice to select some subject off interest as the principal 
feature or kernel of his addresses. In 1844 this wa* tbo Ural mountains 
and tho gold-produce of Russia. Iu 1852 he aketchod out, with a 
master hand, the geographical features of the African continent. 
Oceanography, suggested by Mnury's charming work, was the subject 
of Sir Rodoriok '8 address in 1853. Iu 1857 he stirred his uudieuoo to 
enthusiasm by his advocacy of a final Arotic search; and in the 
following year he dwelt on changes of the Earth's surface. Earthquakes 
were his subject in 1859, the former condition of Europe in 1883 , and 
glaciura in 1804. Iu 1805 he reviewed tho work remaining lo be done 
in all parts of the world. Tho address of 1857 was devoted to tlio 
Aralo-Caspian Basin, and Sir Roderick's later addresses were occupied 
with tho connection of geography with geology. After Sir Roderick's 
time the practice of giving a kernel to the Presidential addresses was 
atamlonod, until in 1888 General Strachoy touched upon the legitimate 
limit* of geography, and iu 1669, on the occupation of tho waste spaces 
and on the supremacy of civilised races. 

The idea of devoting tho bulk of the Presidential Address to ono 
special subject or interest is not, therefore, an innovation, for it was the 
almost invariable practice of Sir Itodoriuk, and had been occasionally 
adopted before his time. As the ordinary subject of former addreasea 
is now adequately provided for every month iu the Journal, a mere 
recapitulation can serve no uaefnl purpose. Tho fare that should now 
bo served up to the Fellow* is a kernel in imitation of Sir Roderick's 
■ws*. with aiuJi garnishing os time and eiroutuatance may suggest, and 
as each President may think desirable. Such is m 3 * ideal of the Pre¬ 
sidential Address of the future; but I am unable to entertain tho hope 
that 1 out make even an approach to iU realization. 1 will, however, 
take this opportunity of dwolllug upon the subjects which have chiefly 
occupied geographers during the pant year, namely, the promotion of 
farther discovery both in the Arctio and the Antaretio Regions. 

No less than six exjieditious havo either been projected or under¬ 
taken to explore different ports of the Arotic Regious within the last 
two years, so that the subject luw necessarily occupied a large share of 
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our attention. It is one that has been before this Society einco tU 
foundation, and some of the moat important Government expeditions, 
including that of Sir George Nan* in 1875. wore dou to the initiative 
of our Council. In the long period, during wluoli Arctic work ha* been 
over and over again undor the special consideration of the Council, and 
of Committees appointed by it. consisting of mat. of eoieuoe and of 
varied Arctic eawrionce. distinct canous of otpl.iration have boon laid 
down, and opinions have been formulated which will certainly be uaelul 
for our guidance in the future. The Connell has always consistently 
maintained that merely to roach tho North Pole, or to attain a higher 
latitude, than some one else, wore object* unworthy of rapport. In our 
view, tho objects of Arctic exploration are to secure useful aeienUfic 
results: in goographv. by exploring the co<ut-Iinr« and intenor., and >y 
ascertaining tho condition, of lsml and s»a within the unknown areo ; 
in geology, hr observations and oollectiona; in aoology and boUuy: and 
in physic*. bv a complete series of observations. extending over at least 
s war. I well remember that when, in 1874, we were prejarmg the 
memorandum on the scientific results of Arctic work, General StraeLcy 
added another consideration. It may be shown, ho said, that no such 
extent of unknown arm, in any part of the world, ever failed to yield 
results of practical as well os of purely eciouufio value; and it may 
eafulv be urge! that, os it is mathematically certain that the area exists, 
it is impossible that it* examination oan fail to add largely to the sum 

of human knowledge. . , 

The unknown area remains very much as it was lef: whon those 
words were written in 1874, except that tho expedition of Sir George 
Xarc*. in tho two following years, discovered the trend of the land or. 
tho eastern and western aides of Robeson Channel, the great extent of 
the eea of ancient i». and brought back valuable collections and obeor- 
vatirm. in all branches of science. We are still ignorant of tho region 
to the north of Siberia. The northern, western, and eastern aides -.f the 
archipelago of Frans Josef Land have yet to bo.explored. The problem 
is still unsolved whether there is laud duo north of Spitsbergen. We 
have yet to hear whether the outline of Greenland has been completed. 
Ellesmere Und is almost entirely unknown, as well is the important 
and interesting region leading from Junes Sonnd. Tho whole vast 
region between Prince Patrick Island and Siberia, the exploration of 
which will lead to such important result* in physical geography, is also 
unknown. The whole of this work can only ho uecompliahod gradually , 
and one expedition will have to follow another until all the knowledge 
attainable in this field of inquiry lia* been secured. 

For achieving suocera wo have hold certain canous, tho oorrectneas 
of which las been confirmed by all experience. It is truo that they 
may bo neglroted on rare occasions without fatal consequence*. but this 
cm. very seldom bo done with Impunity. Tire first great lesson taught 
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hy two (>entnrieiH>f experience is that no extensive and useful exploring 
work ran be calculated npnn by merely entering the drifting pack. 
Secure progress can only be made by following a coast-line. The second 
canon is that at least one winter must bo passed at a Jsoint beyond any 
hitherto reached. Thia ia essential in onlor to obtain wmea of 
meteorological end magnetic observations of any value. The third roln 
is that a ship, not a but on abore, must be looked upon as the proper 
base of operations, sledge* being the main instrument* for exploration 
mid discovery Thoroughly good work, including complete seriea of 
observations of all kinds, can only be secured by the appliances and 
resources of welt-equipped Government expeditions. When tho ocm- 
viotiou of tho importance of that part of the duty of a Government is 
absent, which is unfortunately the case during long intervals, prirato 
enterprise has always Iwen ready to enter tho breach, though with 
inferior resources, and therefore at greater risk. Tho commander of an 
Aretio expedition ought to be a man of high scientific attainments, of 
great exporienoo in tho ice. and known to bo gifted with tho rare 
qualifications of a leader of men. Such a commander is seldom to be 
found except in the serviea of a Government with a wido range of 
fbleeUuu. Wlirn the crmimstanocs and qualification* that we would 
desire to secure sru uuaUainnbhs then we gladly wtiloomo the nearest 
approach to them. Enterprise, however contrary to rule ami however 
audacious, should ever be encouraged and cheered onward*. Whan 
there are only small resource*, risks must be run and attempts mast bo 
made which could not be approved under other circumstances. Wo 
shall always admire and applaud tlio enthusiasm and temerity of thoao 
who make attempts to open geographical secret* by privntu enterprise 
aud with inadequate means. It is under such conditions that tho 
projects have been conceived, and in some cases matured, which have 
engaged our attention in the Arctic Regions during the lost two yearn. 
The merit of the work that may be achieved will hi immensely 
• uliauccd by tho sjiecial difficulties arising from dlffcreut causes in each 
(osc, lmt all increasing tho risk and tho glory. 

fn Narisen tho expedition to the north of Siberia has the unusual 
advantage of having a commander of high scientific attainments, con¬ 
siderable Arctic experience’, and tho rare gift of inspiring confidence 
among his followers. As is welt known, his guiding idea ia that, as 
all previous cxjsditions have lwcn stopped by the ice drifting south, 
he would not U- stopped if lie entered the Aretio .Regions in the ice 
stream drifting north. 11c thus discard* our chief Arctic canon, which 
i* that progress should always be uiadu alung a ooaat-liue; but the 
Application of that rule lisa always Icon to ice drifting in a direction 
contrary to (he course of the ship. It seems very doubtful whether 
the initial force of tho current on the Siberian aide of the Polar *na 
will bo xuffioieul to carry the From iuto the strong stream which 
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undoubtedly flow* smith between Spitsbergen and Greenland. Uor 
•lrift, however, may be in the direction that is mitioipstod by her 
sanguine and very utile commander, and it is almost certain that there 
is an ice-laden channel, unobstructed by extensive land. We have no 
intelligence of tho expedition having reached tho neighbourhood of the 
month of the Ixma, and it is possible that the Fmn may have been 
beset in rounding Cape Chelyuskin, «ir even earlier. In that cose it 
is likely that land will he discovered, which will certainly diminish 
tho danger* of the pack. Wilcrek Laud may extend for a great disUueo 
to tho east. The water to the east ami west of the total northern point 
of Siberia is deeper than that directly to tho north, which seem* to 
indicate the existence of land north of Cu|*> Chelyuskin, and it is not 
unlikely that the Frnm will have fallen in with it- In that uase 
Nansen will donbtlsM seek its northern limit, and thence endeavour 
to got into the northerly drift Under any circumstance*, lie is sure 
to accomplish a great deal of valuable soientifio work, and to make 
important diaoorerie*. Of that wb may l*J quite confident; and 1 an» 
glad to think that Nansen conmtrs in tho maxim of our Council, that the 
principal aim of Arctio voyages should be to explore the unknown 
regions, and not merely to roach tho I'ole. Lieutenant Weyprecht write* 
even motto strongly. •* The key to many secrets of nature, lie says, 
•• the search for winch has now been carried on tor centuries, is of-rtainly 
to bo sought for near tho Totes. Hut as long os Polar expeditions are 
looked ujmju merely as a sort of international steeplechase, and their 
main object is to exceed by a few miles the latitude reached by a 
predecessor, those mysteries will remain unsol red. ^ 

Tim scene of Weyprecht’a scientific observations, and of Payot's in¬ 
teresting and ably eondnoted slodgo-juurney. was Franz Josef Land, 
which is wrtainly the most promising starting-I»oint for further discovery. 
This land. diseoT.-red by the Austrian expedition in 1872, consists of an 
archipelago, the southorn shores of which are as far north as 80*, while 
the moot northern land seen is in 83°. It will bo re mem bo rod that Frans 
Josef Land consists, beaides smaller islands, of two massos of land of 
siifliinent extent to boar discharging glaciers wtoling forth flat-topped 
iwlierga, which apparently drift northwards. Hetween these two masses, 
ra l|,d Zichy and WUawk Lands, is the channel named Austria Sound, 
which waa explored for a considerable distance by IVyor in the montli* 
of Alarvh and April, by mooes of sledges drawn by roon. assisted by three 
dogs. All the low islands, as well M the main mass** of laud, ware 
found to lie covered by gloaiul capo. The remarkable fact connected 
with this journey i* that, Trem Payer's furthest point in $2' .V S-. a 
water sky made its appcaranco in the north, the temperature rose, and 
the rwckx were covered with thousands of aulu aud gnillomots. From a 
height Paver look«*l down On a dntk sheet of open water dotted with 
icebergs. On April 12 the thermometer was at 6C Fahr. These 
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phenuiutua so early in tlie year are most exceptional. anil point to iui 
abnormal erudition of tiling!*, tbo causes of which it would be of tlio 
utmost importance tu disco* - in*. Possibly they betoken tho navigability 
of the Polar Mu in tl>»« direction at curtain seasons, although it is true 
that Paver's upon water was only a '• polynia," auil was surrounded by 
old ice* In 1880 Mr. Leigh Smith, in the Elm, reached the southern 
ahore Of Fran* Josef Land, and succeeded in rounding the western 
head la n d , whence the laud trended in a north-westerly direction. 

Judging from the birds and open water in 82° 2*. as early as the 
month of April, ami from th* snoceai of Mr. Leigh Smith's voyage in 
1880, it was considered by all who were capable, from their Arctic 
experience, of forming a judgment, that the projxir way to explore tho 
northern part of the Frau s’. Josef Archipelago would be by despatching 
a well-equipped ve-*d along the western coast. It was the maxim of 
the Baffin's Bay whalers to •* stick to the land thus," and to this S herald 
Osborn oihled, H Stick to the western ahura." I strongly advocated the 
despatch of »unh au expedition at a mooting of this Society on l>ecembcr 
9, 1878, and my views wore endorsed by several high Arctic authorities. 
A vessel well handled would certainly reach the threshold of tho 
unknown, and would probably establish ■ base on the weet shore of Kiug 
Oscar or of Peternutnn lands, whence extensive and most important 
discoveries would be made in thu spring. This, no donlit, is the must 
promising way of attempting the exploration of one of the moot impor¬ 
tant suctions of the unknown Polar region, and 1 believe that it will bo 
undertaken the next time the British people wake up from their lethargy 
nud become alive to tho national importance of Arctic work. This 
hap]ieu« about ovary thirty years. 

Meanwhile we welcome the enterprise of Mr. Ilanusworth ami Mr. 
F. G. Jackson, which is directed towards the Austria Sound or Payer. 
It is highly to tho credit of Mr. Marius worth that he shunld have 
determined to provide the funds fur a laudable geographical under¬ 
taking. It reminds one of the patriotic mutiilicenco of the merchant 
princes of old, and of Sir Felix Booth in more recent times Mr. 
Jackson has made a voyage in a whaler, and lost year he went out with 
Captain Wiggins to Waigats Island, where he was lauded, lie then 
made an excursion round the island with some Satnoyeds, returning by 
Archangel; these slcdgo-journoy* being undertaken in onlor that he 
might acquire experience for his future work. Mis plan is to 1m> landed 
at Lira harbour, or at some other convenient point on the southern 
shore of tho Fraw, Joeof Archipelago. For this purpose a whaler 
named the iriudieard has boon purchased. She will land the party 
of six men, ami return without wintering. A house brought out 
in picto-8 will b« orcctcJ, and the explorers will pass tho winter in it, 
in order to lie ready for a spring journey up Austria Sound in thu 
footsteps of Payor. The chief drawback to the plan is that so much 
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of the travelling will be over old ground already well explored by tho 

Austrian expedition J 8(1 thftt tLe W o{ ‘ i P' rmUouB wiU ** ttt IuMt 
ICO, buJ if at Kira harbour nearer 200 mile*, from t hr faint reached 
by Paver. where. Mr. Jackson's work w01 commence. It doc* not appear 
how a second winter quartern can l- ratoblished, with a sufficient 
stock of previsions, at the furthest point ranched. It will therefore 
be necessary to return to tho original laae of operations, and to eUrt 
again overall tho same ground, in the second spring. A well-con¬ 
sidered «v»Leiu of depots would render this second journey more rapid 
if the explorer* maintain their healths, and with a good team of dogs 
much ground might bo covered. Tho moat fortunate thing that could 
happen would be to find Austria Sound open, so that tho IVradwani or 
a steam pinnace could convey the explorers northward* to within a 
shorter distance of their work. Austria Sound is not tho route I should 
have recommended for reaching Petermaun Land: but, with wue 
management anil under favourable conditions of ioo and weather. • good 
mva..are of success i* quite pomlhlo. Tho CouncU is desirous of gmog 
Mr. Jnokaon all the encouragement and assistance in its power, and wa 
heartily wish him all the succors that is attainable with the mwins at 

h ' 8 Writtwud tho archipelago of Spiuimrgen oud* in the parallel 
whore that of Fran* Joeef commences. It ha* long been a favourite 
idea with inexperienced theorists, that tho pole might U reached by 
a ship shaping a northern course through tho ico lo the north of SpiU- 
bergen. This idea transgresses tho beat established of our Arctic canons, 
which is never to enter the drifting pack away from laud. Dut it 
occurred to dir Edwanl Parry that, although tho impracticability of 
sailing to the pole by the Spitriiergon route was sufficiently proved, the 
same object might be attained by travelling with sledge, over tho me. 
l’arry undertook this feat in 1627. with two tbit-bottomed boats 20 feel 
long, with runner, an each side of tho keel* *Uod with metal; «» that 
the boat entirely rested on tho runners when on the ice, and became 
a ali'ilire. They started with seventy-one day*’ provisions, ami on 
June 23 the boat* were baulod on the ica in 81 1*T X. lhe weig t 

or each boat with provisions was 37A3 lbs., or 268 lbs. per tnau. 
there being twelve men and two officera for each boat. The ice-floes 
were found to be of small extent, and intersected by high ridges ot 
hummocks, tho snow wa* soft aud heavy, and there was much water 
lodged on tho floes. But the southerly drift exceeded fonr mil<» u day; 
tho advance north under such drcnmatonce* was bopelfcss, aud 1 arry 
resolved to retrace his stops on July 23, when he was in 84 45 Is. 
From this point there was a strong yellow ico-blink overspreading the 
northern horizon, and showing that the polar pack ax tended l*r to tin* 
northward. Parry's great mistake wa* in starting *o luto in tli« 
year, rie ought to have been at least two month* earlier. The daily 
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itllowuin of food vm insufficient, and tku weight to be dragged, of 
26 b lbs. per man. wsm far too great. 

Undoubtedly, if these •■itutb were avoided, a much further advance 
to tiio north ward might be uiude under favourable circumstance*. The 
object of such an expedition would be to got further north than anybody 
else—" to bout the beat record ;" a motive which was to earnestly depre- 
catcd by Lieutenant Weyprecht, us the lwno of good Arctic work. Still 
it is a sporting thing to attempt, and us those who are engaged in it will 
acquire valuable experience in the ice, it deserves every encouragement. 
Mr. Waller Wellman, a journalist of Washington, with funds amounting 
to £4000, lias undertaken to make a renewed attempt to attain a very 
high latitude north of Spilr.bergen. and has already started on hia 
adventurous undertaking, with a few carefully chosen assistants, lie 
is a caj able and resolute man, and a thoroughly well-planned effort will 
he mode under his auBpiccs. lie will land on Dace's Island, nenr tho 
north-cast angle of Spitsbergen. in the present month. Thence he will 
push northwards in aluminium boats of a now design, constructed at Balti¬ 
more. and weighing only 450 lbs. each. The boat* are IB feet long, f* 
in he&m, and 2 feet deep amidships, and are intended for a crew of nine¬ 
teen men. Tboy contain no frames, the gunwale, thwarts, knee-braces, 
and watertight compartments at cither end giving the necessary 
rigidity; but too muoh rigidity ia undesirable, elasticity serving to 
etiahiou tho blows u( the icc. and to transmit the force of tho concussion 
through the whole structure. Tho keel is a plate of aluminium, and 
the plates are riveted together clinker-fashion, and are only a tenth of 
an inch thick. Two ash runners are fitted on the boat's bottom ao as 
to convert it into a sledge, and a sheet of aluminium is riveted to the 
uulcr sides of lvoth ao os to form a broad surface fur runuing on lire 
snow or k». It ia doubtful how this kind of runner will work, hut 
the lightness of the K ats will be an incalculable advantage, and Mr. 
Wellman ought to advance far beyond Parry, especially if the doge 
prove u> Ik? of use. If there are islands beyond S3’ X. on tho Spitzbcrgen 
meridians and he ia able to explore them, his expedition will he of 
great service to geography; hut if not, very little benefit can be derived 
fnua a journey over the ice-floes in Parry'* footsteps. 

The enterprise of Lieutenant Hubert K. Peary in Xorthem Greenland 
is of the greatest geographical importance. It is designed to solve the 
question of the insularity of Greenland — one of tho oldest that remains 
for «dution, and not the least interesting. It is a great achievement to 
put the finishing touch to tho long tale of heroism and constancy which 
relate* the discovery of the outline of that vast glacior-hcaring island. 
The romantic story of the Norsemen ia succeeded by the splendid work 
of Davis and Baffin, followed by tho voyages of Bora, Inglefield, Kane, 
Hayes, Hull, and Nans, and by the sledge-journey* of Beaumont and 
Lockwood. These dauntless explorers completed whnt we know of the 
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western ride. On tho east aide the boat-j<mrneya ©f Greah, Ilolm, ami 
Ryder hare Ihhjii coiinoctod with the diseovcrie* of Scnresby ami Clew¬ 
ing, and tho German expedition of Koldewsy named the moat northern 
point tbov uv on the east watt after I’rinoo Blatuarek. it i» Peary * 
noble ambition to connect (.’ope Bismarck with the furthest point 
readied by Lockwood; and he rewired to make the attempt from tho 
western aide, by one of the meat remarkable, if not the most remarkable 
journey over made over an unbroken glacier, 

Peary ut a native of Mam* - , aged about forty, and an engineer in tin* 
Unitod State* navy. Ho i» a man who appear* to bo cut out for aad» 
work, combining forethought an l prudeuc«- in planning hi» operation*, 
with great skill and tho most umUnntod resolution in carrying thorn 
into execution. His first expedition tn 1 BUI-82 was tentative, but it 
was a great success, no went out in the whaler Ki>, and was landed 
in McCormick Bay in 77 4,f K. on the northern side of Inglefiold Gnlf 
( the Whale Sound of Baflb). tho party consisting of seven pontons, in¬ 
cluding Mrs. Peary. Peary had his leg lirokon during the voytgo. and 
was in a helpb-sa condition when he waalandod. His complete recovery 
was iliu* in no small degree to tho unremitting care of his wife. Wa 
must all feel the greatest admiration for tho devotion of this lady, who 
braved the rigours of tho Arctic regions, and was not only tho life and 
wul of the winter tinartcre, but was throughout a most useful member 
of the expedition. The house was remoeivod and erected in a workman¬ 
like manner, and in all Peary’s operations tbore is tho evidence of capacity 
and skill. He studied the questions of clothing, of provisions, and of 
sledge weights with great care and good working results. Ho also tried 
the different kinds of sledges before finally deciding that McCliutocka 
pattern was the best, His journey oocttpied eighty-three days, from 
May 15 to August 0, The start waa nude with four slmlgw. four men,' 
and dog team*, the depot sledge with two men returning from Humboldt 
Glacier. IVary, with his companion A*trup, proceeded with throe 
sledges and the dogs, and was travelling forty-eight days before reaching 
the northern edge of tho great glacier, the actual marching time being 
forty days, and the distance covered 050 miles, or 10J miles a day. 
They had no depAts. and all tlm food waa carried on tho sledges, except 
two musk oxen and a calf shot ua the oorth-eaat coast. The return 
journey of COO milea occupied only twenty-eight daya Pearv started 
with twenty dogs, reached his extreme point with fifteen, and returned 
with five. A good Eskimo dog will drag I0O Iba at the rate of 10 to 
20 miles a day. 

It was found that, in approaching the edge of tho glacier towards 
tho north, the travellers got involved among numerous crevasses, 
causing endless trouble to circumvent them; so that U was advisable to 
keep on tba plateau of tho glacier He reached tho north-east coast of 
Greenland at a place which ho named independence Bay; and from tho 
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Height called Navy Cliff ho obtained an extensive view .>r fond. to the 
northward with no iw> caps, and tharefore pn>bahly islands. 

IV»n- returned homo in Septemlwr, 1892, and earned sufficient fund, 
for Lis ’reeond expedition, hy moan* of lecture, and article, for the 
press. Ho had nuulo a very thorough reotmnaiwunce in 1891-92, by 
which ho had tested all his equipment, and got well acquainted with 
the nature of the country. Ho now rewired to proceed upon hb final 
effort tooomplete the work bo had §et himself to achieve. Ilu sailed in 
July. 1893, with a Jiarty numbering fourteen, including Mrs. Peary and 
her maid, with the intention of erecting tho boons in Bowdoin Bay, on 
lit® alioww of Whale Sound Peary, intention was to commence hedg¬ 
ing operations iu March, two months earlior than in 1892, and to make 
for Independence Bay by a route between tho pTvrions outward and 
return routes, so as to avoid tho crevasses of tho north-west, and the 
fog. or tho higher plateau. Eight Mexican donkey, have Leon taken 
a* on experiment and fitted with inovr-iWs, os has been demo with 
homes in Alaska. On reaching Independence Bay, it ie intended to 
•end one party southwards to Cape Biamarok, and tho other northward* 
to connect with Lockwood's furthest. But it appears that Peary is 
also bitten with tho •* boating tho best record ” mania, and thinks of 
pushing due north with the object of reaching the highest latitude 
attainable. It is to bo bopod that thm fancy will uot bo allowed to 
mat the real wurk of tho expedition, which is to complete tho outline 
of Greenland. 

Mr. Peary is again accompaniud by tho hardy young Norwegian, 
Eiviiul Astrup, who »u with him throughout his first journey. 

Tlit* Frfam steamer is to sail next Juno nud proceed to Peary’, 
quarter, in Winds Sound; but it i. not certain whether ho will return 
or resolve to continue hi. work during another year. His decision will 
probably depend on the extent of hi* explorations this year. and on tho 
amount of work he will have completed. Wo shall all look out fur tho 
particulars off his achievement with the deepest interest. For my own 
part, 1 look upon Peary aa an ideal explorer. He chose one of the greatest 
and oldest of the geographical problem, that remain to be wived, and 
he net to work as if he really intended to find the solution. Ever}’ 
detail of equipment was thoughtfully considered, gear was tried and 
tested lie fore Wing used, a brilliant preliminary journey over the inland 
ice was made. All was done in the workmanlike style of a true dis¬ 
coverer. I therefore believe that Peary will snoccod. 1 am sure that 
ho deserves sucoen. 

1 now come to tho saddest part of my Arctic story. Next to northern 
Greenland, thr moat interesting part of tho unknown region is the land 
on tho western aide of the north part of Buffin'a Bay, between Smith 
Sound and Janos Sound, and extending along the north aide of Jones 
Sound to the west and north. It was named Ellesmere Lund by Sir 
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Eilward Ihglefiold, who saw it from the Jock of th« in ISo*. It 

ia called Fmwf-mik (the land of the tnnak oxen) by tht* Kakimda. No 
one, so far as we know, has ever landed between Juno* Sound and Smith 
Sound. Hut in August. 1851, the Imtrrpld and PiW/v went up Jones 
Bound for forty utiles, and Slurrnrd Osborn gave a very interesting 
account of the cruise. Two of his officers landed on » small island at 
thoir furthest point, and found Eskimo remains, abundance of vegetation, 
and some reindeer antlers. In tho following year Sir K. IngleGeW 
entered the sound in bad weather, but did not effect a landing. This is 
all we know of Ellesmere Land south of Smith Sound. 

The absence of knowledge respecting Ellesmere Land, and the com¬ 
parative oa%o with which its eastern coast may be reached, indneed an 
accomplished and adventurous young Swede, named Alfred Bjorling, to 
turn his attention to its exploration. IIis original plan was to proceed 
up Puffin's Bay in a 8t. John’s whaler, and to laud as near as possible to 
Cap® Sabine, within Smith Bound. Luring the next ten weeks ho jnv- 
p<**d to travel by boat and sledge through Ilayes Sound towards the 
Victoria Archipelago, or North Kout. Bjorling is a botanist, and be 
believed that this region, while quit® uuknown geographically, would 
offer an exceptionally rich Held for botanical rcscarchcn, because its 
position makn* it a* connecting link between Greenland and Arctic 
America. His return journey was to have been directed cither to Cape 
Warreuder. or along the east coast of Ellesmere Land, to a spot where 
bn could bo picked up by a returning whaler. 

This was a well-conceived plan, provided that proper arrangements 
were rnsdo with a whaler. There h* no reason why geographers and 
naturalist* should not spend ton weeks of tho summer on such useful 
work, if properly equipped, and if a vessel will engage to call for them 
before returning hnmc.at a prearranged sjieU 13j"rl»ng received u grant 
from the Vega Exploring Fund and the proceeds of subscriptions, and 

left Stockholm in the spring of 185)2. 

Alfred Bjorling wm bore in 1871, and always cherish.*] an ardent 
desire to make discoveries in the Arctic Begum*. In order to prepare 
himself for this work, ho wandered through extensive tracts of the 
mountainous region ol Northern Scandinavia during 1887 and 1888, and 
be was the first to ascend tho peak of Kebnekaiase, tho highest mountain 
in Sweden. In the summer of 1890 lie aiwompnniod a Swedish expedi¬ 
tion to the west coast of Spitsbergen, made valuable collections of Arctic 
plants, and assisted in the hydrographical and topographical work. In 
th* following year Bjorling Wrnt to Greenland in ono of the Banish 
vessels; and from Upcrnnvik he made a voyage with Eskimos in an 
ttanafc along the coast of Melville Bay inshore, u for northwards as tho 
Dovil’s Thumb. II© returned to Sweden in the autumn. 

Bjorling was only twenty-one yuan* of age when be became the 
leader of the Ellesmere Land Expedition. Hb companion, Evald 
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(JusUf Kallstcniiis. wa« bom in 1M8, and since 188« bo had Wwi * 
•tudoiit of roology at the University of Upaaln, hot ho had not boon in 
the Arrtie regions before. Tbo two young explorers did not succeed 
in making an urrangonnut with a whaler at St. John’*, Newfoundland, 
and. after much difficulty. Burling bought a atnall schooner of 37 ton*, 
<«Ued the Ripple, for 030 dollars. Ilo suceeedod in persuading three 
mi n to form o crow, with himself and his companion. A l>»n» named 
Karl Kaun entered as skipper, an Englishman named Gilbert Dnm 
formed the crow, and the cook was a North Briton, named Herbert 
Macdonald. Owing to tbo long delay in getting the Itijtplx ready for 
wia. t’ap* W’uUingliaiu was not sighted until July 24, and on tho 23th 
ahr arrived at Godhavn. having behaved very well in the ice of Dan’s 
.Strait. Bj‘*rling purchssid at Godhavn a fowling-pieee and a rifle with 
ammunition, some piovisiuns and clothes, aud a boat. Ho was provided, 
before leaving Stockholm, with scientific instruments. Ho left Godhavn 
on August 3. 

{tome anxiety for the gallant young Swedes began to bo fell wbou 
Lieutenant l*e»ry sUrted on Ilia eoooml expedition lust July, and In* 
was requested to obtain information respecting their proceedings, and 
if nocessatv to go to their relief. In Nuvmnlior, 1893, tho whaler 
durum returned from Baffin’s Bay with a report of tho loss of tho 
Rijiplr. On Juno 17. 1893, the durum was in the north water of 
Baffin’s Bay, ami sighted a wreck on the most south-eastern of the* 
t !ary Islands. A boat was sent on shore, and tho schooner B tj yft was 
found driven on tho lunch, and almost btuiod in ico. Not Car From the 
wreck there was a heap of atones covering the dead body of a man, 
probably the Dam Kail Kann. Clone by there was a large cairn, in 
which a tin |>©t waa found, containing open letters from Bjorling. It 
appears that he readied tho 1 ury Island* on August 10, 1892, so that 
the Voyage from Godhavn occupied a fortnight, and he crossed Melville 
llsy in a single day. On the following day the Ripple was driven on 
shore while they were engaged in taking provisions on D*ar*l from this 
depot of Sir George Nates, apparently with the intention of wintering 
on the coast of Ellesmere Land. Up to this time all appears to have 
gone well, but tho unforeseen calamity of tho loss of their vessel must 
have destroyed all their anticipations of success. They wore obliged 
to remain several weeks at tho ('ary Islands owing to bad weather; 
but eventnally BjSflbf resolved to undertake tho voyage to Capo 
Clarence or Cap** i'anulay on Uto western side of Baffin’s Bay, in an open 
boat, buoyed with the hope of meeting Eskimo*. In his letter ho said 
that ha hoped a whaler would visit the Cary Islands in tho following 
summer, ami that he would consequently try to return with his people 
by July 1, 1893. Ilo added, addressing tho captain of the supposed 
whaler, “1 diall be very much obliged to yon if yon would go to 
Clarence Hesul (5t> miles off t, where 1 shall leave in a cairn information 
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reUlivc to onr fate during the winter. Onr previsions. ir I cannot 
find Eskimos, will not tost beyond January 1. We ore now live 
mom. of whom ono is dying " The dote is Ootolosr t'2, I ho 

Aurora found that Clarence Hood could not bo approached in Junu 
within twenty miles, and she made no furthor attempt to comply with 
Bjf.rling'a request later in the season. 

The conduct of the two heroio lads was admirable throughout. 
There was the usual risk and danger of Arctic work in their project, but 
no more, before they lost their vessel. Their message is most touching. 
Not a sign of fear, not a word of complaint, but the simple words of 
brave men, most pathetic in their simplicity. Theme is one circnin- 
stance which is worthy of notice. The eastern side or Baffin* Bay is 
within twenty miles of the Cary Islands, and friondlv Eskimos are well 
known to havo settlements there. Vet Bjorling and Kallatcniu* chose 
to go in on open l*.at to the northern side, which is fifty miles off, and 
whore the presenco of Eskimos was uncertain. There oan only lie one 
reason. Tlu> western side was Ellesmere Land, the appointed place of 
work, and even in their dire extremity they resolved to go whither 
duty pointed. It was not foolhardiness, nor thoughtless enthusiasm, 
but a sense of duty, which pointed the way. One of the most oxperienwd 
of onr Arctic officer* thus wrote on tho subject: ” It is evident that 
Bj.irling must have had good etorling qualities, to induce two English¬ 
men to throw in their lot with liirn. As tboy could have left him at the 
Danish settlements, it would appear os if he was a born leader, UBl1 
might have become a great man if be had had paticuco to wuit until ho 
had gained experience. However, very little would be done in tho 
world without the enthusiasm of youth. Tho experience of age cannot 
be combined with it, so that tho latter will never have all the say. Yot 
a good many victims is the result, anl in this case Uist result is much 
to be deplored.” 

When the news brought back by the Aurora reached -Sweden, there 
was an idea of « relief expedition. But in the end of 1893. a oirvular 
frum Mr. Rols-rt Stein, who ia counoetod with the United States 
t icological Survey Office at Washington, announced his scheme for 
exploring the whole polar area, aud fur reaching tho pole by a system 
of gradual approaches. II* proposed to establish a station, to servo as 
a permanent »*u»o of operations. at Cape Tennyson, on the northern 
shore of Jones Sound. Ucro ho intended to place fifteen men always 
provisioned for two years. Thence ho would push forward secondary 
stations into tho uuknowu area, each with five men. Mr. Stein in¬ 
tended to form tho first station in Jone* Sound, and bo also undertook 
to conduct a rearch for the relief of the missing Swedish explorers. 
Baron Nordenskiold premised a subscription of $2000 in cousequouoe. 
and the importance of the Stein expedition waa very much enhanced. 
Funds were, however, much needed. I, therefore, made an appeal for 
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subscriptions in the Time*, on April 7. Bat immediately afterward* I 
was. amazed to hear that Mr. Stein hail postponed hi* exped i tion for 
another year. 

I seTortholtiu opened a “ Bjiirliug Relief 1' and, and subscription* 
wore received at tlie Society's rooms with the object of assisting Baron 
Xoidenakiold in any mean axes ho might adopt for the relief of his gallant 
voung countrymen. At onr meeting on April 9 I made an urgent 
appeal to the Fellows for subscription*. Several came forward, includ¬ 
ing many Arctic officers, who are never deaf to such appeals, and 1 am 
happr to say that 1 havo liven enabled to forward the *um of £84 10*. 
to Baron Nordenskiold at Stockholm. Bnt the abandonment of hia 
design by Mr. Stein has left but little time for other measures to be 
matured. Mr. Nilaon hna been sunt out in the whaler Eclip w from 
Dundee in the hope of reaching Claruuco Head; and i>r. Ohlin, with 
tho samu object, has prooeoded to St John’s, Newfoundland, whence he 
is to go to Baffin’s Bay in June, on board the Falcon, the steamer that 
is to bring back Peary’s party. 

These arrangements may suffice if the only object is lo ascertain tbo 
fate of the lost explorer*, but if their relief and rescue ore intended, it 
is necessary to despatch a special steamer for tho purpose. A vessel 
engaged in other work, such as whole-fishing or attendance on the 
Peary expedition, might bo induced to touch at Clarence Head, but sho 
might not bo able to reach tho shore during tho time she oould allow 
for that object, and she could not wait beyond a certain time. But a 
voted sent for tho relief service alone would wait for op{»ortunilie*, and 
make a thorough and efficient search. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to ocmaidor whclhor the sad duty of ascertaining tho fate of those 
gallant Youths, and their companions, alono remains; or whether there 
is any hope of their having survived. 

If Bjdrling fell in with a party of friendly Eskimos, there is no 
reason why ho and his companions should not have survived through 
two winters, if animal lifo was abundant round their encampment. 
This, therefore, is the question i whether there is a reasonable pro¬ 
bability of Eskimos being met with near Clarence Dead. Many years 
-Ago, when I was serving in the Arctic Regions, it was assumed that 
tho western side of Baffin’s Bay, north of Lancaster Sound, was un¬ 
inhabited. In 1851 Sherard Osborn found vestiges of Eskimos in 
Jones Sound, and when I landed near Cape "Warmidor. with Sir 
Erasmus Ommanncy, in tho provions year, 1 came upon several stone 
graves. It was supposed that these remains were very uucivnt, pos¬ 
sibly representing the original migration of the people now settled 
in northern Greenland. But in 1853 Sir Edward Inglefiehl found 
a party of Fjfein.na in the very harbour where 1 had landed in 1850, 
proving that, thnngh wanderers had left their vestiges in the remote 
put, people of the same race still frequented the region in question. 
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Their remains were also found by the expedition of Sir George Xure* 
on the western aide of Smith Sound. Captain Buddiugton. who com¬ 
manded the Pokin'# expedition after Hall’a death, met with Eskimo* 
at Port FotlUn who had certainly wandered round the whole north¬ 
western eide of Raffin'* Ray from Lancaster Sound. The information 
collected by Dr. Franz Boa* from the Eskimo* in Baffin Land ia more 
detailed. They occasionally cross Lancaster Sound from Admiralty 
Inlet to tho neighbourhood of tape Warren dor, but not often, bc-aoae 
they have no boat* or canoe*, and the Sound ia seldom frozen over. On 
reaching tho coast of North Devon, they go acre** the land with their 
stodges, and in four days reach the coast of Jonea Sound, at a place 
where a long narrow promontory jot* out toward* Ellesmere Land 
called NnUuttj. The promontory becomes an island at high tide, and 
there is a channel of open water throughout tho winter. In the spring 
thi* becomes a largo open space cloar of ice. freqnented by enormous 
quantities of seals. Further north, on the coast of Ellesmere Land, 
which abounds in reindeer and musk oxen, there was another small 
colony of Eskimos. These facta are certainly encouraging. BjOrling 
would not have landed at Clarence Dead until the middle of October, 
which is against his chances; but, on the other hand, he would not then 
be mare than ten or twelve mil os from Dio Eskimos, if they were still in 
Ellesmere Land. 

On the whole there ia ground for hupe; and it is discreditable to 
alxamlon the unfortunate explorers to thoir fate. The two Swedish 
Luis are the staff of which heroes are made, and every civilized people 
must be interested in their rescuo. British subjects sre with thorn, 
whom we are bound to befriend. Must certainly a special steamer 
ought to be despatched for their relief. But tho time is very short. 
Hundred* would gladly subscribe thoir mites, and the funds oonhl have 
becu raised if there hod been a year or so to collect it in. But there is 
liarely a month. The only hope wa* that a few very rich people might 
be induced to come forward and nave tho credit of their country. I 
felt very strongly that a vessel ought to be despatched, and I therefore 
made every effort, and left no stone unturned to obtain the necessary 
funds. But 1 am sorry to say that I was not succesafuL Oar sole hope 
is now in the efforts of Mr. Xilson on board tho whaler EeUfm, and 
of those in the Falcon. The Falcon will sail from St John's early in 
July, under the command of Mr. Henry G. Bryant, tho Recording 
Secretary of the Geographical Club of Philadelphia. It ia hoped that 
Peary's head-quarters at Bowdoin Bay will Ik* reached by July 23, 
but as Peary and his inland party will not then havo returned, the 
Falcon will have about a mouth to spare for an independent cruise, before 
embarking the Peary expedition in the first days of September. In a 
letter I have just received from Mr. Bryant hu assures tnn that he takes 
a deep interest in tho fato of the yonng Swedes, and his plan includes a 
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landing at Clarence Head anil other points, anti a nearnh fur records left 
by Bjtirllng and KalLsteniua. Mr. Bryant also contemplates tho 
exploration of tlie channel leading weal from Jones Sound. I have 
only jnst received these particulars from Mr. llrvaut, which place tho 
chances of relief for tho missing explorers in » brighter light. 1 heartily 
wish all possible success to the Peary Auxiliary Expedition and its 
gallant leader. Dr. F. A. Cooke, who was with Peary in 1801-02, 
proposes to go tip liatlin’n Uav with a party of exenraionists on board 
the steamer XncfonnrlluH'l, owned and commanded by Captain J. A. 
Farquhar, leaving New York on Jnno 23, and intending to return on 
September 10. Perhaps Captain Farqnhar may be induced to visit 
Clarence Head. 

I must take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Mr. 
Trevor-Bat tye for bis enthusiastic efforts to promote the despatch of o 
relief vessel; as well us to Captain Tlaserick and to Mr. William Pino 
Coffin, who both felt deeply the shame of leaving tho gallant explorers 
to their fate, and were ready to liel|s and did help, with tho utmost 
zeal and ardour in so good a cause. Mr. Trevor-Iluttyc, failing tlio 
relief expedition, is about to start in the steamer &tjr«o of 130 tons, 
in oompauy with Mr. Mcrryu Powys, to make a thorough ornithological 
us well os geographical examination of tho little-known Kolguev Island, 
1 believe under L rd Lilford’a auspices. Mr. Trevor-Buttye has studied 
under Mr. Coles, and the Cuuncil has granted him the loan or instru¬ 
ment*. uecoaary for navigation. To my mind Mr. Trovur-Battyo is 
cut out fur a aucee*sfal explorer. A hunter of elk uii ski in Sweden, 
of moose and wapiti in the liockie*. a salmon fisherman in the far West, 
of powerful physique and great powers of endurance, he is also a 
naturalist, an artist, and an accomplished author. It i* to the training 
aud encouragement of such men that the Society must look, if we are 
to have great travellers in the future, to advance our science, and to do 
honour to onr country. 

Circumstances have obliged ns to pay very special attention to Arctic- 
questions in the past year; hut the great meeting which assembled to 
hear Dr. Murray's paper tot the 27th of lust November, is our witness 
that tho Antarctic Kcgintts have not been forgotten. All the ecientifio 
societies in the ITniU-d Kingdom and on the continent are now of uno 
mind as to tho inq«n*tanc« of Antarotic exploration, and they are con¬ 
vinced that it must Ire a Government undertaking. It is half a century 
since Sir James Ibis returned, and the time has come for renewing tho 
work which ho commenced no admirably. Thu arguments of Dr. Murray 
must have brought conviction to the minds uf all who had not previously 
• United the subject. An expedition is necessary fur magnetic observa¬ 
tion* alone. Professor Ncumayer wrote to Dr. Murray that ** it is certain 
that without an examination aud a survey of tho magnetic properties of 
the Antarctic Hegiona, it is utterly hopeless to strive, with prospects of 
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success, at tlie udvau emcut of the theory of the earth’s magnetism." 
Dr. Mnrray thus summed up the work of a mixlern Antarctic expedition: 
•* To determine the nature and extent of the Antarctic continent, to pene¬ 
trate into the interior, to uncertain the depth and nature of tiie ice nap, 
to observe the rbaraotor of the underlying rocks and their fossils, to 
take magnetic and meteorological observations l*oth at sea and on laud, 
to observe the temperature of the ocean at all depths an! seasons of the 
year, to take pendulum observations on land, to boro through the 
deposits on the floor of the ocean at certain prints to ascertain the con¬ 
dition of the dospor layer*, and to sound, trawl, dredge, eud study the 
character uml distribution of marine organisms." All these observations 
are earnestly demanded by the science of onr day for many purposes. 
Science demands a steady, continuous, laborious, and systematic explora¬ 
tion of the whole southern region with all the appliances of the modern 
investigator. 

Enlightened l>y the exhaustive and most interesting paper of 
Dr. Murray, and encouraged alike by his enthii'iiism and by the sound 
sense of hi* remarks in favour of the renewal of Antarctic exploration, 
our Council appointed a committee with instructions to report upon 
the best means of achieving the object* set fortli by I>r. Murray. Oar 
Antarctic Committee consisted of Sir Joseph Hooker, one of the two 
survivors of S.r James Boas's expedition; of .Sir George Xu res, the only 
living naval captain who has nuvigatod the Antarctic Ocean; of Captain 
Wharton, tho hydregropher; of Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommaunoy, who 
lias long boon a warm advocate of such au enterprise; of Admiral Sir K. 
Yesey Hamilton, ono of our bost Arctic authorities, who lias also written 
on the subject of Antarotia navigation of Dr. Mnrray and myself. 

The Committee, in it* report, ennmeratud the scientific results of 
Antarctic reseat eh, osjKscially dwelling on the necessity fur an accurate 
study of terrestrial magnetism. Tha experiences of early navigators 
in approaching Uie puck edge are then reviewed, aud it is shown that 
Sir James floss alone boldly ontcred it, with a view to pussing through 
it, on two occasions with success. In January, IH4I, ho forced his way 
through it in four days, reaching au open sea, discovering Victoria Laud, 
and penetrating to the 78th puraliel. On thu second occasion ho 
entered a pack several hundreds of milts in width, aud he was forty-two 
days getting through, hut hn again succeeded. In 184.1, on his third 
attempt, it was too late in the reason when he entered the pack, and the 
young ice was forming rapidly. If it hod boon December instead of 
March, ho might have effected more. Tho committee thou contrasts the 
condition* of navigation in the Arctic and Antarctic Ilcgiou*. In tho 
north there are fields of ice of vast extent, often fixed for months in utte 
place by iutricato channels. The danger of long detention, arising from 
being beset in such ico, is not so serious in tho Antarctic Ilegions. Hilt 
there are other danger* which are cjaally formidable. In gales of wind 
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nnd in fog*, and even in calm*. Mailing vessels are in much danger, when 
involved in the pack, from tha swell canned by heavy gales, and when it 
ia impossible to avoid colliaionB with huge masses of ice. On such 
occasions a sailing vo-sel is helpless. 

But as screw steamers would, of course, bo emplojed on any new 
Antarctio expedition, those dangers would be very much reduced, and 
a great saving of time would be effected. Calms oconr, and there aro 
often adverse winds when there is clear weather. At such times Bailing 
vessels would be beating up 20 mites while a steamer might'.mako 100. 
With steam it might bo posslblo to do in one season all that which, in 
the cases of Wilkes and Boss, occupied three. A steamer would be in 
little danger from bergs except in fogs, and In heavy gales sho could 
lie to in safety under their lee, instead of drifting at the mercy of wind 
aud waves. She would also be better nblo than a sailing vessel to 
double the pack. The weak point of a steamer in tho pack would b© 
during a gale of wind. Sho might avoid collision with the ioe better 
thau a smiling vessel, but not altogether. But specially adapted screw 
steamers would no doubt facilitate Antarctio navigation, and remove 
many of the difficulties which had to be encountered by sailing vessel*. 

Having fully considered tho exigencies of Antarctic navigation, the 
Committee recommend that the expedition should consist of two vessels 
as well strengthened against the ico us were the JJrrJua aud Terror. 
fitted with steam-power, and specially protected aft. It is indispensable 
that officers and crews should bo under naval discipline, and u full 
commission of three years would lie necessary for the performance of the 
work. Apart from the valuable scientific results of an Antarctic 
expedition, tho Committee dwell upon the excellent effect that all such 
undertakings, in which our country bus been prominent, have invari¬ 
ably had on the navy, by maintaining the spirit of enterprise. 

Haring been adopted by our Council, the report of our Antarctio 
Committee, together with Dr. Murray's paper, was transmitted to the 
Royal Society, with an urgent request that that learned body would 
take tho subject of tho renewal of Antarctio discovery into serious 
consideration, with a view to its being brought before her Majesty’s 
tjovernmeut in a memorial presented by the Royal Society, with tho 
oordial assent of evoryacumtific body in tho i'nited Kingdom. 1 under¬ 
stand that w committee has been appointed by the Council of tho Royal 
Society.and that tho important question is receiving mature and carefnl 
eunaidcratiou. The Fellows may rest assured that no efforts on the 
part of our Council will bo wanting, nnd that tho duty of promoting 
tho renewal of Antarctio exploration will lie borne in miud. If men of 
science are unanimous, both as to the importance of the work and tho 
best method of executing it, nnd if they are backed by enlightened 
public opinion, tbn Admiralty will bo only too glad to take tho subject 
into favourable consideration, and difficulties raised by the Treasury will 
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be overcome. Rut unanimity and the support of publio opinion ate 
absolutely essential to success. 

I !iavo devoted iho body of my address to work within the |>olar 
regions. I will not, however, omit to refer to the labours of others iu 
regions which, through their exertions, may become the main subjects 
of future addresses. You have receutly heard an account of the results 
of the journey of Mr. and Mr*. LUtledale, which are in many respocts 
remarkable. It was a very Uaxnrduus adventure; it covered several 
hundreds of miles of entirely now ground, and very careful observations 
were taken all along the route, which have been embodied iu a valuable 
map. The additions made by Mr. Littlidalc to our knowledge of the 
famous route to China, followed by Marco Polo, aro of tbo hrxt im¬ 
portance. 

Of no less interest is tho journey into tbo Hadramaut valley accom¬ 
plished by Mr. and Mrs. Bent, an account of which was presented to ns 
u week sgu. They were accompanied by an excellent surveyor deputed 
bv tbo Government of India, and by » lw»taui*t from Kow, while their 
own urchmologicol notes, photographs, and sketches are of exceptional 
vultie. Thetto experienced travel Lora wore so interested in the strange 
and almost unknown country of HttSmnftttt that they hope to return to 
continue their explorations in Arabia. 

In Africa there has l>een, and continnea to be, abundant activity, as 
tho monthly pages of onr Journal have shown. IVc have already heard 
a very full account of I>r. Gregory’s expedition to Mount Kenia; and 
we hojfc shortly to have full dotaiis of tho expedition into now country 
north of tho Tuna river, led by Mr. Astor Chanlcr, accompanied by 
Lieutenant von Hohmel. Mr. Scott Elliot is uotnally exploring tho 
Ruwenzori region, and we have helped to equip other young African 
travellers who hope to open np new ground. Mr. Coryudon, a friend of 
Mr. Scions, has already started for tho country lying between the west 
shore of Lake Tanganyika and the Congo, whore he will remain for at 
least a year. Dr. Donaldson Smith, a young American gentleman, 
leaves in a few days for Somali-land, whence hu will push southward 
to Lake Rudolf, thus connecting the discoveries of Count Teleki with 
those that have been made farther north. 

How valuable a service is being performed by our indefatigable map 
curator, Mr. Coles, in giving instruction to intending explorers, is 
shown by the work that has boon done by his pupils within tho lost 
two years. Iu Africa, Major Lovorson and Mr. F. A. Lamb have done 
surveying work on tho Angle-Ooriuau Ikmndory Commission, Dr, J, 
W. Gregory has surveyed and mapped the Monnt Kenia region. Mr. 
Teed is now surveying in the territory of the Royal Niger Company, 
Captain Gallway has been at work in tho Oil Rivera l*rotoctoreXe. 
Lieutenant S. YanJolent of tho Scots Guards lias made an exceedingly 
wcll-rxcented route-survey in Somali-land, cheeked by observations for 
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latitude. Hr. G. F. Stvitt Elliot in at work in tha Euwetoxorl region. 
In Asia, Mr. t^mway hua mu dr surveys and a map of tin? Karakoram 
glaciers, and Mr. Liitledale haa dour valuable work in Central Asia 
and on the Hoang Ho. In America, Mr. C. W. Anderson Ims l*en 
working in British Gniana; and our travelling student*, Mr. G, 11. 
Grundy and Mr. Coxco* Hardy, have surveyed, one tho 1 wide-field of 
DJntiva, tho other a part of Montenegro. 

1 roust not omit t<> refer to the admirable work accomplished by our 
librarian. Dr. Mill, in tbo survey of tho English lakes, in which he ham 
opened np a hitherto unknown part of our country, although a part 
which is under water. At one of our meetings in Juno, Dr. Mill will 
t?xplniu to ns sumo of the more interesting results of his limnological 
investigation*. 

On several occasions during the session I have regretted the absence 
of my illustrious predecessor Sir Henry Hawlinson. on whom tbo niantlo 
of Sir Roderick fell in 1871. I especially missed him on the occasion of 
Colonel Sawyer’s paper on tho Bakhtiari country being read ; and, 
indeed. I had a faint hope that he might once more appear amongst us 
on that occasion, to brighten the discussion by his profound knowledge 
and unrivalled powers of exposition. Sir Henry was one of the best of 
our Presidents from every point of view, and 1 do not know his equal 
in giving life to an apparently dull subject, and in uwakening uti 
interval in geographical details by enriching them from the abundant 
stores of his historical memory. I shall never forget the rapt attention 
with which the aodienoo listened to his account of the route taken by 
the gipsies on their way towards Europe, frum tho valley of the Indus, 
no is unrivnllcd in showing tho dependence of history on a knowlodge 
of geography; and though be is often missed by those who remember tho 
time when he presided here, he can never lie replaced. T still indulge 
the hojro of seeing him amongst us before the session la over. 

In conclusion, it is my duty to announce the retirement of Mr. 
Douglas Fresh field from the jwst of Secretary, and that, he has declined 
to allow himself to he put in nomination as a member of the new Council 
Mr. Frmlificlil was my colleague from 1881 to 1888, and for the last six 
years ho has been senior Secretary of the Society. A renowned climber 
and Alpine explorer, be now hulda the honourable post of Frvsidont of tbo 
Alpine Club, lint he is not a mere climber. He is well voned in the 
historical literature of the Alps, as is shown by his |«pors on the Alpine 
notes of Leonardo da Vinci in 18-54, and on the pass of Hannibal in 
1880. He wins also tho antbur of sketches in the mountains of Ticino. 
Having exhausted tho Alps, Air. Froahfirld turned to the Caucasus, 
and our iVtxyvih'sy* have been enriched by four of his paper*, describing 
with a master-hand tho physical aspects of that little known range, and 
his own well-planned and successful ascent*. He also published a work 
on Central Caucasus and Baslian. Mr. Freahfield gave np much of his 
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tip,,. to th« Society, and was indefatigable in his sujxTviHioii of the work 
of the department**, and initiated ««r large and valuable collection uf 
photographs. Ho introduced the nee of photographic slide* at our evening 
meetings. He took a special interest in educational question*, and the 
Society's arrangements with tbo Univnnritiee of Oxford and Cambridge 
owed much to his notice and zealous aid. He read a paper of great import¬ 
ance at the Mritish Association Meeting of I88d, on “The Place of 
Geography in Education." In that paper he tmlv remarked that much of 
the literature of physical science was rendered unreadable by the «ta» 
of the art of letters in its producers. The classics, ho added, are tho authors 
aud module of the art of clear and condensed expression for European 
literature. And this reminds mo that one of Mr. Freeh fields highest 
qualifications for tho poet of our Secretary we# that he wee a classical 
scholar. How often havo I deplored the lam of this qualification through 
having gone to nato young! Mr. Froshtiohl conducted s good deal of 
oorrespoudouce, lx>lh private aud official, the result* of which wore very 
conducive to the best interests of the Society. As an example, 1 may 
mention hie letters to the India Office, to which were dne the establish- 
meut of an excellent understanding with tho departments in Indie, and 
to our being regularly supplied with geographical information which 
wa* previously withhold. Lie was joint editor of tho three latest edi¬ 
tions of 1 Hints to Travellers,' taking the subject of outfit os his own 
|«art of the work. For theeo varied and important MrvioM tho warm 
thanks of our Council and of tho Society aro justly duo to Mi Fresb- 
fleld. Although he retiree, by his own desire, from any further official 
connection with the Society, ho will, 1 am sure, continue to take a warm 
interest in our proceedings, aud to bo an aotivo and zealous, though 
independent member of our body. 

Wo have lual heavy losers this year from the deaths of distinguished 
Fellows, whose obituaries have appeared in tho numbers or our Journal. 
Among them were several dear friends of my own, and 1 cannot help 
mentioning how deeply we have all fall the loss of our late Foreign 
Secretary, General Sir Heart champ Walker. 

1 bare to thank Captain Wharton, the hydro gruplier, fur the account 
whivb follows of the work that lias 1 *m»u done during the year by our 
naval marine surveyor, to whose hard work navigation and geography 
owe so much; and Mr. C. E. L>. Black for his abstract of tho work of the 
Indian surveys during the past year. 

The magnificent work prepared by a Comiiiiraion, under the auspices 
of tbo Italian Government, a* Italy’s contribution towards tho celebra¬ 
tion of the fourth centenary of Columbus, has juat reached rue. In the 
name of the Followe of thie Society, I have warmly congratulated our 
brother geographers in Italy on ita appearance. A review of the great 
Colombian work follows thie Address. 
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OniTt’ABY OP THE YEAR. 

Oensral SiRtna* Abbott; J. 0. Aldcror; Sir Jakes Attieebos ; Rickard 
Edward Arden; F. B. Ashton; Sir Sakpel White Bakes, Pubs; General Sir 
T. D. Baker, k.cji>; General Sir Georok Balfour, r.a_, k.c.il ; W. 11. Ball*; 
W. L. Barclay ; H. M. Brerno:; Richard Bird; Georde Bonxob; J. V. Bowrixo ; 
G. P. Boyer; Alex. Low Bhccb ; Colonel J. J. N. Buchanax; Lord CAt.Timmx ; 
Commander Veexet Ixtett Cariuulv, n.x., c.r.; Colonel Edward Cate; Victor 
William Ciikkkbt; Colonel F, C~ 1L Clarke, ila., tui.n.; Hxxuy Cooksox; Rev. 
Hensy Woodward CRorrus; the Earl of Cbomahtic; Rev. Tiiouas Dkeart, 
K.A.; FtTzwtLLMM H. Dick; E. A. Drummond; CnaBUt* Bcokabd Durkin; 
Txrd Eacsr; Howard Bickertos Evans; Henry Prurrd Fax*: Litub-Oulomd 
W. Spii.i.er Fckitis; Captain the lion. Grottos Fiteclareni k, E.X.; Jon* 
Flkmixo ; Professor P. W. Forciihakmk*; Fakdkriux Francis; Alkxaxokb D. 
Fsatek; Geojuik H. Gaebett; Grntral the non. Sir Alexander H. Gordon, 
K.C.R.; J. Graham; JflOtra E. Green; Rev. J. B.Gmtini.R; Captain R. C. Hau-in ; 
Jaiuk L. Hart; Thomas Hawksley, k.h.s.; Uoiuwk AronrirsU hltab; John 
flKi'iitl ; W. F. Hoornt; Edward M. Uartrixit; Augustus Huxtablh ; Rear- 
Admiral Maws II. Jansen, p.e.s. ; Edward Kino ; John Kind ; Liont,-Gcueral 
W. C R. Macdonald, c.p. ; Sir Wiluak MacKinnon, Bart.; General E. Mao 
xtupT; General Sir \V. SL S. MacMciudo, K.C.B.; lUeiiL-General Sir ft m m nr . 
Mkade. K.C.B. ; G. V . MrwEcr.it; Thomas Holdkwokeh NVwmas ; Robert Nichol¬ 
as ; F. 1L S Onm; W. Cotton Uswell ; Admiral John E. I’AuiaH; Max*- 
field Parkyxs; Vice-Admiral U. B. Pihli.imoee. cjl; Sir Gerald Herbert 
P.IKTAL, K.C.K.O., r. n,; Hon. Lnoraut Potty*; F. S. Pli.i ino ; John Rae, m.d., 
r. rts . ; John 11 aOot Sueiv p s ; Hist, Wi luak J. Sstrit ; Kintisn Srirrc j Qeorue 
Stanton; Alpskv Strong ; Captain A. Sty an ; Edward Tmnumix, an. . CoIoreI 
D. H. Tbati., S.R.; Admiral Sir Glmhoe Tryon, k.cb. ; Sakuki. Richard Van 
Cakpkk ; Sir Habry C Vmrky, Bart; Right Hun. Lonl Vivian, kx-.k-o. j General 
Sir 0. P. Beauchamp Walker, kx.hl; Henry Feaaeb Walter; G. Andres 
Wilson; Major-General Edik Lloyd Wynne; II. G. Yates. 


Admiralty Sukvxt*. 

Coder the order* of ihn Lords Commissioner* of tb« Admiralty there hare been 
employed in hydnenphicai survsy* in various parts of the globe, 7 swam-veswls 
of war and 2 small hired atram-vesMls, with crews emulating of tlti officer* and 629 
men. 

Ths various localltir* where these survey ins vessel* have been employed are as 
follow*: The shores of Great Britain, Newfoundland, Malta, Hong Kong,"Strati* of 
Malacca, Solomon Wands, Australia east coast. New Hebrides, and Tasmania. As 
oinal. a report ol the work oxecuud by each vessel has lraon prqarod, and will ha 
presented to Parliament. What has been accomplished may be summarized as 
follows;— 

On the cast coast of England a re-surrey of Filey Bay, Yorkshire, has been made, 
and tbs sppraurh to King’s Lyon waa resounded. In continuation of the work of 
the preeedlm; Mason, an area of aboot 800 square mi l e s in the North Sea. situated 
to the northward and eastward i>f Iks Humber river, waa thoroughly sounded 
•hi a scale of two incites to ths mil*. A surrey was completed af the river lichen, in 
Suffolk, from it» entrance up to iianubolt dock ; and various localities in the entrance 
U> the Thames, where changes are constantly taking place, were examined. 

On the aonth coast a careful survey was mad* of Spithred and its eastern 
approaches many years haring elapsed aluce the laat surrey eras made, but It was 
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that tie changes which have taken piano have not been Krtat. to consequence 
of report* that the depth in th* main anchorage in Plymouth Sound wa# tea* than 
shown on the chart, a thorough re-surrey wa» made of th* Sound, Cette water, and 
part of the Hannasc, and the unpleasant fact was revealed that the larger tliipe 
would in certain places in Ilia Sound touch th* bottom, with the water at the lore! 
to which it occasionally f»U*- Dredging has consequently been at oooo undertaken. 

< in the treat coast of England an examination was mads of the dockyard bank 
in Pembroke Beach, which resulted in the discovery of several rxky bead* and 
fetch* A TP-surrcy of the ptigHsh ami Welsh ground* in the Bristol Channel 
was completed, and considerable alteration* were found to have taken place In tbi* 
locality. A large scale plan was also made of the harbour and hay of Ilfracombe. 
In continual l«n of th* work of the previous year, the surrey of Carnarvon Bay waa 
ulwf in hand and completed as far as thu South Stock; during tbo progress of tbi* 
work, several rock*, hitherto uncharted, wero discovered. A survey of the north 
coast of Angtrsea was also taken tn hand and completed between tbs Middle Mouse 
and Lynns Point. 

i>u the east coast of Ireland a re-surrey of Wexford harbour and bar was com¬ 
menced, when it waa found that considerable alteration* had taken nlaoo since th* 
previous survey in 1881. 

The srotk on foreign and oolonial shores baa been as follow* ; On the west 
coast of Newfoundland a survey of St. George's Bay was nearly completed; thia 
work will be especially usafol, as at present there is no chart of tbs locality in 
which th* nasigatnr can place any confidence* During tbs progress of the anrrey, 
no fewer than nine rocks, with a lea* depth at water tbau five fathom* over them, 
were found to exlat round the shores of thia bay. 

In the Mediterranean a re-rurrey of tho Maltese island! lias been commenced, 
and the result of tbo season'* work will be a new chart, on a scale of 4 inr.he* to 
the n»**tt<-»t mile, of the Condor* channels and the oaaat of Malta firm Madaiaita 
Puinl to Ras tl Itaheb; the main part of the triangulatian of the remainder of the 
island wa* aha* completed. The examination of the new channel into Alexandria 
harbour, called the ** Straight Bogha* Pam," wwa carefully carried out. Extender 
dredging operations hara busly taken place there, but several spot* were detected 
where tha rock had not been levelled to iba requltwl depth. 

On th* coast of China, the eastern approaches to Hong Koog were surveyed 
between Cape Collinaon ami Cojw D‘Aguilar, thus completing tha whole of ihr 
Tathoag Channel. Tha survey of the western pan of Hunt Kong barbmtr was 
completed, and on the south »id« of the Island a surrey of Tytam Bay, with the 
neighbouring island and channels, was executed, so aa to Join up with tha other 
work at Cap* II*Aguilar. 

In continuation of th# work done on the Macclesfield hank in the preceding year, 
a systematic survey of the eastern half of this rxtenairo coral atoll was carried out, 
and now the whole of tha rim bat bceu carefully examined. No actual ilangrts to 
navigation war* disctmrred doling thia annrey, but lb* eastern portion uf the lagoon 
abound* in coral jatches. with from 7 to 8 fathoms or water over them. On the 
outer rim 0 fathoms waa the least water found. Tbo dredge was in daily use, and 
a valuable collection of coral* obtained from all part* of the bank, in depths varying 
from 8 to 74 fathoms. The specimen* were examined by Dr. Baaartt-Sinlth, atul 
afterwards forwarded to the British Museum. 

In tha southern port of the China Sea, th* survey of Iba Anambw Islands was 
continued, and now tha whole of tliia hitherto little known group ha* been etna* 
plvtely charted. 

Telegraphic meridian distance* were obtained between Singapore Malacca, and 
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rcnang. and thn astronomical position* of several salient pilots to the Strait* of 
Malacca carefully deivnulurd. A large seal* plan of the tumuli of the Klaug river, 
ia the Malay Pi'uluaula, watt also completed. 

In the Solomon Inland*, of which our hydrographical knowledge 1* exceedingly 
meagre, a survey ha* been commenced of New Georgia and adjacent islands. By 
the end of the season an examination hail been completed from the western cud of 
Gheo Island, including Ferguson Passage, Render* and Montgomery Island*, to 
Cape Pitt, and from thenoe along the nortlirrn shore to the westward as far aa the 
Maroro opening into the lagoon. The astronomical pwiiiooi of several place* 
were alio carefully determined. A rotuidrrabl? amount of rainy weather was 
experienced during the pragma of the turvey, from the end of duly to the end 
of Docetubcr, but the auuoa's work has resulted In the charting of a large area 
hitherto almost unknown. In spite of the evil reputation enjoyed by tit* native* 
of New Georgia, no dillirulty vat experienced with them; and, after their Aral 
timidity had been overcome, they were numt friendly atni obliging. 

(n Australia, the survey of the Inner route along tint coast cf IJurumiUnd was 
contained from tho Bird Island*, 15 mile* north-west of Cape Grenville, and com¬ 
puted a* Gar U> the H.ulhward a* the Piper Island*. During the progress of this 
survey, a rock, with only 17 feet of water over It, was discovered, a mil* and a 
half north of the track recommended, between Home Iilauila and Cockhurn reef. 
Fortunately thl* rock ha* not been found by a vessel striking on it. 

In the western a|rpmwh to Tutnr. Strait#, a fortnight waa devoted to the 
examination of nn area in the vicinity of the Proudfoot ahtwls, where two small 
dangerous rocks Itad berra reported in the fairway, and out of eight of land. A careful 
search failed to discover any new danger, though a depth of 2] fathoma waa found 
on the West Preamble patch, IdlhartosupprMed to havano lea* than4 fathom*over it. 

In oonacqneace of the inure frequent visit* of ll.SL ships to Tasmanian watrra 
a jiian of Pmt Arthur in the Tasman Peninsula was completed on a scale of 3 
inches to tho mile. 

The survey of the New Hebrides ha* been continued, and tho whole of tho 
south coast of Ainhrym, west and north-east coast* of Epi, with tho channel 
between the two island*, inclnding Paatna and Lopovi, have been charted cm a seal* 
of one inch to tlic natitlcni mile, as well as the *outh coast of Malckul*. Larger 
scalo plan* of Dip Point anchorage and Craig cove on Ainhrym Island ; Ringdove 
Bay, Foreland anchorage, and Nilaou Bay on Epi Island; Maakidyn* Islands, 
Tiimmsn Dhtml, and Port Ravalioc on Multkula Island, have also been executed. 

Naval surveying otliccr* have alsu been employed, with tho sanction of tho 
Admiralty under the orders of tht Indian Government, and during the season con¬ 
tinu'd the survey of the Coromandel ooast from False Divi 1‘uinl a* far to th* 
southward as BltalUngar shoal in lat. 11 2T N. During the progrrsa of this 
surrey, several now shoals which arc dangerous to navigation went discovered; 
they hav* doulitlras hern fctvmsd since tho last surrey was mad* In 1848, and arv 
probably due to thr northerly act of the current* during the greater |iart cf the year 
rsdepoeiting the elli brought down by the rivers, augmented by the sand and mud 
•tlnrd up by the era during the strong monsoon* and hurricane*. A large scale 
plan of the put of Bombay was mmplotal, ami tbs survey of the const to the 
northward of that harbour commence ]. By the end of the year it had been c<mt- 
pltilvd aa far a* tat. 10° ST N. Tho Laccadive Island# were visited, and pint* 
made of AncuUa, Kavantti, amt Suhaiii Islands, beside* liars of deep soundings 
obtained between various island* of the group 

Tho importance of accurate surreys on a large scale Is strikingly illustrated by 
the number of rocks and dangers to navigation annually discovered, Gila number 
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being «tra*liiy r>n tha inrrrase; a» Ina than 201, which it lit* tccu Ueeuiau nocr*- 
earjr to notify by Notices tn Mariners, hnvic" been reported during the year 1883. 

During tho year the hyilrograpblo dn|artmcnt hu published •'•'.* new chsru 
and plan*, and 10 plate* bare boen improved by the addition of Itl new plana, 
while 4B30 correct iofc* have been made to the chart plate*. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Thb following- report* burn been cent for submission to the Council 
by tho Header in Geography at Oxford, and the Lecturer in Geography 
at Cambridge and Manchester. 

Otwwi, ifiijr 23, lffift 

My lectures during the pant academic year have l>ccn well attended. 
The number of undergraduates reading history varies mum what from 
time to time, and the classes during Michaelmas ond Hilary Term* 
wero rather smaller than in tho previous year, whuu they were larger 
than on any earlier occasion. Tliat the utility of the work has not 
dimiiushtxl in tho opinion of the tutors who send students to thn 
lectures, is iudicutcd by the f.»ot that the number of coUoges supplying 
student* is the ismn this year as last. 

The chief gain of the past year has. however. Icon in tho subject or 
Physical Geography and in the summer term. For tho first titno since 
the foundation of tha Readership, there has liocn a fair attendance in 
this subject and in this term, though naturally the uumlieni are not 
equal to those taking Historical Geography in the winter terms. At 
lost, therefore, after seven years of gradual progress, the whole of the 
instruction offered by the Reader has boeu received by aduquato classes. 

Tho precise statistics am as follow* - 

Michaelmas Term. Subject —Historical Geography. Lectures 
twice a week. U men from 12 colleges; 12 ladies from -I halls. 

Hitary Term. Subject—Historical Geography. Lectures Iwioo 
a week. 37 men from 14 colleges; C lad jut from 2 hallo. 

Summer Term. Subject --Physical Geography. Lectures twice a 
week. C men from one college; 4 ladies from 2 hull*. 

The electors liure chosen Mr. C B. Beasley, M.4., Fellow of Merton 
College, for the Geographical Studentship of the current year. Mr. 
BearJey is proposing to work on the East Coast of Africa, with a 
view to tho Ixitter identification of point* mentioned in tin* Periplus 
of the Erythrean Se* and other similar geographical documents. Mr. 
G. 1$ Omndy, tho student of 1802, has published tho results of hi* 
investigation* in Groce© in a small volume recently issued by the 
Society. Mr. "W. It. Cozens-Hardy, tho student of 1893, ho* worked 
on the borders of Montonogro and Albania, and ia now engaged in tho 
preparation of his result*. 
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A course of ten lectures, under the auspices of tie Society, in 
continuation of those delivered by me in the winter of 1893, was 
given in London in the months of January, February, and March in 
the present year. Owing to various circumstance*, tho attendance was 
not equal to that of lust year. I believe, howerver, that if the proposal* 
now under yonr consideration bo adopted, yon may look for much 
larger result* from tho noxt course. From an educational point of 
view, there is no reason to bo dissatisfied oven with the last course, for 
tho audience Included at least thirty bonA-fidt touchers. 

11. J. Mackixtkb, m.a. 


KiVi'a Coma*. CUm smear. IS. 1S1H. 

Having been ap(>ointeil successor to Mr. Duchanan. as Lecturer in 
Geography at Cambridge. 1 began my duties in October lust with an 
inaugural address on the “ Progress of Geographical Discovery," whioh 
was attended by a large audience, including tbo Vico-chancellor of the 
University. 

Daring Michaelmas and Lent Terms I lectured on the “ Principles 
of Physical Geography" to it satisfactory class averaging fifteen in 
number. Through the kindness of Profeasor Liveiug I had an excellent 
lecture-room in the chemical laboratories placed at my disposal. The 
use of a room in the Now Museum* has also boon temporarily granted, 
for the storage of apparatus, of which at present there is none. This 
deficiency, however, I hope to bo able to remedy to some extent, owing 
to tho favourable reception of an application for a grant or £20 from 
tho "University chest. 

Last summer 1 gave my second series of loot area at the Owens 
College, Manchester, when a marked advance *n» the first year wo* 
made. 

Two courses of lectnres were given, one on a special subject, " Asia,” 
designed far the requirements of a special class of students, and the 
other of more general interest The number* of those attending tho 
course* were twenty-nine and ten. 

The quality of the work done showed an improvement, and a 
satisfactory feature, indicating an increased interest in tho teaching of 
geography, was tho attendance as etndenU of several persons who are 
engaged in educational work outside the oollege. 


il. Ye lx Oia>uah. 
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THE SURVEYS OF INDIA. 1892-93. 

By C. E. D- BLACK. 

The work of the Indian Survey Department daring the years 1893-83 
was carried on by twenty-one parties and throe small detachments, who 
were engaged as usual on trigonometrical, topographical, forest, 
cadastral, and traveree surveys, latitude and tidal observations, spirit- 
levelling, geographical surveys and reconnaissances, and the regular 
mapping and reproduction ancillary to these operations. The triangu- 
lation lay ulong the meridiau of 9G J 30” in Burma, north of Mandalay, 
and was extended for a distance of 70 miles as for as the parallel of 
23° 30' N, latitude. A secondary series on the parallel of 21' was 
carried eastwards over 104 miles, the measurement beginning a little 
east of Fort Sandcman and terminating ueur the Mekong. The most 
important topography delineated was in Baluchistan and the adjoining 
| i&rts. A detailed reconnaissance through tho Ilot maud desert, Siatan. 
and Perso-Baluchistan was entrusted to Mr. E. A. Wainwright, who 
was assisted bv Ahmed Ali, r.s , Atma Ram, and Sheikh Mohiuddin; 
while Yusuf Sharif. K.D., did u good outturn of surveying ulong the 
Persian coast, his first base being measured ut Cbabar, and his second 
at Bandar Ahltaa. His work gouerally waa connected with Mr. 
Wainwright’a reconnaissances. The extension of triaugulatiou into 
the Zhob valley was executed by Captain Mackor-r.io, while Messrs. 
ClandiuB and Tate took charge of the sj*ecial surveys near QaetU and 
tho settlement surveys for revenue purposes in the Pcshin volley. Mr. 
II. Kitchen hod control of the half-inch topography of the lower Bela, 
district, a tract which is comparatively open near the coast of tho 
Arabian Sea, but beocmea very rough to th* northward. As tho epriug 
advances, water in this region is scarce and bail, and there is great 
difficulty in keeping up communications in tho hill districts. Mr. 
Kitchen never recovered from the trying effect of the season's work, and 
died at Quetta on .Inly S, 1883. Some 3700 square miles of topography 
in Makran were completed by Abdul (iuffar, ut. who with Atma Rani 
was subsequently, in May, 1893, deputed to Gilgit to undertake reoon- 
nsiwanue work there. A more extraordinary change of climato from the 
burning wastes of Makrun to tho eternal snows of the Himalayas can 
hardly be conceived. Two other native survoyora were attached to a 
political party an tour through tho outlying districts of Zhob and 
Kundar, and brought bock 4500 square miles of reconnaissance on the 
quarter-inch scale. Colonel Holdich visited the Makran ami Persian 
coasts, and made some interesting experiments with a view to estimate 
thevaltieof the oablo for longi tud e determinations Unfortunately, though 
special reports were prepared by him on these operation* os well os on 
the general subject of trans-frontier surveys, none of these reports finds 
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place in the present account of the survey, au omission whioh Is the more 
inexplicable a* tho Baluchistan narratives have been hitherto regularly 
included in tho annual reports of the Surveyor-General. During the year 
Sub-assistant Superintendent Imam Sharif returned from special duty 
with tho Anglo-German boundary-demarcation party in East Africa, llo 
bad been warmly commended for bia able assistance a* a topographer 
bv the British Commissioner, and received a decoration from the Snltan 
of JSanribar. Hia health has. however, suffered considerably from bard 
work and exposure amid tho dangers of the African climate. Another 
important survey commenced during the year was that of the River 
Indus in Sind, from tho Pnnjnb frontier to the sea—a measure which has 
been rendered necessary by the great changes that have taken place in 
the oonrro of the river since it was last mapped iu I85ri to 1870. The 
now survey will occupy at least threo years. The cadastral and othur 
detailed surveys in Bengal, Burma, and elsewhere, do not call fur special 
notice, hut mention should bo made of tho work of two sections of N’o. 11 
party, who accompanied tho Commission for demarcating the boundary 
between Burma and Siam. A good deal of country had already been 
well reconnoitred by tho surveyors with previous boundary missions, 
but corrections were made by N’o. 11, and gape filled up where necessary. 
Colonel \Voodthorrj>o and Mr. Kelly were in charge of the eastern, 
and MrsHTu. Doran and Shaw of tho western section. The boundary 
Itself being in every case a conspicuous watershed or the course 
of n stream, very little artificial marking has been ndopted beyond 
clearing all salient hilltops of forest, and marking one or two trees 
with the broad arrow and *93. The programme of the party for the 
current season (1888-94) was to oontinue the survey of tho Shan 
State*. to fill in a small gap in the map of the Karcnni country, and to 
complete tiro Anglo-Siaw bouudary. In the northern Trans-Sal wear 
Shan States. Captain Renny-Tailyvur mapped in 1892-93 over 5000 
square miles of a hitherto but little known region, while to the north 
east of t Halm , a sadden rising of tho Kachius wss suppressed by the 
promptitude and pluck of tho survey officer. Mr. J. M. Kennedy. Tho 
most interesting new ground explored was that covered by Captain 
Kenny-Tailyonr's operations. This included the W# country, whoso 
inhabitants had been reported to bo tmnnihals and to live Uko wild men 
in the jungles, but who turned out to be mure civiliw-l than expected. 
They are all spirit-wondiipj<era, and offer up largo numbers of buffaloes, 
pigs,and fowls; their least pleasing idiosyncrasy is an idea that on very 
special occasions, such as when they sow their fields, or an epidemic of 
sickness is abroad, it is advisable to offer np n human head. Those 
heads arc obtained in the wild Wa country by sending ont a hwul-hunt- 
ing party, wire catch any stray travellers they oomv across and decapi¬ 
tate them. Near Hsan Htung Captain Runny-Tailyuur and his Jiarty 
came on the bodies of throe men lying on tho road whose hoods had 
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lwon out off a few hour* before. The Wm near Luu Long are «^iJ 
hy the Shsus Ul be “uot ». very bud," tbo priiic»l>*l difference being 
that thov buy their heads instead o! raiding for them, llio oounirj 
generally is hilly and populous, the village* are numerous and 
largo and arc connected with each other by very good ro»d*. but 
there U nest to no t.adc. The main road usually runs into the heart 
of tho village, through a tuumdied entrance, which proved a great 
obstacle to transport. Much ground is given up to the cultivation of 
tho poppy for opium, and Urge silver-mines undoubtedly exist; but 
though gold is also said to be plentiful, the surveyor* did not any. 
No actual fracas took place with tho Was, but Captain Benny- l’ailyuur 
think* that Uus next attempt to traverse their conutTy may meet with 
considerable opposition. 

Tbe photographic, lithographic, drawing, and other head-quarter 
officers of the Survey did good work as usual. Among the nioro notable 
map« umv be moutiuned thn shoots of the now survey of Calcutta. which 
are Imiug rapidly turned out, aud a third odition of tbe two-sheet map 
of tho citr. A now geulogical ump of India, on tho scale of tf« miles to 
the inch; a map on the ume scale, showing the railway lines and 
distribution of coal; aud three maps illustrating events iu Mr. If. W. 
Funvst'a • History of the Indian Mutiny,’ were also completed, lieaide* 
a large number of plate* of illustration* for arohmologioal and other 
work* published by Government. Colonul Waterhouse records hi* 
experiment* for reproducing brush-shaded ntajia, and printing them in 
colours by heliogravure, one of which has been attended with decided 
sucocas. In this case, th* hill* were drawn on ground-glass with a 
black creta-lovis pencil, which drawiug served at once ns the positive 
transparency for obtaining the imago on tho eop|>er plate. A capital 
specimen of this photo-etching, printed in three* colours, is appended to 
the new volume, and there appears to be no doubt that the greater 
clearness, finish, and durability of tbe copper plate will render tho 
process far superior to lithography for high-«'la«* map woik. 


THE ITALIAN MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS. 

By CLEMENTS B. MARKHAM C.B^ PR-3. 

1t*lt boa undoubtedly contributed the worthiest end best memorial in 
honour of tho fourth century of the discovery of tho new world by her 
illustrious sou. A collection of all tin coutcmj.orai.ooua documents 
relating to (’dumbo*. srUhreaaja by tbo m-st lean.cl men to bo found 
in the land, on every disputed |s>inl and eroiy question of interest 
relating to tbe great discoverer, is a noble monument Many of the 
brightest intellects of bis native country have devoted five year* to the 
grateful tusk iff elucidating the history of their immortal compatriot 
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mul of hi* discoveries. Xo less than six have died while the work wa» 
in progress. The tiuwrnmont uf Italy appointed a Hoyal Colombian 
Commiiuuou, mil spared no » i xpons@ in the prodnotion of tliwo fourteen 
splendid volumes w hich form the Italian monument to Columbus, either 
as regards pajier, or type, or illustrations. 

Tho first two volumes uf the first part contain all the known 
writings of Columbus, nmi photographs of all his autographs, with a 
pnfaee and elaborate dissertations by Signor Cera re dc Lollis, who was 
formerly Secretary to the Historical Institute of Italy. This part of 
the work had been destined for Mr. llarrisse. if lie bad not separated 
himself from the undertaking. Here we a to given tho journal of tho 
first voyage, tho letters to Santnngel and Sanchez, nil the reports aud 
letters to tho sovereign*, the first entail, the correspondence with 
lluhlau, Gorricio, and Ovnmlo. and the Admiral’s letters to his son. 
Then follow tho * Profecins,' and all the notes in tho Admiral’s hand¬ 
writing, in tho margins of tho* Jnmgn Mundi ’of Pierre 1)’Ailly and other 
book* in the Colombian Library at Seville. All the scattered informa¬ 
tion that formerly bad to lx> searched far in varioua works, and some of 
whioh was only accessible in manuscript at Seville. i« now collected in 
these two volumes. 

Thu second part is only second in interest. Hom tho disputed 
ijuratincs respecting the birth and family uf Columbus, and bis conduct 
on various occasions in after-life, are discussed by so competent a critic 
anil historian os tho Signor Cornelio DwitmmL llo settles tho time 
and place of tho birth of the great Genoese—it is to bo hoped finally— 
aud discusses the dates of his arrival in Portugal and of tho Toacanelli 
letters. There are, of course, some points which eon never be cleared 
np owing to insufficiency of evidence, and among them is tho legitimacy 
of Fernando. Desituoni believes that the oridenao against the great 
discoverer kick* the bourn, and adds, " Colombo infinc era un uuiuo; 
chi c*erA lanciargii la pietra." The Genoese historian also discusses- 
tlm knowledge and tho character of his famous fellow-townsman. The 
evidence respecting the corsair* named Colombo, whoso appearance in 
history* has caused so much confusion. Is fully treated by Albertri 
Salvaginuni, who also has occasion to examine critically the meagre fact* 
far funning a judgment on the date uf the arrival uf Columbus in 
Portugal, and of the Toacaimlli letters. 

Signor Achilla Xeri ably sets forth the history of all known portraits 
of Columbus, engraving* of which are given in the volume. It is now 
admitted that the picture once in the gallery of Paolo Giovio, and now 
possessed by his descendant, Dr. Alessandro de Orchi, of Como, is the 
•>nly one with any pretension to authenticity; ami that all those of 
similar typo are merely imitation* of it, with various alterations. Such 
are the pictures At Madrid and Florence, the Cucc&ro, Cogolcto. and 
Rouon portraits, and even that belonging to Homily de Lorgnes, as well 
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a* the outing* in the • Elogia viiwrnu.* All others arc simply the fruits 
of the pain ten' not vtiy imaginative indention, from that attributed 
to Parmigianino at Naples, to the hideous caricature published >n Do 
Rrv. The small panel belonging t«» l)r. Alessandro Je Orchi is, there- 

fore, priceless. _ 

The third part contains diplomatic corre*iKmdeuoo rrom Venetian 
and other Italian orators (amhswulora) relating to Columbus, and the 
loiters of Fietro Martire. Vespucci, Vianullo, Marino Sanuto,nnd other*. 
In the fourth part we have an admirable series of essay» by the well- 
known traveller D’Albortis on the ships of the Middle Ages, a* uu 
introduction to a description of tho ship and caravels of tLo first voyage, 
and essays on early cartography, on the observation* madeiby Columbus, 
and on the instruments used in his time. Signer Bertclli contributes a 
very learned dissertation on tho discovery of the variation of the compass. 

Tho fifth part has not yet reached u», hut it will comprise mono¬ 
graphs on the Italian precursors and continuntora of tho work of tho 
great Genoese, such as Tcsoandli. Pictn. Martire, Vespuoc., Calwte. 
Verraxzano, Pigafottn, and Ikiwoni. It will comprise three volume 
of great interest; and the sixth ond last part is an elaborate biblm- 
graphy of tho works relating to Christopher Columbus and the 
discovery of America. 

This*Is indeed a noble ami imperishablo monument to a great man. 
It will endure for centuries after all the oarping criticism uu tho won s 
and acts or Columbus has been forgotten, except far the few notices 
preserved to point a moral in its pages. It was a most happy idea, 
and Italy ia to be congratulated on having a Government sufficiently 
enlightened to undertako so good a work, and «> many learned sons 
ready and willing to devote their time and talents to advance the 
honour of their country. As l*n»idont of the Geographical Socmty 
of a nation which lias owed ranch to Italy, it is alike a dnty and a 
pleasure to offer on tho part of my associates, os well a* on my owu 
part, our must hearty congratulations to onr Italian friends on the 
completion of their magnificent Colombian enterprise. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS. 

By Vf. L. SC LATER. M.A . F.Z.S. 

No. IL— The Auctkauax Bbmox.* 

Sect. L — Bonse-tnira or tux AtnrnucuX Rmiax. 

The Australian Region includes Australis, New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas, together with all tho Pacific Islamls and Now Zealand It is 
divided from Urn Oriental, tho next adjacent region, by a liuo drawn 

* Cectiuntd from nL 111* |> 10t M»p, f. iW 
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Initwcon the two email islands of Bali sud Lombok (culled Wallace's 
Linoi, and thence through the Flores and Molucca Seas, between the 
islands of OeMn* on the one side, and Sumbawa, Flores. Bourn, Snla, 
nnd Giloto on the other. All the islands westwards of this lino < ij>. 
Bali, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and tlio Philippines) are included 
iu the Oriental Legion: while nil the islands to the rust wards, from 
Lombok to Timor, the Moluccas, and New Guinea, are referred to the 
Austral tun Legion. Besides this, the Australian Legion inc ludes all the 
islands of the Pacific, from the Pelows ami Ladrouos in the north-west, 
to the .Sandwich Islands iu the north-cast, the Marquesas iu the south¬ 
east, and New Zealand aud its neighbouring islands in the south-west. 

lice boundaries, as above given, correspond with these laid down by 
Wallace in his work on Geographical Distribution, with the exception 
that the island of Celebes has bocu transferred to the Oriental Legion. 

Celebes, as Mr. Wallace has fully showu iu his • Island Ufa * ( 'I4), 
is an anomalous island presenting a very difficult problem. It has. 
dim titles*, relations to Mb the Oriental and the Australian Legions, 
but has besides many |>eculiar forms inhabiting it, which do not seem 
to connect it with either region. On the whole, however, the ovidtmoe 
of tho mammals, at any rate, serrea to connect it urnne closely with the 
Oriental Legion, as will ho seen h» tho discussion of the subject in the 
chapter dealing with that region. 

Skct. 2.—Gkswal Vnrw or tub Mauuxl-F.u x* or ntn AqbxbaUax 

LeoIo.x. 

Tho peculiarities of tin* Australian Legion are rery striking. 
Within iU UmniUri** are found the only representatives of tho lowest 
and most reptilian of the orders of mammals; these are the egg-laying 
forms, (tnutkorkfnr&aA, ErhiAntt, and J*roerhi<luti, which constitute tho 
order Monotr»matu(12i. 

Of ths seven generally recoguired families of marsupials, nr 
"pouched animals/' no lew than sir are entirely confuted to the 
Australian Legion, with the exception of two species of phaiangor 
(Phalumja areinss an I P otlArant), which have crossed the boundary 
into Celtdiea. The seventh family, the Didelpkyidfr, or true opossums, 
are found only hi lh« Neotropical Legiun, whence they have intruded 
into the southern part of the Neurotic fiegiou. 

t d the other mammal*, the redouts and the bats are the only orders 
at all adequately represented in the Australian Legion. To tins former 
belung nix genera of Murid* (mice), oil of which, except tho wide- 
ranging it**, are ewifiued to this region ; the only other redout that 
occurs iu it is the Javan porcupine, which has just crowed tho dividing- 
line between the OiirtiUl and Australian Legions into the islands of 
Flores and Smnlsiwa. 

The bats of tho Australian Legion (.'ll are very numerous, more 
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tape cully in the islands t.. the mwth of Australia, where Um ‘epical 
conditions are specially favourable to the development of this group. 
No Iran than twenty-eight genera, containing nearly one humbl'd speaKs 
of lists, are met with within the region, »ml of tl.w genera eight are 
not found elsewhere. This is a high percentage, only excelled ... the 
Neotropical Region, which is extraordinarily rich ... bat*, having .... 
less .tm» forty-two out of forty-sevon genera confined to it. 

The five other orders of terrestrial msm.iiaU— the lingula t*. the 
Carnivora, the Inaoctivoro, the Bdautnta. and the iMmlrnmatu-msy bo 
considered ss practically absent in the Anstralian Ucg.o.., though 
members of several wide-ranging genera l.avo just crossed »he hue or 
] a ration, and an* represented in eoroe of tho i »h m di on tlie north 
Australia: but. with tho r-xoepUon of tho dingo, none of these read, 
the actual contiueut of Australia. 

Th« question of the origin of the dingo has not vet lxwn settled. 
Although f.«il remains of this animal have been found in tho recent 
Tertiary deposits, it is diffloi.lt to say whether the dingo was introduced 
into Australia bv tlia aborigines or is indigenous. At ibo present time it 
appear* to be found both In a wild state and in a sem.-domeat.cated 
condition ai.im.gtlu native Australians. 


Sect, t— Scwtvwos or the Ausnuuw Rkjiox. 

The Australian Begum may bo moat eon vet. icily divided into five 

subregions; there are— , , , . , . . 

It) Tho Jssfni/ $Mhrr,jim, containing—Tire island-continent o! 

Australis, with the dependeut island 1 asmanlo. 

(2‘i Tho Pajmntt Snbrt'jion, containing— The islands lying to the 
north of Australia, including ft.) the Timor group from Lombok to T.mor- 
Lant: 1 t>j the Moluccas, of which the chief islands are Morty. Bateman, 
(JUolo, Bourn, and Ceram ; (e) the large island of New Guinea ; (d) tbo 
New Britain group. oonUining New Britain, New Ireland, the Admiralty 
Inlands, and the Solomon group. 

( 3*1 The Jfruvin* Sttimyim, containing—Tho two islands of New 
Zealand, together with their uutliera Norfolk, Kermadec. and « hntham 
Islands, as also Auckland. Cumpbell. and Macquarie Islands. 

(4) The Pn/ysssiita fabnftim, containing — The varions islands in 
the Pacific from the l^sdrones in the north-west to tho Society and 
Marquesas in the south-east, of which tho principal are New Caledonia, 
the Now Hebrides, and the Fiji and Samoan groups. 

(5) The ffamaiimm Satnrpnn, containing — Tho Sniulwich-Islaml 

group. _ „ . * a 

Of these, only the first two. the Austral and Tajman Srebregtons need 

bo c onsidered in detail, as there are. practically speaking, no mammalian 
inhabitants, except lots, in the other three subregion*. 
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Sac*. 4.—Tut Annul Scwaiitov 

Thi: M island-continent " of Australia, us Air. Wallace terms it, lias, as 
lisa now Iwen positively ascertained, a largo portion of iu interior »• 
pun-bed up and barren us to bo almost destitute of auimal life. But all 
along the cast and south-east coasts, where there is land of sufficient 
elevation to condense tbo vapours from the adjoining ocean, more fertile 
districts are found. Besides tho more widely diffused Australian tyjHJS, 
uonie peculiar forms aro mot witfi only on this side of tho continent. 
Tasmania, whioh is, in fact, but a receutiy separated piece of this portion 
of Australia, has also a moister and lots extrema climate, and contains 
representatives of many of tho special Australian forms, besides sotin- 
indications of an autochthonous fauna. 

The most peculiar mammals of Australia, anil those which first claim 
our attention, nro the two forms which together constitute the sula-luv. 
of monotromes. These aro the extraordinary genera Or»i(hot-bjn:hni 
Echidna, whioh in their toothless jaw*. in the conformation of their 
sternum and shoulder girtllo, and especially in tho structure of tlwir 
rcprotluctlro organs, exhibit unmistakable signs of divergence towards 
the classes of reptiles and amphibia. Tho fir.t of those, usually known 
to tho colonists as tho “ watnr-mole," is entirely aquatic in it* habits, and 
is met with only in the streams and watorholc* of New South Wales auil 
Tasmania, whero it burrows in tho Unkm aud swims and dives with 
great facility. Tho Echidna is more widely distributed, and, as wo shall 
presently see. has also representatives in the Papuan 8ohrugion. It 
inhabits tho scrubs throughout the eastern districts of Australia, ami is 
liknwi.su occasionally found os far along the southern oooat as Western 
Australia. In Tasmnaia a slightly different specie* (Echidtu, Kioto) with 
longer fur, almost concealing the spines (by some anther* considered 
to bo only a geographical race or trabspeciM of the typical form ) is 
mot with. ■ 

After tiro monotremiis, tho most important group of mammals, and 
that which constitutes by far the most provident feature of Australian 
mammal-life, w the great order of marsupial*. Although not absolutely 
restricted to Australia, since one of its component families j* |mn d‘v 
Amtri’Mi, tho marsupial*, from thoir prevalence, constitute a still more 
noticeable feature of th» Atutrallan fauna than the monotretm*. Of 
tlu) seven familieainto wliich this onler is usually divided by naturalist*, 
“i* * re entirely eonfinod to the Australian Kcgiou. Moreover, the 
marsupial* are «o abundant in Australia proper, a* to quite overshadow 
tlio few representative* of tho higher onler* of mammals found within 
its limits. 

• Tho carnivorous dasyures (Daryurid*,) forming the first of thwu 
families take the place i„ Anstralia of the true carnivora of other i, ar t* 
of the world. They are remi-nnctunml in habit*, and prowl about „t 
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Junlc in anarch of the smaller nunumaLt and liird» which constitute their 
fooL In Tuatnunia two peculiar forms of dosynrea oocur, which are not 
met with in tho Anatridian continent. These are the thylaciuc. a Jog- 
liko ariinml with a lung tajwriug tail, noticeable being Urn largest of 
living carnivorous marsupials, and in general external appearance s*> 
much resembling onr familiar domestic friend that the uniuitiate.1 van 
hardly lt« persuaded that ita proper place is in a different order of 
mammal*; uud tho Taamanian devil, a* it is popularly called- * souu- 
-what aberrant dasyure of a prevailing black colour, aln;nt the size and 
Nomewhat of the 'shape of an English badger. and remarkable for it* 
enrage untl votacioua disposition. Both these animal*, turn confined to 
the island* of Tasmania, must have formerly extended into AoBtralin, 
m. tlrnir remains have boon found fossil in the caves of the Wellington 
Valley of New South Wales. Altogether tho .huyures number *om<> 
twenty specie* in Australia anil T aa man ia. 

Ikkidr* tbe daayurt*. a second t) - |w of tho samo family, but in man) 
rosjxjct* divergent in structure, is found on thu mainland of Australia. 
This is tbe Jfyrsnwfchu, or M native ant-eater," a» it » called—a little 
animal of ihi- site and somewhat of tho likeness of tho common squirrel, 
with a long bushy tail and elegant tramrenrau stripes across tho back. 
Tho dfynuer-dm* i» terrestrial in iU habit*, and feeds principally on 
ants. It is apparently confined U» tlio western and central parts of the 
subregion. 

'lie PtramcUd*, or bandicoot*. tho second family of Australian 
marsupials, have ohm teeth adapted to an insectivorous diet, although 
wo know, from tho record* of trustworthy obs- rvera, that somo of the 
specie* feed more or 1c® upon vcguUble aubatanccs. Such is ccutainly 
the case with tho root-eating ilalgyM ( LtijMii) of Wcatein 
Australis, which is abundant over tin- gra*«J ldains of that colony, and. 
from its burrowing habit* and largo hare-like caw, is commonly known 
as Urn •• native rabbit." Of tbo typical bandicoot*(Psra males), fivo or six 
•jKJO.es are known, distribnted orar varion* portions of Australia, each 
colonv having its peculiar forms. They are all purely torre=triul 
aniunds, some inhabiting the den»e*t scrubs, ami others thu hut stony 
ridge* of the upland plain*. Tho only remaining member of tho l .milv 
1‘rruwti‘l* is the anomalous pigfuol ((’Juervjiiu ><uia*otu i. a small rat- 
likv animal with slender feet, wbiuh i* confined to tho hard stony 
grounds of tho interior uf tho southern Australian colon io*. 

A most interesting discovery bos recently liven made in the deserts 
of Central Australia of a new burrowing marsnjiial, of mult -like habit*, 
for which it is necessary to constitute a tn-w family. This little auinml 
lias been described by I>r. E. Stirling (9) under th. nome of 
Sotvrytta Ij/ylld}*, and is apparently very tore. As it* mono Implies, 
it is quito blind, its eye* lieiug represented merely by I'lgmtut-spots 
buried beneath the skin snd mnsclre; furthermore, its whole simcture 
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i* admirably adapted for its Vmrnjwiug life. Full deeariptiaM <if l>oth 
««» habits ami anatomy will bo found In the Tranmelumt of the Koya! 
Society of South Australia for 1801. 

Wo now come to the herbivorous marsupialst Wprvto&mtia >,of which 
♦ here art. tlireo f»milie«, all confined to the Australian llegion. namely, 
the wombats ( ThtutohmigiHm), the phalanger. ( PkalanytriAm), and the 
kangaroo* (SfacropoiUdn-), 

The wombats aro numerically of tho least iroportanco of the three 
families alove mentioned, although the form and general appearance of 
the animals of the single known genus, PkutcMmyi. is hardly le*» 
remarkable than that of the kangaroos. 

There are tbreo species of wombat generally recognised, ono of which 
■8 confined to Tasmania; they arc elumey-looking animals, resembling 
in their form and action, small brer*. They never climb trees, but lire 
entirely on tbe ground or In burrows and holes, feeding on gross, roofs, 
and other vegetable substances In general structure the wombats are 
cloaoly allied to the next family, th« pbalangere, althongh their exclu¬ 
sively tom*trial Imbits tmtnrally involve minor points of difference 
which, added to the character* presented by their dentition, hare induced 
nnturulists to recognise them a* a separate family. 

The phalangers (l'kalom, end*), which next follow. nro a much more 
extensively developed group of animals, presenting us with several well- 
marked generic form*, and with about twenty-one readily distinguishable 
species in the Australian mamtuul-fatina. 

" LUo ^ kmn RW** •» mostly grazing animals, and tho wombats 
lmrrewero and grabber*, thr phalanger. are eveontmlly arboreal in their 
habits, and are umch more strictly nocturnal than the two former grout-. 
In the daytime the phalanger- lie oonoealed in tho hollows of trees, 
issuing forth at uight to feed amongst tho branches upon leaves, buds, and 
fruiU. The koala, or - native bear M ( PhataJarctm), of which f„rm a single 
isolaltd speoiea oaly is known, serves to connect the phalange* wfth 
the woiuliata, being allied to tho latter by many characters, and amongst 
otb«-ro by the al«cnce of a tail, which diaiinguishes it from the rest°or 
its family. In /Vvdociiras, Trirhmttrttt. and Jjnmicia, tho more ttpical 
form, of the Phnlangtrulm, which next follow, tho tall is not only 
well developed, but of vital importance to tbs animal, lining used m 
a prcbemil.. organ. The flying phalanger* of tJu, gem ra Prtau re. 
UjfmmUMmt, and drrefafe#. do not employ their caudal appendages 
m tho *umc way. Bnt this organ, which is much elongate! in sll tbe»u 
group*. and densely clothed with hair, servo*, along with the membrane 
extended I let ween tho fore and hind legs, in the manner of the firing 
squirrels (ftnwp), to support the animal in the air when descending 
from the top of ono tree to the base of another. 

One more very .regular little animal must be enumerate,! before we 
leave the phalanger fsmily-ihe tarsipes (Toni,*, re.frnt.,), small in 
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*i». Imi great in interest, even among the many abnormal forma of this 
wonderful land. The tandjie* i* of the »i*e ami general form of «u 
ordinary mon**-, hnt with a long *kndrr pointed nntxzh , and with thn 
nail* of the t<*v-s for the moat part etnheddud in the upper surface of the 
expanded Jleahy pud*, with which they are terminated, thus affording 
*»mo resemblance to the ohnormal lemtiroiil mammal, T>n*iu» *]*rtr*ut 
of tho Indian Arcliipolago, whence ita name ia derived. Another pecu¬ 
liarity of the tnrsijies ia that it* food appear* to b«- eifilnaivnly honor, 
no other substance having Iteen found in tho stomach* of the *pecimon* 
examined, and ita long and slender tongue being nbviirttdy adapted, like 
the hill of tho hnmming-binl and tlm brnsh-tougne of the loriee, for 
collecting such food. 

The kangaroos (Jfnrropoth'rfa*) jnn#t. bo considered as j»«r rier timer the 
moat iiupoi taut group of ihe Australian mainmal-fanna. I hey an; at 
onc« the meet numerous in specie*. and in tho former ttwlilioti of 
Australia, before tho influx of Europeans took place, were probably 
likowieo tho must prevalent form of mammalian life a* regard* indi- 
vidnals. In his groat work on the mammals of Austmlia, Mr. • loti Id 
has devoted the whole of the socond volnine to the illustration of 
members of thin family, figuring no Ices than 44 «]>ocits ^lr. Tlinmn*, 
in hit recent catalogue of the Manmpialia (13), recognir.es species 

TIichh aro divided into eleven genera, of which the best known 
and largest an. Mneroptu, Demlrolaijui, and ltrltonyia, Tho first of tlnnft 
genera contains the larger kangaroos, in which tin npjmr incieor* are 
of equal length, tho cuninn troth aro dodduoua when present, and all 
the toe* of tho fore foot are of nearly equal length. Dm<tnJu<ju» includes 
four »pecit» of tree-kangaroos. of which, however, only one is found in 
Australia, Dm.Ma-jm* IwwJiolui (2. «) of Northern gucensland, the 
••thera being confined to New (jointa. They are remarkable for tho 
fact that the proportionate lengths of the fore and hind limbs, unlike 
tlioae of the true kangaroo*, resemble those of ordinary mammal*; 
they further differ from all other kangaroos in being arborenl in their 
habits, climbing tree* with great facility, and living on hark, fruits, 
ami have*. 

lUttrmrrln and its allied genua Pokroa# embrace the kangaroo-rots, 
a* they are often termed. These are all finall. trover exceeding a rabbit 
>n size; they possess well -dove loped canine teeth, and have tlm central 
too* of the fore foet elongated to accommodate their digging habits. 

Having oompleted our survey of tho mcmulreiucs and n.anmp tala of 
the Australian Subregion, wo nm»t now consider thu l.uthoriaii serie«. 
which, ns (ins been already ahown, plays • very stiliordinato part in this 
extraordinary fauna. Putting u*ido the marine mammal* -tho seal*, 
cetaceans, arid mronians-and confining o«r attention to tins terrestrial 
groups, wo find only three of the usually tooognim-1 order*, nairndy. 
tho rodent*, lata, and carnivore*, with any representatives in tins 
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atnuigo country-. And tLa carnivores would bo perhaps better con¬ 
sidered Ait quite external to tbo fauna of Australia ptxipcr, since the 
military member of this group found within its limit* i* tho semi- 
domestkated dingo, which, an already nuggnsted, bus not iuiprulwibly 
been introduced by the primitive native inhabitants. 

Monkeys, inuectlvores, and the most useful order ungulates, to which 
it* grassy plains would appear to bo and, os wo know by actual 
• xperieaco are, excellently adapted, are alike unknown, except as intro¬ 
ductions, in Australia, and their functions in a state of nature seem to 
be performed bj the various group* of marsupials. 

Of the other orders, tho rudonfa are repreaeutud by six genera, all 
1 rf longing to the iuico l Muriilm), Of tliesu four are confined to Australia 
proper, while two othore also ixuur in tho l'spnsu Subregion; the 
remaining cme. the cosmojiuliiuu Jfus, or true mouse, nuiaUn no Its* 
than eighteen species in Austral is- The habits uf tho water-rolea of 
I.urupe are assumed by tbo species of the gonna tfplrunjs, which am 
modified for aquatic life(Tho«na*. 18), while the specie* of llaj*Ui* an 
found chiefly iu tho dry sandy scrubs. 

The lot*, with mm exception, nil belong to genera of considerably 
wide distribution, and tho number of species known u> inhabit Australia 
is not von- great. Tliirly uuly am described iu Ur. Dobson's catalogue 
nf latte as coming thonoc, PUrvfnu, the great genua of fruit-eating tuts, 
is represented by a few apvcios; %•> too am the widespread ireoctivcrou* 
genera 1 rtpcni'jii nn.l Miuiopti-ru*. One species of the funner genus, 
the southern pipistrelle (I. aZirotHU*}, is found slunst throughout tho 
Old World, fiom Sirwliaj to North Australia, 


S»i;r. 5 .—A.valvsm of tiie Austeai, Mahual-Facxa, 

Thu lull list of tho mumiualian fauna of tin-Austral Subregion < 7) 
contains tho names or about 169 specie*, referable to gram. Of them 
gtuinu 29. just hall, am not found outside tho Austral Subregion, the 
greater numlmr of them i twenty-five > being munrupials; they include, 
however, three genera of mice (X-ttwyi, IlujutlniU, and Muttaoomgi > 
and oue peculiar bat (BAuKwjcfarw). Thirteen gensra am confined to 
tho Australian ftegiun, that is, am found in the 1‘upnau Subregion as 
well ai iu the Austral Subregion; nf these, again, tho majority am 
uisraupi-ila, Wsidt-s which I here urn two genera of rodcaita (Ifyif/omyt 
au.l f nisiys), and one lsti (XjtrUyihiiua). Seventeen genera which am 
found iu Australia extend beyond the limits of the region, to the 
' iritmtel, and iu hidic can s mugu even into tho Ethiopian and 1'aln-- 
arctic Kegimm. «»f thciwi tho greater iminl<-r (fourteen) are hats; one is 
a marsupial (Pknhtnjtr>, of w hich two species are found in Culobr* j 
auoth-r o» the widely »[OVid genus 3t*i, which is found throughout 
tin- Old World; and the last is a carnivore (Canit), of which the 
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Australian repreaoutativo is the dingo. Coni* is spread over tho whole 
of the rat of the world, liotli Old and Now. 

Taming now to thn distribution of ibo genera within tho continent 
of Australia itself, it will bo found that out of *3 genera (o! mono! retries, 
marsupial*, and roduntai, 2<* aro fairly represented throughout the whole 
mt i.u 13 ue cun fiuud to | 1 |W ottt (several of these ranging north into New 
tiniuea), 7 am restricted to the western and central part* of thn con¬ 
tinent (these Utter nr* chiefly dissert forms such us Peru,jnir , Ck*rup*». 
and HotorjtU*), and the time remaining gomra are found only in 
Tasmania. THwii are Tkjlaritut*, Daigarm, and Mu$la<omy 

If now we reoirtiirider the list, c-muting only monotreiues, tmusajdala. 
and rodent*, it wUl be found tlmi eat of 130 species, 35 range from west 
to east to « greater r.T less eateut; are eouimud to the eastern pan 
..f Australia, in many case* extending t« Tasmania; and 30 ore peculiar 
to Wivtuni Australia, while 10 species oat of the total lira mural -fun us 
are j-ei'iilinr to Tasmania. 


^j, i. r,.-_1 'a?t IltntiKY or niK Austral rii/utturios. 

The past history of tho Australian uiammala is still very obscure; 
the only remains of extinct species Yet discovered havo bten lound in 
cortain lx,no-caves and m surfaoe-depoaita gouevully attributed to tbo 
I’leiatocene ago. 

rutting JLsido tbu dingo, all the Pleistocene iiwmmala of Australia 
belong to tho uioniitrenios or to tho marsupial*, and, " itli tvrn < x- options. 
. an bo accommodated in still existing families. Three exceptions are 
.YefolAeriuia and Hipnrf.sion, the latter of which was a very large am urn , 
equalling a rhinoceros In bulk: but both were probably allwd to the 

oiintiiig katigthrouA. 

Kecontlv a deposit containing bones of these and other large marsu¬ 
pials has loieu found in a dry salt lagoon, oallod Lake Mullignu, in S»«th 
Australia, and whoti thcao roinains have been worked out, a great < u 
more information may bo expected as regards this pliocene or pleistocene 
fauna. A* in South America. these oxtinct animal* •PI**' m 
tuaca to have attained a sire far surpassing that of their degenerate 


^nuiulanta. 

Nunc of the remains hitherto found in Australia throw* uuy light uu 
the origin of its remarkable fauna- Bat quite recently evident* of mi 
extensive mammalian fauna has bum discovered m certain be*. W 
probably Upper Eocene ago, near Santa Cruz, tn I’atagoma. In wlditum 
to a number of other form*, this scries contains remain, of . Urge pr- 
portion »f marsupials, and though tho most promment of three few* 
1-dong to the J> f 'rMpAjri'W»—the maraupial family now . ouhoed to America, 
aud apparently distributed over tho whole northern hemisphere during 
Tertiary tirnre. but not found in Auatralia-a certain number of^ them 
ahnw an Australian stamp. Some of Uiom have even been relegated by 
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Auteghino (1), to whose researches our knowledge of the Santa Crn* 
l,mini is mainly doe, u> the existing Australian family Tttuynridtt. 

If, on further investigation, these references are found to be correct, 
the inference would seem to be that in very remote times—probably 
in tho early Tertian or the late Secondary Period—there has been 
some sort of land connection bet woe u South America and Australia. 
In such case there would be no necessity to Bapposo that Australia was 
ever directly connected with tho rest of tho Old World at all, none of 
the prculiur forms of Australian nmrsupinle having yet been detected 
in any other purl of tho globe. 

Besides the common possession of marsupials, many other rescinhlanoes 
between the faunas of Australia and South America lnivo boen pointed 
out to occur among tho bird* and amphibian*, and isjieeially among 
the tlshc*. Two families of freshwater fishes ( Gnhixxi'h* and IJajAaehi- 
tomitUr) are found exclusively in these two regions, and are not known 
to occur elsewhere. 

Apart from speculation, however, there is no question that Australia 
has bi'ii isolated from sail the other continents since the end of the 
Secondary, »>r at least since the beginning of the Tertiary. Period of 
geological time. 

Sect. 7.—The I’Art’AX Sttmuiox. 

In centmst to Australia, the gnat island of New Gninea, or Pnpnn. 
is traversed thrvmghout by mountain* of high altitude. Tho riven* 
rising in these ranges, aided by the anna of tho tropic®, produce a luxu- 
rinnt vegetation, and such a country a® wo ahnnld suppose would be 
especially favourable to mammal life. Vet ma m mal* ure by no mean* 
abundant iu Now Gninea and the adjacent islands which constitute tho 
Papnnn Subregion. A* is the cave in Australia, the greater nnmber of 
the indigenous uuimols of New Guinea and tho neighbouring islands 
consist of inoootromcs, marsupials, and riKlents, together with a certain 
nnmber of tho cosmopolitan order of bats (8, 10, 11). 

Of the monotreines, two species have been met with in New Guinea, 
lath of them belonging to the family of echidnas above referred to. Of 
these one species, only at present known from the south of New Gninea, 
is hnt a slightly modified form of the small Australian echidna. But. 
in llte mountains, in various parts of Now Guinea, ha® been lately dis¬ 
covered a larger representative of the same order (Proeekidha) , which 
moreover, differs from tho typical form iu having only three toes on its 
fore limbs, and in other particulars. 

Thu Papuan marsupials, us yet discovered, are about thirty-three iu 
number, nnd embrace representatives of tho dnsytirea, lmndioout*. pha- 
lungers, nnd kangaroo*, which are also characteristic families of tlm 
Australian mnmiiial-fatttin. 

There are only two genera of marsupials peculiar to the Papuan 
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region. Ouo of these is Ditlnchunu, a small moose-like auitual l>el« ug- 
jng U> iho family of pholnnguts, and remarkable for ita long tail, which 
beam at iU tip a doublo row of hairs on either side, and thus resemblr* 
a feather. The other genus is Darei >pa«, containing three species of 
somewhat nearly allied to the true kangaroo*. A third genus 
( ItmilnJayiu), containing kiingarous, spedolly modified for arboreal life, 
was formerly tupputal to be peauliar to Ne\' Guinea. But a iptnins of 
the Mine form, as already mentioned, lm* i>cen ascertained of lato years 
to exist in Northern Queensland also, thus giving further proof of Urn 
•imilarity of the Pnpuau and Austral mammal-faunas. 

Nearly all the marsupial* found in the Papuan Subregion are 
confined to the island of New Guinea: a few, however—fur example, 
the phalanguTB—also inhabit the other islands of this subregion. The 
common grey ctincns (Vknltuu/rr arimlalit) extends from Amboyua in tlio 
Moluccas and from Timor all acroea New Guiiuu, and us far cast us New 
Britain and the island of Sim Chris toval in the Solomons. As regards 
the remaining orders of mammals, a fow scattered representatives of the 
higher forms (Ungulato. (nsootivura, and Carnivora) ala found in the 
island* of the Papuan Subregion. Some of threo hare, undoubtedly, 
been introduced by the Malays from tho unighlxittring island* of the 
Oriental Bogion; but other® have boon described by naturalists a* 
jarculiar epeciea. In the latter case, if we assumo that the specific 
distinctions Irnve been satisfactorily established, it is not probable that 
snob spocies have boon brought into the Papuan Begion by the hand >>f 
man. It is more likely that they liuvo migrated into it at an earlier 
period, since a considerable lajiso of time is necessary before tho effects 
of isolation cun produce n now race of sufficient distinct maw from the 
original form to be entitled to s|*ecific separation. As regards the 
Papuan ungulates, several kiuds of wild swims (Su»> are stated to lw 
mot with in tlio Papuan Uegion. How far these differ from one 
another, ami whether they are really distinct from tho allied wild pig* 
of the Oriental Begion. Seems a little uncertain. It is probable, however, 
that many of these so-called “species" of wild pig may bo descendants 
of the domestic animal, which has ruu wild, as is well known, iu many 
of the Pacific Islands. The other representatives of tho order Unguium 
found in the Papuan Subregion are three species of deer belonging to 
what h> turmoil tho Kusiuo group of the genus Ctrtut. Two of these deer 
are ounfined to Timor anil the Moluccati group of islands respectively. 
All three are closely allied to tho Javau deer t Or tin hiy^tqihu*). and 
it is i|uite possible that they are merely dwarfed forms of this species. 

Passing over, fox the present. Lite rodents and bats, tho Carnivora 
are represented in tho Papuan Begion by three species. These are a 
oat (fjit mryalolu), of which very little is known, but which U stated 
l,v Mr. Jentink to Ite ijiiite a distinct species, uud to be confined to the 
islands of Timor and Kotti; a palm cat (Pitradoxmni ftrnaapArot/ifs* ■. 
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and '* rivet (F»V«?nr«i hiu‘jalu»ijtt\ Of three two last the palm-cat ia 
found in both tl»e Moluccas ami the Timor group, the civet only in thn 
Moluccas. These two animals hireo in all probability been introduced 
by the 3Ialay», aincu they «r<> finptcutly kept by them aa pet* in 
captivity. 

The order Ito-ctivora is represented in the Papuan Subregion by 
aliont five specie* of aiuall shrew* (CV <nJmra ), but ao far as is yet known 
these occur only in tho Molucca* ami in Timor, and do not reach 
further east. Lastly, two specie* of monkey just enter tho margin of 
tlm snhregiiin, namely, tho onmmon marawjno (.Vornru* rptomolgui), rvrx 
widely distributed throughout tho Oriental Region, which has crossed 
“ Wallace’s Line ” into Flares and Timor; ond the black ape of Colelx* 
(CgnojMteu* ntffcr ), which has passed tho narrow straits between that 
island and Uatchian, one of the Molucca group. 

Tim rodents are represented in tho Papuan Kubregion tiy a con¬ 
siderable number of rats and mice of tho family Murid*, all of then* 
restricted to tho subregion. One of those, remarkable for its peculiar 
and probably prehensile toil, is found only in the mountains of Now 
fininrit, and has been placed in n Dew genus (O,tummy*). Among the 
rodents also thore ia one very obvious intruder from the west [ thia 
is the Javan porcupine (Matrix jams lieu), which in this subregion is 
fonnd only in Timor, bnt is very widely distributed thonghout the 
Oriental Malayan Islands. 

Finally, the Papuan Subregion, with its luxuriant vegetation and 
tropical forests,seem* to lie extremoly favourable to the presence of bats, 
of which there are more than 00 specie* known to occur within its 
limits. More especially is this tho case with thn large fruit-eating 
hats of the germs Plrvoput, since about 20 out of thu 40 kuown 
species of thia genus are found within this subregion. This genu* 
l Plcmfui) has nu extraordinary area of distribution, which it is iliflhmll 
to account for satisfactorily. Its range extends from Madagascar and 
the neighbouring Mascarene Inlands through tho Seychellos to India, 
I'eyh'ii, Burma, and the Malayan Archipelago, and includes even 
South?m Japan; thence it is continued over all the Papuan Subregion 
into Australia and most of the Polynesian Inlands. This genus, it 
may be tinted, seems to have a special propensity to | well liar develop¬ 
ment in insular areas. Out of about 4ri species of Pttrop a* an yet 
known, only two (Amjm nwdis* from Imlia, and Plmvfm tduJu of thu 
Malay Peninsula) are fonnd on the main continental mass; all the 
other spectre are confined to islands, and in many cases to very small 
limits. For instance, one apedre (P. in restricted to tho 

t’onion) Islands in the Indian Ocean, three others to single islands in 
the Solomon group, and a fourth ia only known from the inland of 
Lombok. 
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Sect, h.— Analysis or nre Papcax Mammal-Faux a. 

The number of genera of tnaiumnU represented in the Kip nun Sub- 
region it JjO; of these 8 are restricted to tlie subregion (namely, 
Procchi'hui, Di.tarhuru*, Vurcopala, Chiummy*, Plrrulojtrx, AV«on yeftrit. 
Mt lonyeUrit, and Anthr>i>$). There itro also 12 genera, nearly all mar¬ 
supials, common to the Papuan Subregion and Australia; and It) 
genera common to the I'Apuan Subregion and the Oriental Hegion, Of 
these, however, only fi (Stu and ft gtineru of bats) penetrate so far 
eastwards as Now Guinea; the other 10 are stragglers over *• Wallace's 
Lino" br far as tho Timor group and the Moluccas only. Thirteen 
genera (PAuAniyer, J/«#, und 11 genera of bats) are found tn both tin 
Oriental Kegiou and the Papuan and Austral Subregions. 

Suer. It,—T he Maori as tjcmiBaiox. 

The Muuriaii Subregion include*, besides New Zealand pr»jpcr, many 
smaller groups of islands in the «ca around, such as Norfolk Island, the 
Kcrmadoo group, Chatham Inland, Stewart Island, Auckland Island, 
Campbell Island, and Macquarie Island, and probably Lord lluwe'* 
Island, though in some P-*poct* this appears to belong rather to the 
Australian mainland than to New Zealand. 

As in the Polynesian Subregion, there are no iudigonou* terrestrial 
mammal* found tn this Subregion, the only exception being a species of 
rat ( Miu moon'sm). But it i* quite possible, nny, prolmblo. that this rat, 
ns its name seems to imply, was brought by the invading Maoris into 
New Zealand from Tonga, or from wherever the Muons originated : in¬ 
deed. Mr. Thomas believes it to ho identical with a Polynesian sjiccic*, 
V’ * rxuUiua (of Bnller, Trnn*. .V. Z. Intt., xxv. p. 4t> l. Tho only two bar* 
recorded from New Zealand are Styrtncina /r(wmi/<t(n, the spucics a* well 
ttM the genns being both restricted to New Zeolund and CAu/fnads«* 
mono, which is also found in Anstmlin. 

The ieluude of New Zealand are indeed remarkable a* being the 
only insular area on the globe, of any considerable tow, which are 
entirely destitute of inunirnal-lifo. All the other largo islands of tho 
world possess u mninmal-fanna of greater or loss richness, related to 
tho continent to which thoy are nearest, and have consequently been 
termed by Mr. Wallace “continental inlands." All »tich •’con¬ 
tinental islands" are separated by narrow seas, of no great depth, 
from their respective continents. New Zealand alone, of all the larger 
islands of the globe, is disconnected by a considerable breadth of oooan 
i about 14oo miles) and also by a deep saa (more than 2000 fathoms) 
from the nearest point of mainland. 

This fact and tho absence of an indigunons mammal-fauna show that 
New Zealand has not been joined directly by land with Australia 
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recently, evon in n geological sen*.' of that term ; possibly it I Mi* never 
licen so connected ut ull. 

To determine, therefore, the geographical affinities of tlxia subregion, 
wo must turn to the birds and tu the other lower group*, and mi 
endeavour to gain an idea of the infinities uf these interesting island*. 
In Now Zealand the want of mammals has Imjcu apparently snpplied in 
former epochs by the great development of two families of flightless 
bin)*. One of those groups, the kiwis (Ayttryijidw), is still represented 
by fl vii or six species, although these bird* are being rapidly extermi¬ 
nated bv the British colouists. Tho other group, the nioaa (I>in»rnilhi<l*), 
are now quite extinct, bat as remains of their skin and feathers have 
been found in some of the eaves of tho Southern Islands, and oa the 
uneient legends and songs of tho Maoris contain umuistakablo references 
tu tkuiu, it 1* probable that they liavo ceased to exist only withiu tho 
last few hundred year#. 

In addition to the flightless birds, recent and extinct, Nuw Zealand 
Mill {Muticasc* two very singular forms of parrots (AVitor and Sirimjo^t* i, 
for tire rvcoptiou of which special families have been formed; and 
••ighteen other jieculiar genera of land-birds, most or which urn related 
more or les« remotely with Australian forum. Altogether Lhoro are in Now 
Zealand Wt lanl-birds, belonging to 34 gonora. of which 10, or nearly half, 
ate not known elsewhere. There are also five peculiar genera of wader* 
and aquatic bird* in Now Zealand, making -l indigenous genera in all. 
Among its few reptiles, also. New Zealand numbers the vury remarkable 
tuatera (jBpkroodu * jMnrtntna), which, though externally mumbling a 
lizard, differ* from all other laoertians in so many points of its skeleton 
and internal structure that it is usually considered to belong to a eejiurate 
and distinct order of reptiles. The nearest silica of this form are found 
nuong threo extinct families which make tip the order HhynckuccjJiuliti. 
Remains of these families occur ill iwjds of Permisu age in Germany, 
in the Kenpcr of Hlgin • Scotland ), end in the (prvlialdy contemporaneous') 
Gouda ana lied* of indin, a- likewise in tho lower Eocenes of North 
America and Northern Europe. 

All thine facts indicate n great amount of individualism in tho 
Muorinn Subregion. But on the whole they betray an affinity to tho 
tropical pirt* of Australia aud tu the Papuan Subregion rntiicr than to 
the temperate portion of Australia, to which New Zealand is now nearest 
in point of actual distance. This connection is further continued by 
the soundings of the seas round the islands, which show that, although 
on the west, south, and oast deep water exteuds all round, a long sub¬ 
merged hank, with a depth of leas than a 1000 futhouis, stretches along 
to the north-west, and connects tho aliallow waters round Australia 
with those round New Zealand. 

I; is proliablo that the land connection between the two areas, if it 
orer uclnally existed, took place somewhere along this line. 
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A» already men tinned in tho first articlo of this series, sonrn writer* 
nn (»«o graphical Ifistiiimtiou, e*|.wially Trofessor Huxley and Ptofwswr 
Jfewton. stv inclined ti> give to New Zealand ..nd its island* the rank 
of an independent region among the primary divisions of the globe. 
There is, no douht, a« ha* just boon shown, a good deal to bo said for 
this proposal; hat. on the other band, there are even more valid reason* 
for retaining Now Zealand a» » subregion of tho Australian Ttegion. Ln 
the first plaoe, wo are here dealing with mammals alone, and it soetrn- 
rsiiheT absurd to assign the value «.r a primary region to a group of 
entail islands chuiacterUed by tho almost entire absence of that class 
of animals with which we are must concerned. In the second place, 
looking at, region* from a more geucral point of view, there is a great 
piacticnl convenience ios Mr. N\ allace ha* pointed out) in keeping tho 
more or less equal divisions of the glolw as primary division*. It seems, 
therefore, to be. quite imnecmoary to elevate an small a portion of tire 
wotld into a primary regiou. Other *mall insular areas might, with 
souio justice, put forward nearly similar claim*. In tho third place, 
although Now Zealand possesses no indigenous terrestrial m a mm als, yet 
tho fauns, such ns it is, shows un unmistakable affinity nf various degrees 
to that of Australia, aud more especially to tho tropical |>art of that 
continent. It is. indeed, prolsible that tho whole of the fauna of Xvw- 
Zealaud hits been originally derived from that source, although in tho 
greater number of oases it ha* undurgone considerable modification. 

Mr. II. o. Forbes (4) ha* lately put forward a speculative articlo 
on tbo funner existence of a (now mostly snhmergod) southern continent, 
tho remains of which .ire represented by tbo land round the South I "l 1 -, 
while former srins stretched upward* anil embraced New Zealand. 
Kastern Australia. Tasmania, Madagascar, tho Mascareno Wands, *nd 
part of South America. Tbo ground* for this bold assumption, which, 
although hv no means now, has not Wen previously developed to so 
great an extent, rest chiefly on tho finding of tho remain* of a largo 
ucydroinino rail in the Chatham Islands, allied lo the now extinct 
ApkmtfitTifx of )Isnritius. and tho fossil I tones of a large coot (/Wire) 
allied to F. mmImi of the same island. Other evidence adduce! i* that 
of the occurrence of the Iintihc. or struthinns birds, in New Zealand. 
Australia. Madagascar, and Patagonia. But the distribution of strathious 
hinl* is probably to be explained much in the samo way n* the distri¬ 
bution of other archaic forms, such ns tho lemurs and tapirs. Ihoy are 
remnant* of what were ooo more widely spread groups, lhat this U 
likely to be tho case is showu by the recent discovory, in other parts of 
tho world (’such as tho Sewaliks of Indio, and tho Eocene* of England 
atul France ! of the remains of other extinct rutito birds. 

Another piece of evidence brought forward by Mr. Forbes is the 
occurrence of Didiiareiui in the Samoan group, and of the dodo (Z)uls»), 
to which <•»/«* wo* once supposed to lie nearly related, in Mauritius. 
No. I—Jm.r, 1894.] 8 
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But it is now known that DiduncuitM bus little or no ufumty to tho 
dodo. and that it is iu fact a more strongly modified mernbei of thu 
family Coluinbida*. 

Mauritius, as a matter of fact. Is in every way a very typical oceanic 
island,and them hccum to lx< little evidence,either physical or xoulogicul, 
of its having been ever connected with any other land 

Slot. 10.—Tut PflUSHUX Scnnraiox. 

The Polynesian Subregion includes all the numerous aud scattered 
island group* of the Pacific, from thu Lad rones aud Carolines in the 
we>t to the Marquesas in tho east, with the exception of the Sandwich 
Islands, which, owing to their many peculiarities, must he kept apart 
*» a separate subregion. 

Thera is very little to bo said concerning tho Polynesian Subregion 
so far hs mammals are concerned. As is always the case with oceanic 
islands—that is, islands that do not seem to have ever been diraotly con¬ 
nected with any of the great land masses of the globe—the mammal* 
fauna of Polynesia is practically uun-exietont, the only exception losing 
a certain number of bam, which are creatures able to traverse the inter¬ 
mediate sea-areas, and so more resembling birds than ordinary mammals 
in their distribution. 

There are, however, besides the huts, three species of the cosnu- 
ftoliUn genus Jftw fniicc and ruts), recorded to occur in Polynesia, 
whether truly indigenous or tho modified descendants of introduced 
species it is impossible to say. 

Uf the eleven sj>ccies of liats which have been registered ns Poly¬ 
nesian, eight are peculiar to the subregion, two extend into Papuu. and 
.one ranges even as far as the Oriental ltogion. 

But, looking to tho extreme poverty of the mammal-fauna. it is 
evident that, to nscertaiu thu general character of the sulm-gimi, we 
must turn to the birds. These, as shown by tho excellent summary of 
Polynesian ornithology recently compiled by Mr. Wiglesworth (IS), 
are, considering the numl>er of islands, nut numerous, but on thu whole 
show distinctly Australian affinities. 

Sect. 11. —-Tit* Hawaiian Bumuhhox. 

The Hawaiian Subregion Includes only the Sandwich Islands. This 
group uf islands is situated in tho northern port of the Pacific Ocean, 
and is very isolated, not only from thu great land-masses of Asia and 
America, from whiah it is separated by u very deep ocean mute than 
2000 miles across, but also from the other larger groups of the Folv- 
iusian islands, such os Samoa and the Marquesas, from which it is 
parted by about the same distance. 

The larger islands composing the group arc seven iu number, nil of 
purely volcanic origin. 
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As would bo naturally expected, there are no indigenous laud-mum* 
mals iu the Hawaiian .'Subregion, but a tingle species of l>oi (Aiataylui 
m-Mioto) occurs there. This kt belongs to a genus found in America, 
and has, nri doubt, reached the Sandwich Islands from that niTitiucut- 
The birds, however, to whiah we must turn for a moment in order to 
gain some idea os to the composition of the Hawaiian fauna, show ex¬ 
treme specialization. The greater number, not only of the species but 
oven of the genera of this subregion, are peculiar nud wholly restricted 
to these islands. 11 is. of course, among the smaller laud-birds ( Puttert*) 
that this individuality is most marked; but even in the other groups, 
where tbo distribution is generally wider, the Hawaiian birds are, in 
many cases, local. Wo shall, however, be able to form a better general 
idea upon this subject when Mr. Scott Wilson’s now work on the Hawaiian 
Avifauna (10), now in proocss of issue, 1ms been brought to u conclusion. 

As is the case with the birds, so with the laud-ehulls, which have 
been carefully studied by the Kev. J. T. Gulick, a wonderful B|*»iuliza- 
tiou is found iu the Hawaiian fauna. 

There are, therefore, ample grounds for making u separate subregion 
fur this remote island group, notwithstanding Its small size and the 
complete absence of inamnuiliau life. 
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NOTE ON THE R.G.S. MAP OF TIBET.* 

Ey OENEHAL J. T. WALKER, B.A., C.R. F.R.S., Lata SunrsyorauieraJ 

Of India. 

Tire map of Tibet which in now published lias Lean under compila¬ 
tion in tho ofli.tr of tho Geographical Society for several year*. Portion* 
have be n published from time to time on various scales, to illustrate 
tho Toporta of furious travellers in this region which have been sent to 
tho Socioty and read at the evening meeting*. Tho publication of the 
map a* a whole ha* l*en frequently delayed, in order to permit of the 
incorporation of now work, and the Correction of old work oa frcali 
materials became available from time to time. Tho map now contains 
all the latoet information, which the scale ( 3J4 i ono , or CO mile* = 1 inch) 
is sufficiently large W show. 

The materials on which it is based have been derived from tho 
following sources:— 

On the south, the information has been wholly taken from the 
Trans-Himalaynn operations uf the native explorers attached to the 
Indian Survey, notably Pundits Naiu Singh and Krishna, wbow explora¬ 
tions were published by the Srciety shortly after they were made, 
Nuin Singh explored tho Tibetan touroes of the Indus, and a consider¬ 
able portion cd the nppor course of the Yarn Tsanpo, or Brahmaputra 
liver, in tho year* J86C*~07, and in 1874-7.7 he explored a lino of coun¬ 
try Btretebmg from west to east about 2" north of his previous work, 
from the • astern frontier of Ladakh to thu Taogri-Xor Lake, and thence 
southwards to Lhasa He eventually reirtruod to India by a route over 
the eastern Himalayas, and through Ilhotan into Assam. 

Krishna, in tho year* 1879-82, took a line of exploration from Lhasa 
noithwards into the Tsaidam plateau, along a route part of which had 
been taken by the Ituesiau explorer, lVjevalski. in bis attempts to 
Teach Lhasa from tho north; ho then struck northwards to Sachu. or 
Saitu, in the plains of Mongolia to the north-east of lx>b Nor. Returning 
to Ttaidam, he mado hia way through Eastern Tibet to the town of 
Darchuodo, or Ta Chtcn T.n. which is situated on tho high-road between 
Lhasa and Peking, and mi the border-line between Tibet and China, 
lie tlicii turned westwards lieck to India, and, travelling rid Batimg, 
reached Sauia in tho Zayttl valley of Til«ot, net far from eastern Assam; 
bnt, being unable to jams through the wild tribes inhabiting the 

• M«p, p 'JO. 
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intervening Kill*, ho took a very circuitous route, northwards anti west¬ 
ward* tui Dongssr, .Tithog, and Arig, to tins vicinity of Lhasa, and then 
turned southward* *ud crossed the Himalaya* into India. Krishna's 
route up to Tsaidam and thence dowu to T* Chien Lu »«<1 Sauiu, and 
up again to the vicinity of Lira**. has been adopted throughout; but for 
the country flour Ttaillam northward* up to Sachs. the work of Me^n. 
Cary and iXilgletfdt ban liceti taken in preference. 

All the detail* to the went of the meridian of *2 have been taken 
from the maps of the Indian Survey. 

The Khotau-Tarim river down to Chigalik and Lob Nor, the route 
from Chigalik over the ALyn Togh and t 'huuiou Tagil ranges to Usgh 
Tokai. and thence dowu to the Naiohi valley in southern Tsaidam. and 
finally the route up to Sacha in Mougulm, ore taken from the maps of 
Messrs. Cary and Dalgleish. 

The Kuen Lun range between tlm meridians of 80 and Ul\ and its 
lakes and northern apuni, have boon taken from a Russian map by 
l'vvlwf. 

The Knen Lun range botwveu the meridians of 01 and 101 , together 
with some of the country to the south, and tho N’an-SIiati range of 
Mongolia to the north, liav* been taken from the lost edition of Pfjo- 
valski'* travel*, published in St. Petersburg in 1888. 

Tho route from I job Nor to Sachu, mid theuoe over the Ping Duvall 
and Yangi Da van pass, and on to Luk- Koko Nor ncro** lha plateau 
wluch lies t.. the south of the Nan Shau rouge, Jutt been taken fioui 
the recently published map of Mr. St. George Littledalo (see OwjprafUeat 
Journal, voL iiL. page 540). 

A route from west tu cast across the CUaug-Uug of Tibot, lying to 
the uoith of Nain Singh's route id 1874-T.-., and stretching from north- 
eastern Ladakh into tint region to the north of Lake l'ctigri Nor, has 
taken from tho map of ( aptein Powers Survey in I8B1. 

A route between the tunridiuna of Htf and VIfrom tho Lob Nor 
Oitintry down to tho neighbourhood of Die Tengri Nor, luo been taktu 
from tiio map published by M. Boovalot and Priuw- Henri of Orleans. 

Information ha* Iweii obtained from Mr. ttockhllP* two journey* 
into Tibet from points on the north-t«at in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Koko Nor: the first was by way of the lake* t'liariug Nor and Oring 
Nor. near tho source* of tho Hoang-Ho river, to -lycknndo, and thvuco 
to Ta-Chkn-J.u; the *etxmd wo* Unougli Southern Toaidam and ovor 
the Kokoehili and Dangla range* down south to latitude 32’ by 
longitude DO l*"'. 

The country between die jmTallclsof 41 and •>- , and the meridians 
of IKi to t«8°, and thonce on to Ilntang, hn* been compiled from the 
surveys of Captain Dower and Mr. Rockhill, w ith a few addition* from 
the map published by M. Bonvalot mid Prince Heuti of Orlcsn*. 

A considerable portion of the very elevated region of <'lung-tang, 
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which lie* between the Kuen-l.nn range and tho ronto taken by 
4 'aptain 1 lower, is shown as k blank. Untsinn maps show ranges of 
hills on this tract which may possibly exist, but are as yet purely 
wmjoctnraL Thns a blank, with the wonl “unexplored'* printed 
across It, lias lx*n adopted as at present preferable. 

As regards the values of the co-ordinates which have 1«cn adopted 
tor the construction of this ninp, to the south and west thoy have all 
lieen derived from the Indian Survey. Elsewhere several latitudes 
have been determined astronomically by vjirions explorers, which are 
sufficiently accurate for the purposes of a map on a small scale. The 
longitudes are less reliable, having, without exception, been deduct'd 
from tho traverses of tho routes. 

The longitude of Sacha or Saitu in Mongolia may be taken os an 
oliligatory point. Tho value adopted for this map is 04’ 54' east of 
Oresnwich, which is the revised value given by Tijevalski in the mnp 
accompanying the account of his fourth cxploratiim into Central Asia, 
t tther values are as follows;— 


rrjtnr»Uki, br bis •eenad and third cxplunUioiia 
Krlahas. after oitterUm fur inognetle variation ... 

Cary soil Dalglrtih . . ... ... — 

l.ittlnhdn ... . 

Krittarr. with Count Swrkrny'a eij .tiiiii.ii 


1U- SB* 
91° S3' 
W" ■»»' 
SH'IU' 
94 ‘ Srt* 


The longitude of Darchcud" or T* Cbien Ln, ou tho extreme cast, 
niny lo taken us another obligatory punt. The adopted value is 102' 1?. 


Krishna's work gm* . . 15* 

Knltrinr • ... ... ... ... ... ... ,... IW* F 

IUImt's • t<* mi sa« ••• ••• ... 1U2 5 18' 


THE RECENT TERRITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN AFRICA. 

By E. <3. HAVENSTEIN. 

Wi j-Teavut the readers of (he Jumnnl with two sketch-maps darigusd 
to Illustrate thr territorial changes in Africa which have been brought 
aUmt by the agreements concluded on May 3 at Nome and on May 12 
at ItrtisveU. The agreement with Kiug Lco|mld, as sovereign of the 
“ Independent Congo State,” is intereating ut> aooouut of tho novel 
political “ Icaimholda" which it creates. It deals with territories 
covering 209,350 square mile*, of which 175,5341 *quan> miles are leased 
to King Leopold, whilst 18,910 ore assigned to Great Britain. 

In the extreme south the Congo State definitely withdraws it* 
pretension* to 14,04)0 square mile* of territory lying between Lake 
llangwvolo and the Lnapttla. Tho line separating ISritisli Central 
Africa fmtn the Congo Stnt- i« to bo drawn fmm Cape Akalangn 
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(5 lit S.) on tbo Tanganyika to Ihu debouchure of tlic Luapala from 

Ijikc Mvrern. 

Tie king has. moreover, granted to Great Britain a lease of a strip 
of territory 15J miles brood, 188 miles in length, ami consequently 
2910 mile* in urea, which, lying along tho north-western boundary of 
German Kaet Africa, connect# Lake Tanganyika with Lake Albert 
Edward. This lease is to remain in force so long as tho territories now 
constituting the Congo State shall remain under the sovereignty of 
King Leopold and hie successors. This territory is to be administered 
by Great Britain, who will thus be able to build a railway across it. 
in addition to this, the Congo State authorizes tho construction through 
its territory bv Great Britain, or bv any company duly authorized by 
tile British Government, of a line of telegraph connecting British Central 
Africa with tho British sphere of influence on tho Kile. It is prubuldc. 
however, that the arrangeme nt with tegard to this strip will be tnudilkd. 

Far more extensive have been tho territorial changes in tho Kilo 
region. Art. I of tho agreement defines tho boundary separating 
tbo Congo .State from the British spliutv as following tho 30th meridian 
as far north us the watershed between the Kile uud the Congo, and 
theuoo following tint watershed. Thin implies the definite surrender 
to the Congo State and it* eventual ancoatabr of u territory of 9950 
square mile*, water'd by the head-streams of the Wclle-Cbangi and 
Arowimi, both of which are tributary to the Congo. 

The territory marked g upon our map is granted eti lease to King 
Leopold XL. who will administer it. This lease will lapse as soon as 
tiie king shall cease to be sovereign of the Congo State; but a strip of 
territory 15 milw in width, connecting lailcB Albert at Mahugi with 
the Congo l stain, shall then revert to the Congo State. Thin territory 
is bounded on the east, by the Nile, on tin; west by the watershed of tho 
Kilo and the 30th meridian, and ou the north by the 10th parallel. 
Its area is 42,790 square miles. Within it lie the well-known places 
of Wodelai, I hi file, Kirri (where tho Kile becomes navigable), Liodo, 
und Fushnda. Tho existing tribal boundaries liave been ignored iu this, 
on in moat preceding African agreements. 

Finally, the territory marked A> afl d liounded by tho 25th uud 
ItOlh meridians, the watershed of the Kile, und tho loth parallel, ban 
b-en leased to the Congo State, tho lease to remain in force so long us 
tho Congo territories, us an independent state or Belgian colony, shall 
temnin under the sovereignty of King Iacopold or his successors. 

British Somaliland, as defined in conventions concluded with France 
fFebruary 1, 18S8) and Italy ( May 5, 18!*4), include* in urea of 75,200 
wjna.ro mile s. Thie •* protectorate" dates from 1884. in which vear 
Great Britain occupied lUrbera, Bulbar, and Zuiln (Zeylaj. In 1885 
treaties were mode with the Isa, Gadabirai, and Hula Awul; and by 
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an Order in Connell, dated December 1*>, 1889; a protectorate wan 
proclaimed over the whole coast, extending from Has Jibuti, at tho 
mouth of the Gulf of Tajura, to lt«ndar Ziyadn. In li>87 Great Britain 
recognized tho French protectorate over Obok and Tajura, to tho west 
of Boa Jibuti, and coded the Mtisha Islands. According to an agree¬ 
ment concluded in 1888, the boundary’ separating tho British and 
French protectorates begins at tho wells of Hadu, on the coast lietween 
Jibuti and Zaila, and runs by way of Ahosuen, Bia Knlwba. and Jildess, 
in tho direction of Harar. Tliat important commercial town, since 1887 
occupied by Menolik, tho Emperor of Ethiopia, was not to be annexed 
by either France or Great Britain, both retaining the right of opposing 
attempts on tho part of any other power to acquire or assert any right 
over tho town. Great Britain lias now waived this right in favour of 
Italy, for the boundary agreed npon commences at Jildeoa, passes to 
tho north or •■out of Darrni Jig-jiga and Milmil, then follows the 
8 th parallel to 48 E., and ultimately reaches tho coast in 49 E., near 
Bondar Ziyada. The territorioa of the Girri, Bcrtiri, and Bor Ali in 
the west, of tho Ogaden in the south, and of tho Mijurtiu in the cast, 
are assigned to Italy, whilst a portion of the Isa, the Gadabirai, tho 
Ilahr Anal, the llabr Gerhajie, the Habr Toljale, the Waraangeli, and 
Do1!>ohanta lire within tho British protectorate. Italy claims Ilarar ss 
a dependency of Abyssinia, over which she assume<l a protectorate duly 
notified to the powers in 1889, in accordance with Art. .14 of the “ Act" 
of Berlin. At the aatue time, it should ho home in mind tho Emperor 
Menelik in 1891, and again in 1893, denounced that article of tho treaty 
nf September. 1880. which placed tho conduct of tho foreign relations 
nf his empire in the hands of the Italian Government. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
xuBors. 

Vestiges of Village Communities in England-— Mr. H. T. Croitou. in a 
|uj«r published in the Iasi number of the ManrJtain- Gtoyrvjthicui Sociriyt Journal, 
•bow* bow tbs irregular boundaries of existing townships and «rmn ■ t counties In 
England were crested by tho demands of the pre-human village communities. 
Tbs later manors perpetuated or only slightly altered tho boundaries, which 
-.mutually acquired pmnsiwuee. A superficial study of the 6-inch Onlnancs Surrey 
uiap disclose* th» fact that counties frequently hare scattered portiuns cut oil from 
the main mass, and this is more esjioctally the cose with township* sod juttiabm. 
In a few ca«» this may be accounted fur by the changing course of rivet*. A lorn; 
tb* course of the formerly widespread Mersey, portion, of Lancashire and i.'heahlrc 
■ire found on what may be callod the wrung able of Ore river, simply because the 
river has changed Us Coarse. Bui the maul explanation of such features must is- 
tho habits of early peoples in thntr wpintir diriwoos of tbo family, the tribe, and 
the nation. Th* village community existed tn Celtic times, before thu advent of 
the Itomana. It is known that among the lower cLu*» It was customary for the 
yoangesi son to Inherit the humestesd; among tho upper elseaes ali had wpul 
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right* to th» strip* of arable ami posture land*, which were not hrcJteu up. The** 
strip* of a nilil* land wvro divided by unidousthcd rid gw of grass c.ili«*i bj/fomfi, 
while seraa the toil of the farrow- was * htxdlnnt ploughed at right angle* to the 
rent; the** arc feature* which it 1* well to remember in *a*rehlttg afUr ve»tbr» of 
village cnmmunitiBn. The tnaMorwneBt* vari*«l la different district*: they were 
|iiirelr standard* dr|e&<l(iat uo the bright of the tallest man in the village. 
By tft 10 x.i>. a tnruiillon took placo in the *y»teni of balding the wipe of land; 
they now began to be held permanently, and ultimately the »tripa were endusrd. 
Mr. tiro (ton Illustrates hi* argument* from the taaucir of Withington, 1 miles aocth 
of Manchester, where tlie conflicting claim* of the inhabitant* have produoed a 
broken and *c*tteml comlition of tire boundaries. No doubt the townridp* were 
fur long aurTounded by uncultivated portion* of land, arid a* tint village* uu'weted 
hi uuniber they were led to take more and mure of the borderland into cultivation, 
the claim* of the village ootniuuniUe* being peeaiUy adjusted by the lord of tint 
manor. It 1* very Important that local geographers should taka up the further 
ntudy of tida subject at once, before parochial boundaries srr so Ut reformed ** to 
destroy tho cine* which still remain in their cumpUm bonndarin*. No more u*eful 
temreh Into theovolutioo of pditicnl geography in thU country could well b# found, 
l»iit the student mu*t *el u.» work cautiously, and will require to have at the oufcwt 
a good historical knowledge of primitire habits, and, before be formulate* hi* 
cuncluaintn, a practical acquaintance with tho country. 

Ethnography of the Anui Islands. —At the last meeting of the British 
Association attention wa» directed to the Importance of a systematic 1-tbnL'gmphic 
Surrey of tlie United Kingdom. PnifuMv N. C. Haddou and IV. C. ft. Browne 
of Dublin hare recently prepared for th« Koynl Irish Academy (frnwffujp, 
3rd serins, vol. ii. No. S) *n exhaustive study of the Aran Island*, which i* 
intended aa Ihe first of a rorie* of »tudle* in Dish ethnography. Those islands, 
which lie in the mouth of Galway Bay. about 2d mile* west of Galway harbour, 
are three barren masses of limestone rock, thickly strewn with Urge irc-woro 
erratic boulder* of granite end sandstone from Connemara. The total population 
itt nearly 3000. The Inhabitant* of on island do not marry outside con¬ 
sequently little fre«li blood ia introduced, and there is oonaiilerahle facial 
reaemhlance among the natives. They are wall made, of good *tature, with grey 
i# Hue eye*, and usually dark brown hair. Thu general facial type ho* been 
described an exaggeration of the Gaelic. The authors made a Urge number of 
anthrojomotnc nirasumueuta, which aro given, together with typical (dtotograpiiv. 
Tho data thus collected lead them to dissent from the opinion that the Aranites 
are de mention t* of the Firbolgs, a small, awartliy, dark-haired people, hold to 1« 
of Thracian origin. The chief antiquities of the island* am tho widl-kn«<wn pre- 
tlhristian duns or forts. Gloghans, or Iwehivw stone huts, sre common. I’rimitive 
custetn* and beliefs abound. Offering* arc ragnlmriy made at sacred well* and 
i*her holy place*. The skin of th* seal U used a* a preventive against gout and 
colic. The belief in th* evil era is almost unlraraal. Stone auchm* an «illl in 
use, and qusrn* have bran employed until quite reeuntly. An excellent biblio¬ 
graphy computes a valuable paper. 

Ethnography of South-East Hungary— The •Abtfgi? in Bulletin do ia 
S« ltd* h ugrwsa de Gfograpbie ’ (axil. ounc*. 10 numoro, Uuilapfst) coosist* of a 
mom graph on lh« Hungarian pipulstlon of Torda, Araiiycwotvli, and Tonwakd, 
abridged from th* larger work of Dr. Johann Janko. It te rary similar hi soup* 
to I'rofewnr Haddcm'e paper on the Ethnography of the Aran islands, but thsre 
l* less attempt to co-ordiuitio tint abundant data collected. The region in question 
farm* pert of th# provinca of Slcbrnhilrgcn, and ia roughly boundod by lha 
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liibargcLirge Mi llit «m1, od llut south by a Lino drawn from tliia ranne to X*J\- 
Kuyed, on (ho •.■utli-ari by the Math*, and north by it* tributary the Aronyos. 
The WalUchiau nlraunu it, the population are but considered. Fall atilbrof-.- 
logical aiul *ntbro|>um*tnc*l detail* ire given, and a minute oruiparetive account 
of the prevalence of lurnamee, distribution of trades, and of the food, clothing, and 
structure of house?, etc. The more interesting portion of thn paper, dealing with 
betrothal, rosrrivuie, baptismal and funaral ciutinn, U too lob;: and iletailad to be 
enninianted here. 

Subterranean Exploration! in the Dalmatian Alp*.—In the ( >/■ '- 
Hmdnn iif the Geographical Society 1 1803, p. 152), M. Marul reports ou hi* 
tnisaon fur the scientific exploration of the grottoes uud underground water of the 
Kant roxiotm «v»t vif tii- Adriatic. A minted by Ute engineer, \V. Pixlick, he eras 
able to add much to the knowledge of the grottoes near Adelebetg (CaruiolaX and 
to prore that no* lirnncli of ih» Una (the stream which waters the valioy of 
i'lanina) »• danvnt from the intermittent take of Ztrkuil*. The other branch was 
rnerd Kv a bin* dlstnoc* within the grotto of Adeltborg, wblcb prove* l« the 
lungrrt xu iiuro|»-. la limn* ami ilartrgovin* the abuuilancw nf the water and lb- 
unniliiugna* of tbo inhabitants to punctrnto lor underground, stood In lb* way of 
thorough exploration, but enough waa door) in abow (l) thai, at in other limestone 
region*, to irhlrh three are exactly [ssraliei, the springs are dtx* fn the rain absorbed 
or streams nugul.v) In the higher laud*; (2) that the "natural walla" may ipute 
well hava i«n furutril by the superficial erosion of a lady of water; (9) that llie 
temperature of the springs ta often much below the mean of the place in which 
they occur. the water hating Urn abanrbed perhaja soma tbnuiianilj of feet higher. 
Mush still remains to let done la tlxe way of systematic exploration, tba |irsi:ticel 
results of which will bo imjxxtaut in the direction of better management of the 
walnr-aupply, etc. In tba saute periodical (1SU4, p. 6) (ha recant exploration of 
tha extensive, many-chamWwl grotto id tharaux. In Franco, U described, witli 
|ilan and tocihma. Hun tome l*aie* uf ruminant* »mt a human thigh-lams of large 
sue wore discosrrcd. 

The Northern French Jura.— Hie April mimbrr r,f the AxnaUw <U 
Otin/rafthie nintslns a long jn{«cr ou the Jura of northern Franc he f'tnntd by M. 
W Iv ilian, jvofesor of geology at Grenoble. The map which Illustrate* the article 
is aoccuirpaniad by a su]sirposcd transparent sheet, allowing all tbo synclinal ami 
antirlinal foldings of the strata, and the txnmemus fault* thai occur. M. Kihsn 
<-land Sc* the district lu and around the department of Doubt Into five nature! 
regions. 1. The low-lying ground, which rises !o from 1100 to 1200 feci, between 
the Rhine awl the ft*'me. The aoii ii alluvial, forming fertile field nnd bearing 
forests, but when it U very sandy it ia lest cspable of cultivation. The pofuxtatton 
Is mainly agricultural 2. The hill* bordering the Vosges with tillchm* soli, bearing 
its typical vegetation of broom, heather, purple foxglove, etc., in tuarkod contrast In 
th* rot of the district. Some famous millatonrs are ipxarried here, but most of the 
(a*ipl« find their livelihood in thn forests. 3. The plateaux and hills of Haute 
Saoae, with fertile marl lands to Ute north (meadow*, field*, vines, etc.), lxmy 
plateaux partly wooded, partly cropped with cereals and potatoes, and the rest on 
the wind* Infertile. 4. The western edge of the Jure—the pre-Juraetlc hills and 
sab-Vunjiau sleepa, a* Professor Kiiian vails it—a aeries of undulating plateaux, 
averaging 12tX< (•> ICOt* feel bigh, between th* Jure and the Oguou, where they 
•md in abrupt ciifTs. On tba plain up to 12QH leet cereals predominate, but tbi 
vina slso grows, and rich meaditw-a ooter tb* aiiiri. n» tsdl. litis toil on the higher 
ground, which rises to 2100 fret, 1* also fertile, and It in great contrast to the lime¬ 
stone |nrt», which are barren, breeding is common every where, and the industries 
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carried on lo tiva valley* malia Tranche Ownle on* of the richest uf Emncr. 

5. Tbe .Lira Mountain* of tho Popartmnn! of Daub*. The middle mimnla, a 
plateau averaging from 200ft in "300 feet, with summit* ruin" to 30 (h> fert, and 
tbe higher or true Jura mountain* consisting of plateau from 3010 to .1300 fowl, 
wrth pssks almret 4500 feet. The middle mount* ate cultivated In the lower 
|*rt*. and coniist of forest and posture land* lu tbe tipper ports; tho mountain* 
show a vivid oontmet of sparkling green pasturago aud sombre pin* forrut*; th* 
house* with orerhanglng roofs, »nd th* tualoneholy cadence of tbe eew-helU, a'i 
help to constitute tbe charm of the French Jura*. Tbe people ht the lower valleys 
are industrial, working forges, sawmills, dutUInrier. etc.; and clock making I* a 
common indiutry no the plateaux. Agriculture sod Iiothi aud cauls branding are 
onnroon on tho lower ground*, but the upper valley* awl plateau* are ^*rd for 
(uuttiragr, the district lining famous for the production of giuyfre cheese. f'rop* 
arv rare over 2500 feet; but absinthe it cultivated in the high Talley of tho 
1 toubs, near Purtariter. 

Geological Excursion in the Alps. —In oonoerrion with tin? sixth Inter¬ 
national Geological Congress to lie held at Zurich next autumn, a leu? excursion 
ha* been planned, under the guidance of Prufaeort Rrilckocr, l»u Ihuquler, aud 
Penck, for tbe special study of the remains of the Great Ice Agr. Tbe excursion 
■will start on September 17 at Lngana. On the first day the moraine* of the lcr-Agw 
glacier of Logo Magglnv* will be studied, on tbe accratd tbe fatty will move on to 
Ivres, on (he third tlay lo the Gsrda lake, on Iho fourth the Bremen Pas* will bn 
crossed, the Sillthai examined, and the fifth and last day will be occupied by an 
excursion to study tire moraine feature* of the neighbourhood u | Munich. A 
special guide-book for the tour l* in preparation,and will toon he jnihlishtd. Tbosst 
wishing to take (art in the trip are requested to send thsir names to Professor 
Brtirkner in Kern, 

The Riven of Rttitia. —A Inrre expedition is to he -not out this -nmmrr 
fur the explonuhm of the river* of Eunqaau Russia. The first impulse haring 
l«'j given by the necessity of studying tbe cause* which result In a continual 
Increase uf the shallowness of Russian riven, thu expedition hat been planned, 
under tlis leadership of Geiuiral Tillo aiat several geologist*, in quite a K-ieiiiifir way. 
Tho source* of the risen will he investigated first, and etpvctally the (italrau from 
which the Volga, tho Dun*. thu Oka, the Dun, aud many of tbeir tributaries take 
origin. Typical river* ami typical region* hare been carefully chosen for this year's 
exploration. The Volga is taken os the type of a river originating In a plateau 
covered by marshes and lakes; tbe Krastvaya Mecha (“ Pretty Mocha "), a tributary 
of the Dun, is taken as a type of rivers originating also on a ptatcan, hut from 
spring*, and so on. The exploration will Ik- geographical, gtsdoglcal, srul econo¬ 
mical—It* leader* being Gsneral Till\, 31. Nikitin, professor of geuli.-gy, a firufeuur 
of f.irestry, M. Turakiy, an engmoor. ami an agriculturist. 

ASIA. 

Reward* to Tibetan Explorer*.—Tu* Indian Government hare granted 
!U. 1000, together with the title of Rai Rahadur and a medal, as s reward to the 
Lama Ugyen Oyauho, the well-known Tibetan explorer, for hb geographical 
exploit* spread over a series of year*. 1IU first Journey was made In 1879, at a 
time when he was serving under the director of public instruction fur Bengal, by 
whom ha was lest to the Surrey Department foe the expedition referred to. It 
«a* carried out in company with Sarat Chandra It**, and extended from Darjiling 
to Shigatxe and back; but tbe full account, for some reason, was never published. 
A brief abstract will bo found at p. 15 of th* Survey Report for 1W1-S2. in which 
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llu» Lams'* n«ne ia not given, but only that of the Ikbu Saral t’liamira .Das, 
though the former was the bettor linguist, and personally known In Tibet, while 
hi* oimponwr. vu not. In 18*1-^42 th« Lama explored a port of Western Tibet, 
Including Jang Lhschi, Rakye Jang, and Lake Clionio Telthmig, a journey to 
wlikh reference ia made at p. xlvli. in ilts appendix to the Animal Report for 
18 ft 3 -tt 4 . Ilia moat important exploration mu in l$3<'t-84, wlieu hla travel# 
practically covered live vhul- of lire north-exit tnina-Crontier sheet So. G with 
.t network of traverses, and aiao porta uf tlie three aheett immediately to the went, 
eoulh, and eaet. Ilia data on this occaaion supplied much original information 
about the true oonfigtiration of the famous Yamdok Tau or Palti lake, the Lhobrak 
rive* and it* main aftluruU, which form tha Manas river of Assam, and the Tigu 
Tao lake. The traverses aim tied together a good dial or scattered data, acquired 
by Captain Pemberton in 1840 and by subsequent explorer*. As to tlie accuracy 
uf tha t.uuui's work. Colonel Tanner reported of it in 1837 that it was of first- 
rato otdrT. TUe Imrrran were computed and plotted ou rectangular co-ordinate*, 
after the manner of chain and theodolite traveise. Starting from the (Thuia Paas 
ami chain: on I lieiang, the longitude of Linux agree. 1 with Main Singh's by less 
than a mile. The Lama made none of thorn long halts which have ro often 
delayed the work of other esjdnrere. He was thoroughly iuteneted in the opera- 
m which he was eauaged, and in general the colonel considered that LU 
work boro comparison with that of the best explorations in Tibet. Subse¬ 
quently t-ama Ugyen Gyatsho rendered soiu» material h«!p in the preparation 
of the manuscript narrative of a journey from Darjiling to Gyala 8indung, Tsari, 
and aloug the lower Sanpo, by another Tibetan, Kinthup, who bad been sold 
into slavery, and kept a prisoner fur nearly six years whils conducting that 
exploration, and who has since received a gratuity of 1U. 2000 from Govrtruiinnt. 
11 k j^ruii ni-i assisted in drawing up au account of the Patna Koichnu country, 
from the original manuscript of a Mongolian lama named Sorap Gyatsho. More 
recently Ugyen Gyatsho retuhtred inruloaUa service os chiaf interpreter, during 
the latter part of the Sikkim expedition. In obtaining information from primnur*, 
j n supplying useful details regarding the read from Jelep to Chumbi. At 
„ result uf his researches and inquiries, a revised map of Eastern Tibet was dm am 
up, which compares favourably with tha route-map of M. Ikravaint. 

The Pamiri. —'Tlie Russian Official JftMctiytr publisher a letter from Sven 
Uolin, who has made, during his journey from New Marghilan to the Russian 
military post, Pauuraki, very interesting scmntific observation*. Ha reached the 
peat on March 18, after a very difliiult journey, the most difficult pan of it having 
l*.'ii the passage through the Tenghlr-bxl gorge. The northern slope uf the pass 
was all covered with snow avalanches, which were forming large enow cones, round 
each of which a special footpath had to be made for the passage of tha boost* ot 
burden. Oocc,whm this precaution had brea neglected, a horse slid on the icy surface 
of asouw coraicho, and fell down a precipice, 120 feet deep, into the river Ixfxirxm, and 
■if course was killed on tbe spot. Bull the passage through the Talley of the 1 sfsiratu 
was delightful, on account of tbo beauty of the view*, which opened at every step 
■if advance. From Austan to Langxr the ascent is wry steep, and tha mass of 
snow Increased, so that after a twelve hours' ascent the party waa half broken down 
on reaching tbe Kirghix yurt* ai Laugar. Ou tho southern side of tbs Tenglux-hsi 
Fas* tbs snow was aim very ileep. On the day before, an enormous avalanche, 
ovtr 400 yards long and over 20 yards deep, had fallen, and when the party nachcu 
Dsnmt-kurgau a snow storm lagan. Snow was also very deep in the whole of Liu- 
Alai valley. It appeared from a measurement that tlie Kizii-su at Ihuaui-ktugan 
carries 2G-3 cubic yards of water per secured (2,272,500 per day); but during the 
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summer lint wse river carries four to tire time* more water than during tlx wmm. 
At Bardoh Uw tnivell«r dug through lint iw«,sod found It 1 yard (91 centimetre; 
deep; it consisted uf aix different Invert, Indicating fix different period* of iudk- 
foil. The temperature of the air being 11*3' Fahr., the temperature of th* enow 
at a depth of an melt was—fi*5 J Fahr.. and U increased by i*fc ’ Fahr. for each ISf 
inches (one-tenth •<( a centigrade degree far cadi four centimetre*). It may thu* 
be token that, on the l'amir* and the Alai, the soil freeze* to a depth of 3*3 feet, 
where it fa protected by tho mow from the burning ray* of the tun. Snow remained 
deep aa far aa Kicil-nrl, but ou the aoothern aide of till* gorge it became scarce, and 
large apace* remained quite free. Taking advantage of the ioe which covered lake 
Kara-Kul, M. Bedin made measurement* of it* depth. A* might have been expected 
from the surrounding mountains, which appear in high and liugo masse* on the 
western shore, whilo ill* waurrn shore ilea in fiat valley a, tho ifapth of tho laku in it* 
eastern pan Is small; but it is mure considerable than might have bent expected 
from a lsko lying on a plateau, in its western pin : there it attained fCT> feet. The 
temperature on the surface was that of the freezing-point, hut it inareoaod when 
tho depth was greatest. The thlckae** of tbt to# was such, tho author remarks, 
that St. Petersburg might Itave been built on the western tide of the take, and 
Moscow on tho eastern side. Ou Muz-Roi M. Ilrdin saw a vary intcrostio, 
formation of ice, deposited by two wells, which iiad summed the form of two 
email volcanoes, 10 and 20 feet high, end shunt 000 fuel iu circumference, with a 
funnel in the middle, front which water was continuing to flow. The Ak-hoitai 
Peas eras very difficult, and the party thrre lost a second horse. Altogether, Him 
winur journey on the l*amlra fa full of hardship*, and it could not have been 
performed wars it not for the eurems kindness of the Kirghiz and th* Itnasian 
until untie*. Favourable circumstances must also bo taken into account. There 
was only one anew storm, and tha temperature was not unbearable. Tlx observed 
minimum w«*—30*5° Fahr. on Kok-sol, sod at Urtak it waa —SO’ in th* open air, 
and —13° in the tent. At Kara-K d the party was met by a “ jighlt," despatched 
front the Pamirski post; and on March IS they saw tha must wonderful sight of 
a Hussion post, with it* earthen fortifications and quick-firing guna, amidst the 
wild plat can nf the “ Hoof of the World." The fort, the traveller remarks, fa wry 
well built, and the difficult!*)* which must have hern overcome testify tu the cutrr- 
prfau and energy of the builders. 

The Amor Geographical Society.—A new branch o t the Hcm.au Gee- 
graphical Society has been opened at Khabarovsk, the capital of the Amur region 
The ** Society for the Study of thu Amur Region," which ha* boon in existence fra 
several yean, and ha* issued a number of valuable publications, will form tho 
nnclstu or the new branch of the Russian Geographical Society, which will be 
named " the Amur Branch." Like the Eon-Si ter fan Branch, it wilt receive from 
tha Govennnent a yearly subsidy of ’dOOO rouble*. It is already In possession of a 
good library, tv which book* hare been contributed by member* if the Imperial 
family, tho President of thu Siberian Railway Gommittiw, and other high 
functionaries. 

Cartography of Russian TnrkistAn.—During tin- year 1«93 wc.-ai im¬ 
portant cartographical uudenaking* have been accomplished in Rosaiou Turkistar.. 
Surveys on the scale of had yards to the Inch hare bees made In tha pnrvincr* of 
Syr-dari* and Fergana, la the neighbourhood uf tha Pamir military station, at 
Kala-i-kbnmh, and of the postages across the Amu. Surreys on the scale of 2 
versts to tho inch have boon carried on on the Pamirs and along tho Amu, so that a 
complete map of the whole of the navigable part uf the Amu. as also of port of its 
upper course, fa now ready. Purveys mi a smaller scale (6 rents to tho inch) have 
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been mad a chiefly in Uokbar*, where a detailed large ecaie jdan of the capital hue 
oho txvn prrpeml. The cartographical department of tbe genera! itafl baa prr- 
jareM the lb Ilowing map: the roads ol tbe Turkistau military district, on a scale 
uf tO renU (27 miles) to tbe ioch; the Alai road (10 versta to the inch); the 
Russian settlements in Syrilaria; Southern Turki»tan, with an indication of the 
Unde which can be ifTifntod; anil the fifth iliret of the aevruth eerie* of the great 
map of Russian Turkistau (10 versts to the Inch V Rooonnultring surreys bare 
l«en made in tbe mountain* of Itoahan; in Darvax ; of the nail* from Tash-kurgan 
to Sam; from Martan-su to Kashgar; Iran Kul.gur. rid Sttri-kol, to Raug-kui; 
and fnttn Quxar to Krrki; a* well a* in the delta uf the Annt-daria. 

Russian Tibet Expedition. --Tbe following telegram ha» been received at 9t. 
Petersburg from tbe chief of the Tibet ex pod it km, Captain Kobortrrtky. It wassent 
from thcSa-ebn oasis, on March 14, through Kuija. " FmmLukcbun tho expedition 
has passed by the southern desert toad to So-cbu. KoalofT baa dime here as well, 
through KWi-sinlr, eo that rmr march-turtles bars girdled the desert. Three excar- 
siuns bare been made into the interior. Tbe surveys made from Lukchun cover 
2540 rents (over 1000 miles;; nine astronomically determined points. Klitud (or 
our collection* aic wild camels. The other work of the expedition is also done 
regularly. Prop** to make two mure excursion* into tho mountain* before leaving 
Sx-cbu. Spring has come, grain U sown. The expedition all well and in guod 
spirits. Friendly with the Chinese. Not met witli engineer Obrticheff. More 
detail* by letter." 

Plants from Tibet—Mr. Ham* ley has lately reported on the plants collected 
l>y IV. Tlmndd during Captain Rower's recent expedition to Tibet, uf which an 
aoeuttnl baa ipfesml in tbe Juurnat. Not a tree not a shrub nan seen by tbe 
party during the fira month* they spent at an altitude of over 15,000 foot. 
U5 specie* of plants were brought home, Muoqqartar uf them being peculiar to 
Tibet- The highest elevation at which a dowering plant (Suiusenes IruLuJti/la) was 
found use 10,000 feet. but the Schiactowcit* discovered a plant living at a still 
gnater elevation (20,00) feet), at a higher latitude, ltod-roioured flower* formed u 
ijuartrr of thn whole, then yallow, white, am! blue. Many i>f the plants were well 
protected by thick Wool. Butterflies were seen o» high a* 17.000 fret. 

Orthography of Shan Same*.— We lave roorlred. though somewhat lata l« 
the tlay, a copy of the “ Tallies for the Transliteration of Shan Name* into English,” 
published by the Superintendent of Government Printing, Hangoon, l till'd ; price 
2 annas. Thnee tables give tbe English equivalent* fur aauuda according to tbe 
Shan and Bnrtui dialects, and are accompanied by explanatory notes and a list of 
the principal Shan placf-osrae* in the vernacular, with the tmiulilerali.m ae 
directed by ike new nib*, and also giving the form of spelling hitherto In use and 
now considered obsolete. Though It U undoubtedly an advance to have any 
authorised nttoa issued tin lbs subject, especially in connect ion with a language »o 
diOlcult ami Uttie known as tbv Shan language, (till it i* to lie regretted tlmt, 
when introducing the system, it was nos found punibie to adopt, or at all events to 
mors fully adapt, the rule* for tbs orthography uf native name*, published by the 
11.03. and tmw so largely in use. Tlie rubra *<i are now reviewing express many 
eiund* by mean* of diacritical sign*, which we cannot help thinking might tiave 
been dispensed with for all practical purpuecs, especially if on* acute accent were 
admiltrd, aa in tbe ILQ3. rules, to allow •« what syllable the inflection should Ire 
p «.t In making a map of the Shan states these tult* would be useful, hut it would 
bo neceseary to rvtrauxlucrats them into the rendering according to tho 11.03, 
rtie* In order to do **ar with tbe diacritical dens, which must be obnoxious to 
the toapmaksr and to the general reader. We, however, congratulate tbuae who hare 
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this nuule a beginuiug, »tul an effort to secure aotno tori of ay atom and uniformity, 
anti only hope that eventually their ayatcm may be atill further airaplifiad. 

• &FBICA. 

French Expedition* in the Sahara.— Tlu- two expedition* which hart 
lately attempted to open a mute from South Algeria to the Sudan, through the 
territory of the " A*jcr M Tuareg and Air, bare returned without accomplishing 
their maiu object, though they may t>e aaid to have paved the way for future 
aoeccst (Itrirrn yrunmitr, May, 181H'. M. Foureau, the leader of the first (rW* 
toL lit. p. 332), Kaa already described hia journey before the Paria Geographical 
Society. After hia rapid excursion toward* Iuaala, be took the road to the south¬ 
east, and creating the Igbarghar river-bod, reachrd the Aajer cmintry by a route 
iliff-ring from that of Colonel Flatten in 1880, though In part coinciding with that 
of Duveyrlce (I860}. After long negotiations, he obtained penniaiinii to proceed 
eoulhwarda, and had reacbctl the tnountnlnoua region of the Tiuili, which form* 
part of the loaig line of high ground atrrtchlng from Tuat to Tiboalt, when lha 
opposition of a fanatical tfuri/oam polled hU return, this being the third year which 
La I'** § petit in umuccesafitl effort! fur the opening of tbi* route. Following in hi- 
atopa only a few weeks later, the second expedition, led by M. d’Auanoux, waa not 
likely to fare better, Me succeeded, however, in allaying the mtapictnos of tho 
Asjer, and obtained their recognition of the treaty tf Ghadauir* of IW2, beside* an 
assurance that they wuuld ua* their Influence with the Kcl Wi further aouth fur 
the opening of the mute next year. Both traveller* found eonuderaUe quantum- 
of water in the tcods*, and ihe temporary lake if Monghongh, which fanned the 
turning-point of the latter, waa full at the time. The TottiH above mentioned 
oonaiit* of dark limestone, bristling with a harp peaks ami lissured by rnofu 
running north aod aouth. which afford naturai route* to the Sudan. M. d’Attanoux 
arrived at Biskra, aid Taggart, oti Ajiril 7, and wn» ahortly to give an aewront of 
hi> journey in Paris. 

Meteorology of German West Africa. —Systematic mntwroU-gical observa¬ 
tion* hare for several years been carried out at some of the German station* In 
West Africa, and the results for recent year* are published in the MiU. on* <L 
Ihulr-I.m Sthui-pbirttn (ItHM, (art L), lit tliacaaeof Btrmarckhurg, in the Intanof 
of the Togniand Pnoteetoeata, they intend from June, 181*1, to May, 1«3M; but, 
according to an editorial note, liavo not been mode with ancli care aa in the pre¬ 
ceding ymrs, ao that less interest attaches to lha average* for tho five for which 
observation* are now available. It la especially to l» reunited that the com¬ 
panion of tbr temperature* given by A a* maim’* Aspiration Thermometer with 
those obtained in lha ordinary way wna out uxue complete, an that it might be 
seen how far tba multi usually obtainad in a dry climate with few clouds are in 
rxceaa of the truth. Tbe observation*, however, aurtlce to show that the dii- 
ferrnce is moat pronounced during the dry month*, which agrees with tbe fact that 
none ia observed in a muitt and cloudy liiatrict like tha ('amen* ids. Judged by tbe 
mean of observations taken at fl a.vtu, 2 pm, and V p.m., the huttaat mootha an 
Fehruarv and March (in which ihu liaromctric pressure also ia loursl). and tho 
coldest July and August. The extremo range if temperature during five yean was 
between 5X'7 J owl WT* or -17* T. Tho principal rainfall is between April and 
October, with, however, a tame or leas marked farsok in August. Kven fa lha dry**; 
months there are frutn three to five daya with rain, the minimum for a month bcitu - 
about one-tHDtb of tha maximum. Betw een October anil February eaat or north - 
• ast wind# arc tha moat frequent, and for the real of the year thus* from the warn, 
south-west, or south. A constant direction ia not maintained fur any length of 
No. L—Jclt, 1804.] r 
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time, fur, except in tho raw of westerly winds in July, in no month did cron a third 
of the ubrervatiuns show tha nmn direction. At I ho Catnenwos station the 
rainfall U, of comar, rnnrh (ratter, as much as 40*2 inches falling in cue month 
(July) in 18111 (an abnormal year, howovnr). Here, too, a slight falling 
•iff «n August U noticeable, as also In the third station to ho referred to, 
hot the dry mouths ore fewrr. While Ibe average temperature of the hottest 
month it about the same as at Bismsrckburg. the yearly rsti'/s is leas, Lbn coldest 
month being higher. From the greater coropleumess of the observations at Bodi- 
burg •,northern interior of the Cameroon*) In 161T2 than in Lot) I, th« yearly varia¬ 
tions am brought out better, and especially the fart that there i* a principal 
maximum ami minimum of temperature in A jiril and July respectively, and sub¬ 
ordinate oues in November am! January. With lower actual temperatures, the 
externi* range was almost exactly the cams as at Bismorckburg (tT'X’ PJi The 
amount of rainfall was intermediate betwveu those at the other stations. In dwtri- 
buiion through the year it agreed more with that at tho Cameroon*, there being 
only twti mouths (Deoembor and January) with ruiu on fower than 11 days. The 
preponderance of weal and nrulh-west winds 1* wry marked, more than half the 
observations (excluding thorn during calm) allowing one or other direction. Thi* 
no doubt explains the greater accord in the observation* with the Cameroon• ihati 
with Bisniarekluug, though in distance from the cua-t the station correeptaids more 
with the latter. 

Italian Explorations in the Batin of the Job. — From an account of the*? 
explorations by 0. E. Friuuehr, tn Ft*. J fill., 1«H, So. 5. wo lnarn that 1‘rtnro 
ltuipoli, after replenishing his supplies at Barden (riiAr vol. Ui. p. 1X7), earned .>nt 
hb IntouUd journey towards Luka 11 adult From the Upper Pau. be is said to 
hava crossed the watendud to the south uf Lake Abha. and to hare rrochod the 
Omo, .in tho right bank of which he proceeded as far as Gub.il jemia. iu thr Gotw, 
district. Hem he was unfortonately killed by an elephant while hunting, bid bis 
oolketiona and Journals wore brought lack to the coast by Ula fullowori. It u not 
stated whether tint question of the dual destination id the Omo waa cleared up. As, 
howvver. the district of Gobo, as given on our present urn pa, la ouusiderally 
of B-ttlli'* (arthral paint, siul only 7U miles from Lake itudolf, them is hnrdlr 
room Coe doubt that that river dues empty itself into that lake. A map Is given 
with the article above mentioned, in which the route of the Tfalfan travellers, u l-^ 
down provisionally by tho Julian Geographical Society, are adjusted to ixVmou* 
tlxoj by other Ifarciim. {V>tlego’s furthest point among the head-waters of the 
Jab is carried on tha Italian map u far north as 7° 22J' .V. I_, bis Mount Fukeu 
haing ideutifieil with tho Mount l nkoh-Mutte seen by Traverei iu 1687 mil 
Jab basin extended north of b 5 by the inclusion of the Webi Sidama Ll other 
streams usually supposed to flew to the Webi Shebeyli. 

AMERICA 

The Upper Ohio Basin tn Pre-Glacial Times.— Messra. fhamberlln xud 
LevsreU publish a long account of Uteir recent studies in the drainage features or 
thn Pp|srr Ohio Basin, in the Arerrsrow Journal of Sn’eacv for Aiiril (voL 47 
p 217). The article l« Illustrated by several mnps, showing the present drainage 
system, the moraine borders, older drift bonlsrs, and old outlets to Lake Erie, which 
form tho base of a map of the probable drainage features lq pre-gladal times. The 
authors conclude that then the Upper Allegheny turned northward front its pm<m‘ 
«ur* at Strarr.lmrg, ami tracked Lake Brie by the Conewnogo Creek revemed sud 
rim Cattaraugus valley; mid it was pro!«bly Joined by tho Uppw Conewaugo- 
Twttexta system. Another system was that of the Old Middle Allegheny which 
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inclrakd the lirwnr p«lion of the Tl««, the Altagh-T from TbomprooVi to 
Franklin, rim it towed along French Crrok and Sugar « «ek. tun^s *£h- 
vv»t mid reaching Prroch Creek again north of Utisa, and thence I.. Lake 
Ea.t Sandy Creek flowed a* it doc* now, and thru followed the P"*™* Allegheny 
bed ravened to Franklin. The other left affluent >-f this Old M^dht Allegheny 
Hirer flowed from near the mouth of the Clarion River nortb-wr-ward. 

I>re«mt Allegheny valley. and along W*M Sandy t reek .HU in » w"tb*«|A 
direction to Waterloo, where it turned northward* and Joined the main nv«, where 
Sugar Creek meow French .-reek, lire Lower Allegheny Monongab.la and 
Upper Ohio an- made Into the Uuin drained into Lake brio, a. rupetrd by Dr. J. 
W. Spencer and Dr. P. Mat Foahay, from whom th.. rrawnt author. ; w ««jf 13 
making the probable watershed 50 mike further earth <m the Ohio, iha < lanon. 
the Allegheny from Parker, the MonorncaheU. and all the affluent, of th«o met a. 
Httsburg oi at praamt. followed the Ohio bed to Ifcarer, received there »tA"*"'* 
fallowing the present Ohio eoowe fpom beyowl North Martiiuvffle, and Ikea flowed 
n:iTlliwrardf aloog the Beavoc valley to Sharon, bent *wth-w«*t «ntd the Mnh°' ,1 “? 
vallev wa. mcr, aed flowed north-wo* along it until m a line will, the Grand 
Hire;, by which U pmed to Lake Eri* They also pubhen a number o mrtuno, 
showing vock-fl>ir, moraines, drift, gtacial gravel, the old nver-Ude anil the bed* 
the present stream*. They assert that the pbonomrea described and mopped can 
be explained onlv hv aume hypothesis conskh-rin- *iwpte glacial and fluvial action, 
allowing for dirointiuuitie*—stage* of deposition wparatod by stage* of cxoavnti.'n. 
They give four such hypotheses- *11 of which agree in omphinuung the deporttoa 
that took place in the fin* glacial epoch, followed by a period of excavation, when 
grand or gravel and rock ware tamorwL 

Tyoes of Craters in Mexico and Guatemala.— Dr. Carl Sapper »um- 
maniftL, „b*rrat»n. hr ma.lv on crater, during hla uav.l. in Mex:« art 
Guatemala in ISM and 1393, in the April nnmber of P/trrnwnn. f""9**> tb* 
rapidity with which a newly formed crater is transformed, and the shape it 
ultimately ukra, depend on tho aatnrwof the material. of which I i. «mp«od..nd 
on tho strength -d the various weathering agent*, wind, rain, trust, nhemaa. 
decompodtion, etc. When the cono ia originally mad* np of a*he». U is very root* 
modified hr tho falling away of tho lonee material. » that tho mouth .d tho crater 
I* widened, and a rapid flattening and lowvnog of tho summit takes th. 

wlmU and eroding agendas having full play. Such crater* am Mon tenet., or ia UM- 
n~t..m e cam Tacnoa. vrhoo nothing » left but tho rocky foundation of the moun¬ 
tain. Lapiili cralVTS ham much lb* aarns history, but *pru*d over a longer period, 
for instance, the south greet Alillan volcano. In mixed crater, tho wall. wr»r*rt-r 
ol atone and partly of looacr material. Thom arc very common. the rocky jwrt 
•till *how» the original outline* of tho crater with sUep walls, the kxwer part is 
modi lied a* in lb* case «f tha aah era lera, but less rapully, a* th* won* wall* form 
a r n.t.-ciL n This is well seen in the principal crater of Tajumulco, and wa* 
twnUVly tho condition m mo« craters now partially destroyed. Tb* most atabl* 
form is the true rocky cratar, who., walls change v«ry little. lB t ^° u PP er pwt '* 
a ring of dehri* of ln«** entjolva material, while another robbuh land la formed 
round th* bottom of the crater wall, making tho originally tnbular crater kettU- 
d.*p«d. Popocatepetl bs an example, but not a perfect one, *e eom* UpUU L«n 
occur in It. 

AUSTRALASIA 

The Horn Expedition to Central Australia -Tto MM* W-T3 
regarding tho above expeddim. I* uksm from nroral number* of ™ 

ST The arrangement, for the fitting out and equipment of the «n«ilfc 
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expedition which Mr. \V. A. Horn, of Adelaide, ha* sent at his own expense to the 
MscDounell Ranges, were completed with great care. Having obtained leave from 
their dutin* at the University of Adelaide, Proforeor Ralph Tate and Dr. E. C. 
Stirling took charge, the former of the peknontologica] and botanical researches of 
the expedition, and the latter of the ethnological department, acting also aa medical 
officer. Professor \\. II. 8)eucer, of the University of Melbourne, conduct? the 
•todlea in liiotagy. The natuea of the other gentlemen in tho expedition, with their 
rwpeetiv* p ua, are: Mr. Charlw Winnecke, surveyor ami explorer; Mr. Watt, of 
the Sydney Geological Survey Depaitment, field gwdogiat; and Mr. P. W. llett, of 
Adelaide, and Mr. G. A. Keortlaud, of the Aye itaiT, Meibaurne, ornithologist* and 
gcntral oollretnn. There are alto several camel-drivcra. Mr. Horn ho* left with 
the expedition, mud will have charge of the party while he U with them, owl, with 
Professor Spencer, he will undertake the wurk of photographing. Tlu) 
prucrednl by roil to Oo.lna.UtU, and thence started to follow thn Finke river to u* 
junction with the Palmer. The ronto will thun moat likely be toPcUnuaun Creek, 
where fow'le have already horn found, and thence to Gill'* Range, Glen Kdlth, 
and Glen ITeicn, to Hermausburg, the Lutheran Micnon lUlloa at the brad the 
Pmkr. Thence to the Glen of Palma and on to tbe Alina, and then return to the 
railway Urminiu. It i* expected that tbu expedition will *peud about tlireo month* 
In the far interior. 

Neu Mecklenburg.— N'cu Mecklenburg, which owd to la called New Ireland. 
U an island of the Hhnnarck Archipelago, now under German rule. There U oulv 
eue harbour In the very auuth or the south-east volcanic park of tha island, of 
which little 1* known. Count Pfell ewnmnnlcales a full account of hie rl*it to the 
low, narrow, central portion of the island, width Is composed of sedimentary rocks, 
to JVcrnmnn. J/.tfr.Yimym for April, 18W. Ho managed to land on the auuth^ 
w»wt coast, and cUuibettd up the sleep limestone, rotting down the underwood In 
clear a path to the top of tlin riilga. Few nrvaalnU awl only on# or two villagee 
snTP |sured on the war. At the summit the sea could be seen on both sides. The 
village on the mstern side were very mat, but tho people were ahy. A stretch of 
bush-covered flat land, through which a considerable stream Hawed, was crossed 
before reaching the shore, which is fringed by a reef a mlb broad. Th* r«/tv 
frdlowwi the shore northwards, and euytd for some time in a village whore inhabi¬ 
tant* were friendly, and than turned southwards, crosslag back to the south-west 
coast by a more southerly route than that by which they had corn# An attempt 
ws# made to explore tho southern j«ut of tha island, but after enuring the ridge 
the natives picked a quarrel with the count’* men, and he was (breed to turn back 
wdh two of his party killed. Tbe upper slopes of tbs hUls are usually enveloped 
In miet; the Intensely green vegetation consist* of a profusion of mooses and fern, 
with tome fin* orchids. The whole island is well wooded. Tha natives cultivate' 
th. taro and yam. the women doing moat of the work. The sago {*dm U another 
source of food. Tlurre ar* no cockatoos, parrots, nor cassowaries, but the yellowish 
Torres Straits pigeons with black-bordered wing* an* very plentiful. Thera are 
many tieetles, bat few butterflies. Thin, big-banod, long-tailed pig. *r» the 

only domestic animals, and they are wall looked after when young. The giant 
mussel Tridacu* found on the coast is too powvrful U. be opened by force, so when 
the natives ase a shell gaping they thrust In a stone or a Urge slick, to prevent iu 
shutting the stick usually being well “ bitten." Tha original inhabitants have 
bran driven to the north and emth of the island, by invader, who settled in the 
centre. There people imlU nest houses and are very cloudy, but they hare* marked 
odour. The men are usually naked. Their weapons are efw, of which thev 
have two sorti — km of hardwood, th* other with a hardwood point fixed Into a 
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bamboo baud!*—and ue*, without which they never travel. Thor haw no drichU, 
but ium two tort* of drum*. Tha ornament. aw primitive. A pice. of bamboo atom, 
whose diatnawr gradually incraaaod, it thrust through tbs cartilage of the Ouse; 
arm Ion are nude b.T a ring being carefully knocked off Triton rnuswl sheila, and 
(xdiabnl Triihwna tlielU arc alto a»«J. Soma excellent wooil-carring i» found, 
especially on the pceta of the “ uunbu p bourn, on dance math*, and on tfw too- 
mere oral in tucks, whoae .igtdGcance is not quite understood, though it u supposed 
U> be historical. The native* am cannibals; the wuman walk tlia human flc»b, but 
aw not allowed to putake of it beyond licking their finger*. Tbo native* are great 
traders, —nin g | a tbelr eanow, which are mail* of a hollowed tree with an outrigger, 
in the west, but of separate plank* fixod together and calked, and without any out¬ 
rigger, on the south and cut. Their money eoiuista of different-coloured mw«l 
nlirll*, red, black, and whit*; etch kiwi it strong reparatriy. and each h*« * definite 
value. A special tort made of white disc* faalouod tnd to end to two string*, and 
sometimes increased in value by having brittle, on I he discs, is u*«d lu puj-baricrinfl. 
The marriageensttan* are unknown fa* the south, they are almost nous in the north, 
aud KHinU. «b»w of the adjoining Wand in the centre. The dead are burnod. or 
burled at aea, with a stona fattened to »ho fort, and a hush in the hand to keep the 
body »]iright, and to frighten away the full they hop* to catch from the corj**. 
They believe in a continuation of life, the tonla of the dead going to n near uland, 
and In an invisible gul awl his wife, tho mother of ail men, who communicate with 
them through the priests, and profoundly Influence tbelr lives. 

rOLAS EEGIOBS. 

The Tianish Polar Obiervmtiona at Godthaab.— Tire orsi jart .d vol. 
nf tbo observation* mad* at Godthaab daring the twtlr. month* August, 1882, to 
August, jee-t, has recently bean jiulillalied by the Dsniah Meteorological Institute, 
and form* an irojxrum addition to tha international series of polar obeWTatlua*. 
Three taper* us Included in tho part issued, and of th»*e the two first dual .ulctly 
with observation* actually made at Gtdthaab; they are conoerntd with the appwr- 
anoes of the aurora borealis and with the measurement of terrestrial maguclic fores*. 
Tbs oUrrvatkm* <* the aurore *r* discussed by M. Adam Paulsen, under whww- 
•iirectlou tbev were made; and the results, while differing In anno respect* from 
those deduced by Cartbeim-Gylliroskinld from the uUeivarious made wuiultannm.iy 
at Spitsbergen, wm to agree in modifying woo uf the conclusion* founded 
by Trowholl on Kldnachiuidi’a ubrervatious at Godihaai) dunug. the period 
lB*10-rl0. M. Paulten give* a specially emphatic dnnial to Tnimboll'a hypothec* 
that [wriudio changes take place In the puiitkm of the auroral rone- U* sgrres 
with iJarlhelm-Gyllsnahkdti in rejecting Wsrprecbl’s cWiflcatiuU of auroral form*, 
referring all appearance, observed to two distinct »y|>~. tbo rone or b«i*Wt*l 
luminous .beet, and the various forms of arch or hand, the latter Including the 
so-called ••drapere*-’’ Th* mean arimoth isf the summit, of the arche* was S. 42 ’ 
y_ ownpewd with S. 24 : K. at Sjuubergen, and the -auroral anomaly* or angle 
between the asimuth andtbetnagneiiciiuriiUan waa 15' fiO’.agalnst 11'27' at Sjdir- 
Iwigeo. Tt is to bo regretted that M. PnnWs ..bserratirma do not give uuk« 
explicit information as to the poaltioo of the boreal crown; fu.lbrr evidence ofua 
redodileniw with the magnet ictenllh would Uv, been axtremoty valuable. Somcr- 
ou* measurement* of ill* bright of the aurora wrre made by a metlod dt*crtbed by 
M Paulwn in a paper read before th* Royal IhutUh Academy In February, 188B. 
w.th reanlts varying from «*> fret to 42 mile* The aurora was several times 
..bMirred *1 elevarion* lower than the summit* of neighbouring mountain* or then 
tiro lower cloud*—contrary to the experience Of tha Spitsbergen nWrmr. who 
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record only two or three ca»ea of elevations lr« than those or Iho upfier clouds. 
Thu diurnal maximum occurred at It agreeing with Spitsbergen; and tbu 
annual variation, abaent at the latter atation, gavo a maximum at the winter 
whiter. 

The Surface Temperature of the North Atlantic.— An appendix to the 
volume of 'Danish Fitter Olmervaiione,* recently published, con taint a eerie* of charts 
allowing llin moan temperature of the surface of the sea along the main routes between 
Scotland, Iceland, and Greenland. The observation*. derived front log-book* of 
Danish ships, number nearly '.»5,000, and cover the period 187B-90. Separate 
i hurts are given for the six months April to September, and the Isothermal lines 
art drawn from the temperature* computed tor 1’ squares. One of the most 
striking features of these charts ts the manner in which they show the scums! 
changes In the axis of minimum surface temperature running northward* from 
Scotland past the Faroe Island*. This inflection of the isothermal* la well dsGncd 
in the charts of mean surface tempera turn published by the Norwegian North* 
Atlantic Expedition, and the Danish charts agree in showing that It ia most strongly 
marked during spring, almost disapjiearlng in autumn ; facts which seeoi to indi- 
cata that during the former season the south-easterly winds associated with the 
** Ireland deproeiun* tend to deflect part of the drift current from the Gulf Stream 
in a north-westerly direction, dividing it Into two main section*, and tearing an 
in termed iat» space to be occupied by colder water. The limits of the east Green¬ 
land current are defined with great sharpness, and it would appear that this stream 
aeud* a branch round th» nurtb-ri*t and oast coast* of Iceland, divided from the 
main body by the warm drift round the western extremity. In every ewe the 
minimum surface temperature off the coast of Iceland ia round to the east and north¬ 
east ; end the fort that during July and August the eea is on an average more than 
! r FaUr. colder than tire ate account* for the high relative, frequency of fogs In 
thine regions. The occurrence of this cold amt can scarcely be explained by any 
assumption of up-welling water, and present* auotbrr example ui the complex 
“ intenllgitation * arising whan two surface current* meet each other oad au. 

OEJtKEAX 

The late Dr. Hae — A biography of the late Dr. John Iter. PH A, the Arctic 
traveller, being in oouree of jireparatiou. we are requested to asy that Mrs. Kao will 
*** by the Itan of any corre*ps>ndeoo* or othor document* likely to help her. 

Her addre. ■ te—Mr*. John Rae. 10, Hoyal Terrwe, Warrior Square. 8c. LemiardV 
on-Sea. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SESSION 1893-94. 

Special General Mr-tiny. May 21. 1804.— Clchexts K. MaKK.it am, 
c.b., r.U, I'reaiilctit. in the Chair. 

I itr. Mooting wsa itimmoiicd by the Council by ih* following notice which was 
«est la all Falluwa tn Great Britain:— 

The Council give notion that a Special General Meeting will be hfld at 3 r n 
.« Monday. May 21*t next, in the Hall ..I the University of Loudon. Burling 
Gardens, W. (by permission of the -Senate), Clemout* R. Mvrkharn. Eiq, t w » . 
rtc» Pretelral, iu the Chair, to cvataUkr the following jwopuaaU by the Cot JkUiu 
to tlin aheratkms In the Society'* Bute* dialing with Special General Meotiup 
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Itoguiatwo*, Chapter V. Section 1, pxr. 3, to ttuul as follow*. the word* in Untie* 
being the ptoposad addition 

" Till* Mrs ting skull have f>>r Us objects Ui elect tho Conned l Olbr-rf* 
for tho ensuing year; to roceiro the Annual lUport of the Council; to keit 
the i’reddent’* Address, *nd to present the Gold Sledal* and other Award* 
of the Society, nuJ no other fcusmew kholi l~ trail 
Chapter V„ Section 2, jor. 2, to read as fallows, the word* In indicating 

iluj pfopoaol fliung m or addition* t— 

- Any «ix Follows my prvjto** 9 to tlm QymdU by Utur *hlrv&*l to 
tbc Secretaries any new regulation, or tbc tll&siloti or repeal of any 
existing regulation, m any rwlulira ruptetiny th* affair* of th* 
and if dusallafied with the au»w*r of the Council muy \f nppvrM Off »** 
urtUta mnsnliOTt <f not It** thou forty fVtf.iw,. require that the ptojt«.*»I ” 
be referred to • Sjwcial General Sleeting, which the Council shall convene 
for llmt jmrjos* within tun month* (lostosd of one month) after receiv.ng 
such reijui-Hion.” 

Same Section, par. 3, to read:— , 

** A moaM’e ootlo* (instead of a week’*) at least ol thn t.tua when, and 
the object for which, every Special Sleeting I* to bo hohhm, shall he sent 
to ercry Fellow residing in the Catted Kinpiotn. And t» otlsw husiue»s 
than that of which notice hae been thus given shall bo entered upon or 
discussed at *uch Sleeting.’* 


Stit.c Section, j«ar. 5 s— ... 

- Hot fewer than On* knutlmt Fallows (Instead of twenty-fire) mu»t 
be jTenant to J<ut any resold, on at (insured of to onutitute) a Special 

General Mewtlng.” _ 

D. V,. Kw>imtti>. 


II. SannuUM, 

I fan. Sterttarie*. 


These projioeod alleration* were unamntoiuly adopted by the Sleetlug. 


Spo-ial Erruiny Mutiny, May 21 . 18D4.—OurMorm R. Uabkium, K*u., 
C.B.. F.RJt., President, in the Chair. 

Klkctiows.— T. Herrm j Cuprum Jlfrrd H. Hill OMon* (3rd Battalion 
Rut Yvrkthir* Jt*yimnU)t .Visor C. f&.»A PmtfW Chart** lupwarth, JTJtJk} 
Jtrrtmm J, V«mra, Qnin«y ; William FxfUridb To ire; MaJo^Otneral BJnxt 
J. Jr*-rtyn htrunrf, 

Th* Paper rsatl was 

“ A Journey in the Hadraiuut.” lty J. TUoodore Bent. 


Th* Atmirermry Mutiny, May 2B, 180-L—Cij*kkts IL Maukicui, E**., 
C.H., r.R.*., President, in thn Chair. 

At the commencement of tho proceeding* the Honorary S» rrUryt<Mr. Ducanaa 
W. Fneaartm.p) read the rules which govern the business of tho M« tiu S- 

’llie President next appointed Sir. Ilirau LkuxaJui and Mr. W. M. Consxn 
scrtitineers fur the ballot about to take place. 

the circular cal!ini; the meatinj: lh» words *• *ngg»t ’’ and “ *i^Ru*Uim *«r« 
0 siilotitatod for “(win-ee '’ and “ p r o p —l “ raspeetiraly. But the Meeting agrwd 
with the l'rswktunt that Uie urlginsl wonts should b* totond 
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Et.tcrios*.— derail/ lliunt, II.A.; Mnjar-Qneml J. T. Crmv, CJi. (Iten/at 
htanne Art dir ry); Uear-AdiniraJ R. [Munition *; Henry Fincham ; Frederick 
U’m. Alfred It. Oitltll f Th o*<a« Henry Gnrrin j George CAridvphne Itvmnl ; 
Commander Francis Curran Motion ; Lord Seymour; Uev. Martin K. Pm it; Dr, 
A. Donaldenn Smith; Virr-Admirai Richard A'. Tntcty; Charier Chetrt Wakefield. 

The Annual Report of tho Council was then rend. 

REPORT OK THE 00UXC1L. 

The Council him lU plcunn of submitting to tho Fellows tho following llcj»>rt 
ou tbo general and financial condition of tho Society 

3/emhtrthip .—Tho number of Fellows elected during tbo year ending April SO, 
1804. m as 240. and three Honorary Corresponding Member*. In the prevlnu* year. 
1892-B3, thr total elections aaumnted to 31(4. and In 1891-92 the number ww'lM. 
Our loasm hare been, by death 80 (bauds, two Honorary Crmn T nn<Ung Members), 
by resignation 51,and by removal on account of arrears or subscription 78; niahin v 
an increas- for thi. year of 21* Fallow*. In the year 1892-03 there wa» an increase 
• r H®, In 1891-92 a decrease .vf 23. The total number of Fellows on the list 
(.exclusive «f Oauurary Members) on May 1 am* .'l 775. 

/Inane*:—An will be seen by the annexed Balance Shoal, the total net income 
for the Financial jar ending December ;j| t 1893 exclusive of balance lo bawl 
•ml sale ,d Su«-k>. was 11 AW. 2s. Id., or which 7188/. KX consisted of entrance, 
feet and subscriptions of Fellows. In the frsviuaa jrnur. 1892, the total net luoouie 
was 921/0/. 18s. 7</„ and the amount of subecriptiuiu, etc., 7<X'i7/.. | n 181)1 thn tip- 
totals were 8322/. 16». 8./. and 00072. respectively. 

Th» net expenditure f«. T the past year (In. exclusive of balance io hand 
and purchase of Stock) waa 11,884/. 2s. UL Tin net expenditure in 1802 was 
U012/. 7s. f| J .; in 1891,8171/. 3s. 9./. 

The 17nance t.oramitteo of tba Council hare held, aa usual. Mootings during tho 
rear, supervising the aocounta of the Society. Tho Annual Audit waa held on 
Ajiril 20 last, the Auditors Wing, on behalf of the Council. Sir lUwsnn \V. Rawrm 
and Major Leonard Darwin, an.i on 1-ebalf of tho Fellow, at huge. R. 0. Tudor. 
F -*l ' * ttl1 Jl Thnmson, Esq. Tho cordial thanks of tho Connell and Fellows 

am due to these gentlemen fur having freely devoted their valuable tituo to this 
important task. At the rnd of their labours the Auditors drew up tha followin'* 
Report to tins Council:— * 

Jm/iW Report.—* Thn Auditors appointed to examine the Accuunu of the 
BoyaJ 0«og»rii«al Society fur the year ended December 31, 1893. have examined 
tho Balance Sheet submitted lo iluun. and bavin- compared it with the [looks awl 
Vouchers, liavo found it correctly stated and sufficiently vouched. 

'• Thr Books have been kept and the Account! rendered tu thn usual aatisfactory 
uutnurr. 7 

“The Balance Sheet shows a large increase both of Re-vlpt* ami Expenditure. 
The grues amount on both skies of tha account is 12,738/.; tho oorresjwwlbig figure 
in 1692 was 07.7OL But If bolancw and Investments bo excluded, the not rcoriiiis 
of last rear exceed tW of 1992 by 1731/., and tho net axpcnditnre exceeded 
tluu of 1892 by 2372/. Th« net expenditure of 1893 txrvcded thu net receipts by 
533/, which waa covered by ih« balanco in liaud at tba commencement of that 
ytwr. 

“Thr. Auditors would call the attention of tU Council to the largo incroso in 
tbo Expeoditure of Uia Society in the last two years, but would at the nre.r time 
point out that there lias been a large, although scarcely corresponding iacriaa* 

(Im IlccrlfiU. 
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“Thtj*. the net Receipt# and Expenditure uf the hut four yoare, exclusive of 
Halance* and Investment*. or ssie* of Stock, havo beau •» follow* 



N«S 

X*t 

ttiftwiwM. 


VntU 

a 

ksfjadiutre. 

£ 

IKH> 

9532 

8210 

1313 + 

1891 

8323 

8171 

152 + 

1893 

0330 

0012 

288 + 

1893 

.. 11.051 

11,584 

533 — 


“The receipt# of tho year 1800 were exceptionally iucn*«*l by tbs uuu.u.l 
Aooea*t»n «f fellow* awl the Sale uf Ticketa for the Reception at tha Albert Hall or* 
the occasion uf tl»« return or Mr. H. M. Stanley; in ltko manner throw of 18W 
were exceptionally increased by the Karl of Derby'* la^aoy of lOOOf.i by the 
facility newly offered to Fellow. In connection with Lift Comped tfona, of wh.ch 98 
hare availed thviuaelvca, aud by the Inercnae of tho Kulrancc Fee from it. to it.. 
«hlch lucresao waa pahl by 100 Fellow# in 1893- In wttmatiug the Revenue or 
tha current and future yean, th* cnauul nature of th* lint two item* uiuat be kept 

in view. . .. 

••With regard to the expenditure ol tbe ycir. it i« aatisfaatory to note that tlm 
expense* of tbe permanent establishment, 4318J., ware **>Tnrwhat ln*» than lu 18S-. 
The large increase nUrra notion) may b» dirulrd into »ix bead*, none of which 
necessarily nl a recutreut ttatnre, and all of which *uu be kept down, if detirabk, 
to meet tie limits of tho annual Income, viz.: — 


I, Monthly Journal— TriutlnR, Maps, CooUibntot*, Postage .. 

J. Suppk'nn ntary Papers (Spent In 1892. 8»2). 

S. S.drutirt" ItuuncUnn—Cambridge Lecture#. 300fo aud falucatirniol 

Ixcium .. .. - • „ •« *• • - *• 

4. Preparation of Library Catalogue .. .. .. •• •• 

i. Eusuuis Mrcliup—Hand Map* and Refreshment# ■■ - ■ 

ft, Admiuhm of Ladio* t'unlrovcray—Printing uj»d la-gnl ExpiaM-s . ■ 


lOt B> 

571 


fiiS 
140 
205 
2*4 


£2875 


» The Auditor* are informed that the Increase undor th# dm bead arose mainly 
fiom tbe change fat the form of tbe Journal, and "'** pertly mot by an inoieasd 
aale and rrceipU (or atlrertiaementa. 

"Thr unpuhHabwl * Supplementary Paper*' load liceii accumulating for the last 
three were: one-half of tbe co»t of lectures waa covered by f.«a for ndmlwaon. 

- It will be observed that Lord Dorby'a Legacy tA K<*V. baa been Invested, aud 
that to meet currrut r ipruuo a nearly trpial aum baa !«cn withdrawn from tbe 
Invested fundi of tbn Society. The amount uf the total tureawnrnL ibnrefore 
remain# about tbe mroe aa at the but Audit, ui 91,ti'XU. 12 j. +/. Tlio detail* are 
elated in tba Balance Sheet. 

“The present value of thla Stock »a estimated at 27,11131. 3i. 10J. 

“ The Vital Awn of tbe Society, estimate'! in 189“ ot 48,1*57. 11*. 7i., may be 
climated at pre**ut at 17,74»V. 3a OJsf., tho reduction being caused by tbe 
difference between tbn amount* of the bolauc* at tho comm e nc emen t and clot* of 
i lie yretr. 

** Baw.ii!, W. ILwiuUt, \ 

“ l.m*v*t» Daiwiit, I 
•• .1. D. Tiiiittw»i, 

“ K. O. TfM.it, 


“ Jprd 20, 18>i.‘ 
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STA-nwKVT .bowing tl.n KrcEirTt oral Exwwrrxx of Iho Society fma lUe 
Year 1848 tu DwcmW 31,1892. 
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and 170 volume* hare been bound. Tl* tun of 1*2/. 19s. 5<f. has been spent in 
jmrehasing book*, and the further sura of 74/. 4*. Ib blndlag for the Library. 

Library (WoywM.—It was decided, instead of lasulng a third supplement to 
the Authors' Catalogue, to recast the whole work, ami procure a ubw Catalogue Itt 
one volume, brought down to the cloee of 1893. The larger part of this Catalogue 
la in type, and the whole will soon be ready. Work haa been carriwl forward 
steadily <>n the Sobjeet Catalogue, which U complete for all acoaMfoos to the 
Librari aince January, 1892. aud for all title* Mitered In the ohl Author*' Catalogue. 
The Indexing for thU Catalogue of periodical* earlier in dale than 1892 baa i*OT*d 
mow arduous than waa anticipated, but the great utility of tho work jtistitk* the 
tmu? expended uu it. 

Seismtific Purposes Grant .—During the past year 82 Intending traveller* Lave 
received isatructlno from Hr. Cole*, iu Practical Astronomy, In the Society ■ 
Observatory, ana in route surveying with the theodolite, pnrmatic compass, and 
piuue-table. In the country, and 478 hour* have been devoted to Inching. 

Instruments to the value of ‘*05/. 13*. 0 d. have been font during the past year 
to the following traveller*:—Uev. Walter We*ton (Japan), 10/. 10a; Mr. IL Si. 
lWhsr (Malay Peninsula), 74/.; Dr. H. H. Mill (English Lake*). 12L 13*.; Mr. 
W. H. Cozats-Iiardy (Montenegro), 91/. 15s. M,. Mr. A. Trevor-Batty* (Arcth 
Itvghius), •!/. 14fc ; Mr. John llevllUod (South America), 651/. 4*.; Mr. G. F. Scott 
Elliott /Central Africa), 20/. 14*.; Captain Webster (Sen Guinea). 81/. 17*. rwf. ; 
Mr. D. 0. Hogarth (Asia Minor), 6 1 . 15*.; Major Hon. M. G. Talbot, t t (Upper 
Egypt), 37/.; Ifov C. IL llohinwm (Sahara), 4/. 17*. <W.; Mr. G. B. Grundy 
i.Italy), 7/. 18s.; Mrs. llishop (Korea). Si. G*. (hi.; Mr. D. II. Johnson (Xyaaalaud), 
:>0 L 7»-; Limit. F. W. Green, B.A. (Asia Minor), 4 1. 10s.; Mr. IL T. Coryndon 
( Maaiionaiond), 32/. 13s. 6 d. 

The lustmineot* lent to the following gentlemen har* been return**! during 
the past year, with the exception o( those which have l>c<m lost!—Mr. G. B. 
Gtuinly (Beotia), 1892; Captain IL W. Dowding. a.v. (Upper Amorous), 181*3; 
Captain IL moot. U,c. (Central Asia), 1893; Dr. II. It. Mill (Kn^lsh lulls), 
1893; Mr. W. IL Odens-Hardy (MunUmrgro). 1893; Mr. St. «. «. Liltledale 
tCentral Asia). 1893; Mr. H. it. Berber (Malay Peninsula), 1893; Mr. John 
I to villa d (South America). 1893 ; Major Hon. M. G. Talbot, H.E. (Upper Egypt), 1891. 

The following it a list of travellers who still have instruments font to tbtitn 
in their pomsgum: —Mr. W. Deans Cowan (Madagascar*, 1883; Mr. A. H. 

• Vilnuhoun (Burma), 1883; Mr. E_ Douglas ArchlUld (for cloud observation* in 
England), 1883; Mr. T. Be van (Xew Guinea). 1887; Mr. IL H. Johnston 
iSyaaaland, Central Africa), 1889-01 and 1894; Ifov. A. llelberwkk (Houth-Enal 
A/rins), 1891; Dr. D. Kerr Cnws (South-East Africa), 1891; Sir C. IL Macdonald 
(Xiger Ifogiou), 1891; Mr. C. W. Campbell (Korea). 1893; T.lent. CoBingliom 
(Penial, 1893; Sir William Mscgregor (Now Guinea), ti#3; Mr. J. C. Wiiito 
tSikkim), 1893; Mr. R. M. IV. Swan (South-East Africa), 1893; Krv. Walter 
Western (Japan), 1893; Mr. A. Trevor-Battys (Arctic Region#), 1893: Mr. O. F. 
Scott Elliott (Central Africa), 1893; Captain Webster (Xew Guinea), 1893; Mr 
D. G. Hogarth (Asia Minor), 1803; Brr.C. H. Ifobinaon (Sahara). 1893; Mr. C 
IL Grundy (Italy), 1893; Mr*. Bithop (Korea), 1891; Uout. F IV. Green, BA- 
(Aaia Minor), 185*1; Mr. R. T. (\>ryndon (Masbonatami), 1894. 

Map Prxins. —The imwwu to the Mop Room Collection during the pest year' 
comprise 715 Map. ami Charts on 1197 sksets; 48 Atlases (Including continuations) 
containing 096 sheets of Maja, 1103 Pliotographs, 40 Illustrations, and 406 lantern 
Slides. Of those, 00 Majw on 290 sheets, 14 Atlawa, 905 Photographs, and 101 
Lantern Side* have been purchased. 
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T1»d adoption of iho Report vra* moved hy Major-General Goonororutl, *ad 
•ecouiW by Sir John Swnnmwr, Bart. 

PRESENTATION’ OP THE ROYAL MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 

The Royal Medal* and other Award* fur the Encouragement of Gcrgrapbical 
fideuce and Discovery wore then prewntod Ly the l l »iun»e », 

The Fournier* Medal had been awarded to Captain U. Bou r n fur hb Journey 
aen** Tibet from met to west in 1S5H-2. In handiug the medal to Gwend 
Mylne for tranamtMioci to Captain Bower, the PusstOKX? ram!The Fournier’* 
Me.tal hn barn adju,Reared u, Captain Bower for the remarkable journey he 
made through Tibet from east to weal, during which he trover sol an immnnwj 
extent of unknown country upward* of 1000 miles, and in the turvey v.urlc 
over ti.« port* which had been traversed before, ha rectified the map* in many 
instances. I regret that Colonel Bowur la not able to be present to receive the medal 
for hi. nephew, who la iu India, but auothor relatlvo, General Mylne, W «nue |<, 

»o. This adjudication of the highest honour wo can confer will, I feel sure, convince 
Captain Bower that hb splendid exploring work ha* been fully and cordially appre¬ 
ciated at heme and 1 believe also it will incite him to further effort, to aXnv* 
•till tm*» valuable and important work for geography in the time to come. 1 ha , 
great pluuure In reminding ymt that there Ua von- peculiar dreunwtaw* connected 
with the Journey of i.aptain Bowur-th.t la, that be b the very first office »ioce the 
time of M\ arren Haaungs who ho* received official perm Union to travel in TibeL 
la t rm utter l have reueivc«i from the Marquis of Liuiidown*, Ut- Vicvrov v f 
India, who gave that fermtsahm. and who wa. Captain Bowers superior at that 
time, there b n p»*u, C o which I think It well to reed.—• Yrmr reference to Bower', 
exploration « very rotufectory to me; It wuafinn performance,.ml very creditable 
to the young officer who «ccompibh«d it,” I holier, that from one point of view 
Captain Bower wlU be a* gratified witb thb recognition of Ids valuable work from 
In* official superior. a. from another point of view b* will appreciate Ui« honour the 
Roy J Geographical Society bn. conferred upon him. 1 now pn,ent to yon the 
wdathre* M< * W ’ rH I u ** 1 1“° wU1 have ibo kindnesu to tron.mit it toyuur 

Tin Patron*. M<slal had bceu uwnrdtd to M. Et.ttt*R xcluv<* the completion of 
f *£?*. < W ‘ N . oaYollc G6u S™phl'-’ Uiiiveredfe,* In Imtuling U to Mr. Douglas 

rrrohfiehl, M. Baidu* * proponr. tho Pbesidekt midThe Patron*. Gold Medal 

~T,!! OOU *r? 1 ° I T emlU * Bt Fnaeh S^apher, M. lledu^ T regret that 
through lUutti ll. neciu. is unable to be present, and al*o that hi* Excelbucv 
th. branch AmbM-dor cannot attend thb afternoon, to receive th. award winch 
ha* bran adjudicated to hU ncoompibhcd amt, I may aay, Ulustrwua fi-Unw- 
coimiryuxm. I ranee i* the country where scientific and critical geography tint 
found a home .owe two ranturlro ago. and IU men of science haw « uU , lu uwed 
the t radii ton of their prekeeraora during the Intervening jssrlod. Gtvgrapbnrv, at 
»U event*, have always in thalr rivalry felt that it wo* a friendly rivalry i>„ f 
Moraton admired the work of D*AnviRc, and we .bowed our appreciation of it when 

M m J“* h ’ tU ° 8Tea,0il 0f K M<*h geographer* aivra, in the perron of 

Jiajur Iknndl,and wa gave him thonamo of iheEngti.h D'AnvUle. Well wr hi™ 
always taken that view with regard to France. MM’e have admirad tbo gift* 0 f th, 

! Went cemtry the Channel, admired their talents, and emulated 
aru. trial to excel them m the field. A* geographer*, we hire thoutht and spoken 
Praam in the asm* way that Sir Fluhp Sidney, in one of hb , onu , tP ** 

her, a. -that ..rat enemy Franco"-* peculiarly happy phrase, 
both a friendship and a rivalry. The month-* of Saneun. Delule, and D’Anvilie bare 
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now f.iiira on the should*** of Reclua. It wee a gigantic task he set before himself 
when be uudertcok the gnat work now completed—a work which involved years 
and roar* of study, and visiu to many oountmw lor geographical investigation; 
ami 1 feel «nro that the Society will Join with mi In congratulating him or* tbo 
completion of a work that haa occupied him incessantly (or twenty yean. Mr. 
Douglas Frcehliitld haa kindly undertaken to receive the Patron'* Medal, and to 
transmit it to the French geographer. 

t »n receiving the Medal, Mr. D- Fitr»nrrn.l> spoke aa followsM. itcciiu charges 
me to o.’wmutilrata through you, air, hi the Society his very deep appreciation of tint 
honour ihmo to him by tho award ot one of our Gold Medals. I hare aiso to ox proa 
his sincere sorrow that he haa been prevented, by the state of his health and doctor's 
order, from crossing tho Channel in order to be present hrre to-day. Further, «*• 
cannot but esprria regret that the unfortunate inability of hi* Excellency the 
French Ambassador to be with ue this afternoon, deprives us of the plnuure of 
expressing through him to tho French nation the satisfaction It has been to tho 
Coauti) to endorse the judgment repressed last year by thn French lieographical 
Society in coufntTlng their highest sward on M. Reel us. In this double default it 
falls upon me, as the member cf Council responsible for formally Introducing 
M. Urdus* claims to the notios of my colleague*, to receive the medal on his 
tsdiuK. M. Keclire, 1 am sure, would not desire me, speaking as 1 am to-day as 
hU representative, bo dwell it length un bia pernsral terries* to geography. They 
have been briefly, but not Inadequately, summarized by the President. I will rather, 
with your permission, occupy a few minutes in calling attention to those special 
qualities in French travellers and geographers which urn recognize to-day. A 
traveller, like Julius Osar, must not only arrive; he must see, and grasp what he 
sees, so as to bo able t» communicate It to other*—at least, if he cannot do this, be 
is hardly a geographer in the primitive and troo sense of the word. We English 
boost that we are the greatest traveller* in tho world, hut are we the hott 
geographer*? Germany rune i la hard. And the French genius, we inu*t admit, 
brings its own special and characteristic contributions to geographical science. It 
links it with literature and with art. What description* of strange scene* can 
surpass in vividoes* those of the Habers we owe to Proaiontin.ortbi-se of the deltas 
of Tonkin end the wilds of Morncco given us hy Pierre Loti ? Jfnr are oar neighbour* 
teas successful iu Unking art and geography. Thanks partly to tho liberality o| their 
Government, portly to the resources of their great publishing homes and tbo intelli¬ 
gence of their craftsmen, they produce works iilustratod in a manner nr lu London 
are only beginning to rival. Rut literary style and ortiotb embellishment air, after 
all. mere surface ornaments in the opinion of many—of ail I’hlllstis. The French 
bring to our soignee otiior qualities which go to tbo very root of the matter. Moo 
of tho dangers that besot the geographical student is that of losing his own any 
and bcwihtrring his follower* among interminable details. In every work 
published l a Francs, from a child'* school-book to thn 20 volume* of M. ItecWs 
encyclopedia, wo find that lucid method, that order, that art of itahigr. that 
swiftness m seising characteristic points and goneralixuig from them, that 
marks the Gallic gen hit. It it tu>w thirty-five year* since U. Rechta, a* be tells 
us in a (outage which was, perhaps, inspired by an English Lutetian, sitting ou 
a grassy mound alxiv* the shallows of tho Shannon, planned and pencilled down 
on tho spot the first outlines of the great work bn has now brought to a happy con¬ 
clusion. ’ La Terra «t ks Homme* * is iu teoond title. To give a faithful picture of 
the earth a* the home of humanity was iu ales. To that purpose he ha* reuiuinrd 
trie through the working years of a lifetime. IT* lua travelled hhaaelf in many 
parts of the world, including South America, lie has drawn round him a Half of 
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cumpeteut helpers. He La. never missed a single date In a fortnightly publication. 
TLa result U a splendid monument of jerwTerance and of intelligence. I'erfect 
M. Redtu would ant pretend it to I*. National genius aa wall aa individual >.«« the 
drfocte of lu qualities, ami M. ILmlua U “ French of the French.” Politician*, o» 
Pra«l long ago told us, are apt to lie “Just Eton boya grown heavy; " ami England 
and France, like KUm and Harrow, are loo close neighbour* not to bo also rivals. 
But 1 am only re prating tbs concluding word* of M. Keclus's but volume whan I 
record the expression of bit ttuit that bis labours may serve to bring forward the 
day when our descendants wilt Lave learnt to lay aside their jealousies, and to make 
the beat not only of their planet lull of one another. 

The Pusudext, in banding the Murchison Grant to Captain Wiggins, aoid 
Captain Wiggins, the Murchison Grant baa been awardnl to you” 1 have felt 
foe a very long time now that your great services to geography dim..n.t«l 
munition from this Society. It is only firo years aioct I bad tbe great pleasure 
or making your personal acqiiaitiMurr. but I have been very familiar with ail you 
have done foe upwanla of twenty years, before you sailed in tbe I>ut»a in 18T4. 
and [ rejoiovd when you broke the spell and passed through those straits which 
bail stopped ail the earlier navigators, and made your way tu the Yenisei It 
Was through your resolution, dctmuinailan, and excellent eeamanlike qualities 
ibat a nrw route has been opened for oomimrrce In that jvtrt nf tbe world You 
are the pilot of the Kara Sett, and I uuderetaial that you have received a rrexwni- 
ttou of your rervire. from Hi. Imperial Majesty the Kmjeror of HueaU; l%m 
sure no tun deserv.d it Utter. 1 . annul help .!» congratulating you on having 
liad aucb a ahipmat. .. Mia. Peel whore charming book lias Ua» publish^, con- 
talnlng an admirable account of lbs voyage, Tbe Murchison Grant is in a 
peculiar way fitted for tbe recognition of your service*, for Sir Roderick took the 
deepen interest in to* navigation, as well os in tbe commercial prorrenty of Sibetia 
and llussm. I have -rest pleasure in presenting you with the Murchison award in 
the form I belirve you with It should take. 

-, Iu to J - W. Gbeoort, the Vmmuumt 

sud:—TuCutbbert Peek Grant has been adjudicated to Dr. Gregory. We all admired 
tbe resolounn with which I»r. Gregory dctrnntned to do aomo good itoosranhi- al 
work when the % illiera Expeilitlun broke down, and tbe way in which lie organized 
a small expedition when he was thrown on hit own resources. I thtnk that many 
men In your predicament would hare given lb. matter up, but you resolutely went 
forward and dUmeM admirable ge< graphical work in tbe Mount Kenia region 
and toward. Uke Bwurg., The Council was particularly imprest with thr 
importance of scientific atta.mnenu In a traveller in cn.id.ring tbe results of 
your work, and I thmk tbry were mtlurnced a great deal by tlieir desire to ff j T * 
efliect to that feeling when they decided upon adjudicating to you tbe Cuthbcrt Peek 

vlT .1 IT h>T *. S f , *** ur ° *« Panting you with the diploma, and I 
helirve that the grant itself has taken tbs form you wish'd It to Uke, and .* ready 
lot you. J 

■ 1 b ° ^ , lhu 1 P,,,>lr ' rxT “ »*arded to Mr. Fauofsotc, who 

rome S .J^ qU , r " “ tnielUr ‘ W ^ v » 1,u,bk ' °Wr«tu>ns aI1 j 

route mrvvyi and has constructed excellent mans, loth when emnlovci 
(.niml-lon the German boundary and aftZ^s on 

tsfecially throwiug great tight on tbe geography of the interior of tbe Gold Coast’ 

imu szs^^z u z. u '- •*- - «*- »*» 

Patarot.aT then *aiil t—Captain Sxow has been select*.! r%» r> , 
vfalcti we tiive II In ,XT,2K %X ^ 
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valuable work In etirrering and adding to the corroctnen* of ih» map* of the 
Kurile Islands. I regret that he ie not present to receive U himself. 

The 1‘liEiinrST then pmauud the pmt>» which hast been gained by the Training 
College Suubmta. 

Mads Sir mists— Priatt —(£5 each):—W. B. Alexander, Peterborough Train¬ 
ing CoUego; U. Copping. York Training College; E. Lepton, Cnlbatn Training 
College. Book Prize* C. Gould, Rattenea Training College; H. Milne*, Borough 
Rood Training College; W, Tope, Chelana Training Collage; A. Purkington. 
Homcrtoa Training College. FruatJC Stvdxxt»—P et'***—(ETi each):—A. >1 
Burnea, Totteniiani Training College; !>• • .ijiamagian, Stockwell Training Colley. 
M. M. Lee, Derby Training College. Am* Prim :-J. Ct. Beckett. Stock well 
Training Collage; E. H. Bowyer, Stookweli Training College; A. J. Stone, Tot¬ 
tenham Training College; A. E. Thompson, Tottenham Training College.* 

Mr. J. K. Laxoi.ex than made suuin remarks, pointing out the IwnellcUl twill* 
which the award* of these priut has bad, and the more beneficial result* likely to 
follow from tha change to be introduced In the future. 

Tia Ballot run ms Crmsnt,, it4M-95. 

The Psn*tPKST then announcod that, according to the report of the *crutineer*, 
tba list a* proposed by the Council hat) boon duly elected. 

The lint I* a* fallows, the name* of Slew tnsmhvra, W thuae who change offle*. 
being printed in ilaliet ;— 

Pmxtent Clan exits R. Markham, Ewp, cj., r.iu., fia. Vicc-Prriidimt*: 
W. T. Blsn/ord, Eup. u.n„ r.nj., r,o.«.; Hon. G, C. Rrodrick; Item, tirm-je .V. 
Carm«,Sir Jn«rjik Hcokrr, «.i «.t., • i.,, f in*.; General IL Strttcbcy, n-t, 
rju., r »■« ; Captain W« .1. L. Wharton, a.x. r.K.s. Titiuunr: Edward I. 
Sumer* Cocks, F.*q. T> utirrt: Right Hon. I-ord Aberdaro, o.cn., r.n.s.; Right 
Hao. Sir John Lubbock, Barr, rat-s., a r. AcrtfimV* ; 11. 8eebohm, Ewj., r.U».; 
Major Lumnrrl Thtraria, I.S.. W.r. Porri-fa .Srcrrtury ; Sir Juht Kirk, X.O.B., 
a.i.u.u,, r.tu- Cvttueillort: Vlce-A.lmiral Llnde*ay Brine; JlvUri Brown, ila.. 
rn.D., r.L.*.; Liotit.-Colonel Jnmee tJecil Dalton, a.*.; flight Horn, High ft E. 
* 'hitJtrr, r.n *.; LUmtrQtntrul II*. 17. GV-dramiyA, n.A., c.a.; Sir George D. Tatib- 
man Goldie, KX.vr... Major-General Sir K. J. Ouldamld, *.c ».t^ cja , General Sir 

T. E. Gordon. K.c.*-i, ,:.n_; Wilfred Hudltston, E*p. mu, rjox.; Loni //smtuy- 
ton; J. K. Ijnighton, Keq.; Georg# Sutherland Mackenzie, Keq.; flaar-Aduiirul 
AlUrt 17a*i>*gt Markham ; John Murray, Hap; Ernest (2. Haven* lein. Eep; Sir 
Rawaon W. Raweuu, irJto,c-d.; Howard Saunders, Eaq., rx, a., rojt.; Colonel 

U. C. B. Tanner; 11 ntr- Admiral F,. [tobart .Seymour, c.iu; Lieut.-Colonel 'A. M. 
Wanton, n.t, c.u.o. ; /.iiut-CufoW J. K. Trot hr, n.A. 


* The Medal*. for the promotion of (reosraphkwl rd oration, placed liy the Society 
ct the diepmal ot the syndicate* respectively of the Oxford ami Cambridge Local 
Examination*, were awanleil ae foituw* 

H49S. < Ilford (Jime),—S'iliTT Modal—V. Chececright. Siluar Modal—Vi. li 
Wynn. SiJrrr 3 MjI—F,. Vi IWriea Draut Metal—J Uunoan. 
i nmijrnlgi) (IVeembcT) —Slher Mtdal —(.Physical Geography)—Maud IM 
U. E GQlltile. Silnr Medal —(Physical Gtrerapby)—I jo nun 1 UlurULr. 
Silrer Medal (Political Goography)—Olirer O. Anderson. .'flier Jfrtfiif- 
(Political Orography)—John William Dodd. 

Hie l*rta> \ Octet Iifforrd by the Society for py-graplllocl ptoflcleory to tlm radrt* 
of the Kantii-ul Tratiung I'ollnrer. on tnurd II.HI. ahtpr, Ifomntrr aod f.bawoy, w«f» 
*e*n!-l. at the examination held In July, 1W8, to the fullowfns .— Herbert ll -yiucnd 
Kale man (r.moay training *hip); Jame* O rah am Parry ( Tlorrrrfrr training thlp). 

No. I.—JCI.T, 1S94.J 
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Tho Pamnrvr then proceeded to <leliver hU Anniversary Ad,lie*, after which 
Sir lUwwn W. Kawatm .poke u follows I ri»* with very great piemans to pro one* 
» hearty votn of thanks to our lYesiihmt for hi* m>»t interesting addreas. There lot 
an oU Engli»li proverb that jood wino need* no bush, arul I nerd not my much to 
excite your enthualaxw on the prewnt oocuiiou. awl to induce you to Join with me iu 
arwry cordial vote of thanks to rmrPnaidimt. 1 think that you will W ]<re|«red to 
accept the change that he prupoeea to make la the it em of tho miilmss to bo annually 
offered to the me tuber*. I can cany back uiy memory t<. the time when Mr. 
UomilUm fast intnaluced the plan of tailing np u auhjoet to intereet the Fellow, at 
;hdr annual nuwtiug. 1 o»n carry bock toy memory to the Umo when the Society 
iiiet tn a .moll room lu Urgent Street. jnat bthrer Jcnr.rn Street, will, perhai- 
thirty or forty memlier* pNMtat, when there were not more than 14(V) Fellow, in 
the Society, and wa eut upjo ■cfcool-beDobre; wheu our Income. inetaid of being, 
ue we hear tv-day, upward, of 10,«0i, woe about 120W. We mar congratulate 
otirMive. upon the great progrew the Society Jut. made during thews fifty year*. 
t\ hut our Fmtdenl lia* told ua to-day ha* not only aatUnd u* that geographical 
«i«ce i* presnwring. btit that tide Society ia progressing with equal pace iu 
UMiatiug and directing that ptxgrte e, and, as w>, have aeco to-dnr, rewarding thouc 
who bare been the active agent* In sdraudn- iL I have no doubt that under the 
|rtt*utawj «>f Mr. Markham—upon who* appointment l think the Society mav 
licwrtUy rengratulate lraeU, for 1 believe tl,at if the mantle of Sir Uoderick 
Murchiaoii wo. tmiumitUd to Sir Henry Uawlinwm, ho U. parsed it on to one of 
the mo«t callable tu«. to fill the poei-tbe Society w,li progre*. greatly. You base 
«r. to-day how capable be u from exjericnce, from acquired knowing*. r n ,w hi* 
great real for the ackncc to till tho poat of l'rwnient. I .hall l« very much 
uiaappuinted if. under Li. guidance, the program of the Society I. not at rapt,I a* it 
evt-r no* I - mi, and if ite wot k i* not even more eolid and miss undid to thn country 
and to eataoco generally. 1 have grew pteaeuro la propping . -rote of thank, to 
Mr. jUrkJiiuu. 

Admiral liaise: 1 have very great fleoAitr. in mounding that vow of monk*. 

Ibe l’miWSt: I foci I do not In the l«ust deserve all the very kind thing, 
•aid < f ro.. I can assure the Society that eo long a* I nm President U will be tnv 
.rnrov.t endeavour to promote thr welfare of the Socle tv in everr re*wUn wav 1 
will eay no more uuw, became l huj« to mrel ytm alt tide evening. 


ANNIVERSARY DINKER. 

lhe onnlvnwtry dinner woe held on the evening of the anntvcrearv mnetinc 
Mar 28, in thr Whitehall Rcuu, Mr. CWmmta II. Markham, cju, ».«>* President! 
in the chatr. Among those preeentwore tba Portuguese Minuter,Sir P. Akrl, 
Atwrdarr, Admiral Lord Alceelor, Lord Helhereo and Slenton, Mr, G. E. Uuckl* 
i.uluuel tj. E. t.hurvb, ifr. Edward Ciodd, Hon. G, Curxou, Colonel J. C. Dalton 
Major L. Darwin. Lord Hyrtun of Tattoo, Sir J. W. ElUt, IUn.. Sir John Evan* 

• oinnel F. Forq,thereon, Sir W. IL Flower, Sir Geo. T. Goldie. Uwimnl W H.’ 
•Ju’dru^tgb, Sir T. E. Gordon, General Goeoet, Sir Cbarlre Iioll Cir 

H. ury Howorth, M-. W. Hudbeton, Fnfeoeor D. £ Hughe*. Mr. V. 0. JoclLsm 
< ii rural sir Arnold Komball, Mr. B. Kidd, Lord Latiuuutun, Admiral A H Mark* 
Urn. Mr. Arthur M liman. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart.. Mr. A. Milner, Mr. D. M 
Mr. d. Murray, Urr.rrel Maine, Mr. C. K. Frek, Lord Percy, Sen,* pe* v l the 
Teruvian Coo.ubGeccral, Air. E. U. Lavemurto, Sir Rawtoo’w. llavrion. Lotd 
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WbMeadala, Sir A. Kolllt, Mr. B- H. So.tt. Mr. II. Seebohrn. U*d Seymour, Vlr. Q. 
K. T. S mi lb son. Iter. K A. .Slsdiitbal. CotnonI H. C. 0. Tanner, Mr. Maund- 
Thunifysm, (Ailancl Henry Trotter, Coinnrl .1. K. T rut Ur, Admiral the Hon. W. J. 
Ward. Colonel C. M. Watson. Captain W. J. I.. Wharton, it.*.. Captain J. WlgjiM. 

AftcT the usual loyal toast*, the PMUDSXT proposed tbc recipient* of the 
Socinty's awards, to which Captain J. Wib»ii» rwjutnlwl- 

Sir GtoaoK Tat.'* ua* Gouua prup.<«d the “Uaest*," to which the Portuguese 
Minislci respond-!. 

The Pm.mhk>v |imposed the“ Sister'Biographical ikwii/tios," which was mpotnhd 
to l»y Karl PmtoT, l’rcsidout n( the TyncnMa licographlrmt S»ch‘iy. 

The I’cbiixvt proposed ••Tin- Kary ami the Army," to which Rear-Admiral 
Makk*av and Uciit-ileucral GooNDtOtniU responded 

Sir Auir.tir Itot.UT proinsed the final tos*t, “'llm I’nmi lirnl, I which Mr. 
Mmoil 4 M responded. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to the Library. 


By HUSH ROBERT MILL. D.8o-, Librarian, H.O.S. 


Tn* lid hi wing ahhrcTUiions of unnus and the adjectfre* drrlted float th»m ate 
employed to indicate tbo eiurce of articles from othor publications. Lwijtnipbb-ai 
names am lo each au> written in full.— 


A. = Acsdewr, Academic, Aksdomie. 
Ann. = Annuls. Auuah-s. Aunnho. 

II. = bulletiu, Ik.ll. uino. IMrtim. 

Com. = Ccanmorr*. liommcrohd. 

C. E- = ('./tellies Re udi«. 

Knit - Erdkundo 

G. e> Geography, HetignipUio. (JeojjmAa. 
<tc*. — <Jc*> llecUR 
Ls Institute, lastuntirm. 

J. = Journal. 

>1. = MiUsihingrn. 


Mag. - Mapnxlnsi. 

I*. = Proceeding*. 

K. = Hand. 

Ih'T. = Moriew. It.irnc, lierlsts. 

S. MS Society, Sooietif, Sclskali 
Sittb. = SittartgaWichl. 

T, = T ransactimu 

V. er Verete. 

Verb. *= Verliandlungru- 

W. = Wisaeuscliaft, ami oa in pounds. 
= Z'.iteelmfL 


On account of the ambiguity of the ward* ertasn, fiuirto. ate., the lice of hooks In 
the list below Is deruihd by the l.mpth and breadth of the «mrr la meh« to the 
nsarrsi hat Mach The else <tl the Journal is 10 x ti|. 


EDBOFE 


Alps - Tirol Jf. G. G**. W»* 3T < IsHHV: l-a=. Damian. 

El melon, wrulg gewunligto Hochgehirgs-sca nnd erlw. l/cns <. rtra 

urn Sterling, Von Josef 1 Hmihm. 

Tbo author's earlier [-per on the take* nnar Trent wm referred tn in thsi J-uraal. 
toL i. p aSO. Herr Ihuntan now (tins an account of the email AI|J[>o Ukre in tin. 
iioiglibwirbond of Sursiug, mid doduofes riirmns tlworetlrwl ojiulns».«ns a. lo the 
fomuitlua of lakeduisine in mounttiinone rupou*. 


Austria Bohemia. fitnUeJu JtmwMswn O. IB ilfSfij: SHii-dJo Pster. 

to, gtetUipbirle iter Moblau. Kin l^mlscliaftsbtht BOS <lcm Btilnuri. 
ualihi Von Johann Peter. 

A abort skr.trh of U>s country round the souioa of the Mohhitx 


Bslfisa —Thielen. BS.K. JMp G. 18 (l«»i): lffS-152 

tscngraplur tunic TbUden. I “at Alfred Horn. 


Haroa. 


n 
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GEOGRAPHICAL UTER-VTl'm. OF THE MONTH.' 


Eamrn Esrope 

IlicUmi ItoMl. A from Kntlcow tr. Coblowi. By Ofmrltl* A. 

•' 04t, \\ till ])la»srattuii4 Itjr Edmtiu*] II. Xcw. bioilnu ujkI Now York, 
Macmillan A (hs, 1891 , Su« ft * »wl I'W. l'H» do iWot.-.f 

ty I*. I’vhlithm 

Mrtfr, Colo ud Viur tmollril nr,, oa. of the gr»ol IntonuitirtTm] rwli of Kurarw 
on wo) i [(4, anil tho rw.'nl of their irojircwioiia jo aonluul akelch la ticopllunallv 
fntli aod intimating. 1 1 

Pariah Eaandan.a J. JfoarWcr OS * 0SQ: SJI-1K1 Croft on 

Veatigsw of Village CommiiBitka By Mr. U. T. C'rofbm. 

An important paper llliutratwl by □ coloured map. 

Franca Baodakor. 

Northern Fninci from Belgium ami liiu EngUali tlwum-l to tb< Utrc. 
excluding I'.ria anil tl* Enrlnma H m.lt.ot for Traveller* |tr Karl 
KMnlokar. Second edition With si Map# ami 27 riant l.c.iwic Kail 

1, “ lu " A *>•- IfJ'- X fj. jip. xllii. ami 

411. Prior i matkt. 1‘nmtrH by .W. or. llul.iu ,f £<x 

fiwuri >« » route* bam l.« added to the pnmut iditlou. 

Trasaa—Tlaadara. Maiom- 

llrr. C. S3 (1603); 113-4*1; 34 flkrt). SMS; 133-200; TJC- tKi 
fja Flamin' Frntivmae. Far .V. MulutiL. 

Haraasonaa 

Itorpfulinon tn den Ali»o dor Iliricgowina. Von Mori* ton IVdir 
t^nonit-AlrWk on. Nr. 330 mil bit torn lo nnd 21 Jnu, 1832 dir' 

<>oatc iT. Ali-n/gitong. % luawi, 1892. Six. lib x 8, hn. Id. PlaU 
nomw (y U. .liiuor. 

Hnagary Lake Balaton. Loctj, ala. 

lUpimrl de U < on>mi«.iim d'Ktndi* .In law Halatnn poitr 1831. j Kx trait 
■111 l.ulli tin do In Soclele liongroiac do (1. nrtaiilile. Abrree rir anno- 
Ncimen. H-10.1 &*• l>i X 0, |>p. 2*. IWnlol hy PnftZar Lorry. 


TUl» iij|ar contain* report. Iiy Profeaanr l.oe*T oil the wnrk of the f'nrannuion 
appointed for the rolrtilifle examination of Lain. Balaton, and on the ..n. irut terrace, 
aummodiug the Uko b.«riug e»M«no» a. tn it# onrtkr IrruU. l»r. Vmxrtit d. Both** 
treal* of Ih* (uptime ntiAtvnipanik Trr lotlmi an I llnatiiio ialamln, l»r. Intranfll of t|» 
ofjrj.tnyamk nor*, an I Hr. Kugone Uxday of tho micrnacoinc fanna of tho lake. 


Italy-Lago 41 Caram. hS.0. Jlaliamm (IW»»>; 171-dll. WuttrmOm*. 

Studl aid Lap. di Caraxio i n frinll. del aocio OUnto >lnrbuilt. 

A mTTay of the lake of Cavara. with a |ihotosruph and a bathymetrical dtarl. 


ManaeUi 


1-4520. 


Chin. 


Baasiaia -Hirtrt »■&« /f.Wno 14 (1883): 

Canaliaarea Biuri!..r ri In-ntjrmj de C. Cbiru. 

An Jubotate trrajlm .,n UiomnalUnUon or»imra and (hairmlapUtion for irrigatmjf 
"'Ijolumf land, maluly with refarem^ to tint nrera of llnmnnin. It fa illuatrat^l hr 
mnnmcraUii diagrams aud a mm of lire muiu of tlm Hnmaniau draituur* Umiiu 
I t u nabirtonalo that tho Uu.uauian S-lety iL«r not f.-ll.m tho ..xeinpU of the 
ll'i'.'ga.uu, and publi.h »n aUlract oi iU pablkatuma toon., of the will-known 
lancuogea of cat mi Kirnpo. 

Sca^iik land-Haana Majtwal' 

Tim Jlhind Loctttre. In Areliamlogy. Scntlbh Untf A’amaa. th-irnr^m 
ami miamug. By Sir Herbert Matrrall. Erltuhnrgh and Imiulon. Itlark- 

7 n i. 1 ‘’J? 0 ?- ,KSa <* x d, ns to. ami U19. JVuw tb. I 

h l nWutiii. 

Tbla work oml«dio, tin. flblod Lceluna to Arrhrr-.lcgy t,n 1AJA Two chanU r. 
ura drrulni U. ” the Iraa-.n vf plane, tiamra,* and «!mw how br the nil dim it i« often 
J r**J Li! «f«* the anriiiNt dirUbmr of the land, the dUtrlbutlrm of vanlabcd trtlLi 
ib« former rxteat of paitnrc and w«sllan.l, u,e pr°CTca» of rel'gtuiu inflmmoo. oad tbo 
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ASIA. 

Aiia-Minar. D«=iu«np.. 

r,a*b,:\ tWfcwmpu. Pur In Itouiea I’uria, A Colin A Co s t*V! 

Sin- 7| X 5. JT>. Trier .1*. 

Tlir .oilier Intr.rJ Atl* Mlnnr ft™ lb* Urut lo KnrdUUP. Vut hi. oarntiv 
would barn been lunch •Iroplifl.-f had l! Uren WManpaltlnl by • map of the route. 

Central Aria. 31. 40 (I!**): HU l— *rmha.r 

il«f Kuwcrt Uuwuk^n CtoffraptiMctas 
iitwh MillrJ-Atltm. Vm (bimrnhwjw t D. Knliiuff. 

Chin.—fointn Channel, Jaa, A JJpitr»rmrpAi> tJ (I8W): 121-UI. M, P . Mekerolf. 

... ... .1_Ik I... fil. .11.. n^.W. 


Dir Hvdn>rr*phiw Art IVmeaa-Htrwa* lu three DmIimiIiius file die pruk- 
tladieSdililabrt. Vim Kontrc-Admiral .**- MakarwE in Hi IVlrrulairg. 


\eleil Bauaerbunguti ton Dr Cl. Schott in Hamburg. 

r< v)tfwf Sin*. 


OaerUrh. 


JViWuna CVilioJinecr 28 ftfOt): t*. 51. 32, 48. 70. SI. 94, *07. lift. *22. 
till, 157. tea, l Mi 193 , 208. 210 . 811 . JUmtruHuu. 

Che* Ice aauvagra .1. la Cx.Hiinehli.n Oru uinU-. Bniouw. ttoungno, Smlaa*. 

Par M. Oiirrludl, ilot MUukrna Etrun(t>n>« dr Faria. 

Early Cartography. Ktamp, 

Julian or Jar*) «n Anau.r to Hr. floor*. Cullingruigo-* nmole rra "The 
Party Cartography -t Japan." Itr f (i.Kratnp. 0.rrsrdrukt nil 1*1 
"TikUchriU tun M Koumklijk Niilctiuluhuh Aanlri|lufcnmliK nn«t- 
►.hup. Juarfinne I Hot “ Louie u. t J. Drill. IBM. Him 3J X 8. J't> H. 
/‘rrmultd by Ikt Autkor 

ThD rrltio.*ro will U tummariaed In an mirly numli« 

Himalaya* Hirer Valley.. J. iUnrktMtr 0.6.9 (1803): 1 12-123. Ohlhara. 

The Hirer Valley* of lbo Himalaya*. Uy Mr. H. l>. Oldlnun. 

, M ElUot. 

India — Jtyrore 

(Jold. Sport, and I loflec-ptMting in MjnW. with ohapten m Cn®re* 
nlautlnr in CouCff, tho Mtaure UnprramUUw A*» nit ty, tho Indian 
ronffiwkCteta, and »b« ln*»m» SIDer gur.tion. Item? ‘ho 38 ymr. 
exjurlnnetw of a My tore Flanter. Uy ItoUrt It EUifit W ertmloaler. 
il IlmrfclMT end Co. 18SH. Si*r 8x&*. pfw **»■ • V “P- 

i'rict 7 1. to I'rtmulml by tit I’abluktrt. 

Thi. work lake. the tdaoe of • now edition of the author ■ * Eapenencra of a 
I’lantrr In the .Imigti* "V Myarre.' and inmrpnraUe nmr part.of 
many addition* II forma an exocllunl practical auuimarj of lifo end nwourtw* In 
Southern India. 

India Surray. . „ tta “ ta * 

Gcnrnt llriwtt on the fij«.r*tli*ia of the Surrey orTndmDopormeot 
adminieteml under 1b* Gotrtiina’ut of India during 185*2-93. I (iipaiiel 
under Hit. direction of C-lontl II II. ThniHinr Calcutta. I KM. ft* 

13 X 8*. pp IBM ttttd elh .Wane kihJ rhU * Price 3 rtfrrt. l*i.urafc*< 

by lie iyrrWnrjf o/ i-tolt jt* I ml in 


Karakoram-Himalaya* 


Coarray. 

IOIAIU ” jf | ■*« ■*» ► m mm 

i itrobinv and Exploration In the KarnEoram-Himaluya* D« 'Willtani 
Maitin Conway. With thrcv hnnilred lUuatraliona by A. D. MeCormick. 
and U Map. f.omloa. T Flabor Unwin, I8IM. Si* 10 x «. PP xxyiil. 
um! 7051 Prvw 3D. let Prrrndad by lie VnJ.UrKrr. 

A apodal trrie* of Mr. Onway’a work will uppaur in an rally number. 


Malay Panin rale 


Oenaya 

A Dead intivo Dlrtiormry of llritlali Malaya. Hj X. 1* Dermy.. rttn. 
luMutnu. •• luuul'ia and illilna Telegraph OlOoo. 1821. biro lu X •*. 
jip. Vi and [123] I'iioi 28a. Trewnlcd If tU PnUUkrr. 

The dirtmmry trraU of ptneen people*, ami iitmlneto in a ainelc aiphahotlc index; 
and ill* dictionary ninUiui a sreat wealth of mfnetuallrai ou tbo Keot unlikely m 
well aa on coinmonplace irndlcc*. arranged in a mauuer which mat. reference »rrj 
may. 
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, “* U " Smith. 

lb« Hiituria.1 Otocniphy at the Half Land,in Motion to Uio 

“***? if'*’ r 0f , * UB „ K, \ r V r CUu , ro * 1 - n T ‘ «*"*«: Adorn Smith, t>.K 
ttitli »t* I.cr>! iti. H -Mil arul Stnoclitott. 1SW. Si tr 'll x ill 

Hi. xxir. ana <J »2. JW lie. A 1 1, M« 1’uUiJ.rn. 1 

TMt important routributioa to hiitoiirxl jaofrrajiii}' will (MMirv *|wrio| m i!lee. 

Tati* -T*loyi*ph« /. £ Jtrt, 42 (|«m. AM_A|£ w .l|, 

WdhTut* "lli/A M i<l0 ,t0Uto * r ' e ” i,L B? Umtt-C«dL lliuitp l. 

Philippian IiUad* /f X/i. .V.i.frif S3 (IPUt) 1 129-103, AyolUr 

&Ui.«tod j iioMaiilr .lot Arrl.lpi.‘l»y» Filipino. Coafemirm dado 
20 <!<• llarso •!*> IttWI por 1>- Jo*. Ntuiu Aguilar. 

Ramin—TrmnacnoeuU G7<*«. 65 (1«>|); 301-303. BU«k. 

IWct..■ 6chwinlkn, “»' cn ,k » OookUcboi-Sfoe. Vuo |)r. W.ld.m.e 

Lrik.. • Mikrim In Kriroti U aramwl iu recnrd* Hip fluirtuotlooi or it* «at».Ivv. |. 

Uk ‘ ,of “** A,l,u,liju ‘ l ,Ul «“" u oiMitly dlaramrd l,y |h 8^ <o*c 

RnmU-Tmjneimudo. IMnfeli, Hne.Ukuu Q. is (1891): 3iCT-3fei o nn 

Hilt iVii t norvunt ut dip I a uh.rran dutnct, Ucrdorwc r*r»i. iu |L* -„,ih » ■ ■ 
rorecr ot the Oo.pini, S™. 1* illtutmtod tip . mop! *H.lh-we*i 

Tibet. 

Diarr "Ulnnwy «rn*.TiW B r • -('lulu Bamilton Ilnoer. L.«ulun 
BMbvim. I ercirnl A Co., 1K>I. Si*r y x fl. up. *vi. on .| j*k* v,m 

u«a diiutra/Ato*. /’rirr 16* PrmmM fcp tU I’MltUr,. 

C*PUJ» Boorw’o pope? fMnUv pul.li.bed in thi. Jovn.,,1 .ummoriroj Mm pxpcli- 
Ikon nhicb U hott eipuudad nod llliutrot*,! u, . innm.et worthy .a JUgiool trapmu^. 

Tiukoj U Am. Cointt 

U Tonjuio it'.W Gdppukht a.lnmmrtmiira, itotiotlon,, da^riptl*.. r< 
clioiioc I'totiixi, do rAaic-SImmiir. 1W ViW 
Ttnuo Tmlaluna. JWii tiU U. 1‘ari*, E. Up'HI, I8ni. Suo || x Tl 

T'V U 2 m r ’' 1 UL V f W r k - *» «•»»"«-« uiul nomplirUa tUo 

?Si«pt).^UhiX Jn *' ‘°‘ l MU " ‘ Witw lbn Ma ‘~ri«ib of lii~ii.« 

AMtICA. 

AbrmUot nyroReytoa. It.8.0. JIM** ( l*M) 162-171 Q(mtil(k 

"5ESr,aSf%i Sy^Sf 1 M =» 

Africa* Pcoplt*. TtCtllU 

A. it* I'nrlltr. Soeiebii Afnoolnw. lour nrirlno. Ipui evnluiioo l. rr - 

* <». >«»• »* 

Dower re 


Conyo PUnu //.S./?. luijt (;. is ( 1801 ); 5-33, 97-12J. 

A. Ivnr-rrr lxo ITmitco mil** i]u Congo. 


,ha ,n, * fnl ,P J * nU »* pr«*cnt crown or r.mn,l unturullo in ti.. 
I.osgo iirruiyol spctaawiiaUfy aborting to tiirir > .i...t.) .. pnanrt 7 “ 

DUtributi.a of Oitrteh. iVwi. IS (IMU); a?y-4la. y or „. 

L’HoiiiUt da l'Aiitrjcix) rn Afrii|ui.. P«r Jnlm K„not. 

, ,* •home the .li.tribotion of I ho Ontrich In roatiicni and n..rth,.^ * t - 

ioiHcmticy in n yen.-ml w*y th, limit, 0 f muce, **” t " ir,1 *''ni Afrxw. 
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Eaax Atria*—Job. 


/Vt/nmim* Jr. 10 (Itfe'l): 07-U*. -Mop 


Fritsacfc* 


Di< >. ntou; dm lHulwl'rebleau- Neueslw Itelbmiaeha Potachttegwi In 
.len GftHn-Soroal-t.ronxtundfcrn. Von (I E t’rlwkr. 

Tliia | in per (arm* Urn «nhj«t rtf • «p*el*l tmtlrv. 

Berman East Afric*. Banmann. 

Dumb Mnatuiland xur Sfllrjtrelle. Hums nnd l"<ir*ehtnigrn dor 
Expedition dm dantnebu*Antbklaterci-KniaHeiudm J*hnm. 18P1-I893. 

V«.n I>r. Oarar Batmans Berlin, tSbtrfdl ftrintt, IRM. Sue 11 X 71, 

*vE ami SS6. May* u*ri IlUuiriMiuat t'ric* 11*. PrmnM by lit 


9Cm 


Thi* nuirniflernl work cm tain* s ni*|i of Eiut Africa no tho aralp of I; 

ITT Mtianlf plate*, finely rt^mlncn) from |tholr{n|ilu t and lib illcutratti'u* in ll* 
u at. It will bet .. paruh ly reviewed. 

■ammo. Hantbard. 

ft Montliar.l- Aishse the Moor*. fckrtch,* of Oriental Life. Lotufam, 
Sjnmpmn Low A Co.. ItfH Sim JO X 7. pp till anil 281. ilfitriraltou 
Print 1(1*. PrrtruM % lit /‘nMuAlr*. 

A profusely illiutrabd *n.l pcfferrMly deaertpiion «f a run UmnijU Mon woo. 

Borth Africa. C.ILS O. r*rri, 18W: HI- 117. Kanteu 

IVSithni* drtcnuinic. aataoomlmuanU par Jo cranm.nilnut M.mteil 
pendant «nn voyage do Senrgid k Tripull par lo lac Teh a. I (1890-.*.). 

Li*l of 117 lotion* fixed hr astronomical oWrrstkra. fur Inltlodo n> * 

few instance* w(MTS tin. lulitwle i* ouwtc.1 by <W-rrik«ning) and by ebroiumioler 
an,l bum-MUcI' hmgitud.* cheek*! by occasional lunar diataurw* ll.o ohmrratlon. 
Have Warn iwaleniakd be SI. J- VilUltSUf Us; H^iwl, rjumy. ulu lb- prdmUe 
error tueigmid U4-I 1 for Utiin.l.s aiul + U>" IW {it 7 T>) for l.ucsiud*. 

Obex and Abyuinl* Btt. MarUimt H Cblbn «» C»«M) 5U. 295. Alrar** 

Ohook st Ahrasmie. I'ar M. Almrtr. 

XtnttUt Dml*kt a. IHatlcr 17(1891): 1-Ct Iran**. 

Tenerife. ReUtakiaren ana .tew Jalirw 1802. Von Dr. Auntl Krauw. 

Hfl* ma,,. 

Dr. Kniiwi tratylUd rumul lint Josrgronnd of thn bland of Timrrifo. and en""d 
Ibt cent!' "f i» from north to tenth In the eati of the Beak. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

A ait taka- * > ° ab 7- 

On the Wallabr, or through tha Eo»l imd «*»<*» Anatralia- l»y Huy 
InwthtiT. llluiiralad by Ben. Boothby. Lomhm. lineman* A Co. WM 
Site i> x «, pp XTlii. and SlA Frier 18a. PetmmhJ (y IA* Puhhthut. 

Sir IV«alibr tratrIM arms* .Vnatralu* from north to anutb. and bem jritt* thn 

imptemion* of hb journey in a rrry popular atyln. Th# lllualraihme a» axoeUenl. 

OUhart Xtlanda- OW»* « (1890: *55-277. Flnreh 

Ilantvi'riiBTunjfsT) dor fUlhcrt-lnanlaner. Vtm lb O. PtnseJ,. LV lni‘-horat 
Slit. (8 Ondualakiixen. 

An rial onto description of the tnttn-.mg of th* Gilbert Ulonden, with tpermwo. 

nf mriun. -Hr-' Tlie metbid of teU.jo.ug I* .bserilxd. and the m.tium. nU n.ed am 

figured. 

Senlb A tut rail* % . „ Q ‘" rta|t *' 

Ik-itnige tor Ksnntnb dur timiloglo riinl untl Central- A ualrmllena. nehrt 
euxer lithcrsbbt dm Lake Kyre Bvokraa nnd miner Ihunlgrrblrsa. 1™“- 
unral-Disaertalkm «ir Erlangung .ler Doktorwllrdo otner huhen nalurwni- 
«n>ebnftitrb-mathciuui!*cb<'n Kskultet dar KupricbU-K*rl*-Lnlt«r*iUt 
ru Ueldellwnr, n.robit rou C bailee Ok wine* ana Sdd-Aiutrabcn. Ilm- 
.1,11,. rg. J. Hfirmn* 1S!H. >U» i» X «. pp 12. riea- nl,d bg lit Aulhrr. 

n.b Ibeab treat* U the eltati graphic*! geology of South AuxUnlia. 


Bn 
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HATHXHATICA1 AND FHYS1CAI. GEOGRAPHY 

Atiwuplime Eroaion. J. <./ OmJ<y v t (1894): 3)8-331. Udda. 

Kf. »;on, TraorporUtinn, and Sdiiin nlalitm performed U, the Alrno- 
tpbero. By J. A. Fddeu. 

Till* )• onp of tlio admifnblii “Studlm for Studenta' 
featurr of thU Well-eutulucled Cltlonso 


whhdt form a promitunl 


Attnespiunc Rtfraeuon 


V.R.S. 65 (I8JM): 517.218, 


Wnlku. 

TWiMtiis Himalayan Mountains By Goucral 
*», T. ” nlkrr. 

In Ihia onto General Walker ahowa that the dtfbronoc of tin- eorflWicnt of re- 
fraction MU Oil! northern and aoaOi.ru tiilra of tiw Himalaya poinU to torn., .liffrronea 
in tUe onnpotiUi.n of ibe atmoaphcrr.poa.il.ly tho Krealrr proportion of annrona tapour 
on Hi* x.ullicin anK. Tba oorfDcieiit of refraction, vary tot: wiiU In irtit attains n 
minimum ralua nt Ibe aliitaJa of 20.000 fre-i on Iho uortli aiilo ami a maximum taIlu, 
at the aiiiiui height on the wrath aide. 

TU\i 610 : 0*7 Psmung and fakat-Browno 

A lex 1 Ihnk of Flulrl lirolojfT. By Vf. Henry Penning. r.u.a. WltU s 
awdlmt on Palajuntalixrv, hr A. .1 dnUa-Bnivtu. 1 , *. etc. Bocood 
leUMniu London, Huill-ire. Tindall 4 Cox. IS'.H Sixo 74 x pi. x 
■ nil 325 llluMmtwnt Wtbc 7a &L Prtmultd by lit Auslnr ' ’ 

Omdaay. VS. Cooal nmf (hoddUSmrt. Bep^ 1894.17. IT.: 503-fldl tteajttii.il. 
Uatetroinatlnru of Gravity with tbo now liatT-aecoixl pmulultlllM of tho 
• oaat and Goodetio Surrey at atationa on the 1*001 lie Corn*, in AUaka 
ami at the Uoo aliaioua, WaJda^ton 1M-. and llobok.in XJ It, T. 

I MirtitUmhall, Mi |vnn Undent- 

Tlw now form of gravity pendulum boro ikwiribed ia .ruled to barn riven renulta nf 
m neb proa lot accuracy Ilian any heretofore iu uau for Uu diflertnUid drtrmnlnullon of 
gravity. 

Godrej Aiti n.A Limcti [»r. 5] 3 (1821): 230-238. Pinrtli. 

Sulla , .pretai.roo della gravtu alia niprrfScio del gnuhfo auptnatu cilia- 
■"idiru. Not* del prof. IWo Pixxntti 

A mnthcnuUlad durtuaion of tb* aetkai or gruvilr on tbo atirfacn of lb. P.m, 
treated aa uu elii|ia>dd. > 

0cq4 ” t ' Kaaaarvehaitt 

Lotalmoiehnn^n (u dir W.tUchwaix. Ira Audrey boart.lut T> r 
J. B MctaHrvhui.lt. /.nnnh. Fan trod Beer, I$iM. Sire 12 x 9. j.j.. sou! 

Thiatmuiaam llwKrafttatianal deviation of iho j.lnrob-lin.. in Wtvtrru Sir lire-. 
Uofl forint \ <' I mo • A ! of the j*u blu* jit Iona no Uio $vu» Trl±nnnmuitiirml 
publiabcd by tbo Halaa Oredrtli CWn-haioa. 1. give. d.&Tfi^i ^2 
aalrrauimbnl obaoiT.ktinua made for iletormlning deviation at varioua «t.ii..e. 

01*rial Parioda T.RJL Al/fnAaipk 37 (1(03): 127-ltH Oalkla, 

On the Glacial SiiBceoiion iu Kbtoj*.. By Profbaaor Jaiura fieiklo. |Tf<4 
0 Jfdj». 

1 ‘rofaaavr <»ctku- lamp forward Rrological oonUrroation of tho aalmtintnlca] tbootr 
Of a CWWI epoch aa alatod l ? the lal. Mr r’roll and Sir Hoi«t Ball. The uuip .boa! 
th" eitrat ol maximum glarluti n for Europe at two preiiala. r 

*a*nau.- Cmuilticna f./tS. 65(1891): 216-217. w _ u 

On the Balalloua o( tba Secular Variation of Hie Magnetic Dce|lnatl„.i 
«ui Ind.na.bm at Brodon.fa,a, of Gooil Her- .St. H^audSl^ 
laland, aa exbibiltnl on Ihn Magnetarium. It, Hrur, \Vy|,|< 

Mr. Wjbleia tin Inventor of an extremdr lutrouioua act »l*K,~i/, , 

npporatiu, ila MosneUriau, la wlileli ha prndncea on a etvKrranhtiwl rf !» it» '' 

* .)B»ntw of majrnrtic tbaugts aa that which hat U mi proredhtoTtbTleh.J 1 e “ ,U C 
Ibe Eii 1 tb Thla jrajirr dealt with ilrdocHon. from the aiiparain- "ttfacu of 
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XitMroioglcki Xipt RumII. 

pictorial K*i« Map*. II* n. C, KuskII. (lUwd before the Royal Serletj 
of N.S. Wal*. November I, 1«<S J b.ia » X 6, pp. *. ilu t 

K.Ucroiagy. SmUmuU fi. Mop. «<1S0I): Hxrriafton 

Weather-Making, Andeut and Modem Mark W. Harrington. 

KawoTology—AaUeyelaaM. Hawaii. 


Moving Anticyclone* in tie Southern HnnUpbcre. Ily 1J. C. Himsll 
fVrcan the (/mirlrrly Juurmtl qf li< finval .Vrtmmh*fical Sceittp, vO. 
xix.. So. So. January. 1893.] Sixn 10 x rtj. D/ujroma. 

Mountain range* /, r/ Gcotupp l (1803): MI!-373. 1» Cant* 

Theory nf the origin of Mountain Rang*-. By Jowjih 1* f ; ‘jntr. 

A eritirlara of the ohlrf molorn tbcoriua of mountain formation, which conclude* 
by 1 1.« verdict ihut the old •” ntraotionol tliriry of Kanh-ernnipliltp U in?r» pre- 
bobly comet than Mr. Mellard fteiula'a Expon.ion theory. Mr Dutton 1 . > »**•»* 
tticon. nr Prof***OT Rcjiy. Gliding Ibf.ry. The Unnamed theory etna briefly 
described in tic Proem/iay*, vol U (I692X p 6!tt». 

Ociasography. 

Ilcrlchle ilvr Commission fiir Erfureehnng do# oallinhon UUtdiMH** 

/vrciu> Kniho Ana den IMnksrhriften *let kala. AJunkmic dvr Wi*reu- 
•eiaftan in Wion. Band CO Vienna, F Tcmpaky. 1894, rs.ee 12 X './(.pp. 

128. .Vtwniti I’lutr* I’rtttnUd bp lit I i«*»n Academy «/ .Srireort. 

Til* part contain* four memoir* on tin work dona m» hoard tin Me: two xunloghsol 
l y Dr. Frail v. MarrnnsUer. a uhaminil report on tic cruise of 1892 bv Dr. K. Xalurer, 
und tio physical result# cd the mhu miiao by Tmfmaor .1 I.nksch. The work <bw* ua 
till! 1‘uUt Laa been rtpuabdlj referred to in the /varan/. 

Oceanography. C/f. CwA ami (revrfHie timer- ttrp , 1891, f*t. II - 313-361. HaakelL 
On ob*. nations o< LNottoU with lb* Uirrellou Cuneot-moter In tlio 
Straits .f Florida and in the Gulf of Mexico, 1*91. A report by A. A. 
Haskell. 

Appendix So. U» Ur the Court and Giodeik Sarny Report for 1891. with illn.tratlva 
pin tea. 

Oceanography Quit of Ua Lira. C.K. ll» 0*01): 203-20C. Pruvot. 

Sur lf» fund* w.treuramia do la region d# llanyuli *t dn cap du Creua 
Sotv do M. O. Pruvot 

Account of the configuration of (he »*>a-brd of tio Gnlf of lie Linn, witch I. 
separated into two relatively aiallow, gonlly staring flala by a deep trough running 
np to moot the mountainon. lorraiontitry of » ape (.‘ecu*. tbo eastern te rmin a tio n nf lie 
Vy rente*. (ht pm 172-170 ii. dr l.#eni<-Dulliirrs dsamtiU* th, **»« ! U imclng to 
the Bonytda numue alaUtiu, and llm o<]aipaM-nta wiUt which tie work dueoacd by M 
Promt was lairM out 

Phyiicai Geography. Bonney. 

The Slorv of <rar Planet. By T «. IVmnrj. aw Lmuiso. CWlI A Ot. 

1833. Sim tt( 0(. pp. xti. and 393. f*rww »la 6 d. 1‘ntcmUd bp Ut 
MMibit 

Frnfswwr Botracy give* a rignroua defene. of plain languacc «a applied to llu.e*- 
poaiticn of aHantltto n-Fntt* in hi* preface, and in hi* flnnly illuitratod tqIbiub he 
Iraunrti tie tint principle# of geology and phyaical geograpliy in an emimrally acinntifln 
vet nlWutaiy iioriuiir way. Tin work is di* ide«l into tire pari*—(l) “ The Story, it. 
tiook* ami their »t«reh/ a .mmuary of general principle*; (2) "The noet**-. ^ 
.culutnni and moulding;" f3) •• Cltangre from within; " («) “Tbeatonr of paat age. 
a akclch of syeteaiatie S nil<*y . (3) - On th.cretical ^aestkma. lb«c treated 

I icing. The age of the Earth. Tio pxrmaiirnet' of ocean b*«m* ami laa.1 arena. Uimatal 
cbnnge, and ‘ilir dietributhra and the drecenl of Ufa 

Btvcr T.jrp*r*tar* do a d. U r ir. *3 (183t); l-H BahciUay. 

Din Temperntur <i«a fliewseudtn Wareev* xur Ztiil dcr EhUBltp 3 on 
Waarertan-ln*y»ktor J F Bnbmiley. 
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Hncle-riiTTsytn J. U. Furwih. ibwi/chon -irhuitjtb^i T (l*Ut) 1-14. Ba na a n n 
ToprgnplilaEhu AiifnnhttMtti auf Itulira, Von lir Oats* Bau m a n n. 
f’racilrtii lilnU Ml rmto-(arraying ailb llit- compost »ml plnnetaMe, with iilagwm< 
illustrating the oouatruntioo of a route-map 

Voleaaic Crater*. JVleriaanni ,V. 40 (tf$M): S2-83 Sapper. 

Kra tarty rent tn Mcxiko nnd Gualoiaala. W, l)r. Cart Sapper 
niiutralci or maps of typical crater*. 
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Bibliography—8inany TarsUr. 

Verar irhnit# ill r in Uranic vrrniTcntilclitrr Arbcitcu vuu Prtrdrirb Suwtuy 
m ilemrii SO Oabututago aim SO Xovcmlmr. IK'S, /.uianiiu*. n^otKlIt von 
A. E. Pander tmd litrauogegebt-u vtitii <««>gmubUt‘lieu liutitat tier k. b. 
I'nivcmUtt Winn. Wien, 1003. Size U>| x 7, pp. 10. 

Tha flr»t culry in this lint of llte pul,tithed writing* of the raaerabia I'rofM** 
Snuooy m lUtr I 11*42, lint laal 1 s;>3. ami both refer to the Daeheti'in region. Beta tea 
ille*tt •late* IC7 tociuulra are •|«riJ>ni. dealing mainly villi Alpltn- olucrratiuaa oil 
peaks, glacier*. lakes amt climate. 

Biographical Dictionary La*, 

lin-tinaary of Nolloonl Iti»gmi>hy. Kditad by Shinny Lee. VoL azariil.; 
Mlltaab—More, lanalou, South, Klikrlt Co., lull. Size III x 7, pp. vL 
atul tiX 

Tina Tolnmo include* ootlme of Iho following nnm- *, noire nr Ivm onanrcUd with 
geography ami Iran I : — Ktnncio MoviiullUn Mima, by Them** Sec combo. Sir 
Thews* tlrlngilnne Mitchell, by Major Lrnnani Darwin . 'Hubert Moffat, by OraUxu'l 
II. 11. Vetch; Herman Moll, by Gordon tioodnm; l.nmb-Geiieral William Sloutoith, 
hr Iho lale IL M. CUielu »Utr; (jokmet Timms* Ueerge Montgomerie. hjr Colonel B_ II. 
Yrldi: William ibeicioft, by IX. M. ChfehesleC: Pnutcia Mnnr* and Hubert Munir n, 
by Gordini liootiwin 

Biography -0Bather IXnUwi* WumM iu t. 16 ■ ItUH): 27fl-r7r*. Umlauflj. 

Probaor Dr. S:<—mttiaf (; timber. WUh port tail. 

Biography—Momuo. hnUtekt IIom-Im-Iihh G. IS (l't‘4); 227-2,10. PanUlaehk* 

Albert I. Fiint run Monaco, ton lit Pauittsehko. {Portrait.) 

Biography—Realm (fUtm* 6# (ISM): 121-123. Wolkonftoner. 

El taw H criir* Van Hr. W. Wclkouhanrr. (H'flli IWmi/.) 

Biography-Roisa. /».•«<*-*< ffamla-Lia G. 16<l*'.*»): Itud-ins - 

lb. W ilbflnj Haim IftlA portrait. 


Biography—Bog*. Ihuluth* Jlundtrluim G. 16<1SH): 374-37(1. ■ 

Profemit Dr. Sopliua Hum. With portrait*. 

Biography legato Woiyuki. 

B.tiG. Mian* 5 (1892): 437; 6 <1803): 31, 238, 73a, *Sb, Vtlfi. 
tllmUnto SegatA, Y'feagglalorr, Cartrgtafb e (hiuiiou. Ulcere ha 

•••opr* fir bo e gengrafirbt lei Ur.tt. Art uni Wn|y mki can doeauiouU 
inndtU. 

S-^wtn t» <m« ..f ibr. nut remarkable African tmillion of thn early part of tlm 
cunlmy, whtwu map* of the Upper Nib and I lie adjacent divert w*rn of great nine. 
The liccmmti, now noldiohod 1,a Uxa Ant tim e, imluiie many family letter* written 
I men Attica. 


Biography-Woll Wailrtsami 

r ierttiiaht **c4W/t Saitt/onA, Bo. ifilratk S8 iliJH): l-lj-l 
Sri,mli t auf 1‘rot lb. Jch. Kndnlf Wall. Yon t'nif. A. Wuibiuuuin. 

Till* impeluiit IrWrapby is Uluotrahnl hr a portrait, and enntaina a cempbitn biblio¬ 
graphy of Fmfcaaor Weir* writing* A Kingrnpby ami portiait alau apmar in the 
JMnttrh* Kan/wAita/fir 1*. .yiujiAie, Mil *ri (1881), p 270. 

Brttub Army. Ocodesacgh tad Dal ton. 

The .Vztny B-iok 8>t the ItnlioU Empirw. A rrootd of tin development 
**hI prrarnt earnp*wll tun uf the military fbn-i o and tbnir dtttia in [«.uo» 
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mi.) war. Bv Lieut.-General W II linodownigh amt Lfcmt-Cnlfitinl .1.« - 
Hal Lon. ai< Ini by various notimbutorn Loodrmtfoi JI.M. Stationary Oftter), 

Eyre mu) HpottHwcoJa. HWA Sira Dxfl, |>J»- xxii. ami 012. U.ipt. 

Trir* it. J’rrwulrW by fyfoael Ikdion. 

Although tiio central pnrpnao nn«) oon lints of this book uro .mlaiJo Urn umiuIIv 
aieirptcd limit. of geography, It oantaiun two iua|* wliitib am urA readily an:«**»ihh» 
nrw>wU. rr • tno of tiiroa elinw. thn military djvtrirt. of Mu> United Kingdom With 
tlujlr tvsnertirv huail-'iinuton, a ml the other givne lire Indian anil colonial military 
juwta .nil the chief naval moHtu;-*lotloin 

Smith Atiociainra Btport - 

K.'imrt of lb# Sixty-Third Meeting of ilia Britiali AMoeialioa for the 
A.tninn-nwntof Scioner. livid at Notilnebam. In September, IWO. l-oodon, 

John Murray. IK'L Siaa 8 X «, pp. niv., «W r ami IIP, charm framin'! 
if tb* jMrioaf/oa 

Briiith Empire. Smttitk U. Jfny. 10 525-212. Ptrklu. 

The GeagnipUiaal Unity of t)>« Bntieh Empire. By Georgu li. Puri in. 

Mr Parkin ae*'k» to pm that Hot Utlo of hie paper it no paradox, by tra-.ng lb* 
hUtorkwl expansion uf the empire, ami .hewing Imw aacli arevraion fuael lie own pUta> 
in an ontanto whole, to which laoh |«ut waa euontial. aupplyine a wont Unit no otb. r 
cmuU touch. 

Smith Empire. Wilkinson. 

’Ilie Great Alteruativw. a TT»a for * Xatkmxl Tolley. By Spcttsvr Wil¬ 
kinson 1/onilim, BottMmaeblan * i’o.. t«H. Hi to x 6, pp. XII 
fries 7a lid. franinl by Ms I'MUUert. 

Thu ‘•alirrnntlTvproposed isTointe iho iju- .iion, - Will tiio Uniivli limpin' .10101 
or fall*** The ipimiion la.of onursr, pnnlr political, but in so far at ttainy of the 
condition* have a •'graphical basis, Iho work hat a curtain geographical vallir. 

Commercial Oaography Siaportr. Dorn. at*. 

Pi* Sookiifon di» Wnllr. tkelira dnrgiwlcUl von Jnarf lUltur eon Lelim rt. 
Johann Boknmsk, Pr. K ark/minimi. llr. Theodnx Ginuh'k. Pratt Koch**. 
Itodolf P*jrr, Adolf SehwaH, miter lUdnntiuti von Alo»i»!vr Dorn _ Taro 
tola. 1. IliftM Kui"pu* no win dor aalntleehau Utvi afriknnisehtilj KUtien 
dt t SliinJtni urWkuiui. pp. xii. and IKW, witJi IM* Ulnatmtume art-1 liR 
plana 11. (additional autlixc*—It Muller, F, B. SSlIcr tn| Elhlein. t‘.. 
EdliuvuaKrbdtiuft-U,and Alfred Praihrrreon Rjiulclkit) ilofanauaertliall. 
Eunipna un i (Re Mill. ImouUrkcua. 1'n vui. niul S'iH, with 7T. Iliu.lra- 
tiont ami Til plana Vlonita, Atexanih r Dorn. 1881, IHU2. frier, »ot I, 

XV.; rob Ik, lUt 

Dlrccvery - Conaln. B. S C. SladrM, SB (!«*!): 81-W 

Juan Cuuam, vetdadero doerubrhh r dr Amrricn. atypin cl eaplliin lngl»» 
liamblcr, a.x, pcir D. Canm. Furutndox Dnm 
A review of Captain tUmhicr t j*|ar in llu> FnrtniqUlj R.rit ia of January. I1#M. 


Dircorerr tf Anuria. KoeeatiaL 

Im. Hrwperta dell* Amrrira, allrihuila ai Cineel. Kriasicitv di IxidOTioo 
Xocantlnl. iKtlnwl from Tro-eolince of the Genoa Geogniphlml 
Oongnw*,) Sian B>1 X 14 , PI'- li f'reteaW by lb* Author. 

A di«>|uuUiiin on the enppoMvl Cblunaa ditorrery of Aturrica- 


Droidt 


Ban wick. 

Iriaii Itrnl-la and Uhl Iriah llaHirioua. By -tam.ie Hon wick. I-oudim. 
s»m|wcm Low & Co.], lo!>l. Suw TJ x 5|, pp. will, ntwl IKd. f*v» 

in a |coKUi«n«l eonreoof general mulitur. Mr. Uowwwk hat collreted agaat *1«^ 
«J inf'-riuaUon relating I" fhr nnciant 1'ruhU and to tiio «wlly rcllgume of tb« Inth 
raw. which ha ha. emlmdlcl In the praam! velum*. HU l»»k, <• a U^ fit»nt. 
couaiela of u collection of qoutathou fraot rariuiia wnioni. atnl I* a»al«uy of liUlorWI 


lakmtk 

Sdoational. I crk. i XWeckeo G. lnp* I IH0»>: 11IM2>1 Set 

Die lloocrapbiael* CMrconataml dea akadcmitchcn ITolarrirbla V >» Perf. 
Pr L. Xouinann. 

t>n Geottrapby a» a Puiveraiiy alijcct 
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Eiacntinaal Iw*. X /AuUrAna (r.-fopee (188$); 127-135. Kirehholt 

Ubor ill# Vofbtitriiua; dur Uei»gTupluolubrvi (Or Hunt Beruf. Vuu I'of, 

Ur. A. KirrUlu.ff. 

Sducitional LjAt 

A CuntnwreUI liorrapb; .,n(ir BrUUli Empire By Lionel TV. Ink, 

*•*. Inn.Ion, Mtthnon * Ca, 1 M*|. Size 71 x 3 . on. z. and 130 . 

Prin 2». Prorated tjr ft- PMiihtrt. 

Any attempt to treat Uw lomrw-rcml Geography <>f the ItritHi Empire ..tj »• 
mteroneopie * ocaln mart be duituud iltretuely nurr. uful If It esi-a|ic alter (nllnrr. 
Mr. I.y.l'- ho* platitic.1 hit writ well, and exoouft.l it fairly. Such miilakt* a* Din 
following «hanlil haro been .iitocli.l and removed in roviniuu. Mcntlntiiog ultriqieu 
niiil uiyKW* •» " own pound#." dewriUng tapoer an .• minaed nf " »arr, tjrtm nt» —liquid 
aililrh fall* *od l»U which rum," Ota neulouro, “ Auifralia ban no utomilain* of any 
molly ecrtieeablfl hmudit!" tire Urtinnit that tbo regularity of lire mtrlii-wral antf- 
tn«d.* In tbo South Atlantic 1* “dun probably to lire . xMwtce of nolle.. volcano** im 
high land within tbo Autaretin nlrelc," tire repotiuun of tii« ntroc llunt tbi (hollered 
w«t coant of tlio mainland of Soitlaud In "innch twori broke u than the eonlmi uaing 
«o Un laing azpunnl tu tl* force of the Atlantic warn and wind*." treating Burma 
an • mpaiat* country from India, and refi-tring to “lire wmfnaf oquatur." Then. 

C . y t! ‘ mat '' lluu ' to '"“*y generalization and a getwal dUrogjud *1 tin, trim 
dtfficattl.a t« witting eiirh a mbjret. 

Go*fr*pby—General »eobnl. 

Ompnipbiache* Handburb ru Audree# lUu.Ullu ir.lt Uwndcrrr 
ItrrUiinlcbt.gumc dec wlttUcbrn. koramreziellen und aUtiitinohcn 
Vrlialtninm. I ntn Mllwirkang you A. y. Mnuckelmun. H. Oelwuer. 

» £ U . U r fv r - ^ u, “ cb, >* K>tmuu.d, 1*1,. Pwdiio-hlu. W. IVtirdil. 

II. rnuvvi.wnfcy J Kilo, b. Hngw treruuegirgebon yon A SmbaL Bielefeld 
VidhnxMn rmd Klaimg. 18UL Sue !lj * <J|, pp. tni and 
'*7. 1‘rtmmh.l l.g iKe /'«l.|iiW 


Thi* eotnjwuion to Andre.’« Ilamlatlan in really an • xtmncly mm part and will- 
lialaucrd treat!** on gnioiapUy. 

Hiitoricab Cilllngriilea 

TbaFaauaie InUadn uf Urn Indian ttcrwn and of AantrolanU in the 
Mobil* .Asm. and their wgiuili-anoo m nonmretioo witb tin. early Carto¬ 
graphy of Aturtralla. By Oeorge Collingrlilge. (No piano ..r dale ot 
puUbimtionJ (1S38>A Sloe I 0 J X 6, pp. If Pnttnl^l ty M. JafW. 

len-dnctnirtloft. U. morffio.. «r Cduaiub 121 i la-t#. Dibon 

Nob. nur l.n Trwruut do UrgUipigt. daiin I*, aluairea flutlatix et 
martlwir. Bar Mnurim Biht*. 

Thin poprr will b* the •ubj«t of a njwchd n«U- 
Mtpa. I S. font a ad f.'c xxhtic Burr. f/r;i., 1831, Pi. tl , Sui- 7t<!. 


Proceeding* of tbo Tiumgraphieol Contereure held ui Waihinetoo. It r. 
January 18 to Mure!, 7, l«f± ' ’ 

Tbt* Conference of the f tficlaln nf tbo Atom ’in Surrey* deal* with * number of 
«n|*rt*ttt qumtum. hciumc ua .urrcying and mappiu#. mdudiiiR ll« dlaruaninn 
lnnu umontn and inelbode, (bo cucupartacu uf Enrupwan and Ainerirau turvet#, and a 
grmt dial of ml*r*ll#iu*Hji mformalton ami niprenaiou* or opinion from dlffcrnut 
iirrtc.jor« oa tba pomU dineunacd. 

Kountainitriag. CoMig,. 

Wa. lot ein. "ICrcw IV'tlcigung? Vow Key. W. A. B Omlidcc 
Nparet-Alalnick an* Nr. 575, rem 1C. M«t 18*1 -l.r "t bet err, Alien- 
/• ilunjj Siaa |0| x <}, pp t» Pmrnttl by the Author. 

Oriontol Utmtire. Kial((r 

Tbo Sormi B«k, Of lb* XmA . . edltcl by V. Muz llailrr. V«d. AI.I 

*■* m 

World thriziMu. r*r4. .V. XAaalnrlna f;.d*yM<UW) : 188-IM. Hnun re 

I)r \lfn”l intJcr Kn,tcll ‘' n,,,, “ iar g*Wf«|*Wel>a Uodoutung, Via* 
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Yarbung. - 

Yachting. [Yol. 1.1 By Sir Edvard Sullivan, Iiurb, Ixtd Bm3scr, 

C K. Seth-Sail lb. O. L Wate-.u. It. T. Pritchett, Sir iirtirge laveli, 

»ho Fart of IVmlrroka ami M»nt£Qmi n, K. V Knight, anil Rev. 

II. L Blako k VoL II J Ur R T. rritsl.itt, tlio Mamin* <»f Dnffcrni 
uthl Av». Jam** JK-Kcrran, Rev O. 1,. Blake, T. B. MbidletOB, Edvard 
Walter C.undc ami Robert Caul I*. it. Chririophir Davie*. I,rat* 
lit rroalmfl. the Karl o t Oualovr. 11. lltom, Sir Otorgo ixarh. Ixaiduu. 
Longman* A tto.. 1834. Sir* 8 x ty. pp. (,rol. 1 ) xvf amt ISO: (ml li.) 

*vi. ami I5B. lUntlrutiuiu. JVfr» Ida lid. me* ml. Pmmlrtl by Ik* 
Vullitktit, 

The Ml gcocraphioal of all aport* 1* aril treated from ioo*i •litmlpuinl* In three 
volume* IVr mitOmwver, kurh a chapter an yiuitiling f,ir vimtldc |iut|u«re a* the 
1’rlnro of Monaco might havo written. 


NEW MAPS. 

By J. Colna, >V.i/> Carol rv, B.Q.S. 

EUROPE. 

Alp>- Deuiiehea b. fleet ermithUrheg Alpeu-Varein. 

Oi rtnlial and Slal«u Sadi* I : SO,!**) or 12 «t*t. inilr* to an Inch. Hiatt 
IV , S. Woisakojpd. Hrmuagrtr >'»u v. Ilriitaohi-n ti.|l\»(rrrr lelilarlnn 
Aljwn-Vercia. 1H08. Si.ch U. DrueV a. Giiiacrk* L Devrlcnt, Ltlprig 
tt. Berlin. Pmmltd by Ik » /AririarAca a. rW*m>fcAi*rA«* Alpm- Perrin. 

Thl* map I* laurd Htt tin* aurvej* the Auitrwn Military Geographical luatilntr 
Tbo tojiogrj|ihlml feature* am altovn by a combtaation of omitouni and alia.ling. anil 
nmuerout height* am clean In nmtrae. Tho nontour* on gUrirt* arc given in bloe. all 
other* admiral brown. Tl«a lettering la clear, and lb* abolo «IM t* Tray 

plea ring and eat Dfnptory. 

England and Wal*a Walla. 

Manof Canal* and Navigable River* of England and Walno. By l.lnnel 
B. Well*, m i r.fc, late engineer l<* tha River W*arar Navigation. Scale 
I : l,l3d,rtlM) nr 15 5 atat miir* to an inch. S. Katkner k Sane, I/nubm. 

I’rirt 3*. 

In tin* neep Mr. Wn)t* chow* thn ptmant etaln oI tha Inland navigation of K'lgUnd 
and Wales. Independent navigable nrere mud c.iual* arc indicated by bln* tinea, lit* 
nnlvay-iwui >1 navigation by rad, ami abandoned canal* by hrokin liunL The capacity 
cf each rir*T or canal, with regard Pi navigation, U elonrly indicated, and at tba foot 
of the map a largo amount of information la given itt tubular form. 

England and Wain. Ordnanca Survey. 

1‘ablinatlom in nod eiuon May 8, 1X&4. 

I tneb 

Ev.tt-i tp A XT) Wiua132, 242, with bill* photozincngraphfrd in hvown. 

I* cocii. 

*ievu! map ,>f N .llingham and lla environ*. la ••*. 
iJ-intk—County Map*:— 

Ftuuaxii axp W —Lancatbtre, 117 x.x, 00 x.o. Torkxhtr*. 31 »r. 

21>5 x.r.. sj 8 ex, 235 *.w, SIS ax, SO x.v_, >.i. •_■*>! am, 272 at, ST I 
O.W, 234 XT, Si*S X.w„ 21*3 AL, la each 
2.7.inch—Pariah Mapo:— 

Emu.A ttn amp WaU* X an ca e h tre. T.X1X. Jl, St: 15, 5a.: Ill, 5a: 

KXXV 1 », «*.; 10, ID.; LXXVI. 2. 5a . I.XXV1L 10. t» . II, 5a . HI, 

4at IJtXXIX 7. Ha; 8. 4. : XfUlL 7. Ha: XCViL IS, 5a: 18. Sa; 

CL 10. 4a: 18. II*. 6d ; CVU I. 8a: CV1II. 1. II*. W.: CXI. 2,5*. 
fmlou- U Tarkridre. XXXII 8,4a; XLI. 1,2.5.1^3,13. 14.4* raeb. 

I XIV 4, D.: 5. 3a: 13, 15, 10. ti each; OXV. 2. 3, 12. 4a each.; 

• I.XVlt. 14. 4a; CCXV. t, 5a; 7, 3, 10, 13. 14. (a ceb; 18. Sa.: 

M XXIX. 11.8a; CVXXX. I.s. : 14,4. iCCXXXI.AJ4a; Ot XXXIIL 
2. 4. ; CCXUV I. 5« ; 2. 4a; 0, 3a; 7, la; CCXC1U 2, Sa | 3, t. 
(«i4ouol). 
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Tom'a Plana—6-foot Kale 

Aabten-ander-Lyn* and Staiybriig* ((Bcvtrimi.l, X.. XIII.. 2*. lid. oaeh. 

Town Plain—lU-feet aeale:— 

MiddUiboruajh. VI. 10, 2,3, 7. II. l'i, 17. IS. 10, SO, S2, 2,1; VL 14, 1, 

3. «. 0 

Plymouth and Zavtren*, CXXIII. 8, CXXltl. 12, 14. irtlh l.mm» 

»upi led, it. cj each. 

I K etui.M, Aiftm. i 

Sweden Generalttabuu topoyralik* afdeiruny. Stockholm. 

Ilonrrulatnben* itorim ufwr Sverige Scale I : 100.IXXI or 13 *!ot. mile* 
to an Inch. SlieeU: 80. (fddeludm; 81. Filiprtad. — Karto llfrot Xnr- 
l.4tuni> Lun. Scabs 1: 200,000 nr 81 alat. miles to an inch. Sbc*U 
-Hs LMiuokk; 27. Atjoplut*. '£». SUatruk: SO, Harmlt. .10, lifv-r 
Kalis. 3A Aml-jnnr ilcnertLutmu* topngralirku ufdiilmug, Scoekicdiu. 
Vrttnlttl by TvpymiJitail Sntkm e/ Ue SirwfM Gemtnil St*f. 


ladmn Ocivwnnnent Surveys 

Indian -Ml**. 4 wile* to an inch. Slieela N'o. It)I. Part, fif iKatri.rta 
Mirxapnr (N.W. PrcYlticr*), ghakabad, Cara, otn (Bengal). with tulih- 
tlcna tn 1893. N'.i, 113. I'lttU of District* Birblium. Uutdwmi. rtr. 

t Iknral), with addition* hi IMCt. Quarter aim u : NV l~. S. K 1‘urU of 
DjatncU Harm Hi. Pilibhlt and Shnhjnbanpnr (V.W. Province*! mi.l 
Klutri (Oudh}, wltli addition, to lHWi. No. 101. N.W. I'art. of DUthet* 
LHrranv. Silaagnr.Xowgnog. Ukhimrmr. Nap* Hill* (Aeeuro), and ILidilu 
11111k Addition* to Ik 1K<.-North-Wont rro.inoea and Ondli Sutter 
I tool, to II mill. Si>e-t»: Soa. 39 a. 10, 41, i( A , 67. .W VX 77. 7\ 7)t, 80 
<l*r. limburT edition*), District Jhunai tSm.ou. los-tai, Sluset ■ No 
t(U), Dirtrirt tirmdi. und Ilahmiefi. Season* l8««-7n — Ijntrr Burns* 
Surrey, 1 Inch to a mile. No. Si',, Part. -A DutncU I We, n.m.wadd., 
ami Tounguv Smann* 18»W 9I.—XortU-Saat Frontier, 1 inch V- 1 mile*. 



etc.—South-barium Frontier. I inch to 4 milo* 8 heat • N,„ *, Jf J|. o fifth 
olilhtti h Part of Northern Shan Stain*. Sraaour 1837-33, No, 4 
MV. (acrvnth edition), l*arU of Districts Bob* Minor, Sherd*-, Savins, 
KOd M. Mid. lay (1’iij.r Hum.), and of the N.ethtru Slum Si air*. Smarm* 
tK'il-Srt.—SoaUi-Kaat-rn Frontier, 1 inch to H tmhi* m„«: a it, 3 
faeronvl ('iitlanji Part# of District* Minim, Msgwu. and Pyinmann i L'pi-ci 
Burma}, ntul uf Akveb. K rank pm, iliayeliny^ Touiigoi, etc. (Lower 
Burma v, IB3X. No. , (anennd editi n), Ports of Districts Sbewcyyin. Am- 
berat, Salween,Tbarfawnddr, elo. (Lower Burmal,and mn of the Ktucdnn 
of Siam. 1893.—Map of Stud. 1 Inrli to ISuiilea Ad lilion. to l>ot, 1S32- 
Skrlotni) Map of the Pimju'i and Surrounding Conntrim, 1874, I Inch t.. 
fti Halt*. Addition* to 1832.—llouto Map of lbs VTcatern llimnlavox, 
Kaahmlr, Punjab, ami Nirrlh.ro lu.Ua, with porllooa of Afghaniaun. 
Baluchiatai), etc. (inelinliug tt.o furmor Kaaluuir Itoute Map), I Inch lo 
32 mile*, with addition* In Hallway», 181)3, with a Imruiihlrt—Man of th< 
N. rtb-Wea Protinee* ami Ondh in April, ISO, I inch to 33 mile. 
Awmtniainmirat tn the Annual AdminUimtlon Iter-orl. N.W. P. ami Oudh 
P. W. I). H. and K Urwueh lor thw ytwr 1832-33.—Map of the Allahabad 
IUmt in. rrepaivrl m wemntanoa with Oovl N.W P„ P. W. Deportment 
t lrrnlar No. * K.," dated May IB, 1872. Ileviaed up to April 1, It&Ct—TU 
1‘itirinoo of Aestnn und.«r the yunadiclmu of the Chief CommUahwnr. 
with tfci adjacent hUU. Sealu I inrli to 8 miltw, in 3 atn«u. Slm t. 
Nn» I end I*—Pi'tnrl Iloocbly. 4 mile* to an iKh AddiUtau to S'm 
D02.—Dlatnct Siaapur, N.W. Pmrm™ .ml Oudh. Seal. 1 luch't , k 

Province* and Ondh. 1 Inch to 8 mile* 

1W8.—Di»trl»t Munhhl.ibad, lktipil. 1 ludi to 8 ndlr*. 1833 —Dutriet 
FaUbpur. N.W. Pnwlnee. and Oadh, it mike to an inch. 1891 — 
Ukhriet tawiipore. N W. Prmlncc* and Oudh, 1 inch to 8 m j| e * i^e, 
— Piairiet KUabad. N.W. Frovimm, mul Omlh, 1 inch u. s md«, 18* J _ 
Dietrirt llarihd. N.W. Provincea and Oudh, I inch to 8 mile*. 1893. 
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—District I'ariltmr. Bengal, 1 inch U> f> mite*. l&W.—Diotriet Faro* 
ktiabad, NAV. iV.ivimwa iunl Ouilh. 1 inch to 8 nuia, IMSL-—StottW* 

Handily. N.W. pTr/Tioco* ant) Oudh, ! inch to 8 miles. IKKJ.—District 

liijnvr. S.W. PruYinoe* mul Ottilh. 1 Inch b> 8 mlh », ISSIX— Distitci 

Rndnan, N.W. Primness am) Oudh. 1 inuh to 8 mil**, 18?A—District 

Agra. X.W. Province* nu.l Otsdli, I inch to 8 mile*. 1838. —District 
Hondo. N.W Frmdnms and ttmlli. i inclt to 8 uitloa. 1883.—District 
lUn. Ilntilii, N.W Provinces ami Oiulh, 1 inch to 8 mile*, 1W 1 —Dlrtricts 
of Akoto uml Dul.lnno, Hyderabad Assign i.-d LHstxicU, t inch to 8 mile*. 

I8SW—DtrtrioU Amnniii <ml KlUnliptu, HyiUrahad Assigns) DistnrU. 

I inch to 8 mile*. 18811 — Districts Wun and llitsiin. Uyii.-rulud Asaiirnml 
States, I inch to 8 tulto*, lei':;—District Gscbur, Absjui. X inch to 8 uilic*. 

18OTJ.—District (ri«lpn»n, A**um. 1 inch to 8 miles, 1888.—Itulrirt 
Sylluil. Assam, 1 inch toil miles, IBM.—Upper Huima, 16 milt* to an 
inch, 18?;!. I’ • heels—Iruto-Chins (East uf U-cgiUnls t*0 M), X inch to 
•.12 milts 1 sbeott—District Nairn UilXs. Assam. 4 mill** to an inrli 
Second ediitou. 1893.—Dlitrirt Iluhv Mines, Upper Burma. 4 mih* to 
an lut'li. D£>«1—Preliminary ( hart «i Ihe prineijnl TriaogaUUsn of lha 
MaikIsIst Mrriditmsl S*ri«*, No. 4, Beaton I892-33, I inch to 4 ml lea. 

1838.—Churl of Trianirulalloii Mmlnu XV . rest Snrniv. Cm mho tore Dislri l 
(CWiliatnrsTalnliV Semen ISOO-WI. With a list of I .at; tmi *. IsDayitiuls*. 
Helgtila, ami Aximiithe.—Chart «f Triangulaitoti Madras Forest Surrey, 
I'.oiniimtoir District (IMiunaliml anil Polhschi Taluks;. Srumtis 1830-32. 

With a list of I-imtuiU*, I.uoRitmU*, Height*, and Azimuths, IWtit 
/’ersniffti by ll.il. Aerefury ‘<f rifuf* for isu/Iu, tbronyk In din OJicr. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. Ssmcs Gecgrsf hiqn* 4* 1’Arme*. Pan* 

Carte toicgranliinm d> PAlgr'rte. Kralfl I: SO .two, nr 1*2 inch In a 
statute mile, Bcnie# U4qfmpai'|»e 4c I'Arnnia, I’uria Sirred* ;—No*. I 'At, 

*hi«i Damou*; DU, Afne ltms; 81, VTarnisr; 01, Bonij Uooi; 00, 

Oueii Athmcnius; 38, Arne liegndn; 242, Mctrber lseantw, i'r/o# 
l/r.Klt an (A jAmL 

Can**. Pobsgnia. 

Alla* dc* tVites tin «*«igo Franfaii en vingi-deux f.mllaa a TEclirlle 4* 

1:80,000 or 12 alatute mites to an inclt Paris. IRC. Reronnaiasaucu 
fail*- en eiimnt I* Hlragi- par Henri IVlcgum, chef tto Station, Frmi’t 
A Aoot, 1800, in Janv., 8* Juin, 1801. Corfu <im*»> d'aptvs Ins camurts 
el lea Olnerratinua aslrtiei'iuihjue* antfrlcutes. 

TUis series run stats of twentj-t»n ma(M, embracing tin* ruast-linc of tfaa Frenrh 
;h.v»i utmu In the nstglilauariiaMd of tha (. nturt from Compc tu Uuaut TlmairU thr 
iafnrmatton fenlmiind in tin*** aiup* only <>iU mis for a short itUuooc inland, nuiuy 
<ktails are given that are not to to fouml rlsealism 

S 8TP- Egypt Exploration 7an4 

An Atlas of Ancient Rgrpt. With onmplnto Index. Ucnirrtphlsail sml 
lit.tone*! Notes, Bihlimi'i Itofuronors, me. bponial iiiihUcatun of th« 

Egypt Erptoratluo Kami, Ijomluu: Kcgsn l‘*ul, Trencb & Co. B. 
Qunritoh. Asher A C«-. and ljiy|4 Etphrmimn Fund. 160L /Vie* Oa. 04. 

This atlas has been tmbliahrj by tlw Egypt ExpiuraUoo Fuml, tu aupplv a want 
that Las been grosll* toft by stadent*. of an atbu In which could U fouml the latest 
iilimtiflcatkms of ancient sites, and the !in|**rU*nt gcogrnphicnl dlScuTvrics which bar* 
rrsulti *1 from Urn w»rk of the Fund in Egypt, 

Tld* alia* cnotnins Ih* ftdlusrmg map* —L, Ancient Egypt and A.IJsrrnt Conn* 
trios; II. Mi*Ii m Egypt and Adjacent Cuuntncs, with an iusri iHowtiiu th» principal 
ceulogiral features; 11 L to V. Ancient Egypt fitom tha Ih lta |i. X’hllnf; VX, V1L, 
Ethiopia. VHJ.. Goshen and the protadAc rant* uf Uw Kx.hIus. TU,. maps an* 
oiruished with notis of historicil interest, ami aiw accompanied by Uitstpmss contain* 
tug ml liable ami inslmctire tnfunnallon. 

AUSTRALIA 

QosasIaniL /ask, is! sthsrs 

• •sd<«ical Map of Charter* Torrens Goldfield, ljumudan! Gaolopirnl 
X.inra by I! E Jack. W r . 1L Rami., and iV-CIbh Mahlsml. Scale 4 chains 
to an inch. Tcpognipliy. WIlHnm ’t hiTOp»in. ISifl. « shests. JWrlnf 
fy It l.. Jati, £•?., Itnisjft Ayrnt-Grntml fi<r Qaentsfumf 
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GEKXRAL. 


Schrader. 


cnn4 iwcntur i|i>rirtrw iu? l*»u. * ~ . . , 

Reunion da PmtoesaW* at do Havant*, -wra Udlrwtlo* gjographluue do 
Y. Hrhnukr. IKwetonr -In. trovnux mrMmpWqnM do U Hbrmlno 
HarUxttc et O. Ml LtwaWe lUelieltu etC'- 1 art 7. J r»c< 1 fr. 50 r. 

VrttuU 1 by fAr PMithtn. _ t . 

gW| 37 1 « * •h'minc Uw ftirerwiT* cttofufett* oT \bm Empire of frmi. 

(1m BiiiUlo of tlio thlrlowiUi c< , mtur7 t* thn |»ih»**nt day. Wwt ^ *** ****1^ 

rr-inn whirl* otlmluUtratitro, juilirM, «o4 ecdiM4»*iw»l dUUiofM «f« 

S^«^ijS&oi 33 s; E, w-* «J~» * 

Eaiture The note* which accompany tho maps Uv* been wrtitm by MM A 
J)oM-kmr,DC Aii'-ff, end IVid Cuirund. 

. . , VidaMjiblackc 

jVtltu VitUl-Uddarbe, Maitffl do Confiirnnooa d« 0*W*pWe A*’Ko>la 
Xcnnalo riupcrii-ure. lii»Uilr» *4 GAgTSpM*. Iff. Cwtea, 248 
Ioilt» Alpbabfiiunn do plui <U lO.Otm omn» (1. Alla* ooionlot jiarnltn* 

< n 24 livteHona). 24* llrraiam Puri*: Aromnd (.olio at C ., LrfiUrara. 

1'nn I fr. tS r. «*ci part 

The tm-senl Innr. wbloli contains maps of the aonth-cast frontier of k rue nr. t oejiln 
ri,ln.. a^TkWI. Cambodia, Indo-Ohma, Tonkin, .ml tho 8tuU-e o r tbe And„ « n d 
itbraTlW eomidotw Urn nils*. In addition W Uiaan, * sprarfat .boot is given. 
miiLiiuioir •t-i'oimcn. of cartography It ken from mope, drawn on a large aealc, 
uuctiiiir with the titlefBM and prolaee. The index, which will bo •«ncd 'M a *“PPj£- 
rnfut. will be enppUcd nt tin- prioe of lino franca 

imful ill te. each mop being acoompauied by explanatory note*, which will ho l grant 
fcwUtaBi'c to aiuikuU 

^ Ww5d Vivien d« S&lat-ltartin * Behradar. 

Alla* Unirerrcl .1- Geographi* eou.trt.it d'apzia Is* aourrea netginali* ot 
docmmnU itli» rrmjt* royu^T*. nii'Rioim. tramux 

ilrai'ine., etc. Aron nn Text® Aneljtlquo. fuTrag* comment* pur M. 

VltlVu d» t-Uint Martin et continue par Fr. Schrader, blioct N<v. .8, 

Ann ruju" da Smt, h mile Swnl-Eal. I*"h> Lihrnlno IlacUrUc at C . 
i'rtte ii/<if I'M (h* FiMilAlf*. 

Tito M-vrral lma« of thl. alU. Imre W» pnhtl.ho.1 at nnoertaln l.itorrnl. during 
the nmt tliirtcon roar*, and thn. •onrenf tiro earlier .beat* da nrt rajarawnt Uie Drcaent 
geographU-’ il know tails*- I" lW * ta-Uno*. tl.a n,wtU- 0 |uj aboet of a niap 
rtf iiflnil Vmcfiira ia eiiQQ, anil, like all ill* jirrrimu tuapa of this utlaa, I. an t-xeellrtil 

only wakiilt tbo -.<« to U rcgMtaf that at l.o 
proaioi rate -tfpSilmUon It will bo aeraral yoara beforo the alias will bo oomplctoi 

PHOTO 3BAPH8. 

OonEHts Ool4 Xioii. 

\ltoua e, n .i H lnln- »0 pbotogrnntis of Ujo Dorcguin Gold Buna, Mynoro, 

India iVta.af.rf by « U- WttinA, f*l- 

■nils is a trry Intcrarfing act of »iuw. of the Ooragum Gobi Mmr*.ln .he KoUr 
Tl -., li L Mv«.ra The mrtet oonaiats of twenty excellent photographs, which Itaro been 
KllgaT^dba* and prowntf'd to the Society by Mr. C H Wallr*!., -ho 1— *>•» 
pWu. ocesaiMW cmUtbuted largely to the ffocicty s collection of photography^ 

Orartay^ irc )<lt<l({ ^ |lbi of lho Cvutnil Uruguay Railway, taken by Flla 
T’/.trirU, Uincan, 180*. Yrr*rnUd by fcirawrJ Couptr, Eiq. 

Tin- are views taken at different poinU on thn Central fruftmy Ballway. and 
mastrau thTnat^ “hr works and ^nerai fcatn.m of the country through which 

U 


wjs-p.t^ ttszsan&ssi 

Sth, 8oci«y who li,,o tolion pbotopwplui durln. tdoUlwCi, WPiOd 
r____ , ‘ lea of thorn to tho Map Curator, by whom they will be 
IcknowlorfRtxh Should the tlonor havo purchnaed the photographa. It 
will b« useful for reference If the name of the photographer and hie 
address are giwau> 
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PEOPLE. PLACES. AND PROSPECTS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

By C. W. HOB LEY. Anon. V. last. C.E. 

Dtnuso about three and a half year* of sett ice with the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, I travelled over a considerable portion of their 
territory, same of it comparatively now ground, and I have now beta 
asked to lay befbn? tbo Society a few particulars of my observations. 

I will in tbe first place deal with etindry notes made dnring a 
voyage of explorntiou up the river Tana in the stem-wheel steamer 
JKW>t/<t in 1891. 

The first point thut strikes one ul*ont the Tana is the bar at its 
month, and the peculiar way in which the river rutin nearly parallel to 
the shore for some distance before emptying itself into the sea. Probably 
.the Tana formerly debouehod into a wide estuary which ran hack many 
miles inland, but since then the whole coast-liua has been raised, ahd 
monsoons have piled np the great series of sand dunes which fringe the 
coast, and of which tli* Kitanga Tonga Hills, a fijw miles np tho river, 
are only examples of a little earlier date; so that it ia u continual fight 
between the tidal currents and monsoons which choke up the river 
month, and the obh tide and current of the river which tty to keep the 
jmssage clear. The fringing cornl reef which runs np and down tho 
coast protects tho loose sandy material already piled up. Tho month 
: of tho river is almost indistinguishable from seawards; the only thing 
that gives one a hint of its location is a largo fan-ebaped body of 
yellowish mmldy water whioh stretches two or three miles out to sea. 
and If tasted will bo fonnd nearly fresh. 

Immediately behind the sandhills there occurs a considerable tract 
of low-lying swampy ground covered with mangrove forest and very 
rank vegetation, studded with several salt lagoons. 

No. II. —Auucsr, 1804.] 
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MAP OF 

THE AUSTRALIAN REGION 

showing its Division into five Snb*tt«iiinn& 
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The mangrove, or tarlti timl*er, na it ia locally termed, La very fine 
in thia lower portion of the river, ami being bo near to the coast ought 
to lie of great value. It ia used principally fur building purposes, ita 
principal feature Icing the straightness of the span, the eveunras of 
the grain, and it is moreover, pr<x»f against the white ant; straight 
•pan of 60 or 00 Aset in length are easily obtained. 

The tidal influence is felt to a distance of about 12 to 16 miles up 
tho Tana. There are evidence* that the Ozi uud Tana mouths were 
both originally outlets for one big river, and tho area tat ween being a 
sort of della of alluvium. Dr. Gregory’ observed on Kenya evidence* 
••f a touch more extensive glaciation in pu»t times, which wonld lead 
■ me to infer cither that the mountain was much higher then, or the 
rlimato was much colder; it Is possible that this increase of tho ice-cap 
occurred during that great oscillation of tho polo which caused tho 
glacial nge. But to whatever cause due, tho mtdting of this ouunuoaa 
quantity of ioo would account for tho presence of a vastly larger 
quantity of water in tho river in past ages. 

The volley of the Tuna, throughout tho whulu of its navigablo length, 
is of enormous width, the rivur flowing through this vast plain, and 
generally confine! hv low tanks, so that after the rains it floods tho 
country on either side, thus providing a perennial fertilizer. 

Owing to tho excessive winding, the river has formed what aro 
called on tho Mississippi “cut-outs; " these phenomena occur when tho 
winding is so acute that a piece of the river takes the form of n loop, 
and in timo the neck of the loop gets worn through, and the waters 
rush through the opening with the force duo to tho fall in the whole 
distance round the loop, and the force of this current, toon carves a 
wide channel through the nock. The swampy hike of Ashaknbabo, near 
Ngao, is a fino example of the formation of a lugoon through tho agency 
of one of tho “ cut-outs ” previously referred to, the river haring formerly 
flowed round tho head of this lake; a “cut-out” bus then taken place, 
and the two ends of the bend have been gradually silted up, the water 
of the tako being annually replenished at flood-time. 

The action of tho river in carviug away its banka goes on at a very 
rapid rate, as is demonstrated by the deserted French mission at Ndcrtu 
This house was built on the concave aide of a sharp bend, and the rivur 
)ib8 eaten away the bauk so inpidly that although tho place was only 
built about the year 1889, half the house has now been washed awav 
by the water, which is curving away tho hank at the rate of nearly . 
d feet a year. 

The absence of tributaries is rather a striking feature in the lower 
part of tlio river, but it is partly due to tho enormous width of plain 
<m either eido, and there is no decided drop in any one dircctiuu, to the 
rain-water sinks iu generally all ovor the surface, only collecting a 
little in ahallow lagoon-llko pools, which all evaporate in the dry 
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season; moreover, aa far as oar observation* oxteuded, they seemed 
to show that tin’ rainfall is innch slighter in tho steppe* of the Tana 
Talley than at the coast, or in tho mmintaioous regions like Uknmbaui. 

There is a largo district nt the month of the rivor Up to Ngao, ami 
across to tho Osi, where the country is flooded on either side for milts 
at the season of high river. Tho proportion of this tract at present 
under cultivation is a very small fr iction of tho area, and there is here 
ready at hand a large urea eminently suited fur native agriculturists 
fur the production of rice, tho Tans being on one side and the Oil on 
tho other iu direct commuuiastion with tho sea, which is only about 12 
or 15 miles distant; although the Tana mouth, it is true, is crippled to 
a certain extent l»y the presence of a bar. On account of thU, a work 
that would help greatly the development of tho region would lie the 
widening and de«|xmiug of the Ileltuzani canal. This canal was dug 
by tho former Sultan of Witn, Fumo lUkari, bv means of slave labour, 
in order (o provide for tho passage of canoe traffic between the Tana 
and 0*1. It is now only a mere narrow winding ditch, along whioh 
Conors can lxmdy pass. if it could be straightened and widened so aa 
to provide a permanent waterway between the two rive!a, the benefit 
to the Tuna trade would be incalculable; the material to bo excavated 
is only black alluvial earth. 

From Ngao to Ngatana is a very thinly popttlaled region, and large 
tracts on the right lank are well suited for ricu cultivation ; hut from 
Ngatana to Ndera tho baaks ar<> lined with village*, snd a great pro¬ 
portion of the land is under cultivation for lice and imnanas. Boynnd 
Ndera, between that place and tvinakombe, there is a considerable 
nmonnt of cultivation, hut it is interfered with in a great measure 
by long stretches of thick wools; tho lazy WajKikumn do not care for 
the labour of clearing away the wools in order to umko plantations, and 
native tools, too, arc very inadequate for work of this sort. 

Above Kinakuinbo thero is very littlo cultivation on the left bank on 
account of tho raids of tho Somalis. Nearly every year in thn dry *coaon, 
about February and March, when tho river is very low, they ooruo down 
to tho rivor and cany' off the 1‘okomo women and children for slaves, 
and tho Pokomos never dream of offering any resistance; thia proceed¬ 
ing naturally has n blighting influence cm tho people, besides robbing 
tho country of its working population. The Pokomo* were also worried 
by the ruffianly marauders from tbo Witu district, who came up in 
canoes, cheated tho natives out of their ivory, and stole their produce. 
Thia went on on a largo scale until thn Witu dofeat in 1890; since then 
it has been greatly rcducod, and, with an efficient administration on 
tho Lower Tana, it can bo entirely stoppod with comparative littlo 
trouble. Tho Somali-raiding is a far more serious trouble, of which 
it is not cosy' to see a solution. These raiding hands sweep down 
through tho dry steppvs which bound the Tana vulley, and appear 
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unexpectedly in tku I’okomo villages and plantation#, seise all the 
■women and children they can lay hands on, and disappear once more. 
The sphere of thoir raiding stretches from about Ndora, right np to 
Korokoro. During onr stay at llunioyo. a hand of Somalia came down 
and carried off several Ualla women from tho villages about two days 
below the station. 

A few miles above Kinokambo, on the left bank of tho river, there is 
a high hank on tho concave side of a bond of tho river; this is a very 
favourite spot for tho Somalis to strike the river. It is called Gubaidn, 
and a Somali path cornea right down to Iho river here. Possibly an 
outpost at this spot might have a beneficial effect in checking tho 
marauders. 

Some distance above Gubaida is Koni, which is the centre of a 
prosperous district. A good deal of gmin ia prodneed, and a considerable 
amount of orckella-wced occurs in the woods, fringing the river around 
this place. 

From Kuni upwards as far as Siasini the population ia rather thick, 
lmt they cultivate very little more than ;ia necessary for their own 
requireniunta; in fact, in places onnaiduraldo difficulty was experienced 
in feeding our caravan. Above the Malalulu district the popnlatum 
rapidly begins to thin, with the exception of a thick cluster of villages 
around Rip * and Musa, and cuutinuoa to do so until Kidori, where it 
practically cease*. Rip* and Mass were. 1 believe, according to 
Denhardt, formerly supposed to refer to tho same place; but wo found 
that Ripa was to tho south, Mass being 2 or H miles further north. 
In this district many fino trees are found; they are known to the 
Swahilis by various names, viz. Mvule, Mfnui, and Mpumumti; they 
have a straight stem about 3 to 4 feet in diameter, and run to n height 
of 80 or 00 feet; they have a croam-coloured Itark, no lateral branches, 
but a largo nmbrellu-shaped mass of foliage at tho summit. Tho 
wood is light-coloured and regular iu growth, easily worked, and ia 
consequently much priced for canoe manufacture. The natives tell you 
that it is tho only treo the snake is unable to climb. 

Kidori may be called tho boundary of tho Lower Tana, for hero tho 
Fokomo population entirely ceases, and consequently all cultivation ; for 
tho native*, instead of showing signs of spreading northwards, seem to 
ho decreasing in numbers. 

Leaving Kidori, you enter a now region with magnificent unbroken 
forest on either bank, occasionally coming across a few rough huta 
belonging to Wasania buntore, who lead a sort of nommlio existence, 
being usually right away In tho utoppes elephant-hunting, and in timos 
of sourdty of water coming down to live by tho river. Wo steamed for 
four ami a half days through this uninhnbiled region, and tho belt of 
foreat on either bank is eery dense throughout. There Bro few spots, 
very few, where tho line of forest is broken for a bund re 1 varda or to. 
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ami tho dry stoppo Luul runs down ta tho water’s odge; it is at these 
•pot* that caravans, marching parullul to the river, can ouuio down ami 
get water. There are long lines of tree* very like tho English poplar, 
and m large; they fringe the river nearly continuously throughout this 
district, anti onwards at intervals uutil Ilargazo is reached, wheru a 
little beyond tho falls they entirely cease. These forests are so extensive, 
and contain such tine timber, that they aro worthy of some attention; 
and as the deni ami for timber on the coast iwreastis, a lumber trade on 
tho Tuna ought to prove a financial auccess; tho logs could lw fastened 
together into rafts, and so tluated down the stream. 

Emerging from this region, tho Korokoro district ia reached, and ono 
or two mattered Galla village* The brad (ialla chief Sadoh lives in 
tho lower part of this district, near Odo Burwmvn. In a deserted 
Galla village near this spot, a curious relic of Petcra’ expedition was 
found, namoly, a couple of solid drawn loaded cartridge* with steel pro¬ 
ject ilea for Peters' Iiotchkia* cannon, evidently stolen from hie camp by 
the Gallos. At the upper end of tho ialaudnf Odo lforroruva, at a place 
culled Galanabe, the main Galla settlements are now situated; the 
reason for their moving to this spot being tho near proximity of some 
large swamps, whore they and the Wapokotno fle« npun the approach of 
raiding bands of Somalia or IVokambo. Tho entrance to that ■ retreats 
ie artfully concealed; it consist* of a very low passage in thick foliage 
just high enongh to admit of a small dug-out canoe, tho occupants of 
which lisve to lie down and work themselves along tho pasog© by 
moans of the bough* uboTe. The Wapokmno in the Koroknm district 
are very different from those of the lower river; and, although not *•> 
nominally, they aro virtually slave* of tho Gallos, and a great proportion 
are half-caste Galla and Wapokomo. 

About a mile above the settlements of Gal ana be is tho site of tho 
station built by Mr. Pigott at Bokoro. This is now entirely demolished, 
with tho exception of a flag-staff, probably destroyed by Galla* or 
Wakambs. Opposite Bokoro is tho embonchuro of a small arm af the 
river, which fornm a low-lying island, stretching several mile*, similar 
to that which forms tho island of Odo lforroniva- A good day’s steaming 
above Bokoro brought us to Balarti. the Company's station, whiclr is 
cdtnatod abouL 13 utiles Mow llamoyo or Baza, the residunou of the 
old Pokomo chiuf, Eribaidima. This village forms the extreme limit of 
Pokomo occupation on tho Tana. The site of the Company’* stutiuu 
Balarti is a very pleasant one, situated high above tho river, and quite 
dry at adl seasons; and east and west of it are fine stretches of land 
capable of cultivation, and orcu at highest flood it ha* nnin term pled 
access to tho steppe laud at tho hock. 

The climate at Balarti is very pleasant, but of course, our observa¬ 
tions only extending over a littlo more than three months, they cannot be 
taken as a yearly average. The tomporature was very modoratc. There 
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-were pleasant breezes both by Jay and night, ami there was no Jew. 
The averugo barometrical pressure uud tomporatiire during the period of 
about throe months, from Juno to August, was as follows : — 

«am <tp.ni. Spin. 

Arrniffo Ummttnmil jinwaam . 8 H-SS . 2l»-S7 £>-79 

Avwage mnq*»tiu.i la shade ..... 6 » tP . S|<p __ 81-4° 


It ia to be regretted, however, that we had no instruments with in 
with which to obtain result* aa to the fuoUtnre of the atmosphere. 
During the whole of the time a south-west tuorutoon blew strongly every 
day. The weather was fine, bnt occasionally cloudy. 

A thoughtful observer standing on the banks of the river at high 
flood, and watching tho powerful turbulent chocolate-colonrod streum 
rush by, cannot fall to bo struck with the terrible amount ofwiwte going 
on—waste or water and power which might be used for irrigation, and 
waste of a vast amount of fertilizing material, Iwth tilings of golden 
worth in a tropical laud. If this turbid torrent could be made to 
deposit its mud u { k»i the flat steppe lands of tho valley, instead of 
going to form a feu-sUnpwl sedimentary deposit in tho wra about the 
month of tho river, tho benefit* would be incalculable. At present the 
muddy waters of the river discolour the sea for sonio miles away f roin 
tho mouth, and some thousand tons of rich fertilizing material must he 
deposited yearly around tho mouth of tin- river, choking up iu exit, 
instead of transforming many square miles of Urren fend into a fertile, 
productive, and remunerative tract. 


With regard to the irrigating jKiwcr of tho river, it it at present 
entirely uncontrolled; nt one time there is too much water and at 
another time too little, hut by suitable engineering works it might U< 
properly regulated and it* influence immeasurably extended. Tho height 
of the station at Korokuro is 400 feet alcove sea-level, and a barrage or 
dam in this neighbourhood, raising the level of the river at least SO feet 
would enable several hundred square miles of conutry to 1» irrigated! 
Below Korokoro the construction of a dam would be a matter of great 
difficulty, owing to the absence of stone, but great result* might be 
•chievcd by the proper utilization of the watcr-powor of tho river. It 
could lie cosily * mp!oyod to raise water, which could be stowed in Urge 
reservoirs, and thence led over the country to assist tho culture of rice 
ami cotton. These improvements once carried out. ono could safely 
prophesy that the pTO*I>erity of the Tana valley would exceed that of 
any other area in our Hast African possession*. 

We will now deal with the tribe* inhabiting the Tana l«sin. All 
tribes of this part of Africa may be divided into two classes, mwtoruJ 
and agricultural. Pastoral tribes, from tiro fact of their having to 
follow the pasture necessary to graze their flocks, .re more cr less 
nomodte. Agricultural tribe*, on the other hand, always inhabit a 
fixed location, Pastoral tribes, whenever they become degenerate, or 
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in any way worsted in the straggle for oxisteno®, take upon themselves 
iho habits of an agricultural tribe; tho converse is never the cose. 
W ith regard to tho Tana, the tribes mot with from the mouth of the 
river up hi TTntneye, are the Wapokotuo, Gallas, Waboni, and Waaania. 
Tho Wapokomo are essentially an agricultural tribe. They inhabit the 
river on t«oth side*, and are nover found living away from the itnrre 
diata vicinity of its banka. They lathing to the Bantu race, and are 
cloaoly allied to the tribe* which inhabit the cast trout immediately 
behind the coast-line from Lanin down to tho river Rufiji, and ..f which 
tho Wunyika, Wogiriama, Wailigo, and Wararamu are collateral branches. 
Living on the river for generations, these people have made it their high- 
toad, all their internal communications Wing carried on by means of 
ounces. Nearly every family in every village paa*c'*ra one or more 
canoes These canoe*, which are often 30 or 40 feet in length, and 
seldom more than 2 (but in width, are very skilfully made, being hollowed 
out of the solid trunk of a tree by means of very primitive tools. They 
are very skilful bottmen, are all very expert swimmers, and are the 
only tribes I have seen who do not fear tho crocodiles, with which the 
river abounds; one of their great sports Wing crocodile and hippo 
hunting. Although they have no very big chiefs, there is usually in 
each district a headman in one village, who commands a certain amount 
of respect throughout that district. The chief Nife of Xdora or Koai 
i* an example of such a man. Tho majority of tho Wapokomo have 
adopted tho Moslem faith, hut a great deal of savage superstition still 
survives amongst them. For instance, in all village* there is a sort of 
shed under which tho ciders sit and discuss mutters: the innermost 
part of tin’s shed is partitioned off, and only the growu-up men are 
allowed to enter; all young men npou attaining manhood havo to 
W initiated into the mysteries of this inner chamber. There is odo 
curious superstition, that of the “Golahoi." which is found among 
the people of tho lower river. There arc certain stretchy of forest 
between Xdora and tho coast which thla creature is said to inhabit. 
The story is that a man walking alone through these woods will some¬ 
times meet a strange creature in tbu form of a man bearing a pot 
of honey. Ho will a»k the man to drink, rind if tho nativo does ao, 
while the nativo is raining the pot to his month, the Golahoi, seizing 
him by the throat, strangles him. If a strange noise is hoard coming 
from the depths of the woods the Wapokomo nra generally verr 
frightened, and will tell yon this is tho Goiaboi calling. 

The Wapokomo havo also another series of ceremonies, a Wat which 
they are very reticent. Ccrtain'of the headmen construct au instrument 
of the nature of a powerful drum, and this instrument is secretly takeu 
nwav into the weeds. They there stay for some time performing a 
•vigil with this drum, and fasting the while. At certain intervals the 
drum is sounded, and when they hear this, tho Wapokomo all retire 
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to their lints, and dire not emerge until nil is again quiet. It ia very 
difBoult to obtain a detailed and accurate account of these oetsmo&itt 
without long residence among the people, as they at once become very 
suspicion* if ■ European trioe to investigate the subject. 

" l>ilst sjieoking of those matters, 1 may mention i* curious legend 
tho V» apoltomo possoss relative to their origin. It is to tho effect that 
in ogee past a great giant, named Eurno Lirmgwe, lived at Kipini and 
pooaeflood tho whole country-side, particularly tho Tana volley. One 
day in his wanderings he entered the Wanyika country, and carried off 
a man aud woman of this triho; this couple ho took away to some 
place on tho Lower Tana, established them there, and gave them orders 
U* cultivate the banka, to build canoes, and row people up and down tho 
river. Ihi* they did, and hence sprung tho Wapokotuo tribe. They 
lire in domo-ahaiKsl thatched huts about 10 feet high and from 8 to 1*0 
feet in diameter; these huts Imve a flexor raised about 13 inches from 
the ground, made of a lattice of stripe taken from the midrib of the 
leaves of the wild date. Lattice-work stage* 0 feet in height are to 
lie seen in moat of tho villages. When the floods ore very high thov 
retire to them stages, and live up there entirely until tho floods subside. 

I ho product* of tho Wopokomo are principally rice, bananas, and 
main); there is very littlo rico grown aUivo Subakini. In the Korokoro 
district rice is hardly grown at all; it is there a great rarity. Desides 
this* products, a curtain quantity of manioc, swoot potatoes, pumpkins, 
nngnrcauu, tobacco, koonde, and chiroko or pojo, are grown; tho two 
latter luting a small variety of bean. A small grain called wiinbi is also 
grown, for tho purpose of manufaotnring an intoxioating beverage. The 
Wa|H>komo also farm boea to s groat extent. They take a piece or wood 
•) x,ut 12 iocbew in diameter aud 4 feet in longth, ami hollow this out 
till it is a mure shell, till up each end with the exception or a small 
hill*, and sling it np in a tree; this forms a hive for tho wild Urns, 
lliere are thousands of these hives to lie seen as you proceed up tho 
river. The natives do not cat much of it os honey, lmt use it principally 
for the manufacture of a fermented liquor. To formout this it is necessary 
to obtain a rather peculiar kind of fruit; this fruit is about I foot long 
and 8 inches in diumotar, composed of a hard fleshy sulmtanoe; it is 
suspended by a singlo thin coni from tho parent tree. Tliia fruit is dried 
and out ap into pieces, and placed in tho i iquor required to bo fermented. 
The best honey is quite oolanrleas, and is equal in flavour to good Eng¬ 
lish honey. Tho Wapokomo luve no idea of tho value of tho beeswax, 
which i* at present uotindy wasted. Tho Tana tobacco is of go**! 
quality, and if skilfully dried it would bo fit for tho Eurojwan market. 
At present tho natives simply plait the loaves into a sort of rope and 
dry thorn in the sun. Tho Wapokomo possess u considerable amount 
of ivmy, obtainod second-hand from tho Wabonj. 

Tho dress of tbe Wapokomo is vory simple, consisting of a coloured 
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doth round the loins, and sometime* a piece of plain doth thrown over 
the abnukioni; they wear round tho nock ri timorous thin chaiusof bran or 
iron; they also wear brass armlets. Tho hair in laboriously twisted tip 
into innumerable littlo tuft* with oil and ngeu—ugeo being red oxide of 
iron powdered. This mixture of raddlo and oil in aim nm cared ovur tho 
nock und shoulder*; thin process in only adopted hy tho young men 
who desire to attract admiration. Thu Wapnkomo are armed with two 
•pear*, with *nmll oval blades liko 8owalt spears, ona of whioh han .» 
long shaft of 8 or 0 feot in length, this npour luting solely used for spear¬ 
ing crocodiles and other objects in tho water: some of tho older mon 
carry lows and arrows. Tho women are dressed in a sort of kilt from 
the waist to tho kneo very similar to that worn by the Wanyika: they 
oIbo wear anklets.and bolt* embroidered with beads, and num-rous bead 
necklaoea. Tho women, like the men, are very expert in managing canoes. 
In many places, especially in tho upper river, there aro largo grove* of 
the Itoramu fttiMliforuut. From the sap of this palm the Wapokomu 
make a sweet intoxicating tirink. The estimated number of tho 
W apokotuo is from ton to fifteen thousand. 

Let us now briefly refer to the Gallon. The Tana Galina are 
an example of a jwatoral tribe, worsted in their struggles with their 
enemies, abandoning pastoral nomadic lifo and taking up quieter agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. They are n branch of tho great Galla tribes sttuatod 
in the south of Abyssinia, which in former times burst their bounds, 
spread south an a great wnvn of invasion, and evontnally settled down 
and formed the three anb-tribes—lloran, Randili, and Barrnnotto Gallos. 
The Itamlili and Boran tribes still flourish, bnt the Barm rot la tribe, 
which inhabits the Tana valley, wan some twelve years ago almost 
crushed out of existence by an organized raid of tho Ogaden Somalis, the 
Somalis having been paid by the ooast Arabs and Swahilis. Since this 
blow they have never regained their lost power. Tltoir principal settle¬ 
ments at the present day aro at Kitumbiui, near Kau, on tbo river Ozi: 
Borobini or Oolbnnti; a few scattered villages back from the river 
opposite h'gao, and a few others in the neighbourhood of Morifono, 
Alrrve this exceedingly few are seen until the district of Korokoro is 
reached; in tho KorokoTo district they people a stretch of about 00 
miles of river. 

As tho characteristics of this tribo bavo been already dealt with in 
the report of the expedition, Prot:e«iiuy* U.G.S., August, 1802, I will only 
give a few additional facts. The Gallus are monogamists, but they often 
possess Fokoroo slaves as concubines. Tho mou’s dress Is practically 
the same ns that of the Wapokoino, but tho women are usually dressed 
in tanned skins; their hoases are the ordinary thatched domes. Beside* 
their spears, thoy carry a small circular shield al>ont Mi inches in 
diameter, usnally made of giraffe hide, almost identical to thoso usotl 
•■y tho .Somalia. The male members of tho tribo on their decease are 
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buried close to tho cattle-sheds; this is a relic of their old pastoral 
day*. their love of cattle still being intense. The Korokora Gallos will 
often travel owoy to near the month of the Tons to buy cattle, and 
should the}* eurTivo the risks of the journey, the cattle ore usually 
carried off by tho SomaliB before many months hove elapsed. Many of 
the Gallos ore capital hunters, and ot tho proper season* they will go 
right out into the steppe land and camp at o conple of days* distance 
ftoui tho river, obtaining water by digging in the sand of a dry torrent- 
led. They have at these camps a large breed of roughly trained dogs, 
which they u*e to bring an animal to bay, thus enabling the hnnter 
to run in and «pear it; they are very successful iu obtaining giraffes 
by this method. They also set a kind of snare, by which they are very 
successful in catching big game. They bond down a bough of an over¬ 
hanging tree, to which they attach a tough rope made of aloo fibre; in 
this rope there is a noose, tho bottom of this noose being peggod down 
to the ground. The site of this trap is usually fixod upon a well-worn 
game-track, such as is used by animals travelling to drink at tho river. 
The largest animal I have seen caught by this method being tho buffalo, 
will give a good idm of the strength of one of those snares. They also 
one to a lees extent covered gaiae-pita. When a man has killed an 
elephant, lie is allowed hi wear an ivory ring ou his left arm; likewise, 
when a Gallo lias killed an enemy, be is allowed to do his hair into a 
little topknot. Unmarried woman among the Gallos liuvo their 1 icmls 
shaved into a tonsure, and upon marriage this tonsure is allowed 
to grow. The Galias' food consists of flesh, curdled milk, and maize. 
They are not so drunkcu in their habits ss tlio Wapobonw. Tho women 
are very clover at all nirts of plaiting work. Amongst other things, 
they turn out beautifully made voeael* for holding milk; these ore flask- 
shaped, and entirely constructed of plaited fibre, and yet are perfectly 
watertight. 

There arts two small tribes remaining to lie mentioned, namely, tlio 
Walien i and the Wasania. These two tribes are practically one and the 
same people. Tlio Waboni acknowledge the Gallos as their mast-era. 
They are entirely a nomadic tribe of hunters, very retiring in their habits, 
and seldom seen in the hannts of men; they aro armed simply with 
bows and arrows; their (Ires is similar to the Gallos; they havo no 
tradition of their origin. 

The Wasania occupy a precisely similar ]motion to the Waboni, and 
are practically indistinguishable from them, the only difference noticed 
(■etweeu the individuals of these two tribes 1 icing that tho Wasania 
are usually taller than the Waboni; but it i* extremely difficult to 
pursue any systematic comparison of these two tribes without a long 
residence in their vicinity, leading as they do an almost solitary, wan¬ 
dering kind of existence. The Gallss told us that if a Msnnia wishes 
to marry, it is necessary for him to buy permission from the Gal la 
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chief, to whom he it subject, by means of a tank of ivory; ho then bus 
to hny tl»e woman of her parents with another tiiak; a quantify of tobacco 
ami honey are formally presented to tbo woman, who in then declared 
as his wife. One section of tho Wamnia tribe ia laid to be subject 
to tho Somalia, who probably employ them aa apies upon the Gallae, 
to obtain information an to gool opportunities for raiding. 

Tbo Waboni. Galls*. and Wakaml*, when out elephant-limiting, live 
largely upon the banl fruit of the MyjAara* thrbaica, which palm abounds 
along tho Tana banks ami also fringes moat of tho dry torrent -bod a which 
join the river. Some of tbo northern tribes utilise tho kernel of tho 
nut as cattle-food, bnt none of tho Kaat African triliea are a war# of its 
utility, being unable to break tbn shell. 

On proceeding upstream, and leaving behind all Ilia Gulin mul I*nkumn 
settlements, it ia necessary to cany about twelve daya’ provision* in 
order to reucb tbo next food-supply. Leaving tho Company’s station 
Italarti, a good ilay’s mareh bring* ua to the southern edge of the flat 
ateppo land which lioa lionlcred tho river from its mouth. We then 
cuter upon u now phoao of aovnory, that of the great area of rneta- 
inorphio rocks, which occupy snob a rust extent of country in Ea*t 
Africa. The river grmlnnlly rises in a reties of stop* formed try rapids 
or falls; every few miles great ridges of hard grunilio gneiss cros* the 
country at right angles to ita general course, tho river having carved 
ita way through these obstructions, leaving perpendicular oliffa ou either 
side, and furiously rushing along at th© lot tom with the aspect of a 
mountain torrent, A few small tributaries begin to appear; them 
streams are four in number, the first being the emo called Salt rivet, 
named from tho fact that during the dry season, when it baa dwindled 
to a narrow rivulet, it becomes rather brackish. It has a storm-lied 
nearly 100 yards in width, but usually covers a very email portion of 
this width, and for some milos along its course it is thickly fringed by 
griirea of hyphmns palms. Two days beyuu.l this is tho tributary uutned 
Mackenzie river by Mr. I’igott; tbia is much larger and more constant 
in its flow than the former one. and has an average width of about 5<* 
yards, and ia about 3 feet 6 inches deep at average low water; this river 
is also fringed with groves of llyphteue thebaien. Just above where this 
river joius tho Tana, it comes dashing down a fine waterfall of nearly 
50 feot, having oarvod a passage through a noarly vertical field of the 
hard hornblende schists which occur at this sjK'f. 

Near tho entmncu of this tributary tbe bunks sre vory high and 
rocky, awl progress is very difficult for caravnns. The largo veins of 
gneiss are very marked ; they run duo north and south, and on tho 
<>p|*isito bank of the river their course may ho traced by linos of nairo- 
lifcf tore, which ensp up at intervals nlmig tboir course. It may bo 
line remarked tbore seems to bo a very close connection between tho 
foldiug of these rocks and the occurrence of waterfalls and rapids. Iho 
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strike of tho rocks generally ia north and south, whilo tho comae of 
the river ia oast and west, and in all places where the folding of the 
rocks becomes very severe and steep, eitliur n fall or a stretch of rapiilm 
is formed. It may bo that whore this folding becomes so intense, shearing 
and ovor-thmst faulting may have taken plnoe, and raised tho general 
level of the country to the westward. 

Along thi6 stretch occur at interval* flat tracts of alluvial deposits; 
the river banks of hard xnotnmorphio rocks appear to reccdo some 
distance from the river, their [dace being occupied by a flat plain 
covered with dense green vegetation. At one spot between Mackenzie 
and .Salt rivers, there is a deep depression with a perpendicular drop of 
50 or 60 feet, semicircular in shape, and about 2 miles in diameter; the 
whole area covcrod with the densest jangle. These phenomena are simply 
records of changes of the course of tho river from time to time—the deep 
depression, for instance, being a beautiful example of alteration of 
course duo to a cut-out; but some of tho more extensive stretches are 
possibly raised beaches, formed at a period when the sea formed a vast 
estuary, stretching up nearly to tho boundary of the Thaka cwuutry. 

Beyond Mackenxio river are two other small tributaries. The first of 
these, like Miwkon/.ie rivor, outers tho Tana by means of falls; it is, hnw- 
OTur, much smaller than Mnokcmxie river. These lost three tributaries 
nil tako their rise in a prominent range of mountains to the north, these 
1>eing, 1 imagine, the mountain* named by Peter* the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Hange, although wrongly placed by him in rulation to the river; the 
native name is Junjoi. 

Noar tho last tributuy is a ford in tho river; this is tlta point at 
which the Swahili trading mute crosses on iu way from Ukamliani to 
Mho. The river iu hero cut up into numemus islands; mast of its 
branches are fordable, hut one on the south side is enmod by means of 
a rude bridge. This ford, I believe, corresponds with Krapfs crossing 
of tho older maps. Two and a half day* further on. following tho uorth 
bonk through the densest of thorn-hush, a large tributary is reached, 
and this tributary is tho eastern boundary of the Wadthaka tribe. This 
tributary was iat the time of our visit) about 120 yards wide and about 
3 f “‘ 6 in depth at it* junction with the Tana; at this point in 

the Tuna itself are the largest falls seen during tho expedition. Tim 
river divides itself into several streams, and falls sheer over a cliff 
of about >*U feet in depth. Viewed fmm tho opposite hank, the np]M>r 
toil ran of the rivor is not seen at all, but tho wnter seems to spurt out 
from a perpendicular aliff, which is crowned with a tangle of ltaphia jnlms 
and other vegetation. A coast trader who has travollud through this 
district many times, tells mo that tho tributary comes from cast of Kenya, 
from a lake called Kilikoka; this may correspond with the lake Ahuyila 
of BavenstoinV map. At the time I was in hops* that the discovery of 
tins tributary wooh! solve the question of tho destination of the waters 
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or the Unaao Nyiro, hut have recently heard that subsequent explora¬ 
tions of Lieut, von Hehnol baro proved tho Gauso Xyiro to enter Lorian 
swamp os originally supposed; no mention is made of an outlet from the 
east aide of Lorian in the direction of the Jnba river or elaewhore. 
Crossing this tributary, wo at once enter the cultivated country of the 
\S adtbaka. Aboutor 4 mile* buck from tho river run a chain of moun¬ 
tains, and on the slopes of these the Wsdthuka villages are situated. 
Tho river here rapidly beiula to the south, and uftor about two days’ march 
in a south-westerly direction wo arrive at another largo tributary, which 
forms tho southern and westerly boundary of tho Wadthaku. This 
tributary is a taut 1*0 yards wide at its embouchure, and about 8 font it 
inches deep. Tho current was very strong, the rapidity being due to a fall 
of about 20 feet in tho stream some 300 yards above our ford. 

Tho dimensions given to these river* may be taken at a fair average, 
as wo passed throngh this country in October, being some little time 
after the great rains had ceased, and before the small ones had 
commenced. Overlooking this tributary to tho north-east is a pecu¬ 
liarly shaped ridge, tho outline of its summit being as flat as if arti¬ 
ficially levelled. As we climbed this its structure l-ocatno self-evident. 
The face of the slop® was strewn with a Ulus of basaltic lava, while the 
ordinary grey schists peeped throngh re sit* at intervals. The last 40 
feet or so of height consisted of a lava cap which probably covered a 
Urge area of plain in former times, but is now denuded'down to a 
mere ridge. As evidence of its original greater extent, I may note the 
existenoo of a recont conglomerate composed of volcanic recks of the 
same character which occurs some miles from this spot on the opposite 
sido or the river; tho ridge was very narrow at tho point crossed by 
us, but widens near the river; there was no Ovidanoo to show whether 
it formed port of an enormous lava flow from Kenya, or whether it is 
due to a fissnro eruption contemporaneous with the vulcanic activity of 
that mountain. Another day's march along the river, through thick 
mimosa thorns or woods, brings ns to another tributary. And to tho 
confines of tho territory of the Warn bo. This tributary's! so proceeds 
from Kenya. 

Mbe is a thickly populated fcrtilo area, lying as a rule somewhat 
back from the river. Near this spot tlio river was left, and * route takeu 
screws country in a duo westerly direction. Hounding tho slopes of a 
lUt-topped mountain, called Albert Mountain by Krapf, one (asset 
through a rolling plateau surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains. 
Tho main routo for Kikuyu passes over a dip in a rounntain range to the 
vreat, and from the snmmit of the pass, looking west, a glorious panorama 
of Kikuyu is unfolded to the gate, stretching away in a vast plain 
interaoated by inntuncralilo watercourse* all running south to join the 
Tana, whilst to the uorth tho enormous outline of Kenya is jnst visible 
through the shrouding masse a of cloud. Descending the western slopes 
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of thia range, numerous plantations are passed through, and in shoal! 
sn hoar and a hairs marching the boundary of Wnmbe is crossed, 
bhiriously enough, this boundary coincides with tho junction-lino Inst ween 
the volcanic rocks of tho Kenya area and tho great meratnorphio series 
to the east; the actual boundary-line is on the west side of a well-tnarkod 
valley, in which is n small stream overgrown with 6edges. Beyond this 
stream otto outers a splendid park-like, gently rolling country, thickly 
studded with small trees, undergrowth being rare; numerous game 
abounds, as there is plenty of water in most of the valleys. A march 
of about 9 miles through this sort of o.untry brings one to another 
rapid flowing stream of about oO yards wide aud 3 feet deep, which run* 
south to join the Taua; crossing this, in a short march ono at rives at 
the boundary of the Kikuyu plantations. 

Kikuyu might bo described as tho land of wild flowers and sweet- 
smelling grasses. One marches through a wonderful variety all day long, 
aud growing as they do iu kind of hedgerows between the paths and 
plantations, it rorninds ona forcibly of English lanes; there is, how-- 
ever, very little waste laud, ns almost every acre is cultivated and 
occnpied. Near all tho villages are open patches or dose short turf, 
with clover just like Euglish grins; and IT not for tho banana groves.* 
one might imagine one’s self in Kent or Surrey, for the vikwn (large 
polato-liko tubers or the yam family) are trained up on poles jifat 
like hope. As the lower hloj.es ware gradually ascended, large patches 
or bracken and fern were seen on tho hillsides, quantities or mignonette, 
a ltiud of dandelion and othor wild flowers, many very like the English 
Bjaiciea. The villages of tho Wakiknyu are uever found ah.vo an 
altitude or flOOft feet. Beyond the last plantations, large areas or 
bracken l'eru 0 to 7 feet iu height ore seen; intertwining with this 
common English bramble is found, ami ripe blackberries can bo 
gathered. lWng the bracken, one miters forest; and u more tangled 
mass of virgin forest it is impossible to imagine. Large numbers of tho 
trees were of gigantic dimension., being « and 7 feet in diameter at a 

man’sheigbl from the ground, and rising up to a height of about 150 fed- 

sumo of them are a variety of junior. Tho tranks of these big tree* 
are ono hanging «ua« of reni* and lichens, these plants and mosses also 
formuig a eupci under the trees. In the ravine, are dumps or tree- 
form. which mingle with the other trees, and a view from the top ..f 
uuo of these ravin.., presents* scene or marvellous beauty. Tliese ravin,., 
are often more than 300 feet iu depth, with sides os stelp as 4o degree* 
Ono day*, m.rch took no through this forest, after which we niched 
continuous word* of bamboo cane. We followed an olepliuut track, bat 
even then pTOgrre. w M very slow owing to the overhanging 
which impeded the track. Those bamboo-cam, forcU on Kenya are 
worthy of mne; they are, I l«lieve, peculiar to tho Kenva re-ion th« 
aiea called Minntini in Matailaud, and one or two ’locaLites* on 
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.Man escarpment. The lower limit of growth U very sharp. th 0 change 
fmra tho ordinary woods into the cane-wood# taking pluoo within 
1 <iO ynrda; their lower limit ia at an altitudo of » little over 70tMi feet. 
The cant* grow to n height of 20 to 25 feet, sometimes more, ami 
often at a diameter of 4 to 5 inches. Large number* or elephanta 
seek out these wood* for the *ako of the tender upper shoot# or the 
canes; yon may fc-e whore tho canes have been pulled np quite hr tho 
roots and broken down in every direction by tho elephant*. 

' V ° ' roro mH ul,le to proceed Iwyoud the bamboo foresta owing to an 
unfortunate shortness of food, which prevented ns attaining a greater 
L-jight than 87tX» feet, althongh physically there was nothing whatever 
to interfere with our advance; from onr last camp a distinct track was 
seen steadily ascending, following tho axis of one of tho ridges. It is 
not an easy matter from Iwlow to realise tho extent or the nndertaking 
involved in the ascent of the mountain, for if you ascend from the south 
and make a .liroct line to, say, tho double peak, you have to cross in¬ 
numerable ravines, of the existence of which you hare no idea when at 
the hose of the mountain I would not a-aert for • moment tint tho 
useent of the mountain „ impracticable from this side, hut the work 

T u L T 7 i ,n An ; V l fUtHIt, ex ^i«ion working on the mountain 
should haro tho bulk of tho men inawx-uro camp some miles to the east 

of our startmg-p out in a gool food district; they .houM not start with 

Z IdT TV’' d T ^ nn ' 1 "" ' nu » U ** of men as possibfo 
should bo taken. Dieso precautions would. I believe, bring nn oxi.L.rer 

up into the smaller peak, to tho east of the double V Uz; then, l.v 

extended instigation amongst the smaller posh, a botlcr idea of the 

structure or the mountain would be obtained than by single route u., , 

the base of the almost perpendicular double peak. During the climb it 

«onld also bo well to blaze one’# truck; this would enable a relay of men 

to follow up with more food.at an interval, aay.of five day,- tu^. m „ 

could relieve the original body of carriers. A plan of 

noecssary ,f any lengthened stay is mile at a high altitude, because i,^* 

carriers are physically unable to withstand protracted exposure, to Jld 

Numbers of apparently English species or plants worTohscor 

tho mountain. At 8500 feet weraobwrrrod d^vioku ihistle l. L T 

trz'ztx*- 1 t Tr* 

and . X) feet the begonia, bramble, nuttle. and oralis were noticed 
numerous European fern, wen, also seen in the juniper forest* L ‘Z ’ 
.ho com,mm English fern, panley fom, barf-tong^ blechnum ^' 
pody. and the royal fern Osmunds. In the voile vs on the fower’afon™ 
of tho mountain occasional specimens or the wild banana (Mu*, ^ 

soon; tho hard black seed* are mnoh prized by tho native* fo- n ” 
necklace, and for decorating war-drewes. At about 6000 feet* it” 5 

SSET Whit * ““ eDtin?,y and gives place «.'£ 
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Kikuyu is sometime* visited by numbers of locusts, which at 
time* <lo considerable damage to the crops, hut, as fur ns I could fuu! 
out, they never appear in dense swarms as they do in iho northern 
parts of Africa; they are fried and eaten with great relish by tho 
inhabitants. 

We will now give a little attention to the tribes whoso habitat lies 
between llanieye and Konya. To commence with the Kiknyn people. As 
these people have lieen often referred to elsewhere, I will ooufine myself 
to noting only a few details. In most tribes the women do tho whole of 
the cultivation, but tho Kikuyu men work in their fields quite ns much 
as tho women. Where tho main trade route from tho const to Uganda 
|K)**es through Kikuyn, the natives are famed for their pugnacity and 
treachery, but south of Kenya, where they have little or no communi¬ 
cation with the coast natives, they do not seem to have doveloped those 
hostile characteristics: for during our visit to the mountain we left tho 
bulk of our goods in a camp among tho Kikuyu villages, simply in 
charge of the .Swahili headman and quite u small body of porters, 
and the natives made not the slightest attempt to molest our men or 
carry off any of our goods- They, however, show very great dexterity 
at petty thieving. In the daytime they would oomo and sell to a 
porter a bundle of tohicco. and at night, the porter, knowing their 
thievish habits, would put it under his head for u pillow, and in spito 
of this precaution it would nearly always disappear during the night ; 
in fact, their own headmen would tell us that if wo saw any of his 
people prowling alxnit at night, wo might know they were thieves and 
wore at Utterly to shoot them. Tho food of Kikuyu consists of bananas, 
inuixe, mtaino, or millet, awoet potatoes, vikwa or yams, kootidc, a 
kind of b&ricot bean, mawoli and kimanga, which aro small kinds of 
grain—the latter being, I believe, similar to the maasango uf the Zambesi 
basin, which is a variety of p. nirillnriu. The majority of tbo banana* 
are nw.nl in a green state, but a few are allowed to ripen as fruit, and 
ore large and of a delicate flavour. lied pepper ia also grown to a small 
extent, and the castor-oil plant. There is ulso a succulent vegetable 
called tuayugwa; it has a largo heart-shaped leaf, and grows to a height 
of ;il« >111 3 feel; when tho leaf is cooked it cats like spiimnh. The root 
is also edible; it is. however, noeea-ary to soak it in water before 
cooking, to take away its strong pungent property, which otherwise 
would render it veiy unpalatable. Tile plant is a variety of eobounA 
Tobacco is largely grown in Kikuyu for smoking and snuff-taking; tho 
plant here is larger than I have seen elsewhere, probably from the foot 
that Wakikuyu manure it with cow-dung; they are the unly tribe in 
the interior that I have scon who appreciate the valur of manures in 
agriculture. The Wakikuyu peases* numbers of cattle, sheep, and goats, 
principally the latter. They are in daily terror of the Masai raiding 
purtirn, which were very frequent alxmt the time of our visit, Iwcauso 
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the anthrax scourge wu killing off nearly all thecattlo in M «a-. iUHQ un,] 
they were raiding to increase their stock. One old Kitnyu native eamo 
two days’ journey to obtain from us umgic medicine to atop the Masai 
raids, to prevent his cattle dying, nod also to bring on the raina. The 
hill-slopes in Kikuyu are, in my opinion, most admirably adapted Tor 
growing English wheat; tlio rich rod volcanic soil, the frequent 
shower*, and tlio sun too, of nothing like tropical heat, would. I believe, 
snit corn to perfection; in faot, barley has lieen already tried and 
grown with success at tho Company’s fort in Western Kikuyu. 

Muring our stay iu this district we aaw some individuals of tho 
mysterious trilic Waroguru, ns was described in the Proceeding*, August. 
1892. When we wore on the mmuitaiu we looked out in vain for traces 
oT the habitations of tlieeo people, but at a cuuaideralilo height among 
tho bamboo forests wo saw elephant traps, which had loon ret by 
members of this tribe. These traps consisted of a heavy log of wood about 
4 feet in length, in the linsc of which was fixed a large poisoned dart; 
this log is slung up into one of tbo Urge trees to a branch overhanging 
an elephant track; near the point of suspouaion a trigger catch is 
dovised; from this catch a coni is carried down tho trunk of thu tree and 
across tho path. An elephant owning along the ]Mth runs into the oonl. 
tho catch is released, tho log Calls, and the poisoned dart strikes tho 
elephant in th* region of tho spine; if not killed immediately from 
the shock, he soon dies from the effect of tho jioiaon. I have since met 
an Arab trader who has also seen these Warugurn people, and ho con¬ 
firmed all that I hud previously heard and accn of them, and he told me 
that they do not cultivate, but simply live on game they kill, nnd hunt 
elephants for ivory. With regard to their origin, the only suggestion I 
can make is that they are an isolated offshoot of the Sole tribe, which 
inhabits a district to the south-wnat of the Lake Kndolf, and who nre 
- characterized by their hirsute appearance. 

Wo next came to the Wa-Mbe, a .jniet, peaceable, agricultural tribe 
who occupy «»ly a limited are* on the north bank. This tribo suffers a 
•^reat deal from tho scourge of Masai raiding-parties. I have often 
heard people recommend the despatch of a strong punitive expedition 
ai^mnt the Masai. This, 1 think, would not likoly bo of much avail ; 
with their great knowledge of the couutry and rapid movements, thev 
would easily evade any largo foroo that might be sent out against them ; 
lor in Knot Africa wo have not the advantage of mounted troupe aa in 
the south. Moreover, the task of crushing the Masai i B one hardly worth 
attempting, for they are not by any means a united tribe, governed by 
one individual; thus sn attack on one section does not moan that thu 
other clans of the Masai would come out and take the field against on*. 
J, however, submit that the best policy is, by occupying the summn.W 
■cuntries and .muting the people raided upon to hold their .ram. thus 
to confine the Masai to tho proper limits, and curtail the are* available 
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for milling: in time, under these conditions, they might prove most 
useful allies to the administration. 

Adjoining llbe on the left hnnk of the river ooroes the Wadthaka 
roimtry. As this tribe bus already keen described in u previous oiiuiim- 
nication, i will not dual with it at great length. Wo tuny here rerunrk 
that l’etcre" name of Wadsagga for this tribe is not nt nil correct, and 
his explanation, showing their relation to the Wachnggn of Ivilimanjutv 
is, I think, entirely without support The derivation is simply this. Tho 
word •* Thaka” is Rikamha for •‘wilderness,” anil they call themselves 
Wadthaka, “ Wa" being simply the Bantu prefix for ••people." This word 
Wadthaka, very softly prononnned, might easily he mistaken for Wad- 
suggn. They are industrious cultivators, producing more than they are 
uhle to consume. They grow millet, umweli, ehiroko koonde, sweet 
potatoes, nmnioe, castor-oil plant, and a few bannuas; also pumpkins, and 
excellent tohucco. They are very keen traders. Tho Wadthaka men 
all carry small iron tweezers, with which they carefully pall out their 
eyebrows and cyclasltes. They have also adopted tho peculiar method 
of partial circumcision similar to that customary among tlin Masai. 
They cany rather peculiar throwing clubs. Those cl tilts hnvo light 
wooden shafts, but heads of sUmti, covered with skin. The Wadthaka 
smelt iron to a small extent for their uxes and spears, tho ore used being 
a decomposition product of soma of tho schists, which contain a consider¬ 
able quantity of iron locked up in tho more Uuriu mineral constituent*. 
Homo time in the near future an uutj*«»t in this country may ho of con¬ 
siderable use to the administration, for Mnohakus station in likumboui 
can l»e reached in ten or elevan days from hors, and the station near 
llamcye in shout the same time. It wonld thus complete the chain of 
communication between Machakus and Hatneyo, and if ideas arc ever 
entertained of tapping tho groat ivory districts cast and north of Konya, 
this would prove an excellent starting-point for suhaidioiy caravans 
working those regions. 

Bet worn the Wadthaka country and llamoye on the south aide of tho 
riror, opposite the tributary called the Salt river, an- found a certain 
numlier of kraals belonging to Wanderobho, but vary little is seen af the 
inhabitants. The older members of the community and thn women aru 
constantly roaming about, seeking change of jiostun- fur their flocks, 
while the younger members are nearly always alwont elephant-hunting. 
The Wundurobbo are nominally serfs of the Manai, like the ESt-Konoao; 
the former being hunters, and the Utter being iron-workers and makers 
of tools and arms. Them Wonderuhho on the Tana are, however, so for 
removed from the Masai that I doubt whether their serfdom is more 
than nominal; it may bo that amongst these tribes of hereditary serf*, 
the W'andcrobbo, El-Konono, Waboui, Wosanio, and W'alungulo, wc may 
bo ablo to discover the survivors of the nrigiual inhabitants of tho 
country in far distant times before the Bantu wuvu came from the 
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•outh, the Masai wave swept down from the region of tho Nilo valley, 
and the (tnlla* from southern Abyssinia. 

Tbn \\ anderobbo often ctoss over to tho north aide of the river for 
hunting, bnt they leave their knurls, docks, and herds on the south side; 
they wore heavily raided by Peters, and when wo passed they turned* 
out n, m nu.-, infonning us that the last white man who passed (Paters) 
bad carried off thiir cuttle and goats, consequently they did not wish to 
hold any communication with us ; whereat we pawed on our way. 

Wo may here remark that there is ouo domestio process amongst all 
these trilwa which unconsciously acts as an index of tho kind of country 
the tribe inhabits; 1 refer to tho processes used in tho manufacture of 
flour. The W.ipok..mu,(inl!os, Wanyika.aml Wadi go break up their corn 
by means of a pestle and mortar, the mortar being a hollowed-out log 0 f 
wood shaped like tho dice-boxes of a backgammon board, ami tho twstlo 
ho.ng a pole of hard wood: bnt tho Wodthoka. Wiuls, Wskiknvn, and 

" H “ nih “ “ n their c «™. » slightly hollowed-out slab of hard 

rr«k, in which a .mailer piece is robbed along. Thin is « never-failing 
index of th. structure of the country; for in the lower Tana valley where 
there are nothing hut alluvial sands and gravels, the natives are nimble 
to obtain rook to make their hondmills. but in the metatimrphio region 

further west suitable slabs of gneiss or bard schist arc everywhere at 
bftiid. 

,, J‘ b “" ‘Z fi '° * *■*«* " f U» «»• rr m™. Il.mcvo 

‘ !>l * rU «» «hw U u. I.v a liirk 

heft of forest, which runs uninterruptedly for situs di.tanco either w !iv . 
The forest belt is shout 7 miles thhdr, and this .am luting flooded at high 
nver tlio growth is of the densest character. When wo crossed over 
from tho station to proceed to Ukambani. it took u. about 0* hours to 

“7 “V, 'I* 10 , th ° ° p,n ^’1^1 beyond. We then 

marched along jsiru lei with tho edge af th. forest, ex,meting ,0 f, nd „ 

break through which w 0 might gain acoea* to tho river. No break could 
bo fonnd, and after lK 00 gabo.it 24 hour, without water. both tho natives 
and thcr leaders began to .how great signs of exhaust ion ; fortunately 
bowuior, uftor a few hoiim more suspense.a little water was obuinod by 
.ligging in tho sand of a dry stream-bod, and this it was that nndoulXmJl'v 
j-ved the live, of s good many of tho men. a. tho sufferings of *ou,o of 
Uicm were already rather severe. Wo follow*! the upwanl on.rec of t^o 

"X’V 7 ath 7. k tL anlU UPPOait * tho &U »**•. fortunately 

havreg found « good Mkaml* guide who ha l come .cress b> tho Tan’s* 
elephaut-hnuting. wo struck acre- . flat dry plain i„ a sauth-wJX’ 
d.rec i°n with the object of reaching Xgomoni. At this time, about the 
middle of Jrovcmber, one could not fail to bo reminded of the fact that 
spnng ass near at hand, for within a week or so all the thorn oZ l 
out into full leaf, nearly every bush having 

^ “>■ —' «< a, 
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the mimosa camel-thum. About 22 hour.* hard marching through a 
trackless, waterless extent of thoro-bush bruught us within Tight 
of the mountains of Ukambani. in the vicinity or Kgomeni, and 
abont another hour and a half's marching brought ns to a bait* rock, 
tuar X go muni, around which tho Wakaroba had dug deep pits. thesT 
pits receiving the drainage «,f the rainfall which fell on the bare non- 
absorbent gneiss. This woa tho first occurrence of permanent water sinoo 
leaving the river. A march or a few miles then brought ns to tho foot 
of Kgomeni Xgumeni is a tine, coatellated-akuped rock rising pre¬ 
cipitously to a height of alsml .iOO feet from the plain. It is a fiuo 
example >>f a mass of mica-schist thrown up into an irregular anticlinal, 
tho axis of which is about north and south; it exhibits iu places very 
complex minor folding. Tho population immediately around Ngomuni 
is very dense, village* clustering all round the liase of the rook, and 
op the rock where it is not too stoop. In tho vicinity of ovary filingo 
the ground was strewn with hundreds of skeletons of oxen which hud 
«lied from disease a ahort time previous)/. In many places they had piled 
tip thoearouws aaa wall round the villages, being unable to transport 
«nch number* to a distance; the air was laden with tho unwholesome 
ulBtivia. Out of all tho enormous herds in tho Ngomeni district, only 
ooine twenty or thirty beasts had survived. 

leaving Ngomeni, and proceeding nearly south-eouth-went, we 
toached tho moan tains of iho Kitni district, which is very fine from a 
ecenic point of view, nnd every hour’s marching brought into view new 
features of tlie mountain ranges which nmonuded us on oil sides. A 
great deal of tho oountry is covered with thick woods, mainly com¬ 
posed of a green-barked aponge-wood tree, but iho Wokamba am 
gradually extending the area under cultivation, clearing away thick 
•woods i n most patient and persevering manner. 'The Kitni 
mountains divide themselves iuto two ranges, running north and 
south, at » distance of some 8 miles, and between them la a wide 
fertile valley down which runs tho small rivur tho Nxio. Tho 
•oil of the valley is deep alluvial, and formerly was nearly nil culti¬ 
vated by the \\ akainba; but since aoino extensive raiding by the 
Mssai a few years hack, it has been entirely deserted, with the exception 
of amall patches near tho hills. I-oaring this valley, we crossed the 
western range of tho Kitni mountains, and, proceeding amth-west for 
a day and a half, marched through a region having an altitude of about 
5 'Hhi feet, at intervals obtaining glimpses of the snow-peaks of Kenya, 
whiuh. from this point of observation, must have l«ton .piite 80 miles 
distant. Leaving these high lauds, we began gradually to descend into 
the wide stretch of plain-land which contains the Athi valley. For 
about two days we marched through a park-like region with fiuo 
grow and thin tuimcis* scrub; but as we proc©.sled westward the trees 
iwcarne fewer, and at last disappeared, and stretches of miles of open 
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gruss-Iand were visible from the tops of tlio ridges, with hardly • tne 
to be seen, ltefore reaching the river Atiu we Arrived at tlio base of a 
steep cliff Home 200 feet in height, mul ascending this found oursel ves 
upon a plateau »bout 2 utile* in width, end running indefinitely north- 
west and ejath-eaut; this proved to lio nue of those peculiar larva-caps 
similar to that seen to the north or the Tana, near Mho. On tho 
western side, this plateau end* abruptly in « steep cliff about 400 feet 
In height, and about a quarter of a mile from it* base run* the river 
Aihi. The river boro is about 50 yard* wide and 4 foot deop. Crossing 
to tho wvsUm side and proceeding alsnit south-west by west, a day’s 
further march through a fine oj*m rolling park-laid, thickly wooded and 
covered with goal tnrf, brought n* to the edge of tho Wakamba settle¬ 
ments of Western Ukamlmni. Another day’s march through a closely 
cultivated fertile oonntry in about a westerly direction brought us to 
the Iueti mountains, and rounding tho *pnr which forms the southern 
end of ill# tango, we arrived at the Company’s fort of .MonhaVo^ on tho 
main trade route to Uganda. 

Tho WokamU of Eastern ITkomboni differ very little from thoeo of 
tho western division of the country ; lint before the cattle disease they 
kept far greater herds of cattle than their neighbours in the west Aa 
the land riiws from Ngomeui till one reaches tho highlands of liitui, tho 
prevailing crop* naturally vary according to tho altitude ; for instance, 
in the Xgmucni district tho principal product being millet, and in the 
fertile valleys of the Kitui highlands, around the base of tlio Cbamlula 
mountains the prevailing crop is manioc. They also grow a oertain amount 
of maize, koondc, and the usual various small grains ; migar-canc is largely 
grown, principally for chewing and making a beverage, and in the valley 
••f the river Nrio they grow it in circular pits 3 or 4 fret deep. There 
« not enough moisture in tho ordinary soil, Imr by digging thi ne pits the 
plant gets the moisture which filter* through tho subsoil. Th» Wakamba 
are a very friendly people, keen in trade, intelligent and energetic; j and 
tin* tribe is, I fool sure, destined to play a greet part in the future 
hiaton- «f tbo country as a source of labour. They have for a long 
period boon in luratuunicntiun with tlio coast; largo bund* of them 
periodically sotting out for Mombasa, carrying ivory or driving herds 
•>r cattle and Hocks of sheep and goats for barter with tho Swahilis, 
the meat supply of Mom buna being almost entirely dependent on the 
Wakamba. They are the mutt musical tribo I have yet soon, their 
favourite instrument Uing a pi|*j, which sounds exact!/similar to tho 
chanter «.f the Ug-pjpea You hear tho sound of these pipes continually 
aa yon march •> - - — 

Uiell when OUt 

I will now 1 
commencing w 
animals that a I 


country, i ney are played by tho youtttf 
tending their flocks. b 

irietly >]>c&k of the fauna of tho districts already described, 
.th the Tan* buain. Upon entering the river, the firat 
tract one a attention are tlm U1 xh.ua, which are nearly 
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always seen no the no-bcach a bant this point. They lieloDg to the 
gpim* Cynucephains, and often attain n height of 4 feet fi inches. 

In tise early roaches of the river, numerous crocodiles also abound; 
but shove this. from (.'harm up to Kidori, they do not occur in largo 
uniuUtn, this icing the most thiokJy populated stretch of the river, and 
the Wapokomo thinking tho orocodilo meat a groat debater, they aro 
miapuringly hunted. In tho forest stretch, between Kidori and Korokoro, 
they are numorons; bnt it is in the uninhabited stretch, between Koro- 
kon» and tho Wadthaka country, thoy occur in the greatest numbers 
ami attain tbo greatest size. At low water tho ah nd-shoals aru seen to 
»«o tenanted by swarms of those creatures, lying there basking in the 
warmth of tbo son's ray*. At tho time of high river very few are 
risible. Two kinds were observed—one, tho ordinary greyish, muddy- 
coh-tirod variety; tho other, of a pale greenish tinge, the latter being 
much rarer than the former. 

The hah of tho Tana arc oxtremoly numerous, but very poor in specie*. 
-Most noticeable is a largo ti-.h of tho Slluroid kind, which often attains 
a lurgo size, as much aa 45 lb*, in weight. It is, I think, similar to 
what is known as the ent-iiah at tho Cape. Tho akin ia devoid of 
scabs and rather slimy, the head la flat, and the mouth of enortuou* 
width. The tipper part of tho head is hard and bony; from tbo lower 
lip there aro pendant string* of skin. They are very unpalatable and 
atrong-lLivoarod. This fish is the staple food of the crocodile. 

There is another fish, not unlike the comrnun dace, which ia very 
good c-uting. It has scales of a greyish silvery colour, and ia of 
vary slim proportions; it is seldom found over .1 Iba. in weight. There 
ftre also small kinds of minnow-like link in great numbers. On one 
or two occasions I have seen in tho Tana a black water-snake. Thi* 
was never above 2 foot in lungth; it ia said by native* to ha very 
poisonous. 

Among tho larger mammalia are the elephant, hippo, rhino, buffalo, 
giraffe, zebra, and the various kinds of antelope. Then cumo the 
carnivores, auch as the Hon, leojianl, hymns, etc. Tho elephant has 
an extremely wide but a very uncertain range; ho ia often seen near 
the coast in the game country behind Golbanti, but when his tracks are 
noticed, the native hunters are out immediately, and the elephant 
at one* retire* to more unapproachable districts. Tbo only parts in 
which you can always rely upon finding elephant* am the steppes 
which boTdur tho upper river on both banks above .Musa. At Korokoro 
they are fairly numerous, and although the Gallos aro always hunting 
them, they will st night come down and destroy the maize plantations, 
and by dawn they are miles «woy in tho btiBh. Above Korokoro they 
• re constantly hunted by Wanderobho and the Wakmmha. anJ cannot 
bo »aid to bo very numorous. Westward through Ukambani the 
preMiic* °f * population precludes the commence of this timid animal. 
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Nmr the mouth of tbo river a considerable number of hippo* nre 
fonu 1, but, like the crocodile, owing to the presence of the inhabitant*, 
are very seldom -con above Charm, and thence we do not find then! 
n«»in until past Korokoro; bnt beyond this point they are found in great 
ir.uiileis. The largest number ever seen togother was at a point beyond 
the Mtnuoui range-. There are hero a largo number of small tres-clad 
islands, and at the foot of out* of these, protected by the island from the 
force of die current, lay a herd of about twenty-fi’re hippos, vrith their 
head, above water, reedng on each other's 1 racks. 

The rhinoceros is not found in tho lower river; in fad, it* occasional 
occurrence may bo mid t«. coonaonoo about Ndera. Above Ndera it i» 
sometimes seen, bnt never in great numbers; it attain* its greatest 
frequency of occurrence in the open plains cost of the liver Athi. 

Tho buffalo is first seen in the swampy flat country between tbo 
Bellnunu Canal and tbu .-oast, and in similar country at the hack of 
tjollranti; them* oi.w.irds it occurs, but rather rarolv until wo reach the 
last villages up tlio river, lleyond this it become fairly common hut 
tho ravages or the disease of the latter half of 1801 dodmatal th.-ir 
nnmbers, and this secies must have run a great risk of hecomin* 
«Unot; during our march to Kenya wo saw tho carcase, of several 
thousand buffaloes m all stages of disease and death. 

Tho giraffe ami zebra wore first observed at Men fan.,, near Neao 
and are then found at intervals along tbs whole course of the river dm 
giraffe becoming very common beyond Korokoro. lk.th these animals 
are gregarious, but large herds arc seldom seen along the river. Largo 
herds of set.ru, numbering more than fifty, were seen in tho Athi plains 
I hey are ...variably striped down to dm h,vl*. They are JSoaas BureiM 
vat. Chapnutni. ' 


Tho antelopes and gazelles observed in this area wrre the tone 

r?T? *••**»*; Cokes hartnkecst, Altvfiabu Coin; ,ho water-’ 
huL-k. *o6oa 'll.Mi’runua ; the ...pula, Bdampnn ppo/ a; tho orvx , Q 

{r. ! \ h ; 7; id I ^T , ’ c r i,<ha,r * ,jau; Kwr *»*». St*,*™ L 

, ; (la:rltn H < ' W ' r *- draatii, (Svulla Thomtonii. and various 

other species similar to the steinhuck and duiker, also Scotra 0 ,n Kirkii 

" * ,h r<fganl to **• <ii«tribution of these specie*, those of tho Tana 

25 r\vT T?'"*' ° r - VX ’ »»«***««. lesser koodoo, 

rnpals, (r. Wutten, (,. Grant,i, (}. Thm^mi, and A. Kirkii. The tops or 

benogal hartehscut, was first observe,! at Merifauo, and after ibis at 
intervals on both bank, up to near Korokoro; after this not a single 
.peemen wasw*, although I have heard they reappear near the L 
country. Tho w.ter-buuk is very common throughout the whole length 
of the river; the ary, was not seen until Korokoro was reached, and 
oven then it was rum Coke', hartebeest is not found in tho whole of the 
lower and middle rm,r. it* first occurrence being on tbs north bank 1 
tho stretch of park-land lying between Mho and Kikuyu. Tim lesser 
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koodoo L» not vmy oniiuim, but incuinnol herds uro mn on tho upper 
riTe r . Tlie rnpala wai uot seen in the lower river, but around Korukoro 
it it common, and the s|>eciniens obtained worn larger than those seen 
in any other part of tho territory. Tho 0. WalUri occurs in the lower 
riv«r; it Attain* it* greatest frequency in tlm region of Korokoro, espe¬ 
cially on the north bank or tho river; about half-wav between Korokoro 
and the Wadthaka country it disappears. G. Granlii is found in the 
lower river, but was not observed north of Merifano. G. Thomtonii was 
observed in the Korukoro district on the north hank of tho river. 
A. Kirin occnts hi gnat ntimberv throughout the wholo longtii of Lho 
river; there are, I believe, two varieties of this species.—those in tho 
n*cky dittrirU of ibo upper river have long hairy crests, in those of 
the lower river thi* crest is hardly visible. 

The new antelope, IhmnlU Huntrri, waa not mot with during tho 
wholo expedition. In the large open plains between Eastern and 

return IJktunbani, the wealth of game ia very great, tho principal 
antelope* In thia plain being Coke’s hartebeest. Wildebeest, GaielLt 
Graatii, and GaztUa Thom»,nii. Near the Athi tho wutor-huck ia 
abundant. 

There are two representatives of the hog tribe found in this area; 
the wart-hog, Pkacocharut Aiikiopirut, is the commoner, and is 
observed at intervals over tho whole of the district, both in tho bush 
country and in the open plainsi The other kind, the reddish-brown 
bn»h pig, i’«i tar cat at, was only observed in one place—on the loft bank 
of tho river at (iubaida ; it inhabits the thickest bush. There is ono 
small kind of bare found in this area; it ia never very common; it !■*« 
a greyish mottled-brown oolour, dirty wliito underneath, prolmbly Lryu* 
nuataiU, 

Lions and leopards are found throughout tlu> wholo of this tract, 
hut cannot ho aaid to bo common or troublesome at any point. Of the 
smaller cats the terral was observed. Hymnoa are verv cumiuun ; only 
tlu> spotted variety waa seen. Tho civet cat was occasionally observed 
on thu north hank of the river near Korokoro. There ia a auiall jackal 
found in the Korokoro district, probably Can it laUralit ; it ia always 
solitary in iu habits. Between the Tana and Ckatuhani the wild 
hunting-dug was met with; it was of a blackish colour, with white on 
|U tail and feet, possibly Casts tinnttit (?) j it ia often found in packs of 
thirty or forty. Tho presence of porcupines may he often inferred from 
tho occurrence of boao quills, tho porcupines themselves being wry 
seldom seen. This remark also applies to tho scaly ant-lmar, Orp Ut wjw# 
•P- (*)i It* borrows are continually setai among tho hush, hot 1 myself 
hare never teen a live specimen, tlio nearest approach being u skin in 
the positt'Anior. of a native. 

Aoumg tho smaller quadrupeds may lie mentioned the treo-hyrax, 
which it found among the big forests of Mount Kenya. When comped 
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upon the mountain tho forest at night nsod to re-echo with tho human¬ 
like shrieks and calls of this creature, hidden on the tops of the huge 
trees,—it had a most weird and uncanny effect. I did not see tho animal, 
but from the natives* description it is probably JJprax Itruni. The small 
mongo*#® is found in th® dry steppe-land. Myriads or small monkeys 
also tuuaul thu bush bonleriog tho river in many plan**,—they belong 
prolstbly to tho genus Crrotpilhcrat; uud many largo spociiuona of tii® 
varanoua lizards, often miscalled iguana, but really the Mtmiior a iloliau, 
are seen. Snake* were not common. A thin, small, green, hmmlva* 
variety wo* sometimes observed, and specimens of tbe deadly puff-adder 
were occasionally met witlu On the Athi xscarpmeut a snake alvojt 
10 feet in length, very thin, of greyish colour, was seen; it waa of a much 
lighter oolour tlian the python. It showod light, hot was fortunately- 
killed before doing any harm. 

Of th® birds, the ostrich, Slrutkio danaoidet, was first olwerved at 
Slerifano, and occasionally after that in tho lower river, not being met 
with at all in the npperriver; it was, however, aren in great numbers on 
the Athi plain. 

The greater bustard, Olii iori, may Le next mentioned. This 
niagniticeni bird was only soon in two places—once in some open ground 
in the Woetorn Wadthaka country, on the south aide of tho Tana, and 
again in some old deserted plantations noar Ngomeni; at tho latter place 
a specimen was obtained which weighed about .V> lbs. Tho tlwh on tho 
breast of a bustard is quite equal to that of a turkey. 

I he spnrwiug gooao, Pleelroplcnu fa ml# wata, was seen in tlie upper 
river, hut never in great number*. It ia nlwavs fonnd in poire A 
email black duck was also found in limited numbers along the river. 
In some of the reaches of tho river alums Kidori, enormous numbers of 
pelicans, cranes, storks, and ibis were seen. At sumo distance boyond 
Korokoro their occurrence almost cease*. Two varieties of guinea-fowl 
are found—tbe created and tho vulturine. together with various kinds of 
(mttruigo, grouse, and freuoolin. Among tho birds of prey observed 
might bo mentioned tho buzzard, vulture, ami marabou stork. Thu 
first is every wluire. but tho vulture and stork do not appear till some 
distance from tho coast. Tluire are two spook* of vulture— the greater 
and snnUtor Tho mambou stork, Xapfeptifat* cmmcnifmu, was not seen 
at ail until Korolmre wus reached, and oven then was not found iu great 
nuiul«re A large brown mol tled-pl unwaged owl was seen near Ilamove. 

Tho stndy of tho structure of the country from tho Tana ralJey 
westwards, that vast area covered by such a medley ,rf metamurphio 
recka or ail kinds, is very instructive; but to understand tho problem 
properly one lias to look further afield, and to commence with tho 
broader aspect of tho question. Thanks to tho reeoarchee of Heim in 
Switzerland and Profo-ajr Upworth in England, it may now be said 
to bo a well-demonstrated fact that tho ahaja. of all the continents and 
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oocana, and the relntivi? areas of land and wiu< r, are determined by tbo 
axial direction and length of tho groat earth-folds which traverse the 
surface of the globe. 

Africa ia no exception to this law, and there is the general central 
arch, with corresponding low-lying plains on either aide. Taking the 
region of tho equator, this central arch is marked on ono side by the 
elevation of Kenya and Kilumunjuto, and on tho other by tho groat 
masses of Kuwenzori. Gordon Bennett, and Mfuiuliiro; but t icing at such 
great width, it has sagged in thu middle, forming lines of depression— 
tho great depression upon thu lino of Ifmlolf, Bnriugo, Noiva&ha, »ml 
Natron Luke ; thu groat trough of tho Victoria Nyauca, and thou again 
tbo depression marked by tho Albert Nyuueo, Setnliki Valley, and Muta 
Neige. Tbeui arc tbo features gmnoolizcd, but lucollr tho pUeuoiuoua 
aro complicated greatly by tangential pressures at right angles to these 
folds, and thus it is that tlin main folds often beoomo themselves twisted 
and folded, giving rise to tlia occurrence of tho granitic damns so notable 
in great mutuinurphia sums, similar to that described in title pnf>er 
lying to the east of Kenya. Tho roast perfect examples of these domes 
are two hills on the south side of tho Tuna, near lfargaxo; they stand 
out 300 feu I above tho plain, arc of bright pink guoiiu, bare of all Vfge- 
tutiun. and very regular in outiinu. There nro uuumruus other examples 
of tho sauio structure in this region, and near the coast. 

Between this dome structure uu the «>tic baud. which is the result of 
tho must complex •erica of forces, and the regular mountain chain 
running in a meridional directum, which is tho simplest form of earth- 
crumpling, wo way find all degrees of transitional and intermediate 
forms, tho ono type passing into the other without any break, and as 
examples of llit-so intermediate forma wu tuay mention tho precipitous 
masses of Xgumcui and Kisigau. And even in the most jmrfuct truly 
folded mountain chains, like minis of those in Kitni, wo see tho upper 
outlines of tho range rising and falling in a series of ]leaks, these rites 
nud falls being the resultant of comparatively weak waves of faros at 
right angles to the main wavv-uuitum which has elevated tho mountain 
muss. 


WANDERINGS IN THE HINTERLAND OF SIERRA LEONE. 

By T. J. AUtDRtDOE.* 

I Ho not proposo dwelling upon the many remote port* of the colony 
I hare visited, but simply upon those hitherto unknown localities 
at the Iwok of the Shcrhro or south-eastern district of Sierra Leone, 
to which may be given the general name of Mendi-land. although it 
include* soveral other countries; and which, on behalf of tho Colonial 
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lioTommuiit, I havo hud the honour, during the last four years, to 
exph.ro and open up. Mon rti-land,therefore,is the .object of this paper. 

To reach those newly explored districts of Mendi-Und wo will start 
from Sulims, oti the sea coast at tins mouth of the Sulims river, 200 
niib« south of Freetown, but only ft miles from the Liberian frontier, 
the Mono river. It is important to remember thu uoarnnw of Salima to 
Liberia. 

It had been felt for some time that the internecine wars of the 
interior, whioh woro of constant recurrence, greatly hindered tho 
prosperity of tho colony of Sierra Lome, and. of course, seriously 
affected tho revenue. It was therefore resolved. during tho very able 
administration of Sir J. Shaw Hay, K.c.sui. (1838-91), now Governor of 

t0 #,1< T t “ ««* e^'“ly extended policy for tho interior. 

, nrat steps taken were the appointment of truveiling commissioners 
and tho establishment of a frontier police force. Tlio commissioners 
mid the frontier police have now lieeu at work between threo and four 
year*, and the tmnafonnaUon that has taken, place in tho distiioU 
affected is Iittln less than marvellous. 

On the southern aide of tho cohmy alono some 200 miles of a country 
most of which was absolutely unknown to us, has been explored and 
brought within the sphere of British influence. This Urge tract of land 
is no longer devastated by marauding bands; main roads have been 
cl^retl and kept ojam entirely by the native chief* themselves- «nd 
whereas but a short time ago il wax unnif, for any one to travel through 
the country unarmed, today a child might go with perfect safety over 
a grout portion of the roads. All these wonderful change* in tho now 
districts hare been brought about without war, without bloodshed 
without coercion of any kind, by a series of friendly treaties with the 
paramount chiefs. In these treaties the chiefs have promised to 
from carrying on any more ware within the sphere of British influence 
have undertaken to keep open the main roads through their respective’ 
territories. and to allow British subjects to trade within their dominions 

In my official capacity *, travelling commissioner I had the honour 
ur rccemng the instructions of the Government to open up this par¬ 
ticular tract of country, Upper Mendidand, and to endeavour to arrange 

*, " B ™ 0rw “ trwkl “*- 1 ■»» very l »m to •*)' that in both rest, 

them, instructions havo been carried out to the satisfaction of the 
Government. 

Having thus briefly stated the causes that led to my entering the 
Hinterland. 1 will now try to describe my journeys and wlwl 1 found in 
the rountnre I I»*«d through ; although it wiU be impossible, within 
the limit. «r one paper, to give anything more than a very rapid sketch 

1 hr .tan wa, made from Sulim*. I foul already l^u more than 
on«M fora. Bandasuma, about 40 miles up the Salima river- hut I 

M **■*,, ww«. ab... a ,u co mar „ 
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should raeot beyond tbit point The Sulim* river, which U quite half 
a mile wi.lo at the month, is only navigable fur I hr, fim 20 milos, as far 
as the Fall* of Wedaro. halfway to Bamfasnma. Tho Salima is the only 
injo river 1 mot with, and therefore deserve* special notice. Wherever 
I came upon it. it «, always wide. At the furthest point J 34W it 
mj-solf. which was at Song., in I.uawn. nkunl ISO milt* from tho sea. it 
wa* certainly not less tlinn SO yard* in width ; ami it formed there tho 
boundary between two large com.trie.. Upper Oust and Lnawa. v 
ferrv-canoo was plying between tho opposite shores. Upon getting into 
Bande acoumdereb'e distance to the east of I.nawa, I w M Infunnod that 
tho oultma not only ran th.oogh that ooontry, but wa, to be seen seven 
„- VB Wall ‘ , ^ on ' 1 - *' * place culled Fennlc, in the Kawmeudi oonntry. 
How ruuoh further it runs no one knew. I„ the „ppo r region, this 
nvor goes by the name of Moi-a Beyond the Falls of Wedaro ihe 
, ofthn •'‘"Hnui consist*of large boulders, over which during the reins 
lie stream rushes with a torrent-like impetuosity, coming down evideuUr 
trom tho tnnanfainuna regions far inland. 

If modern science rouhl render this great waterway available for 
transport, the produce „f the upper regions, which is to.lav entirely 
wasted, cmld U. at once turned to aoconut for commereial pnr'noae*. wi.il 
tho greatest natural barrier to the development of tho oonntrTaud it. 
peoples removed. J 

Tho Sulims treverere * pre-eminently oil-pnhu conn try. Tho oil 

P * U ‘ K .' n ' r * ‘ ,U Snlim -' the const, and ut the furthest point 1 

reached it was atill flourishing luxuriantly. It is. in fact, mainly from 
ieae lauds thst tlie export, fnun tho colony of Sierra L«we of i«lm 
oil and palm kernels are obtained; but f imsg.no that the quantity 
e*|K.rted i, as nothing to the enormous mas* that la untouched 

7 «v f ■'! rom W9at i,r <be hieans of tnrei])ort. Sotn. idea of the present 
difficulties or dtrnage may I* f.mnetl when it i. known thst it take* nt 
hast thirty nun to carry down a t<u. of palm kernels. Of course by 
this method it ia only possible to get down small quantities, and lW 
from a very hm.ted distance. It should also be borne in mind that the 
tribal wars provided an employment for tho people and a source of 
revolt no for tin. chiefs, ’ll. wo wars having now happily otrnsod it 
berani'-* necessary that Imth chiefs and people shonbl be give,., if 
possible, the mean, of turning their nattmil wealth to account- this 
can only 1*• done by, in some way, facilitating trous^rt 

I would here venture to remind those who are interested in the 
development of the resource of the colony or Sierra I*one. and who 
ih-s.re to seo a railway mode to some remote northern locality, believing 
«'U'h a scheme fcasiblo and profitable, that nearly all the’heavy and 
awkwardly handled pro. I nee, such as paint komcl/aad palm oil, Which 
are now exported to England and the Continent in very great quantities, 
cumr down front the south and not the north aide of Sierra Leone. The 
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north is not to any great extent a palm-tre© chantry, the product* of 
tho northern rivers being chiefly robber, gum, gold, hides, and rice: 
while os for the south side, it would be impossible for me lo exaggerate 
the number of oil palms l Iiavc seen on ray different tour*. 

During tho first part of the journey I now propose to roviow, the 
country wns monotonous, and its features of the kind well known to all 
African travellers. Tho land was fairly level, and travailing good on 
tho main road until tho Gaura country was reached, about HH) miles 
from tho coast, although hero and there wo met with low hills. The 
direct route in the lower districts lay through tho (tallinas, Barre, 
Tonkin. Gaurs, Jave. Mando, and Bain ham countries to Luawo. From 
this direct routo there were cross-roads to Koya, Duma, and Malema 
that I had to tako in onlcr to negotiate treaties with the chiefs of these 
places; after which I returned to tho main route into tho interior. 

I have polio over tho greater part of this lowor rente four times. 
Tlie first time was when I wont to ondeavonr to mako tho treaties. I 
then found no road at all except country .tracks—consequently travelling 
was beset with all sort* of difficulties; but us by degrees tho treaties 
w«ru made, each chief at onoeset about cleaning and widouing his roads, 
and when I returned I found first-rate roads, admirably kept. 1 should 
add that African roads require constant attention. Tho noil is so 
wonderfully fertile tliat the liest-cleaned rotul, if left untouched for 
three months, would ho ovorrun with a tangle of weeds and low 
vegetation. 

Beyond this lower route, which I hare just mentioned, lay what I 
will call tho upper route, extending from Lnawa, through tho Horn Imre, 
Ttuiko, Vaasa, Gone, and Uondo countries on to Pnudomo, in Buude. Tlio 
countries along tho loner rente tuny lie grouped together os Mundl-Iand, 
and Mentll is the language universally spoken. But on arriving at the 
borders of Luuwa wo begin to moot with a great diversity of tongues, 
such as Gtso. Baud©, Kano, and others, together with Arul>-«i»eakiiig 
Mohammedan*, who are often accompanied by Mondi interpreters ; 
these, although they do not understand Arabic, can translate tho 
Mutnlingo or Su*u the Mohammedan* generally use into the ISetuli 
language. The traveller's linguistic difficulties, it will las readily con¬ 
ceived, uro many and great as soon as lie pass** Lnawa, whom the Meiuii 
language become* lo»» generally available; and after a time, when the 
Hondo country is reached, wum altogether. 

Tho main rood is cut through bush so dense that yon can sec 
uothlug of its surrounding*, except when, in mounting a hill, you 
chance to coin* upon on opening. This monotony is, however, now and 
thro relieved by the sight of a fairyland of inconceivable beauty, of 
which wins travellers have already written, hut whoso very existence 
other*, who have not boon so fortunate as to eeo it for themselves, have 
called in question. I was among tho fortunate ones, ami saw it very 
frequently. 
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1 hu fairy lnnd consist* of an avenue of pal met too, ranging in height 
from quite low trees up to. say, 30 feet, each tree and intervening ehTali 
being entirely enveloped in masses of a delicate fern, which is -Jowly 
“ 11,ed to our favourite, tho maiden-hoir. It would be < { uite impossible 
for uie t., describe tho charm that surrounds these dainty works of 
nature. Even my own u.itivo boys, usually quite indifforeut to natuml 
bwnty. were amazed at this profusion of lovnliueM. rufortnnatelv. tho 
most beautiful vegctaUon is generally associated with a swamp or a 
quagmire. This is particularly true of the exquiaito white lilies I liavo 
frequently awn on the silent pools of the African forest, with hundreds 
Of their blossoms standing mi stems 3 feet out of tho water. Xo one bu t 
myself cared feu these blossoms, but my boy* found out tbat I valued them, 
and always plucked one fine head snd stuck it in front of my hammock* 

As to population, when I first went over tho lower route, imme¬ 
diately after the oontdnaion of a serious native war, I found the country 
l.ad been entirely devastated, and wo, almost without town, or poopfe 
Un my various journeys, since that rime. I have bam, struck bv the 
rapid increase or the population, at the many new towns that'hnvu 
sprung tip and the number of juirtially demolished towns that have Wo 
reconstructed. There is uow on elaborate network .»r towns, and of 
hamb.tsoalled Fakais.oil over thao,untry. Thoconntryi.aoUmnnmhlv 
well watered that there is no difficulty in choosing, aim near a running 
stream. 

An ordinary town -m the main mad is really n clearing among the 
big vegetation, which forms its natural walls. The huts were formerly 
clustered together in «. irregular o fashion that they formed a w 
not l» he penetrated by a stranger without a guide, and so closely 
packi-d that the thatched eaves of one hut over hipped those of itn 
neighbour. The remain for this stylo of building is to lw found in 
its security against slave-raids and war-parties, aa tho people of the 
town could easily escape into the dt-nre bush immediately surroundin- 
them as soon as an alarm was given, before their onomios oould bow 
time to track them through these lobyrinthino burrow* This robl.it- 
bolo arrangement bod, howevor. its weak point, for iu cam of fire 
everything before the wind had to go. Since tho country haa oome 
under British influence, and neither slave-raids nor war" fair tic arc 
t«. be feared, the now towns are being built on a more open plan. 
Following my o.lvioe, they ore now building their huts much further 
apart; the towns consequently not only look very much better, but can 
, ka P* mnch clrctier. *ml the main read ran bo carried right through 
Uie.u, which used not lo bo tho earn. Some of them new town, are 
ready beautifully dean, admirably kept, and voty picture*}.,* in appoar- 
urn*. I he huts vary greatly iu size, and are of tho description common 
*° most porta of Afrioa, witli mud walls and roof of palm thatch, and 
are cither lx*hive or iferuliulogriitn in form. 
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Tn the lower countries near the caul, when bode are met with tlioy 
•re of pahn < < aue; in the upper countries the bed is n fixture, «n<l in 
merely a eolid block of dried turn!, about 1 f.«t in height anil 0 feet in 
length. As I have had a largo experience of both, I may say that I 
infinitely prefer the mud bed, which can always be brushed down easily, 
and is conaopiently far cleaner than the cane palm bed ; 1-oaidos which, 
there it no place for anuko* and other vermin to harbour under it. 

In passing through some of these towns, it has often been s great 
pleasure to me to receive the sjxmtaneons expressions of thanks toward* 
the Government, for initiating that new Interior Policy which has 
put an cud to trilial wars within the sphere of lJritiri. influence; 
on itiling the people to settle down to their native industries and the 
cultivation of the land, in the enjoyment of a security to their lives 
ami property they have never known before. 

\* wo advanced inland, the towns Iwcanie mnoh larger and the 
population denser. On getting as far up as the Mnndo. Bstahara, and 
Luawa countries, it aseus to W> the custom, at (ho great centres, to build 
three largo circular towns within a few yards of each other, each con¬ 
taining some hundreds of huts, and each encircled by several war-fence*, 
there is generally a large cl cured *[«u-e in front of these town*, which 
is called the KorUngai, and is used f.,r public gatherings. On there 
Korlnagaia I lure Aomtirime* hoLI political meeting*, when there have 
been a* many aa a thousand people, chiefs and their followers, prerent. 

The war-fence# that protect the towns arc rough stockade*. The 
stake* are formed of live trees, generally thorny acacias, the lower part 
or tlio stake bring kept free from foliage, while the top is allowed to 
sprout There stake* are thickly interlaced with a rude lattice «r lung 
live uanea, which also spront, so that there is soon a pretty den*. tiuua 
i- ,hb *°P of tho fouco - which is, as a rule, about fn.ro 

°/r* i‘ iRh - Th ° g *‘ 0 0f tbe war - f ' , “» is. without exception, 
a solid slab of hanl wood, cut from the spire ..f a large tree, and so 
strong that it can norcr be broken in native warfare. 

Aa a matter ..f fact, in native warfare they nover attempt to foree a 
gate-they would need artillery for that; it is alway. tin- stockade that 
is attacked. If the head war-jxsople, or Krubas. who are all fetish men, 
can succee d in surmounting the first war-fence, they can then remove 
thr heay |Hist which fastens the gate at the hack, and open the gate to 
thmr followers, if they are not killed before they can do »o; for it is 
by no means certain that if they g. t over one war-fence they will he 
able to get over another. 


Around those towna a certain amount of cultivation is carried on 
and there are to lie seen farms producing rice, cssada, sweet potatoes 
and other articlos of local consumption; ami there is the palm treo 
everywhere, and everywhere evidence «r extreme fertility ; bat beyond 
these 1 lungs, there is little in the lower part of the rente to call fe r 
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special leiuark, When, however, wo got about uinoty or a hundred 
miles inland, and arrive at the (iaura country, the land becomes moun- 
tainoua and far lees familiar to no. 

Tho delights of mountaineering in the tropics can only he fully 
appreciated by those who have enjoyed them. Then is no path or track 
of any kind; yonr only chance la to scramble up the dry bed of what 
in tho rains is a torrent, a rugged cutting down the moan tain-aide, 
3 or 4 feet deep and blocked with boulders. To get up this water¬ 
course !• a very difficult and exhausting operation, I frequently arrived 
at a town on the summit of one of three hills so utterly exhausted that 
I was quite unable to move for several honrs. 

These mountains, which were covered with forest*, war© invariably 
of quarts; but farther on, in tbs Raudi country, many of the mountains 
were of a dark grey granite and almost entirely without vegetation, tho 
escarpment lasing generally very strop and quite without any hold such 
as a European foot could take. My native boys, however, thought 
nothing of these sleep hillsides, and went over them like so many wild 
goats; but as to myself, I could only get down by placing one of these 
sure-footed creatures in front of me and grasping tho hsek of his coat 
for support. On these granite heights there was frequently a plateau, 
where, exposed hi tho full glare of the sun, the rock became ao fiercely 
hot that it was impossible to tread upon it, and we were obliged to wait 
uutil the nun had left it awhile before wi> could proceed. 

One of the loftiest of theso granite mountains that I wont over was 
the Rokka Varna. in Rande, from the plateau on whose summit I obtained 
the finest Tiew l have ever bad of that country, from Bakka Ya»sa 
Ratide appeared to l*e nothing but a mass of irregular hills, onvored with 
a low, dense vegetation with a high mountainous background: towns 
i^ing dotted about, both on the hill-to|w and in the valley* os far as the 
eye Cbtlld see. 

In the Romtiare country, about 190 miles inland, 1 suddenly canio 
upon a high mountain known as the Mamba—an isolated peak, which, 
standing out in bold relief against tho surrounding country, naturally 
produces a very awe-inspiring effoot that makes it an object of terror to 
the people, who believe it to bo the dwelling-plaoe of a devil. I went 
somewhat out of my way on purpose to attempt the ascent of Mambu. 
but on arriving nt a small faltat at tho foot of the mountain 1 found 
that untiring would induce the people to cut a track for me through the 
dense bush, nor conld I get any information out of them except thst * 
wry ls»d devil lived there. They would not even accent the present 
that I hoped would procure me a little hit of the rock; and they seemed 
u nc o mm only glad when I turned to deport without haring aroused the 
anger of the local evil spirit Beyond. Mamba thcr- us* a rang-; of 
mountains known as tho Koto, stretohiog a considerable distance from 
east to west. 

No. 1 L—August, 1904/ k 
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Upon arriving nt Datubaru, near toBando AVuru. in Tun Wo, wo found 
it » very pretty town, situated on a hill, and offering u distinct contrail 
Ui any town w«* had met liefore, ns tho but* were made of a dull rod 
»=arth very different in colonr to tlio ordinary crmntrv- whitewashed 
trail*. 

lhe up-country rnurkot* interested mo very greatly, so 1 will now 
devote a little tim- to describing ono of thorn, and 1 think I shall be 
u ] * lu>v ,1j »‘ tl *« up-country people arc not at all in the wrotchod 
condition oltcn pictured by tho European imagination; on tho cvm- 
tiary, they havo little difficulty in obtaining moat of tho necessaries 
that their staple mode of living doniamia. besides monv other thing* 
that to them are luxuries. 1 havo not hoard of those oo’untry market* 
in localities that can he supplied from tho coast, the nearest being at 
lUi-vnuio. beyond Usndo, about 150 miles inland. Tlio first tip-canntrv 
market l «>v myself was at IV.paUhan. in Vaasa. I M w another, a 
day a march beyond, at Kabbawuna, aliout 3 tniles from the capital 
town of Baud,-. Kolahun. 

Thoto markets, which aro of weekly recurrence, an- always hold in 
the open, under largo trees. Tim hist mentioned was held under a 
gigantic banyan, and there must have been oW upon a thousand 
people present. It was not known by the people that I was going to 
atUmd this market, and their surprise h|xju seeing a white man 
suddenly bur*- upon them for the tir«t time can U more readily 
imagined limn described. Tlio brisk trade, of which 1 had just ,aught 
a glimpse, immediately ceased, and I l-came the object of universal 
attention. Crowd* followed me aU.nt as 1 tried to make my way 
through the people sud nmoug tho ware* that worn spread all over the 
ground. But. in spite of the*, im,H.-diment*, I manage.! t<. collect a 
list of the article* offered fur bart-r, from which I think it will bo seen 
that these Hinterland folk* are practically independent of coast 
supplies. The only important article* | noticed wen, gunpowder and 
salt, and these I,at in small quantities, being vorv precious 

Ilem i. my list of tli c article* offend for barter:-Cotton in Urn raw 
state; country cloths, made up; cloth in long lengths, about U inches 
, tr ' ,a *F" n cotton thread wound ou apindfe; blu. 

dyed ditto in skem.; indig,, leaves, dried, for dyeing: tobacc., leave*, 
dried; pain, uuU. palui oH, palm-nut nit; oonntrv-madc iron; clean 
*iov, tough rice, ground tints, cua^tw, Guinea corn: Unarms, pumpkin, 
jnkatu (a kind of bitter tomato;; boiled sweet potatoes. dried okra - 
cassada. fowls; drwd Hying anta; dried rats, „n skewer. ; dried fui,! 
good country mats; native ^ttery. chiefly bowl*. in large quantities ! 

“* S "*“ : “ 4 * —“ .»“% «' »l. 

Tlio chief emauy w.m iron in long strips, in shape like a T annart- 

** rtri| ’ ° f 1 «~“md l».^L r:iu rfu,^Tj 
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•*11, which was mncli rained ; but everything passed in barter. In the 
bnah 1 mot several native ladies, who wore going to market with their 
puree* under their «mn, in the shape of a mat containing perhap- 
u eon|dr of dozen of iron strips. 1 may hurt* mention that throughout 
tin- whole of my journey I came upon iron-stone, but nevor saw any¬ 
thing like smelting, I wn» told that these strips of iron were brought 
down from the Kormatidi oooutry, where the iron was smelted. 

Although there was a great din of voices in the market, there was 
no disorder of any kind, in spite of there being people of many different 
tfilvs prerent, ninny of whom had walked in from considerable distances. 
This good order I attribnto entirely to the absence of iutoriaitin- 
lienors of any kind. 

I firmnd a largo amount of in tel hire net) among the up-country people. 
When debating tbo conditions of a treaty, thuir question* often showed 
that they thoroughly understood the nutiim of the obligations they were 
about to take upon themselves; and that tbi* was the auw I am p*r- 
fectly satisfied, rvs they have frequently reminded ineof those obligation*, 
and have told mo wlmt thoy had promised to do and what tliev had not 
promised to do. 

llande wo* tlm furthest point at which a treaty was mad*'. 

On leaving Kolabnn in Hondo to teach the town of 1‘andcme in 
llunde, the moat notorious war-town in the whole upper country, we 
went through about as had a bit of travelling na one could well encounter. 
The country throughout was very hilly, ninuh of it being of that bare 
-•raiiite description already mentioned, with range* of fores!-covered 
mountains in rill directions. In this 20 mile march w«> had to fight am 
way through a general combination nf all the impediments we bad 
hitherto mot, and all our difficulties were greatly increased. Thu net¬ 
work of entangled creeper* and vino* swooping down from the tall tree* 
in thn prima-vul fore*I gave us a great deal of trouble. The country 
whs thoroughly wild, with lad swamps, confused mamma, and jungles 
of palms and tall reeds, which completely enveloped my men with their 
hmda, and me in my hammock. At oilier times thorn'wore dense low 
shrubberies, many streams, deop valleys em-erod with a medley of all 
and ciery kind of vegetation, from bushy shrub np to gigantic fores: 
ttwm. The only beautiful sight I camo upon in tlie whole of this dis¬ 
trict was tin* Mawir water, a stream about 80 feet io width, which 
»wirl*d madly round hugs boulders through the gloom of a tall, virgin 
forest; thn darkness and chillines* of whioh samo forest, and its death- 
bke stillni-ao, mibroken sure for the rushing of the Mawir, produced i 
weird effect altogether indescribable. From this dark forest, which it 
iwk ns over two hours to go through, we emerged quite suddenly, and. 
without the slightest warning, found ourselves in an open country of 
what had ones »*>on rice farms, hut were now overgrown wilderness-# 
After this, although there were mountains all about, the remaining 
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rnAil w»» fairly level until we iwrhed the wtr-town Pandeme, at tho 
foot of a lofty range. I found the people of Pandoras quite different 
from any I had ever mot before. They are entirely a war-people. They 
know nothing but warring; they lire by warring, and will fight for 
any cue who will pay them well for their services. To ontor thoir town 
of Pandeme it waa necessary to puss through a narrow lano of war- 
fence*, about t>0 yards in length, but divided into ten distinct sections, 
any one of which might be closed and those within entrapped. Tim 
superstition of the Pandeme people was, if possible, greater than any¬ 
thing of tho kind we had hitherto come across, and although my Datule 
guide and interpreter was himself a chief, he had to “eat country 
fetish ” before be was allowed to approach the town. 1 was evidently 
looked npon as an uncanny person, for some of the Pandeme chiefs war- 
bays had reported that tboy liad scon mo talking to tho sun. They 
had. in tact, come upon mo in a bit of old rice plantation, working aii 
observation and using my sextant. It was, therefore, thought that 1 
was bringing some very bad •* medioine " to the town. 

When 1 ultimately got into Pandeme it was several houm before tlic 
chief o<iuId make np his mind to approach me, although he sent rejoatod 
messages to say that lie was coming. When at last he put in an 
appearance, surrounded by many of his bead people and war-tmya in the 
qnadrungle of the town, 1 could not prevail upon him to sit by me, ur 
upon anything 1 providod ; but one of his people, who carried a quaintly 
shape,! stool, placed it opposite to me at a respectful distance, and on 
this the chief sat. After a short talk he presented me with a white 
country cloth, to Bhow his heart was •* clean " towards me, together with 
a black fowl and some kola nuts, all emblems of friendship. 

This war-town of Pandemo i*. os I have jnst aaid, the capital of 
Itunde, and the furthest point of my journey. The Bundc people were 
not so interesting to me as the Mendia. They ecemcl altogether a wild 
lot, and evidently kn. w nothing of white people. They were not at all 
disposed to fra tern i/e with my -aourt of frontier jKilioe and my hoys; 
all of whom, although black, were great strangers to them as 1 was 
myself, for not one of thorn oouhl speak a word of the Burnle language : 
in fai t, os regard* language, we worn all at the mercy of onr Hande 
guide and interpreter. 

Thi* Sofa tribe, to whom these tlundes belong, are much feared in 
!h. neighbourhood, as they are exceptionally well furnished with gnus, 
and fight in the daytime; whores, the (ample of the lower oountrit* 
always fight jnst about dawn, and never during the day. Right awav 
from the cnost up to this point there are no horses to bo found any. 
whore; but here, at Pandeme, 1 saw horse* of a small, wirv IitwkI 
The. are much used by the leader, in time of war. which naturally 
gives tho Sofa, a great advantage. I noticed here a very strikin'" 
difference in the tattwing of the people. In the lower district 
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fkero had been a white nr coloured dressing ou the face: hut up in 
Bondu all tl»* markings were in a jel black, produced by a mixture 
of two vegetable dye* found in the neighbourhood. Three jot black 
markings on thoir dark brown face* produced a peculiarly harlstrio 
rffoel, 

Occasionally there might be seen a child wearing a fow Iannis; but 
Iwytmd these beads, and the gun* and powder tho war-hoys carried, 
no imparted article w« fo be found in Pandora*. All cloth was of 
country manufacture. On my offering to exchange same American 
leaf tobacco for fowls, tho people looked at it, sniffed at it, and asked 
what it was. It was evidently unknown to them, although native 
tobacco in exteuiive patches was in cultivation outside the town. Wo 
had met, *m mete, « usual, rubber vines in tho forest, also Calabar 
beaus, and, even at this distance from the roast, wo found the oil palms 
still numerous and flourishing. 

\\ ith Pandcuie the limits of my tour were reached. After remaining 
for a few days in the town, we began our return jonrney, and wero 
fortunate enough to discover a good road, which saved ns from again 
traversing tho abominably bad ons by which wo had come; mid 
although this road was more mountainous than the last, and tho travel¬ 
ling consequently very exhausting, it was preferable U» the ewamps 
and jangles we had had to pass through before. 

Having thus rapidly sketched in my tour, J will now devote a little 
time to the consideration of the customs and ceremonies of tho Hinter¬ 
land people, dwelling chietly on those of the inhabitants of the upper 
countries who have not been under the influence of imported spirits. 

The “Poro" sud tho " Uunda '* are organization* of the first 
importunoe, and are well known throughout thu entire country. They 
have been described by previous travellers, and correspond to similar 
institutions all over Africa. A few details here may not I to out of place. 

The Poro is a system of Freemasonry amongst the men and larva, 
the Bandit being also a secret institution amongst the women and girls. 
The dress is vory peculiar. A hoop encircle* tho waist, from which 
depends a cascade of fibre reaching to the ankles. A netting of country 
cotton is over the body; a curious head-dress, not unlike tho Trout of a 
mitre, and of fantastic device, ia usually worn, and some tthlrhi, or 
fetish charms, hang from the neck. Tho dancing is performed to tho 
lies ting of the tamjboi, or tomtom. IXiuuiug and singing to this 
accompaniment are the principal amusements of the Meudia after dark, 
and very often they are kept up for the entire night. When the boy* 
have completed tboir training and cere mo idea in tho Poro, they are 
eligible to attend Poro meetings; aud all nascmblies and consultations 
of chiefs upon secret country matters, whether of war, peace, nr what 
not. firat take place in a Pun hush. 

hvory large town where there ia an important chief ha* its jxditical 
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Poro lm»h, which is us sound, except to the Poro people. as is * lodge of 
Freemasonry. 

The places where tiio children are trained urn alwovs sub i-te.il in 00 tun 
secluded spot in tho big bush, which they clear sitfUcientl v to suit their 
requirements; after which wigwam* of p alm lea res and wattles uro 
erected, which is ijuicklydouu.ua everything in of U 10 umet primitive 
description. These retreats arc then always spoken or as tho Puru bush 
and the itandu bush. Tim approach to a Pore bush is readily distin¬ 
guishable by the Poro emblem, which is conspicuously put about the 
pubtio bush-piths. This unibb.uu is called Kane, atul is u small kind 
of pretty mossy fern, which is twined round shrubs and the trunks of 
trees. 

As to the Buudu girls’ whereabouts, no indication is given, and it 
is enshrouded in aecreoy and mystery. Now and then, however, there 
reverberate* through tho forest a weird sound, which, uuco heard, can 
never l*i forgotten. It is one long-drawn low note, which presently 
grows louder and then gradually dies away. This unvarying chant, or 
rather wad, peculiar to the Ihiudu girls, •done lietraya tho neighhonr- 
boo.1 of their encampment. These young Itundu girl* arc under tho 
entire control of nm« of the elderly women of the town to which the 
Bundu is affiliated; and the country laws in connection witL tho Bnndii 
ate so exceedingly severe, that for any man to attempt to penetrate 
within its sacred prociuir’m would prnlwtbly mem death to him, or, at all 
events, the selling of him into slavery. It is in the Bundu that the 
girls are initiated into certain secret country customs appertaining 
to their sex. W Idle there, all Bundu girls wear round their waists 
•ovsrsl ropes of bugle lamia, made from a very thin cane, and upon 
iheir high coiffure is usually a cluster of circular scuds, resembling a 
hnnch «f large black grapes, both the beads and the seeds having a 
frtiah signification, and, except on «j*?cial occasion*. this may bo said to 
form their entire costume. Any persons having tho means can send 
their girls to this Bundu. or, as it is in reality, convent. It uot itifre- 
i|tiiiniiy happens that a child of nine or ton years of age is betrothed 
iwfure entering the Rnndu, and is kept them at tho expense of hcry£mi<y? 
until she it at a marriageable age, when, nmidst great rejoicings in the 
tiiwn. with firing of guna, and killing of Bheep. goats, and cattle, the 
girl is removed fr»m the Bundu and presented to her husband. 

I'raviou* to this she is grossed all over until ebe lias assumed a high 
polish, and she ia adorned with as many silver ornaments, of the most 
heterogeneous description, as oun be borrowed for the occasion from the 
friends of tho family. She is loaded with long silver chains, to which 
ant attached largo silver plaque*, containing soma Mori retiah charm, 
hmg silver armlets, silver bungles, anything and everything in the 
way of country-made nilver-work—all very massive and rough, but all 
mast lie of silver; ami, as may be auppoeed, the contrast of su much 
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brightened «ilm against the jHdiidn d ebony body U very striking, and, 
although very burhurio, the • fleet is uncommonly good. The l>ctrutbai 
cotmisJ* of att arrangement with the chili)’* p.irotii* fur the barter of the 
girl, which i* fixed at EJ, that may be paid in kind. 

Amongot nuiny other accomplishment* which the girla are taught in 
the Bundu i* dancing. The dancing continue constat* of a nutting of 
country cotton worn over tha body, long bnahy brunche, of palm-teat 
fibre a impended from the thickly pUit-<l luuiglca of the wuue fibre round 
tlie nr mu aud wrist*, vmimu •ebiu-JW or gr**~V rTt charm# hanging from 
the neck, ami abort knickerbockur* of country cloth tied above the knoe* 
by |wlm-leaf airing, to which are fastened small piece* of hollow iron, 
with little rings lootely hanging from them, which, a* tbo dancing goc* 
on, jingle not unpleasantly, for native iron give* out a foroewhut rich 
»"umh The chief feature in the get-up ii^hawenr, tho “dressing 11 of 
the girl*' facta; which mean* that thrse faces are covered with strange 
device*, produced by the amoaring on with tb« finger of a snbatancu 
called vyci, omiprwrd of whito clay and aniiuut fat. Thu coUfuru is a 
high and most elaborately plaited superstructure, worked in »iuull 
patterns—a very favourite design, closely resembling that curious con¬ 
cretion known to geologist* u* the l>rain-*tonc—and embellished by a 
silver ijrrt-tjrtr, or by the “ medicine " hunch of seeds I have mentioned 
lie fore. 

The girl* dunce to tha rnnsio of the tehgurah —a small gourd with ;« 
longish neck, covered loosely by a netting of hard seed* strung upon 
country thread, which ia nhakon by the women—ami also to the *amjboi 
or tomtom of the men. Tho girls nut only dance together in a miniature 
ballet, bat execute very excellent }>a* truU in the most creditable and 
pretty manner; and after an unusnallv well-performed and difficult 
■lance, some oF the elderly ladies prevent will rush excitedly into tho 
arena, embrace tho snoocssfal dancer, and at once commence to iieamear 
her face, neck, and shoulders with a liberal supply of grease, amidst the 
frantic yells and gesticulation* of doiigitt from tho admiring onlookers, 
many of whom manage to find some trifle t» present to tho dauocia 
uftor tho performance is over. At tha conclusion of tho entertainment 
tha girl* are escorted back to their place of cancaolmout, tho wholu 
•tf.iir lieing conducted in thu mast orderly mid decorous fashion. 

Tim llundn devil i* a “msdltiine '* woman, who i* believed to be 
capable of costing spells, for good or evil, over tho destinies of tho mail. 
There is generally a Bundu devil in any largo town belonging to uii 
important chief, but ahe doe* not appear in her peculiar costume unlas* 
she is especially called out to leak into some misbehaviour on the port 
of the men, or upon wjuio gala occasion, or upon tho viait of stranger* 
whom it Is wished to honour. I hod myself many oppurtunitia* of 
observing this rental ksblo personage, who naturally inspire* her people 
with much awe* aud command* tho greatest n»]»cot from all dotac*. 
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Her distinctive nosttune ia unvarying, allj Biiudu <lovile being 
nimilurly attired. except as regards the hend-piece. which admits of 
mo" slight difference. N'o part of the body may be visible, consequently 
the cloth casings of the arms and legs are sewn up at the extremities. 
In each covered hand tho “ devil " carries a little bunch of twigs, with 
which she goes through a sort of dumb-show, as she never does any 
talking. Her dress is of long shaggy fibre, dyed black, and over her 
head she wears a grotesque wooden mask. Occasionally she indulges 
in a dance, but owing to the great heat produced by dancing in so 
heavy a dress, a little goes a long way, and after a few moments she 
retires to some quiet part of the town, where her attondant, who is 
always present with a large country mat, unrolls it. and encircles llse 
“devil," who is then able to remove her mask and obtain a little fresh 
air away from tlie gaze of the madding crowd. I have had the honour 
of thakiug the covered hand of a good many of thcxsc devils. I was 
also fortunate enough to obtain possession of a very fine ajx-cimon of a 
liuudu devil maak, which ia now to bo seen iu the Ethnological Section 
of the British Museum. The fetish power of theso beings ia v«rv great. 

There it, near to (joU, a tribe known as the Iioli people, who are 
cannibals of the worst order. 1 happened to meet a fine-looking old 
lhdi chief with some of his people at tho town of Oaltun, iu Mamin, 
where he was a refugee. Being struck with his unusually wcll-cut 
features and his venerable grey beard, and noticing tlut bn ami his 
people wore strangers in tho town, I inquired of the local oilier wb.* 
and what ho was. Whereupou he was biuught up and inlrodnaed to 
me. Finding ho was a Bali chief. 1 asked him if it was true, as was 
reputed throughout the country, that his triba were cannibals. He at 
onoe became very communicative, and without thu slightest hesitation, 
aud evidently pioud of the fact, he told me that there was no person 
in Bell, over three years of ago, who had not uatcu human flesh. In 
talking of slaves, lie slated that they rarely had any trouble with them 
in their country, as when they ran away and were re-caught, they were 
killed and eaten ; knowing what was in store for them, it was not often 
they did run away. In juslioo to the Mend is, I must say that they have 
tin* greatest abhorrence to any such customs. 

As aouu us tho African traveller gets away from European settle- 
mmits and recognized Christian influence, hr 1-ecume* aware of tho 
exi»U uceof the Mohammedan Mori tnau. In Freetown, Mohammedanism 
is a highly reepecubh institution, having its mosque and schools, and 
iU adherents form no inconsiderable part of the native community. For 
instance, that exceptionally fine race, the Mandingo*. are all follower* of 
tho 1‘ropliut. The itinerating magician, known as tho Mori man. can, 

I presume, luirelly b>- considered aa a missionary by tho faithful. I have 
mot him everywhere, but never seen him teaching anything to anv of 
the Momli jieopte. With them ho i» merely a fvtlsh mediciue man. * He 
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in, however, a gtial power, anil the recognized soothsayer everywhere. 
Most of the large chiefs hare one or two of these Mori men in their 
towns, whmu they continually consult, nothing of any iiufiortaucc being 
undertaken without their counsel. These Mori men certainly make 
more money than any one else in the country, as they do nothing with* 
out being handsomely paid for it. They are the sole purveyors of tho 
written fetishes. So mo of the wealthier families, who are able to 
afford this luxury, will have innumerable strips of paper, where it 
can be obtained, nr hits of cotton-tree wood, covered with magical hiero¬ 
glyphics, hanging from the palm rafters of their huts. Kverybody 
wears some sort of fetish or tamkm, and of course everybody has to pay 
for it. 

Some time ago, when a great many chiefs were travelling down with 
me to IUudamiuia to moot his Excellency, Sir Francis Fleming, Ka.SA, 
the < JtiTirrnor, the great mraka of on* or them, carried by his head wife, 
was a pair of nonntry-madn iron tongs, something like snuffers, about 
3• feet in length. These tongs had been previously charmed by the 
Mori magician, and the chief, although an unusually intelligent nmu, 
believed that his life depended upon those tongs—that, in fact, his life 
was somehow hound up in them. 

besides tho Mori men, there are many native *• medicine ’’ men, who 
provide country fetish, although of a ruder description. Although fetish 
is universal, I am of opinion that several of the groat chiefs have littlo 
or no belief in tho mystic powers of any of tho modicino men : in fact, 
soma of them have laughed at thorn with me, and have told me that 
they only employed thorn to satisfy (heir own poople. To my mind the 
Upper Mendi country presents a grand field for missionary work. At 
present it is absolutely unbroken ground, no white man but myself 
having been there. Tho people generally are of such a cheerful and 
kindly disposition, they scorn so much interested in the smallest thing 
shown to them, they are so communicative, have an mnch good sound 
sense, and are so ready to listen and to learn, that there seems every 
prospect of success for a weJl-organized mission. 

1 have already alluded to the Korbangai, or cleared space generally 
to be found outside any up-country town of any importance. Surrounded 
by the dense vegetation, out of which the site of the town bus been cut, 
with group* of duaky natives sitting about, enjoying the shelter of tho 
tall trees that have been purposely left standing, among the stone-edged 
graves of those who have passed away—the Korbangai is always ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. It is on these Korbangais that the great meetings 
of chiefs from all part* of lire country are convened. As I have said 
earlier, I have held political meeting* on some of these Korbangais, 
where the chiefs and tbeir followers have numbered a thousand. When 
tho meeting* are expected to last for several days, it is usual to erect 
long open sheds with thatchrd roofs, iu which arc slung the hammocka 
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af tho mure impnrtant chief*. Oaring tho debates. which often lent 
for there chief* recline in their hammocks. each ono surrounded 
by hia wives; hi* attendants forming groujw outside under tho tree*. 
When I held meetings,as soon a* 1 hud formally opened tho proceeding* 
l would nab each chief to appoint u speaker, when, unlaw ho wished to 
apeak himself, which it was not ustuil for him to do in an early stag., 
of the meeting, he would designate his primo minister, who was earn 
to bo thoroughly well posted up in the affairs of his oountry. These 
upper-country people are born orators, ami a cliief never puts forward 
it man who is not a good and fluent speaker. 

One at a time, on orator step* into the centre of the Korbangai, and 
walking to and fro, with measured pace, he opeus out the subject with 
the caution of a practised barrister, [taring hi* iqx-ecb he will 
frequently appeal to his people as to the truth of auv particular asser¬ 
tion. when they will instantly reply as with *mo voica. Should t» 
question arise, and tire orator demand of the other aide whether «uch 
and such a thing is so or not, no reply i* giveu until the chief and hi* 
head people have retired from tho Korbongai to consult together. 
When they have arrived at a decision they return, and very quietly the 
answer is given, with deliberate caution and great dignity. Tho 
whole debate, in fact, is carried on with th» great rat ceremony and 
docorum. The politeness, especially in the opening remarks, addressed 
to thu various ohiula, whether friendly or otherwise, is exceedingly 
noticeable, and often filled iuo with profound a 1 u 4 r.c 1 ut.-ut and afforded 
me infinite pleasure. At these times it was difficult for iuo to realize 
that I was in • So-called uncivilized country, for certainly tho manner* 
ut these native * parliamentary hnnda ” were polished to a very remark 
■»blo degree. It struck mo forcibly that many a 1 e-son might bo 
gathered from tho dignity, the courtesy, and general friendliness which 
these tribe* showed not only toward* a stranger, but in thnir everyday 
life toward* each other. 

I a hall always look liack with extreme pleasure on tho rnnny 
Irimlnewe* 1 h*Te receive*! at their hands. 1 consider them » 
great and able people, with, if properly handled, a groat future before 
thorn. 

lb* principal industry throughout tho entire Ab-mli country is tho 
weaving of cotton into doth. The texture of this cloth is very durable, 
uttd the colours, being all vegetable dyes, retain their brightness, how¬ 
ever often washed. This cloth is made upon a primitive native loom 
in long strips only a few inches in width; of there strips sre formed 
the country cloths ami gowns. The Gailina* in Lower Month un¬ 
doubtedly take the first honours in tba artistic treatment of colours, 
and in tbe pro!action of n diversity of pntterns. The up-country 
people appr.tr to know only blue and white, or bluck and while, auil 
■o designs beyond atripes. 1 am sure, if tlitre cloths were known in 
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Knglund. they would be much appreciated and n*od. especially for 
p»rti<r>* and other inwipngt; but hitherto they have lieon treated 
only as curios. This in it native industry, which, if encouraged in 
England. would give employment to thousand* of people. 

Tho up-country chief* anil |ieople. used h» they uro to it cloth that 
will really wmr, somewhat despiao such cheap and gaudy specimens of 
Llngliah doth as they chuncod to sen in tint iiunda of my carrier*, and 
they have said to me that they worn ipiito able to bnv and jwy for 
good doth, if they could get it, These Upper Meudis, if dealt vritlt 
commercially at all, should bo treated honestly, anJ deceived uuithor 
with regard to •|uautity nor quality. That 1* to say, a twelve-yard 
piece of doth should measure twelve yards, and not l>e folded for tho 
••rprsa* purpose of disgniaiitg its length. It would be very short¬ 
sighted policy to do business* with three shrewd people cm any other 
lines. 

The weaving of country cotton ia entirely the work of tho men, tho 
women'* jart < rasing with the ginning and spiuniug. lottery-making 
is the great industry of the womon, and very clever they are at iL 
With only a lump of day from the hank of a neighbouring s-troam, a 
board, and a couple of palm-cauo modelling stick*, in a few minutes a 
woman will turn out for you it large aud well-formed IkiwL 

L'hty-pipr making I have not met with nearer than 150 miles front 
the cuasL The making of mats and of nbts for fishing, or for trapping 
game, ironwork, and—by tho Mohammedans—leather-work, this with 
agricultural labour, including the culture of rice, cassa-ls, ground nuts, 
ons-c-us, maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, tobacco, indigo, pumpkins, okra, 
• ngar-cane, and cotton, will complete tho list, when 1 have ugoiu men¬ 
tioned tho all-important making of palm oil, and the '-racking of palm 
nuts, 1 have been into town* where yon could scarcely find a path 
among tho stretches of palm nut* that were «p<eod out on tho ground 
to b* sunned bufbre 1 toiling for expressing tho oil. 

Next t<> th« fullm, tho tree of most valuo cummeroially is tbs Cam¬ 
wood tree. This tree obtains very considerable dimensions; 1 have 
seen several fiom 50 to <)<> feet high. I mention this foot, as there hs* 
boon much uncertainty u* to tbo size of the Camwood troo. The cautr* 
or heart-wood is of a tine orange-red colour, which darkens no exposure, 
•ind is used for iheing. It has hitherto only been exported in small 
billets, owing. 1 presume, to its great w« ighl and the difficulty of trans¬ 
port; beyond this I know of no reason why large luniks of it should 
nut be shipped. 

A word as to the climate of the interior. When inland, 1 have found 
tho climate ap|urently much healthier tliun either in Sherbro or Sierra 
I*ona, and while away from tho coast it has been '[iiito exceptional for 
my camera, escurt, or myself to suffer from fever or other climatic 
troubles, although 1 liuvo been liable to get a slight fever on my return 
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to the coast. In all my travel*, some 4000 milt* overland iu West 
Africa. I have never carried a mosquito-net. or any bed beyond a cork 
mattress. I have never drunk the country's water without having it 
boiled and made into weak tea, which I have found an excellent stimu¬ 
lant to travel ujiou, and I have always tried as lunch as possible to live 
upon such food as oould be obtained in the country, such as fowls, eggs, 
rice, and cuesadA. 

In conclusion. I should like to remark, that although in the course 
of this sketch I have spoken of the districts I have gone over as 
extremely fertile, I have purposely avoided alluding to any speculative 
results that might accrue in the distant future from the cultivation 
of crops, such as coffee and cocoa, requiring epocial knowledge and 
attention, os well as time to mature. I have been anxious only to 
bring forward that enormous wealth of indigenous product that requires 
no cultivation, bnt which is now lost to British commerce through our 
inability to transport It to the trading centres. I observe that Sir. 
Seott Elliot, in bis recent official Report upon the botany of Sierra 
Leone, states tbs'. In the northern route ho followed with the Boundary 
Commission, ** both forests and probably rubber art luting rapidly 
exhausted.” lie further says that it is very probable that every vino 
ia destroyed in extracting the milk. If this is the case in the northern 
rivers, it becomes all the more imperative that very special attention 
should let givou to the south or Sherbro aide of .Sierra Leone, and ita 
resources developed to the utmost. For years past, long before thia 
Hinterland of whioh I have beou speaking was opened up, the Sherbro, 
even with its restricted commerce, was known w “ the milch cow” of 
the colony. 

Since the adoption of the now Interior Policy of Sir J. S. Ilav, 
which is being continued and extended by the present Governor, Sir 
Franoia Fleming, a satisfactory increase has taken place in the revenue 
of the Sherbro district, aa well aa in that of the whole colony. What, 
then, might we nut expect were adequate facilities available to the 
natives for bringing down their products from those upper part*., where 
to-day thia great store of natural wealth, increasing year by year, is 
simply wasted? Modern science, which ran do so much, may bo able 
to devise some means of communication, say fur 100 milts inland, by 
which these ready and willing people of our Sherbro Hinterland 
might be brought into touob with civilisation . while at the same time 
it would afford an opening for a very tuuoh larger output than at 
present for our Manchester and other markets, which in ita turn would 
very materially increase the general prosperity of the colony of Sierra 
Loon* 
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By »’ O. JACKSON. 

Ir is abont seven years ago that, after spending eight months in the 
Arctic, 1 made tip my mind to revisit and explore that alluring part 
of the earth. 

It is nearly u year and u half ago that 1 first published my plans for 
an expedition to the unknown Polar area lying north of Frans Josef 
land. Of what I was able to do last winter on the shores of the Kara 
and Barents Seas you may have heard a little; and to-day ! am glad to 
be able to say that 1 am on the eve of leading a fully-equipped expe¬ 
dition to the North. 

Of the physical geography of Fran/ Josef Land yon have only 
recently read a summary. My friend Mr. Arthur Montefiore, a Fellow 
of the Geological Society and of ours. wrote in the June issue of yonr 
Journal n “Note" on iho goography of Fran/. Joaef Land, in which he 
brought together and pnt into a small compass a mass of detail which 
in ay be found in the pages of Payer. Some information, too, be gathered 
from the notes that uppeared in the ohl •Proceedings* of Mr. Leigh 
Smith's yachting voyages to that ooimtrv. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
for me to make more than passing references to this branch of the 
subject; and I will proceed at onoe to the main consideration* which 
induoed mo to select Frans Josef Land as the first objective of my 
expedition. 

These considerations took the form of distinct advantages, and are 
four in number:— 

L The accessibility of Fran/. Josef Land late in the summer when 
approached along the meridian of 45’ E., or some meridian between 
that of 45° E. and 50 a E. Thia aooeasibility has been proved, in luy 
opinion, by the voyages of Mr. Leigh Smith and the little Dutch ahip 
the JFittrat BarruU. 

II. The northward extension of Front Josef Land to a latitude as 
high as 8215'’ at C. Fligely, and some twenty or so miles furthor if we 
accept Payer's view that C. Shtrard Osborno is continuous with that 
portion of the country he called I'rinoe Rodoll s Laud. I he long stretch 
of term jirua forms a sale route for advance and retreat, and provides 
all we need in the way of ailes for our depots and cairns 

III. The still farther extension to the north of what, perhaps, I 
should call the Fran* Josef l*and group. Standing on C. Fligely. 
Payer saw, 60 or 70 miiea to the north, the high outlines of an ice- 
covered land of apparently large exteut. This he called IV ter man n 
Land, and thia land lie* undoubtedly in a latitnde as far north as any 
yet reached. There i# absolutely nothing known of it beyond tills, but 

• Brail st lilr B'ljml Geographical Society, Jonr 25, 1831 
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it io a reasonable hypothesis to maintain that a land of such elevation 
would piolmbly reach at leant to the 84tb degree north latitude, and 
who known how much farther? 

It in thin land which we aliall try to reach after wu hare safely 
landed, and, in the early days of the following spring, marched over the 
ice of Auatria Sound, a gulf which ]«netratea the country to C. Fligely; 
or, if thi* be not so favourable to u« aa it proved to Payor, along the 
shore* that rewh down to the Sound. 

IV. The fonttli consideration i» provided by the observations of 
Payer, confirmed by the winter experience of Mr. Leigh Smith. And 
this consideration is a strong one—the great abundance of animal life 
on the southern allures of Fran? don-f Land during thi< winter. a« well 
as in the summer. In the winter anil spring, of course, this is due to 
open water. It ia owing to this that I regard with equanimity the 
winter seasons of this northern land. Given fresh meat and enough 
of it, I believe we shall be able to combat that form of u me mi it which 
wo call the scurvy, Blood to the bloodless ; and it is man's unfailing 
tendency to become bloodless if he sojourne lung in the extremes of 
tho Arctic. 

I should mention, in passing, that my friend Ur. Neale, who was 
surgeon to Mr. Leigh Smith’s party, had a most anxious and difficult 
work before him to keep that party in health. With little food, no 
furs, no special equipment, he kept between twenty and thirty men in 
health all through the long winter in the North; and I attribute his 
success to his insistence on fresh meat, and the ingenious way in which 
he froze and used the blood of the game his party killed. It is quite 
possible we should have heard more of thi* remedy before now, but two 
things have been against our doing so : the one is the fact that much 
Arctic exploration has been carried on where guine was scarce; and the 
other is tho mistako that many explorers have made in taking so many 
men with them. It would he almost impossible, even in a country 
exceedingly rich in game, to provide for the daily wants of a hundred 
and fifty men. In fact, expedition* have been too large; but tho day 
oflargo expeditions is, 1 believe, gone ; and Nansen sail* int*> the ice 
with thirteen men, and wo dtsemlstrk on Franz Josef Land with no 
more than eight or nine. 

There i» a further consideration which weighs u good deal with 
me; it is that significant statement of Payor that nearly the whole of 
tho ice of Austria Sound is level, and easy to travera-, and of not more 
than one year * growth lie wrolu of his experience in the month of 
April, sud this is tho sanm thing as saying that in the months of 
August and ScpternWr wo should find Austria Sound navigable. 
Should this really provo the case, tho fa-dlity it will give for trans¬ 
porting huavy loads from the southern shores of Franz Josef Laud 
to the latitude of C. Fligely or C. Sherard Osborne would be an 
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important factor in the an roe 88 and rapidity of our advance. I do not 
bate my plana, however, on tbU hypotheda; and, whether the Sound 
be upon or whether it be closed, wo hope to make sure and moderately 
rapid progress up it to at least the 82nd parallel. 

But one of the great feature* of our plan, and the advantages of 
uur choscu route, may lie found in the almost elaliorate scries of depots 
which it is our preseut intention to erect. It is obvious to any one 
that no party, whether small or Large, can transport in one or two or 
even three journey* all the food, clothing, apparatus, and the like that 
it will reqnire for throe or four yearn. Of Hour alone, we calculate, 
one man will consume nearly lfiOO His.: of moat, more than 2400 lb#.: 
of so apparently insignificant an article as jam, nearly 2<>0 lbs.! Our 
supplies, therefore, will he moved up from the ba=e to the first depot, 
and then fiom depot to depot, until we have behind ns a long array of 
well-stocked larders : and at the last require only to carry with us food 
for a few weeks. When we may want to travel most rapidly—as iu the 
case of ojhju water—then we shall be least burdened with im^dimtnla. 

1 will now sav a few words on the outfitting of this expedition; hut 
it is my first duty and sincere pleasure to inform you that in Mr. 
Alfred C. Hannsworth. a Fellow of our Society, T havo found a 
munificent and u must sympathetic friend. Do is hearing the whole of 
the large cost of this expedition, partly because lie has bail a long¬ 
standing interest in Arctic work, mid partly because he has an 
enthusiastic patriotism. To aee England resume the work she did so 
splendidly in tbo past is, 1 believe, hi* great desire. But 1 should uwt 
bo doing justice to him if 1 merely referred U> his expenditure of large 
sums or money ; for he is doing more. He is daily giving us hi« time, 
his thought, his advice, and his personal service, and * paring no paimi 
to make the expedition successful. 

The ship in which wo sail from the Thames in .Inly is the Wiwhtarii, 
the well-known Peterhead whaler, built with *(>eciat reference to ice 
navigation, and consequently of enormous strength. She is woodcu, of 
course ; and while she atesms at a rate of some six knots nu hour—quite 
fast enough for ice work — she is also heavily rigged ms a barque, and U 
an admirable sailer. Her dimensions arc as follow* : Length, from the 
stem to thestvrn, 1164 feet; beam, 26J foot; depth, 1<H feet. Her engine- 
room is 20 foot long; her engines of rather mure than 30 h.p.; her gross 
t 'linage i* 321: her not registered, 245. She will, 1 hope, sail from 
England os a yacht, and her yacht m.-miuretnerit would reach nearly 400 
tons. Deducting space for accommodation, her cubic contents is about 
“i»0 metres. 

It i* my intention to scud the HVrid<r<irii back if we land, as wc hope, 
on Franx Josef Land, or on ouo of the islands that form a chain along 
its southern coast, early in September For many reasons this is a 
prudent step. A sailor is not necessarily adapted to land inarching; 
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•nil even if we secured a crew in every sense qualified for Arctic ex¬ 
ploration on land, the mere fact of the number being more than is 
required for the work would impel m© to the eemo step. Consequently 
w© have what we call the land party—a small number of picked men ; 
and the crew—picket! men, of course, but not picked with special refer- 
eno© to sledging In the II tad ward this land party will be acoomwo- 
daf.nl in the cabin oft; tho officers of the ship will have comfortable 
quarters on the between-docks amidships, and the crew, of course, will 
retain their forecastle. 

Perhaps the most striking feature on deck when we leave the 
Thames will be tho boats. Of boats we have several types, foremost, 
of course, being the familiar whaling boat—strong, reliable, but very 
heavy. Next is a copper lioat, with deep oollapeible canvas gunwales, 
the outcome of the Ingenuity of tho Her. E. L. Uorthon. Thun then- 
is an aluminium boat, built on the lines of tho copper boat, but of 
course very much lighter. The aluminium boat weighs 13'* lbs.; it is 
built in three sections, and, as we have u duplicate of tho middle section, 
we consequently have what is practically two boats. The next boats 
are of light pine wood, bolted and pinned with oak. They come from 
Norway, whore tboy are much used for fishing. Finally, there is » 
large birch-bark canoe, very light and strong, and likely to be useful 
whenever we have open water, and would gu flailing or what not. It is 
possible that before we sail yet another boat will be added, fitted with 
a simple but powerful oil-engine. 8be would be most useful for rapid 
journeys or reconnoitring, and as a tug for the store-laden whalers. 
As to weight, the copper boat is leas than 200 lbe.; the Norwegian boat 
lighter still; and the aluminium boat lightest of alL 

Tho next article to which I would draw your attention is the sledge. 
This sledge ie of the well-known narrow tyjHj, but has some modifica¬ 
tions which my winter journey last year ha* led me to introduce. 01 
sledges we have seveutcou, and thair length varies from ft feot 0 inches 
to 13 feet «*. inches; their width is 18 inchtm, height *! inches. Th» 
weight of tho shorter sledges is 16 11*.: of tho longest, 23 lbs. They 
will readily carry a load of 300 lbs.; and the ski which form their 
runners offer little or no resistance to the frozen snow. The wood they 
are mad© of is ash, and tho side rails or© in some cane* of bamboo. 
Pliability and “ play " are the main elements of their strength, every 
part being united and laahed with hide thongs. Their elasticity i« 
great, and their strength gains by this. 

Of ski we have twonty-four pairs, carefully selected under the direc¬ 
tions and advice of Mr. Alexander Nansen, tho ahle hrother of tho 
explorer. Some have foet fastenings after the familiar Norwegian 
pattern, and some are fitted with fastenings somewhat modified in 
accordance with my own experience. I may mention here the double- 
ski sticks we are taking, as well as the Alpine ash-poles and ice-axes. 
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I now come to the furs. These form, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting parts of the equipment. I place first and foremost the fur 
clothing of the Samoyeda, which I am adopting for the winter and 
spring wear of our expedition. The first garb is the reinileer-skin 
militzu, a tunic made of brown reindeer bide with the fur inside, and 
slipped over the head. The mitU are attached to the sleeve, but there 
is a small slit above the wrist for thrusting the band through when 
necessary. When girded up with a belt about the waist, the militza 
forms a more comfortable, warmer, and more convenient garment for 
Arctic weather than any I know. The Samoyeds, liy tho wav, are far 
ahead of the Kskimo in their skill in fur-working. The next garment 
is the siluke, made on the samo pattern as the militzu, but of the white 
reindeer skin, and with the hair outside. The pimmioa or long boots 
and leupthieu (or skin stocking) of the Samoyeds will form our usual 
footwear: hut owing to the varying conditions of snow, we are taking 
a considerable variety of boots specially adapted to eacb condition. 
Thus we have heavy' elk-skin boots; the lighter Finnesko; long boota 
for wet snow, etc. Tho sleeping bags are made of reindeer skin, and 
are both strong and light. Of spo.ro skins for mending and making 
clothes we have a good number. 

Oar travelling tents are two in number, and very light, being only 
about 30 lbs. in weight, in spito of their douklo walls and ribs. 
They shut up much like a Chinese lantern, being crescent-gliaped when 
closed, and domed when opeued. Tho bouses at tho southern dopAt or 
base will be mere solid. There are, first of all, three trebly walled 
houses, built partly of special air-tight canvas and partly of wood, and 
lined with felt. Air is admitted from the outside under the double 
floor, and escapes into the room as heated air through the stove. A 
Russian lughuusc will also be taken—we call for it at Arkhangel—and 
there are a stable, made on the circus plan, a dog's hrmsfc, store-room, etc. 

Of scientific instruments we are taking a number, lu addition to 
the ordinary astronomical instrument*—tunny of which are specially 
constructed of aluminium, and exceedingly light—wr. are indebted to 
tho Meteorological Office for the loan of a set of meteorological instru¬ 
ments, and to Kew for instruments for magnetic observations. Careful 
preparation* have lieen made for collocting and examining botanical and 
geological specimens ; zoology will receive special attention. 

1 must pass over a number of details, for time presses, and ary just 
a few wonl> on the living side of the expedition ; and, first, about my 
companions. Although besieged by applicants, our choice has been 
made so slowly and carefully that, at tho time of writing, our final 
selection from a number of candidates has not been made with regard to 
•me or two pasts. In Sir. A. Amt it age, second officer in tho l*. and 0. 
Service, uml a lieutenant in the K.X.K., 1 have found a skilled nautical 
astronomer and a valuable* colleague; in Mr. Reginald Kettlits, ji.K C.ts., 
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LJLC.r., a highly competent medical officer and an enthusiastic geologist; 
in Mr. IL Fisher, the Botanical Curator of the Museum, University 
College, Nottingham, an ardent collector of wide experience; in Mr. 
Childs, a mineralogist who is at once a clever chemist and a highly 
skilled oarpenter, engineer, and photographer; in Captain Schlosshauor, 
the ootublned experience of a backwoodsman and a captain in the 
Mercantile Marine: in Mr. H. A. H. Ihmsford, a traveller and practical 
aurvoyor of many years' experience; and in Mr. Sydney Burgees, an 
all-round man, who has twice visited Arctic regions as a surveyor. But 
no man has Won chosen for merely one quality or merit, and every man 
is sound in wind and limb, nod calculated, I trust, to endure the 
seasons wo may expect. 

The ponies, which will be taken for the first time. 1 believe, in the 
history of Arctic exploration, wo pick up at Arkhangel on onr way out. 
They will not exceed four in number, and I hope will provo very useful. 
Their strength, and speed, and pluck I tested last winter under condi¬ 
tions of extreme cold and severity, and my admiration for them, and 
their endurance on Ilia barest allowance of keep, is great. Tbo dogs 
have been procured for us from Western Siberia through the courtesy 
and ouergy of Mr. Henry Howard, an., tlio Acting British Minister at 
St. Petersburg; and they are now woll on their way to Ivhabarova, on 
the Yugorski Schar, whom we call for them before finally sailing for 
Franz Jusef Land. They are thirty in number, and uf the brood used 
by the natives living in tho valley of the Ob. inferior, perhaps, to the 
fine animals of Eastern Siberia, they are distinctly superior to the mure 
familiar Eskimo dog. 

This very brief survey of our preparations must now draw to a dose. 
It only remains to me to acknowledge the assistance 1 have received 
during tho post and present year from Mr. Arthur Montefiore, whose 
tireless energy as honorary secretary to the expedition has been enthu¬ 
siastically applied to every kind of detail connected with it; to acknow¬ 
ledge also the care with which Mr. Coles, yonr curator, has supervised tho 
scientific equipment; to thank Mr. G. S. Bonlger, r.us., onr adviser in 
botany; Mr. Wtn. Toploy, r.rt-s., for his help in training out geologist; 
Mr. Wm. llnrknesB, rx-.s.. of Somnraot House, for his advice regarding 
our foods; the P. and 0. Company for placing Mr. Annitago'a services at 
our disposal; and Captain Wilson Barker, of ILM.S. WercrtUr, for similar 
help; and Mr. J. R. Jeallreean for help in many ways; to thank those 
numerous well-wishers who approve onr plans and repose such confi¬ 
dence in ns; and to express my gratitude to you for your kind reception 
to-night. 


Thfhre the reading of the jnjirr, the Pllsiucxt <ahl: The paper t* intended to 
give us acme account of tbs intention* of Mr. Jack son, who is to attempt to explore 
the radons of Frans Josef I.and. Wo hare prawnt with us this evening Mr. 
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Hirnmvurth, who has ofjauiieJ ami most rn.unitioenl.ly found th< loads lor the 
expedition which Mr. Jacksju ii Jo command. \V« lure Mr. Jackson himreif here, 
aiul I am glad to too also Limit. Arniilage, R-X.B- I will not »av any more at thu 
moment, hut ask Mr. Jaekaan to proceed to read Ida paper to Hi. 

After the reading of the paper, the following remarks were made:— 

Mr. At.rnr.il C. Hahxswoiitu: I hail very much rather nut apeak until the expedi¬ 
tion return*, for at the (resent Liiuu it Bounds, I think, eery much like brag to talk »i 
it* prospect*. 1 may aay 1 have Arm confidence in Mr. .(adorn. He, 1 abntdd 
like k> remark, i» actuated not only by • desire to get to the North Pule, but hr 
a wUh to explore tlie land Payer discovered, ami Mr. Leigh Smith, geographically 
•peaking, dhl no much for, to bring bock cire/uJ records of magnetic, astronomical, 
geological, botanical, and tookiglrol observations, and other lufornraihui rueful h> 
scientist*, who are looking forward with a great deal of hope to the expedition. 
Concerning tho expedition Mr. Jachaon ha* already spoken, but be boa eaid very 
little about himselL do ha* had a great deal more experience in Arctic regions 
than ie generally known. Last season be made a 4000 mUe*' sltvlga journey, 
principally to mw br the difficulties and *ee the kind of costuma best fur the work. 
The tepieaentatlon* of there you have recn: they arc lire result of very careful 
observation, and will ham a great dual to do with tl* welfare of this eipadltlrm. 
Mr. Jackson ha* takeu * mote carefully selected supply of forai than ha* been takers 
before, and Mr. Markham, I believe, thoroughly agrees with II* suitability. 

The I*ni>tDr..NT: There can be no doubt in the mind* of geographical *tudeutt 
that the most interesting quarter of tba Arctic regions bar been wkctnl for explora¬ 
tion. 1 aui also quite convinced that the expedition will ku carried through to ■ 
successful isaur, owing to the careful way in which all tho gear has been chosen, and 
all the arrangements have been made. I have found, from convomtIons with Mr 
Harmtworth and Mr. Jackson, that they have considered very carefully all llir 
equi(anvilL* of previous Arctic cX|s*litioii», and ham trleeinl wliat they bollere to 
ba licit—and on many JKiiota I agree with them, that they are the beat they can pro¬ 
cure. I am particulariy glad to find with what care Sir. 11 arms worth ha. pr- 
«>ually superintended the work nl aclacting provision* for the expedition, which 
( look ujion as tho most importaut prut or all. The plan of pushing forward an 
advance party by taraus of dog* ie, according to alt Arctic experience, by far tin 
1**1, and I think, under ordinarily favourable circumsuncrs, they ought to make 
su advance of several hundred miles beyond the farthest point reached by Lieut. 
Payer. We shall all look with great interest to tho progress of Cite expedition and 
for 1U safe return, and in the meanwhile, ou the prut of this ijocioty, [ can assure 
Mr. Uarmsworth that any aid, auy help, any advice we can give him. we moat 
freely and gladly offer. In returning thank* to Mr. Joch.cm lor the Interesting 
account he boa given of his equipment. I am sure the whole meeting will join very 
heartily with me ui wishing the utmost voces** to the Jackiuc-Harmsworth Pol v 
klxpadtikm. 


RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY THE UNITED STATES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

By MARCUS BAKEP.. OF THE UNITED STATES SURVEY 
The work of the United St*tea Geographical Surrey i* only in puTt 
suggested by it* official name. It* energies and resources now are, ami 
from tho beginning have been, alxmt equally divided between topogra¬ 
phical and geological work. For the cut rent ytiar’s work Congres* bus 
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authorized the expenditure of H8:t,00rt, of which 14O.000 are specifically 
set apart for “topographical survey* in various (arts of thi- United 
States." Daring the {mitt decade there have Itcen annually expeuded 
on it« work a little more than £100,000, of which 40 to 45 per cent, him 
been devoted to making topographical surveys atnl maps. 

The United States Geological Survey is, therefore, in fact, though 
not in official name, the Unitod State* Topographical and (illogical 
Survey. It has a corps of topographers, who, working afield in summer 
und in office during winter, produce annually about 100 manuscript, 
contour, topographical maps ready for the engraver, those maps repre¬ 
senting 40,000 to 50,000 square miles of conntry. 

During the (tost year the area mapped was 42 ,‘m'i.i square miles, 
situated in 10 states und territories. Thii work was •Umu wholly upon 
two scales, called for brevity the “mile-scale” und the “two-mile 
scale." In the milr-ntah work one tnilo of distance on the ground is 
represented by one inch, approximately, on thn map. In tho Ordnance 
maps it is one inch exactly, tho ratio of map distance to actual distance 
being 1 to 63,366. In the United States topographical maps the ratio 
of map distance to true distance is 1 to 02,500 or 1 to 125,000. Formerly 
maps were also made by the Geological (Survey on tho scale of I to 
250,000, or about 4 miles to 1 inch, but this scale is no longer used; all, 
except special work, buing done upon scales of l to 62,500 (the mile- 
scale) or 1 to 125.000 (the two-mile scale ). 

Of the 42,000 square miles muppod tho past year, 27,000 square miles 
is on the mile-scale and 15,000 square miles on tho two-milo scale. 

Tho nllas sheet* of the mile-soul* work cover 15 minutes of latitude 
by 15 minutes of longitude, or one-six toe nth of a “ square degree.” 
They are thus uniformly very nearly 17 inches long by from 12 to 16 
tuebca wide. Similarly the sheet* of tho two-milo work cover 30 minutes 
of latitude by 30 minutes of longitude, or one-quarter of a “ square 
dogtee," and are of the same size ua the milo-scale ump sheets. In both 
these owes all public culture ia shown, all draiungv and water bodies 
and all surface irregularities rn|>ahlo of expression, by rut*ns of tbe 
adopted contour interval. In tho mile-scale maps the contour interval 
is in ordinary case* 20 feet. In flat country, however—for example, on 
sow- parts of the Atlantic coastal plain—thecontour interval is made 10 
feet, while in exceptionally fiat country, anch as tiro Dismal Swamp or 
Mississippi delta, a contour interval of 5 feet has been used. In the 
two-iuile maps the contour interval i* larger, usually 50 or 100 feet. 
This scale has been extensively used for sparsely settled areas, for the 
great plains, and for rough and mnuntainott* ureas, while the somewhat 
ruure costly mile-scale work has been for the most part coofined to the 
mure populous regions or those long settled. As tho survey progresses 
there has been an increasing tendency to mile-scalo work and a dimin¬ 
ishing temlcucv toward two-mile work. Thus, while tho actual number 
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«>f square miles mapped the past year, 42,000, i* smaller than in 10 m 
]MMt year*. the mimlw.T of tunp sheet* is about 130, * Urge number fur 
ontt T?*r. 

At alrvady indicated. work is aitnuHaneoualy carried on in many 
localities. lhinmnil for surveys and maps come urgently from many 
localities, and selection roust needs be made of the most important. This 
selection 1ms been sided in some states by the co-operation of those 
its tee. 

In 1884 it was proposed to map Massachusetts on the two-mile scale. 
That slate, hotrowr, desired a larger scale map, and after a full discus¬ 
sion, its legislature agreed to pay one-half of the ostimated coat of 
mapping the state on the larger or mile-scale. A basis of o©-uper*tion 
was drafted and agreed upon. Under this arrangement a topographical 
map of Massachusetts, in 53 sheets, waa completed in 1883, at the joint 
exponae of tbo United .States and Mae-wchusatt*. Other states followed, 
and by the close of the year 1891 four of the older and smaller states 
had co-o|<eratod with the < icdogical Survey and secured mile-scale topo¬ 
graphical contain maps of their entire area, os follow*:—New Jersey, area 
7815 squaii* miles, 52 atlas sheets; Massachusetts, area 8315 square 
miles, 53 ntlos sheets; Rhode Island, area 1250 square miles, 15 atlas 
sheets; aud Connecticut, area 4890 square miles, 33 atlas shoots. 

('©•operation began with New York »tato iu a small way in 1892, 
and was continued on a much enlarged scale in 1883. For the work of 
1893 the state voted a sum of £0000. As a result, an area of about 5200 
square milts was surveyed in that state last year, all on the mile-wale, 
yielding 29 sheets of tlm general topographical rosp of the United 
States. Work waa enrii<-d on from 10 centres in various parts of tho 
state, these centres being selected with a view to meeting the most 
urgent needs. 

New York, nicknamed tho Umpire Slate, with an area of 49,000 square 
miles, is slightly smaller than England, with an area of 51,000 square 
miles. It ties within aud near the southern limit of the great ice-sheet 
or ice-cap which in recent times, as tho geologist counts time, covered 
all of northern North America and still covers Greenland. The surface 
of the state everywhere bears tho impress of this ancient and thick ico- 
blankoL It is a region of loundod hill-forms aud picturesque lakes, a 
region thickly studded with farms and orchards and proud of it* fruits 
and dairy products. No topographical map of this region exists. A few 
year* since, when it was proposed to make a map of the state, tho 
legislators were told that »•« have a better and completer map of the 
moon titan we have of the state of New York. Without vouching for 
the accuracy of the assertion, it is nevertheless true that no satisfactory 
rosp of it exists, and tin contour map at all exoept of the must general 
character. AH thi* seems now in a fair way of being remedied. Already 
8900 square miles have been innppe I, and if money for continniug tho 
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■work is annually voted to the extent *»f last year, the surrey of Xcw 
York will be completed in about 8 year*. 

The complete mapping of a country # • largo as tho United States is 
n gnat umlortakiug. The area involved (including Alaska ) in 3 .fl< K h• 
square miles, or about tlmt of all Europe. Excluding Alaska, there still 
remains an amt of alinul 3,000,000 square miles, constituting the United 
States ordinarily so called. To map oat this great domain, to show in 
detail its hills and dales, its heights and depths, its lakes, its deserts, its 
marsh and swamp and forests, its towns cities, and wide-spreading nud 
rapidly growing system of roads and railroads,—this is tho work of the 
t iqmgraphicul branch of the United States Geological Survey. TJ|»on this 
work it entered in 1882. Twelvo yearn luivo since elapsed, and 610,000 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the country, is now iiinpficd. In this 
number is included a small district of conntry in the far west, mapjied 
on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, by the surveys which preceded the 
present Geological Survey. 

Tlio number of atlas sheets produced per year is nearly 100. Tho 
number produced during 1803 wai 130. an unusually large number. 

All the maps are engraved upon copper. They are printed in tliruo 
colours—bluck for all cultural features, btuo for all water bodies amt 
fimtur.-a, and brown for all relief features. This requires that three 
ccppor-plato' ls» engraved for each atlas sheet. This ©ngraviug is done 
iu part by contract* with engraving firms, and in part in tin* engraving 
division of the Survey, tho ooot varying from £45 to £50 j>er alius sheet. 

The order of procedure resulting in tin* printed topographical map 
;» as fallows :— 

The topographers U'ginnitig in May or June prosecute field-work 
aa long na the weather is favourable, usually Into Xovo tuber or oven 
iK'eemlicr. Then returning to the central ufliee in Washington, they 
complete the drawings ready for the engraver, **inking in" tire field 
•heals, adding the names and putting all in fiuiil form. Keaultiug from 
work thus begun in May of one year, there are in the following May 
90 to 120 atlas sheets ready for cugraviug. The topographers now 
mm me field-work, and the a tins sheets just completed are |uuaod on 
to the engravers, who in tiro course of the year engrave them. Thus 
the engraving is in general one rear behind tho drawing. As soon 
a* engraved, a small edition ia printed in the Survey office, and this 
•mall edition is used to supply the geologists with base maps, to supply 
engineers and others in projecting and constructing works of internal 
improvement, and aUo copies are sent to a few large libraries. 

The number of atlas sheets thus used la.t year was shout 30,000. 
The number of atlas sheets surveyed last year was about 130, and 
the number engraved 77. The total uumlrer of topographical atlas 
shouta now engrave) (February, 1894), and ready for printing from 
stone transfer*, is 750. 
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On its geological side the Geological Surrey has during the past 
year mado g«xxi progress towards publication of OOtnpluted geological 
atlas sheets. Much time uml thought have Won given, ami numerous 
cimfurences held, for the purpose of perfecting a system of geological 
classification aiul representation which would apply to to extensive 
an area as 3,000,000 square miles, an area of varying degree of 
structural complexity, and ranging in time from tho oldest to the 
newest formations. It is believed that the most difficult (questions nre 
now satisfactorily answered, and thnt the general plan of classification 
and representation adopted will apply to the entire country, Geological 
mapping, in accordance with this plan, lias now been more or less 
completely made on 125 atlas sheets, of which 50 are now ready for 
publication. These sheets cover various parts of the United State*, 
and are therefore representative in character, <utd have served to test 
the general pluu. Six of them hare been printed in a small preliniinatji 
or experimental edition. The printing of h variety of colours and 
patterns on u sheet involves pruotiual difficulties. These difficulties 
havo, however, been overcome, and 'Jo sheets of the finished geological 
map are now in various stages of engraving and printing. It is found 
economical to have work in progress on several sheets at once rather 
than to complete single sheets 

The unit of publication adopted is called a geological folio. This 
folio consists of (l)a sheet of elementary text descriptive of the map 
of the United States; (2) a sheet of text descriptive of the geology of 
the general region nr province within which the particular atlas sheet 
of this folio lies; (3) u sheet of text s|ie<:ifically describing the geology 
of this atlas sheet; (4) the topographical atlas sheet; (o) tho same 
topographical atlas sheet or boat, over-printed with colour* and (latterus 
to sliow the areal distribution of ita geological formations; (0) the 
same topographical lane over-printed with colours and patterns so 
arranged as to give sjiecial prominence to formations of known economic 
im|Hirtance; (7) a sheet of struct tire sections showing in different parts 
of the map tho situation and kinds of rock below tho surface j and (8) 
geological column* in various parts of tiie region selected with speciul 
roferonco to their economic imjiortancc or value. These sheets are all 
included in a cover, end constitute the •jrolagirtil jo /jo, a publication 
intended to give both the layman and the expeit trustworthy and 
useful information respecting the structure and resources of tho region 
shown on it. 

It has lietrn foreseen that the wurk with which the Geological 
Survey is charged is a great one — so great, indeed, that tho most lavish 
expenditure wjU hardly complete it in a generation. Fat this reason 
it Los seemed expedient to study with much care and deliberation tho 
fundamental questions of classification and representation. 

To complete a detailed topographical and geological map of the 
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Unite*] State* will, us already aliown, take many years But mean¬ 
while, enough preliminary or reconnaissance work has lieeu done to 
permit tho couatruotion of a general topographical and a general 
geological map of tbc I'mU*1 States. Snch general topographical map 
was published by the Geological Surrey in 1890. It ia now undergoing 
revision preparatory to printing a now edition. 

This topographiual map is on a scale of 1 to 2,500,000, or about 40 
milea to 1 inch. It is composed of 9 sheets, which combined form 
a wall map by 4 feet. It resembles in general form ami character 
tbc detailed atlas sheets, being engraved upon copper and printed in 
three colour*—black for cultural features, blue for water feature*, and 
brown contours for relief feature*. With certain minor exceptions tho 
i-ontorur interval is 1000 feet. For portions of tho country the data 
now available U sufficient for an accurate map on this scale; for other 
part* it ia insufficient, and revision must need* be made from time to 
timo to bring the map up to date. 

With the foregoing map «a a base, the manuscript of a geological 
map of the United States has been prepared, and i» now in the hand* 
of the engraver. While this map mu*t of necessity lie aiibject to 
cxtouiive revision, and while not all will agree that even now it 
|>erfectly accords with all known facts, it nevertheless is doubtless 
us satisfactory as any thut could be compiled from present knowledge. 
It is planned to have au edition of it printed liefore tho end uf the 
present year. 

Tho acoom]ianying uiap show* the progress made by the Geological 
Survey in preparing the topographical base map of the United States: 
a map designed aa the base for a geological map, but also intended to 
serve a* a general topographical map. 


THE ISLAND OF ENGAN0-* 

By DR- r. H. H. OOIUXBARD. 

Till public is indirectly indebted to the Xetheriamla India Government 
for the appearance of this book, os we learn from the author on it« 
tint page. Dr. Modigliani had succeeded in escaping the vigilance of 
the Dutch authorities in Sumatra, had crossed that island from west to 
«ast, had penetrated tho country of the independent Battaka, und was 
contemplating fresh journeys iuto prohibited regions, whun he was 
suddenly confronted by an official doemnent which, in the position he 
then was, pnt an end to all his plans. “ Yon will inform Signor Modi¬ 
gliani," ran the instructions to tho Controleur, ** that it is for tho last 
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time that II. E. the Governor warns him not to travel beyond the 
limit. ..f the districts administered by Government; and that if Signor 
Modigliani should continue, in spite of this warning, to travel in the 
indejHsnient territory, the Governor will withdraw the permission given 
him to "travel iu other parta of Sumatra." It ia possible that Dr. Modi¬ 
gliani did uot always recognize the importance of gaming the support 
of the Dutch authorities, who are for the moat part extxemuly courteous 
to scientific travellers; but be this as it may, tho result was that, 
finding his plana for tho exploration of the mainland thwarted, he w«* 
once again Led to turn bis attention to the chain of inlands lying off its 
western coast 

Dr. Modigliani's travels in i'ulo Nias had given him results of con¬ 
siderable scientific interest, which he published in bis * Viaggio a Nias* 
in 1890. This island, which lies towards the northern oud of the chain, 
is the largest, and was already tolerably well known. Engauo, on the 
other bond, the most southerly of them, had very rarely been visited, 
and whs nearly virgin ground for tho naturalist. 11 might, therefore, 
bo expected to afford the explorer something of interest, in spite of ita 
unimportant si/e ; and it may lw said to have fulfilled thesa expectations, 
fur the unthor is led to form conclusions not only us to the origin oi 
the natives, but us to the geological history of tue island itself, which, 
if not absolutely unassailable, are very plau-iiblc, oud ut the same time 
certainly novel. 

The author, in addition to the description of his travels, gives u 
chapter upon the earlier notices of tho island. That its name must have 
been conferred by one of the ourly Portuguese or Spanish navigators is 
evident, but he has not been able to throw any light upon tho question 
as to the voyage which first brought it to the knowledge of Europeans, 
and the first recorded occurrence of tho name is iu the itinerary of Van 
Linschutcn's voyage iu l.V.Oi. Up to tho middle of the present century 
Engauo remained little more than a name, bat since then it bus from 
lime to time lu-cu visited by the Dutch officials, and occasional notices 
of it published in the reports of the Batavian societies. None of these, 
huwevor, with two exceptions, afford much information. The two ex¬ 
ceptions are You L'owmLcrg’s narrative of his fortnight’s visit in 1852* 
and tho fuller account of Coutroleur O. L. llelfriuh, who appears to have 
stayed on the island for some time in 1888.f Signor Modigliani’s 
residence was from the beginning of Msy to mid July, 1891. 

Engauo is of small size, not exceeding 15 miles in its greatest 
diameter, and its highest elevation is stated to be about 380 feet. It 
appears to lie cenijKiScd of coralline limestone, and to be completely 
surrounded ly reefs, while its surface is almost entirely covered with 

* ' Tljiitchrih v. lmlisclic Tail-, 1/ul- eu VolknibuDilu,' lit 
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forest To the Malay trailers and the inhabitants of tho mainland it 
is known as Polo Talaugiaug. Tho Etigouese themselves, as is so oftou 
the case among inland peoples haro no name for it, merely speaking of 
it an “ tho land " or “ the island ;" and the European appellation in, of 
•-•Mina, nnknuwu. Tho English Admiralty chart, in tlu> author’s opinion, 
is inaccurate, hut he states that he was unable to rectify it owing to 
his having been attacked with illness just ss lu> was commencing s 
rough survey of the south-east portion of the island. The cliwair is 
described as living far frurn healthy, and I)r. Modigliani suffered much 
from malarial fever, though it is possible that his attacks may have 
been tho outcome of his journeys in Sumatra. The mosquitoes are well- 
nigh intolerable; so much to. indeed, that be declares they lusve modified 
native domestic architecture, and b <1 tu the construction of huts of a 
wry jrcculiar type, U> which we shall have presently to refer. 

Although Dr. Modigliani presumably travelled primarily as a collector 
of objeota of natural history, the reader who expects to find in his 
volume accounts of the habit# and life-history of plants and animals— 
such field-naturalists' lore, in short, that makes the volumes of Darwin, 
Bates, or Wallaoe such charming reading—will be disappointed. 
There is no attempt at anything of tho kind in the book, although from 
time to timo mention occurs of various new species discovered by the 
traveller. Nor is this atoned for by any lists of the plants and animals 
obtained, which might very well have found place in an appendix, 
especially as the collections have lwen described in pnblications not of 
easy access to every one. Tho othuologist is better treated, and upon 
the manners and customs of tho (ample, their language, drees, weapons, 
aud earrings, there is a very considerable amount, of information, which 
is for tho most part of unusual interest. 

Tho Eugunuse of the coast, or ruthor of those part* of it visited by 
tho Malay and Chinese traders, are of very varied typo, and may be 
•aid almost to haro incor(>ornted themselves with these two races. It 
is only in the villages of tbc interior that those of pure blood can be 
found. Tier* they exhibit characteristics peculiar to diverso race*, 
enlarging the ear-lobe to a ring as do many of the tribes in New Guinea 
and tho Melanesian islands, carving wood with great dexterity and 
taste, tho human figure being a favourite subject for representation, 
aud making anthropomorphic figure-heads to their prami of the aam# 
material. Other eastern links are the suckling of the lower animals 
( chiefly puppies) by the women, and the non-existence of betel-chewing. 
On the other hand, the spears, krisst-s, and very large ahielils in use are 
evidently of Malay type. In physique, the people, though nut averaging 
more than 5 feet 9 inches in the caw; of the tueu. aud 4 feet 9 indite in that 
of the women, are described by Dr. Modigliani as strong and well built, 
and easily able to carry 70 lbs. weight of baggage tin a long day's march 
The type, as far as can be judged from the excellent illustrations, dots 
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not dejuirt greatly fnrai the average Malay, except that the upper lip 
ia unusually long, while the mouth ia very commonly held wide open. 
Thin latter habit is specially remarked upon by the author, and appear* 
in some of the illustrations, giving a curious aspect of astonishment 
to the individual. In spite of their muscular strength, the islander* 
appear to bo neither long-lived uur healthy, and the decrease in their 
numbers ia only paralleled by the depopulation which has taken place in 
so many of the Pacific Islands. Here, however, it cannot bo so easily 
accounted fur, for civilization is practically non-existent. Spirits, it is 
true, have been introduced to a certain extent, but clothes, though 
possessed in abundance, do not appear to be habitually worn; and of 
the two, the latter ore probably the timet deadly in their effect. Signor 
Modigliani, it may be parenthetically remarked, has something to 
answer for upon this point, for his most Miccersfnl article* of barter 
were old theatrical costume*, and futnre travellers must not be 
astonished at a meeting with Mepbistopheles and other still mom 
startling figure* which this ingenious author confesses to have intro¬ 
duced! In a short time, however, it is probable that there will bo no 
actor* left ujiou this novel stage. In 1B9B the |vopulatiou was ascer¬ 
tained by the Dutch authorities to be about fijOO. Now I»r. Modigliani 
declares that, there are not more than 500 to 0(10 remaining; the result, 
he considers, of the prevalent custom of procuring aliortion, and tho 
general laxity of morals 

The two most striking features of the Kogan esc are their booses, and 
the elaborate oarving to which allusion has boon made. The former 
almost exactly resemble beehives, except that tho roof is of slightly 
higher pitch. They are elevated on piles some 10 feet or moro from 
the ground, and are entirety thatched with the leaves of the nipa-palm. 
The circular room thus formed has a diameter of about 12 feet, und is 
windowless, tho light entering only by tho door, which is of oval form, 
and hardly more than IS inches in its hmgest measurement. Through 
this the owner enters head-foremost, and only with considerable difficulty, 
access to it being afforded by an upright notched pole—a method widely 
in use in Malaysia. Tho doorway ia cut out of a single block of woml, 
and is closed by a door upon which figure the most elaborate examples 
of tbe carver's skill. Dr. Modigliani gives illustrations of eleven of 
these doors, which are certainly most remarkable productions for people 
so low in the scale of civilization, and hazards the opinion that thn 
islanders obtained their ideas on decorative art from foreign objects 
that hare in some manner reached their bands, possibly as the result of 
some of tbe shipwrecks winch are kuown to have occurred on the for¬ 
midable reefs by which tbe island is surrounded. But most readeis of 
Ilia book will probably think such on explanation unnecessary, for these 
carvings appear so varied in design and application, and, to judge from 
tho numerous forms of the extraordinary ejtdeu head-dress which he 
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figures, so intolerant of fixed model, that it U more natural to look 
upon them as the outcome of unassisted native talent. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to an account of the customs, 
l»eliafa, and injientitions of the islanders, which need not he inferred to 
hero. The people &p|war to bo very harmless, and though arms are 
from long custom carried by even* one, they are but seldom used. Theft 
is almost unknown. One of tho chiefs informed Dr. Modigliani, when 
lie desired to leave some baggage in his charge, that it was sufficient to 
oord it with rattan and leave it where it was, or Lie it up to a tree, aud 
it would remain untouched. Similar methods are employed in other 
parts of Malaysia, but are successful only from tho fear of the would-be 
thief of some protecting charm. In Kngatio, however, the people seem 
to bo preternaturally virtuous in this respect, aud, indued, havo mauv 
good qualities ; ono of the moat useful to themselves being the fastidious 
cleanliness of their dwellings and villages. Agriculture is very primitive 
tiie coco-palm and banana enpply nearly the only moous of subsistence, 
for rice is unknown. Some of tho forest produce would 1m valuable if 
trade were to bocomo established ; trees such as the MurbtS (ftdjua iimLo- 
ut asu), the lit m;u (Gnrium tjtuimon), rattan, bamboo, nibong and others. 

Thu question of the origin of the Enganaao is perhaps the most 
interesting of those considered by the author. By Von Rosenberg they 
were described os Xogritos, but it is hard to say upon what grounds, for 
their height and general build, and the absence of fries!iness in the hair, 
at once differentiates them. Oademons oonsidem them to lie Rattaks, 
who first peopled Xiat and thence extended themselves south-eastward 
throughout the chain of islands; but Dr. Modigliani, who is probably 
better acquainted with the Battaks than any other European, declares 
that he cannot perceive the slightest trace of physical resemblance 
between tha two peoples, and, judging from his vocabularies, there is 
certainly no linguistic connection. He does, however, find a marked 
resemblance to the Xioolmrese, not only in physical app^rance, but also 
with regard to customs and architecture, and gives illustrations in sup¬ 
port nf this view which are rather striking, though mure evidence is of 
course necessary to promote tho theory from the region of conjecture 
into that of probability. The fauna of Engine is stated to show marked 
differences from that of Sumatra except with regard to its birds, and 
more or less affinity with that of the Nicobar*, and it is suggested bv 
Mr. W. Dohorty that tho islands fringing the south-western coast of 
Sumatra are, with the Andamans and Nicobar*, the Temaitts of a jienin- 
eula which jutted out from Pegu at some geological period when Sumatra 
was not in existence as a continuous land, but represented only by a few 
scattered vulcanic peaks rising from the aea. Mr. A. B. Wallace, it may 
l«r remembered, holds that the fringing islands undoubtedly formed 
part of Sumatra at no very distant period. Professor Vincigucrra * 
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reconciles these two apparently contradictory theories by adopting both, 
believing that by volcanic action and upheaval the insular (leaks became 
joined to Mr. Itaberty's hypothetical peninsula, and that tho chain of 
islands were separated daring a later epoch of subsidence. 

lit. Modigliani gives a bibliography of tho island, and a careful 
vocabulary of about (K)0 words and phrases in tho Nias, Enganeae, and 
Batrak tongues, the latter boing of the language spoken in tho district 
round the Toba lake. The chief fault of las hook lies in tb« poverty 
and complete usclessua*a of the index. The names of places are not 
always to he found upon tho map at the end of the volume, and both 
tho title and arrangement of the book might have been altered with 
advantage. Tim • Yiaggio a Nias’ is far su|>orior to tho present 
volume in almost every respect. But it is hard to say anything in 
dispraise of a work which, published at the extraordinarily moderate 
price of four shillings (5 lire), gives us so much that ia interesting wi 
so new a field. 


RECLUS ’UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY.’ ■ 

By HALFORD J. MACKINDER M.A. 

To tho roll of medallists which iuclmles Murchison and Markham. 
I’etcrmann and Keith Johnston. Yiilti and Somerville, tho Council bavo 
this year fitly added tho name of Elisiio Keel us, author of the most 
complete geographical survey of tho world of this or any other age. 

The ‘ Geographic I’nivoraella,* or, as M. Reel ns evidently prefers to 
call it, * La Terre et lea Homines,’ must bo pronounced a groat achieve* 
merit, were it considered only as a feat of literary endurance and conrage. 
It consists uf nineteen volumes, each composed of from 700 to 1C00 
pages, and it is illustrated with more than 3500 maps and nearly 1500 
pictures. Every chapter ia enriched far the student with a wealth of 
authorities accurately cited in notes. These facts become the more 
impressive when it is remembered that tho work appeared in weekly 
instalment* to subscribers, and that not once in the whole period dhl 
M. Iteclus and his publishers fail to meet their engagement, though tho 
author was at times far awuv amassing materials in the United Status 
or Brazil. At the end of each volume is n note of acknowledgment 
dedicated to his collaborators—Lis informants and critics, his carto¬ 
graphers. artists, eugravura, and readers fur the press. After the 
uppearauoo of the first few volumes, when the full importance) of the 
undertaking bccurae apparent, aavants of all lands volunteered their 
help. Occasionally the death is mentioned uf some old friend, thanked 
in the final notes of many previous volumes, urul the reader is made to 
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feel a personal interest m the busy company of wurkora. In abort, 
M. Iteolus ia tba man of affairs in literature, and the • Qoognjihu 
l niversolle’ ia « triumph of organization. 

M. Iioctus has, however, given to hia work what no mare organization 
and no amount of perseverance could produce- a clear plan, a lucid «t« le, au 
unprejudiced view, and, in many places, philosophic thought. Ilia plan 
is that of a journey through the world from Greece, westwards through 
Italy and Spain, thence northwards by France to Teutonic and Slavonic 
Europe, round Aaia from the north through the cast and south to the west, 
across tin* basin ol' the Nile to Uurbary and tho Sahara and ao south to 
the ( ’ape, ami then, by ono of tho ma>t original doviooa in the book, east- 
wiu tin over tlie oceanic lands—Madagascar, tha Mascarcues, the Malayan, 
Australian, Polynesian, and Antarctic regions. America ia reserved for 
tho last, and is treated of in five volumes, bearing the titlw—Boreal 
America; United States; West Indies; Andean America; Anmconia and 
La Plato. M. Keel us views geography from tho position of Strabo; he 
describes—both nature and man—and pltilotophixea, but give* little 
attention to tho exact aeienoe of hia subject. Hu is rarely profound, and 
never ventures beyond hia depth. What he aces, however, ho states 
forcibly, gracefnlly, and vividly. Ilia aim is to visit each region, though 
not in person yet really, to live in it while he ia writing of it, to 
sympathize with and understand it* people, and finally to paint a 
picture for the use of his generation. IIo compares himself to u liny 
droplet of water suspended in mid-air, reflecting for a moment every 
detail of the great world around. Ho spares no pains to “ituitrol " his 
•utlioritiea—to bo trno as well as graphic. It must bo udmittod thar 
the French language lends itself admiruhly to tho piirjHwcs of such 
» writer. When used by M. Rectus we have constantly to admire 
its fertility of resource for description, its insinuating delicacy when 
connecting cause and effect. 

M. Rectus' philosophic views have an infinouoo mainly good on his 
geography, and more particularly on his estimates of national character; 
they give to his judgments a detaohmuut and freedom from current preju¬ 
dices which are invaluable. It goes without saying that, in so great a 
crowd of statements, there are errors both of fact and opinion, but thev 
are rarely of radical irujiortanco. Occasionally a sentence aeems flavoured 
with a spice of la per ride Album ; once in a way a paragraph apologizes 
too vehemently for the author’s fatherland, and excusing, accuses. 
Whatever its faults, however, M. Reel us ‘ work is an authority fur 
constant reference for the present generation, and will be an important 
landmark for the comparative geographers of all future time. 

The * Geographic Generals ’ is the greater part of a yet greater 
undertaking. M. Racing conceives of geography as a science with a 
markedly human bias, but he does not deny to it tho study of the globe 
as a physical unit, jiossciiscd of a life and evolution of its own. Before 
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thu commencement of his tnagnam opus, lie wrote a work entitled 
• Lh Terre,* a trentiise on purely physical geography, practically a 
preface to * Ia Terra et lea Homines; ’ and he still promises a supple¬ 
mentary volume, to be written at his ease, dealing exclusively with the 
human element in geography—a digest and generalization of his results, 
no ha* richly earned the right to speculate with the wealth he has 
created. 


A VIEW OF ORMUS IN 1627. 

By WIUJAU FOSTER 

lVxsani.v some of the readers of the Geographical Journal will recollect 
oh ancient sketch-map of Bombay harbour, which was round a few years 
ago in one of the logs of the East India Company's tooidIh, and waa 
brought to notice by Sir George Hi id wood iu tlio reprint (1891) of liia 
report on the early records of the India Office. This drawing attracted 
considerable attention at the time of its publication, and Iras unco been 
reproduced on mure than onu occasion. Wo are now enabled, by tin* 
permission of the authorities, to give a facsimile of a second sketch from 
the same journal, representing the once fatumin town and crude of Or urns, 
as they appeared in the year 1627. 

litmus is to-day little mure than a name — a heap of slowly crumbling 
ruins, among which stand the runt huts of perhaps a couple of hundred 
fishermen. Tim old Portuguese fort, only a degree leas ruinous than 
tho town itself, look'* over a lay whose waters are seldom disturbed by 
a Europwin keel ; and the handful of Persian soldiers who form its 
garrison have little to do hut keep guard ovor a few prisoners sent 
over from Bandar Abbaai for safe custody. But, as every one knows, 
this was nut slways so; on the contrary, there was a time when tlm 
island was one of tho moat important trading centres of the Eastern seas, 
and its name was a synonym to Western ears for all that was wealthy 
and magnificent.* Its situation at the entrance of the Persian Gulf 
made it a convenient half way-bouse iu the line of traffic from tho Indies 
to Europe riw Aleppo; while on its own aocount it carried on a brisk 
trade with India, especially in horses, obtained from the neighbouring 
mainland. The early travellers vie with one another in extolling its 
riches and the immensity of its traffio. “ Orman is a vast emporium 
of the world." wrote Athanasius Nikitin in the fifteenth century; “you 
find then* people niul goods of every description ;** and more than a 
century later John Newbery found there " merchants of all mitious " and 
44 very great trade." 

Prosperity, however, brought with it its Nemesis iu the shape of 
attacks from wonld-he poaeeasora of an island so rich and so admirably 
situated. It at once attracted the notice of the great Albucptenjuc when 
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h«< entered upon Lis iA*k of building np an empire for Portugal in tho 
Ehsteni Sea*. In 1607 ho redwood the island, and commenced to erect 
it fortress. A mutiny ufhis captains forced him to abandon his projoel 
for a time; hut eight yearn later he rammed his task, and did not leave 
the island until ho had seen the fortress completed and equipped. The 
Portuguese domination was by no means tamely acquiesced in; and 
Ar»l«*. Turks, and Poniiaiw tried in turn to oust the European intruders. 
At last, in 1022. the far «m of Shah Abbas, with the aesi-tanoo of some 
Kngliali ships from Surat, captured the fort after a desperate resistance. 
The garrison was deported to Goa, and the other inhabitants, it would 
seem, to Ilundnr Aldauii, to which j-.rt tho Persians wished to divert 
tbs trade of the island ; the town, already much damaged daring the 
siege of thw oaatle. was plundered of everything movable, even the 
stones of tho 1 louses being in many asses oarried off for building mate¬ 
rial ; and the island was left, »» it has ever ainoe remained, desolate and 
practically uninhabited. 

Nearly five ycAr* had passed since the extinction of the town, when 
ihe author of our sketch—Usvid Davies, muster's mate or the East Irnlia 
I ’iimpsnv’s ship Dixwrry—found himself in O ruins roails with an idle 
hour on his hand*, and uUlired this leisure in putting on p*j>cr in his 
rough way the view which lay before him. After the mnrnu ling ox- 
jieditiuu down the Malabar oo*st, whicb produced the map of Bombay 
harbour already referred to, the Discovery returned to Surst, and llieuoe, 
on 1 •eceml'er 15, D129. sailed, in company with five other ships, some of 
which wore apparently Mutch, with a cargo of goods for the factor* at 
Gombroon. Their destination was readied on the 18tli of the following 
month, and the holds were in duo course emptied or their contents. 
There seems to have Ikkii little in tho way of uiarebnndise for tho skips 
to take hack to Surnt, uscept whnt native traders might care to vouture. 
It was necessary, therefore, to pTocurs a qnautity of ballast; aiul so on 
the 30th three of the vessel*—tho Discovery amongst them w«re scut 
across to Ormns to fetch * tones for this purpose from tho ruin* of the old 
town. This occupied them foT five days and it wo* during tho period 
thus spent that Davits mode his sketch, stretching it, *a will lw> seen, 
across two pages of his journal. Their task ended, the three ships 
returned to their contorts, and at midnight on February 
■tailed for Surnt, which was reached without incident on the lOrh of tin* 
following month. 

To fully appreciate the picture of Orrmia thus presented to view, it 
should ha studied side by side with tho illustrations to * paper by 
Captain A. W. Stiffe, i.s, which appeared in tho Gvoympkiml >twjtiunr 
for April, 1874. This valnablo srtiale gives not only a summary of tho 
history of tho island, particularly of the aiegn of 1022, hut also an 
interesting account of its condition at tho time of the writer's visit iu 
1878. Tho illustrations include a sketch of the fort and landing-place. 
No. IL—Auousr, 1894.] * 
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a carefnl plan of tho north cm! of tho island, a general map of Onnu# 
uul tho neighboring coasts, and a very quaint bird’s-eyo viow of the 
town from Astley’a • Collection of Voyages.' 

With tho aid of these, tho principal points in Davies’8 drawing 
are easily identified. Starting from tho loft, wo at once recognize the 
castle, standing at tho extremity of tho neck of laud on which tho town 
ia situated. Next is the bridge loading over tho moat which defended 
tho fortress on its landward aide. A little further on is a tall column, 
marked by Davies as tho “ chnreh,” really a brick minaret, seventy feet 
high, and coated with glazed tiles, which was still standing, though in 
a tottering condition, at tho time of Captain Stitfo's visit; the mosque 
to which it originally belonged is said to have been destroyed by the 
Portuguese as being too near tho castlo. Itonnd this minaret cluster 
tho remains of the town. In tho background are seen tho precipitous 
peaks of a range of salt hills; and on thu summit of tbn highest of 
tlieae is a chapel (•* monastery," Davies call* it), with a zigzag road 
leading np to it. At a lower level is apparently indicated a “salt 
vein," a feature of the island specially mentioned by Captain Stilfv, 
who describes the valleys as thickly encrusted with salt washed down 
from the hills. On tlio shore to the right are shown several water- 
cisterns, now for tho must part chirked with earth, ami utilized for 
raising small crops of vegetables, etc. In front of these a number of 
dots indicate tho presence of a sandbank, and the soundings in the 
roads bofure tho town are carefully given. Tho writing above and 
below the sketch consist* partly of nautical directions fur safe anchorage, 
and partly of tho continuation of the writer's journal. 

Such are tho main features of this interesting old drawing. Of 
David I'tavio* himself little or nothing is known. Only his log-book 
survives, written in thu queerest spoiling, and illustrated by a few 
rough sketches, of which the present, and thu one previously published, 
are tho most important. And otic may note, in conclusion, that these 
two drawings form a link lad ween two inland cities of the same sea 
whose destinies have been curiously reversed—Onniu, which was once 
a great commercial centre, and to-day is nothing: and Itoml>ay, then an 
obscure Portuguese settlement, and now a city whoso wealth and mag¬ 
nificence ore famous throughout the world. 


THE LANDSLIP AT GOHNA. IN BRITISH GARWHAL.* 

The Bireb-ganga, a small stream following a westerly course for sum- 
20 miles, joins the Alaknamla—tho main brunch of the Gauges_at a 

• The report* ou which Oil* srtiris U la*ml U*t.- twun oumnimlmtcl to Uic Society 
by General It. Strachey, by perm Moot of the Boca lurjr of Stale fur India. 
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point aLooL 150 miles from Hurd war, and some 3500 foot above saa- 
lovol. IU bod lio« at the bottom of « narrow valley, whoso sides, every¬ 
where very steep and in places precipitous, arc partially cultivated 
at places along the lower levels, and covered with forest chiefly composed 
of evergreen oak »»1 rhododendron higher up. The mountains that 
(lank the valley rise to 12,000 and 16,000 feet alwve tbo sea-lcvol. and 
the river-basin covers some 180 square mile*. The accompanying 
aketoh-map (Fig. 1) shows tho general topography of the district. To 
the east, Tri»dl and other snow-clad peaks rise to over 20,000 foot, 
uud supply a large portion of the waters of tho throb-gangs during 
the warmer mouth*. Tho dip or thu strata of thu dolomitic rocks, chiefly 
in a south-easterly direction, is in tunny places greater than their natural 
angle of repose; and the loosening of the strata by erosive agents has 
liocn recently followed by falls of immense masses of debri* into thu bod 
of the stream, damming it back and forming an extensivo lake. Some 
years ago actah a similar Inko was formed ou this river, some Ifl miles 
shove its junction with the Alnkmtnda. This lake, known ts the 
tiudysr Tsl, was entirely fillod up by a later slip during the rains of 
1809, and the water then forced over the dam oatued disastrous flooding 
for miles down iLe valley. The landslip* to the effects of which atten¬ 
tion is now directed took place two or three year* ago; the largest of 
them was that of September 22, 18*13, ut a point 8 miles from the 
junction of the Bireh-ganga, near a village of tho name of tiuhuo. which 
narrowly escaped total destruction. The summit of the spur of a hlU 
•WOO feet above tho right bank of the stream slipped down iutu tbo bed, 
leaving a perpendicular cliff, and forming a barrier across the gorge 
over 800 foot in height. Falling continued for ncveral days with u 
terrific noise, darkening tbo oky with dust. The rocks al first did not 
merely slip, but were shot forward with terrific force; some block* 
hurled a mile awav against tho opposite cliff knocked dowu tin miters 
of trees. Above the barrier a lake ban gradually formed by the im¬ 
pounding of tho streams. In order to ascertain the probable date of 
the water reaching the top of the 1 <arrit.tr. and tbo effect* it i* llknly 
to produce thereafter, careful surreys of the ground leave been inode. 
A plan of the lake on Docemlicr 14,1803, and various data *« to drainage 
area* oml rainfall, are given in Fig. 2. Thi* show* the horuotital 
extent of tbo dtbrit of the landslip as it lies ou tho valley flour. lti 
December, 1893. I.ient-Colonol Ti. R. I’ulford, K.L. Superintending 
Engineer of tho Lucknow Circle, assisted by Mr. Joseph, Divisional 
Engineer of Kutuson, and by Mr. IVildcblood. District Engineer of 
Almora, made a full examination of the slip; and Lieut,-Colonel Pul ford * 
report to the Hon. J. ti. 11. Glow, c.i.s., Chief Engineer of tho Building* 
and Hoods and Railway Brauchi'*, give* very complete topographical 
infunnation. Wo compile the following note* from thia report and other 
source*:— 
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Tbo force of the fall from so great a bright as fOOi* feet carried the 
looka an.l Alin* from the right hank right Acres* lie valley or the river 
ami halfway np the steeply scarped hill on the left hank; thru, its 
energy expended, the mass slipped down again into the led of the river, 
forming a dam and a big slope up against the hill on the left lank. 
Tho consequence is that it now appears os though a portion of the dam 
had been fo>mod by a slip from the steeply scarped hill on Urn left 
hank. The further slips of October, 1893, huvo piled up the dam on 
Um right bank against the hill on that side, so that tho top of the dam 
Ims a large depression in the centre, of 150 feet or more, between two 
a loping mounds of rocks and AM>ri*. ns shown in the cross-section 

(Fig. 3) 



The dam itself i» a v«y massive nlfnir, as can lie seen from the 
plan and longitudinal section shown in Fig. 4. It is largely composed 
of enormous masse* of rock, s-tuo of them cnlculuted to he more than 
lOf’O tom. in weight. There is also a very largo admixture of detritus 
from broken reck, aud a thick layer of impalpable powder. The 
small stuff in tho dam would, of course, bo easily and quickly washed 
away by water passing over the surface. Tho rains of October, 1893. 
show a good example of this. «h they have scoured unt deep gullies on 
tho outer slope. At the same time, thrso gullies servo to emphasize 
tho fact that the main body of tho darn is 1 ullt up or largo masses 
of reck, which would bo likely to form h solid resistant to the aotiou 
,,f water putanug over it. The dam may l* taken to bo roughly 900 
fret high, 2<)»>0 feet acres* at the top and 11.000 feet at tho base 
along tho valley, ami 3000 feet at the top and 000 feet at the bottom 
across the valley. The bod of tho river has a alopo of about 250 feet 
in the mile, and, calculating from the section, the maximum depth of 
water in the lake formed <m December 13 and 14. 181)3, war 450 feel. 
The mte at which the water was rising during tho time Lieut.-Colou.-1 
Ihilfonl wo* there was 8 inch*-* p<-r day; but this was at the slack*-*! 
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time- i>f tha year lu regard to the flow of water in mountain river*. 

I hiring the winter rains there is a large increase in tho .npply of 
water entering the lasiu drained by the Uireh-ganga; sod during 
April, 1804, the snow* beginning to uielt would furnish a fnrthoi large 
increase in the water impounded- Taking there several sources of 
additional supply into an count, it should require forty-eight days 
after April 1. 1894, for the lake-water to rise to the top of the darn. 
In March the rate of rUe wus only « inches per day, and in the 
beginning of May the lake was still 206 foot below tho top of the 
dum, tho gn*te*i .lopth as sounded by Lteut Crookshunk being 
512 feet. The first rush of water passing over tho barrier will 
Moeewiily Ikj very revere, and probably at least 250 foot or so of the 
dam at the top will gradually bo carried away. After that it may 
possibly happen that the muiu poitiou of the .lam will got thoroughly 
jammed and consolidated together, so as to term a permanent lake 
with a natural outfall over tho broken took*. Iii any case, there will 
bo a tcreific rush of water to be provided agaiiwt wlwu tho lako tep* 
tho dam. So far u Lieut-Colonol Pulford could see, the size of tho dam 
and lake mudo it practically impossible to do anything in tho way 
of letting off tho water under control. The <mly thiug which cwid.1 
bo done was to ensure that the water would eacape dowu the liver-bed 
without loss of life,and with as little damage im p.amble to Government 
ami private property. Tho bridges and villages menaced by tho flood 
if the lake should break through its liarrier are ahuwn in detail on the 
plan iu Fig. 5. 

A meeting of engineers was held at Lucknow iu January, 1694, to 
discuss tho measure* to be taken in connection with tho landslip; and a 
nolo of instruction* t.> Lieut. Cronkalmnk, U.E., who had been ordered to 
proceed to tho spot, wua approved. Lieut. Crookshank was required to 
tuake a complete survey of the lake, dam, and valley, with contours 
at every 25 feot of vertical height, Ueueb-marks wore to be ereuted at 
10-feet vertical intervals, and the rise of water constantly noted and 
reported by a telegraph line to l«e laid up tho valley from Ilardwar. 
A skilled photographer was attached to Lieut. Crookahank, so os to 
secure a complete record of all changes up to and after the time or the 
overflow. 

To prevent loss of life and damage to property, tho civil authoritic* 
were to bo kept fully informed of the progress of events; precaution- 
were to bo taken to preserve bridges crossing the valley between 
Gohua and Hard war; and tho pilgrim route near the Alaknonda, which 
is so rnnch frequented during May and June, was to be closed os far 
os possible. 

Mr. T. 11. Holland, of the Indian Geological Survey, examined tho 
ground in February and March hut, and, while adding many important 
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geological facts, confirmed the conclnsimw arrived at by tho engine^ r». 
Mr. Holland expected that the luko would begin tn overflow about the 
middle of August, aDd made a somewhat lower estimate of the rapid 
erosion likely to follow the first overflow than did Lieut--Colonel l’ulford, 
lie points out thnt the great size of the newly formed lake is in itself a 
safeguard against its sudden filling up by further landslips and con¬ 
sequent repetition of the flood* of 1801). In his rcjxirt published in 
vol. xxrii. pt. 2 of the JtccortU of tho Geological Survey of India, from 
which some of the facts stated abovo have been taken, he ahowB that 
fears entertained for the stability of the great mass of the dam are 
groundless. At its weakest point tho resistance offored by tho dum 
is nearly twenty-nine times tho horizontal pressure of the water 
lirrmght to bear on it (14,000 tons). Tho angle of repose of tho dolomitio 
talus on the dam is about 40 t , so that a socii'-n would require about four- 
fifths of its own weight to move it, supposing it to offer no resistance 
due to friction against the sides. Tho weakest section of the dam has 
therefore at least twenty-three time* tho necessary strength, and this 
t-timale would bo greatly increased by taking into account the woigbt 
of tho innumerable dulmuitio bbx'ks on cither side of the point of over¬ 
flow.* 


* In connection with this subject, the following telegram from llin t’abmtta o*m- 
•puadent at lh> Tins*, under date July 10, is irf interest: “Since the U-mnlmt of 
the rainy season tho water of tho dolma lake has been rising about 2 feat daily, and 
Is now ICO feet from tho top of tho dum As perc ol a t ion has begun through the dam 
and U increasing with the increased pressure, the (bate of the overtlow will probably 
not be hefora thu middle of September, but as the dam wains to he compow-d of large 
blocks of dolomite to within • few feel of the tap, a •iitlilm flood <* overflow U not 
anticipated. Neverthelc*. careful precaution* have been taken to ensure the safety 
of the inhabitants of tho valley below by placing marks at throe different Intel* above 
the firrr-bnt, th> higher! level being the safety-line of retreat for a musuntun flood 
The Tills con will be wsrntd by telegraph from flic lake of tho nature of the flood, amt 
■toe notin' wttl to ginn as Out water approaches tho top. All who hatv visited the 
spot ogne la thinking that there will b« In any ease a permanent lake mar* thau 
throe and a half mikw long.'* On July 23 the lake was still 131 bet below the level 
of the datn, which was reported tn b» completely saturated. 
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THE SOCIETY. 

The Society's Premises. -Tho Society’s rooms will 1» closed during the 
mouths of August and September, in order to cany on l certain alterations 
which tbo Council have decided are necwsary for the acoommodatiou of 
the rapidly growing collections of the Society, and the convenience of the 
increasing* number of Fellows who make two of the rooms for reading 
and research. It wus hoped that it might be powiblo to remove to larger 
premises, but this ha* been considered impracticable in the meantime. 
The olectrio light will bo introduced, increased library and map aooom- 
modntion will bo provided, and arrangement* made whereby the comfort 
of those who froquont tlio Society for reading and study will be secured. 

The New Lecturer on Geography at Manchester.— With the approval 
of the Councils of the Boyal Geographical Society and of the Manchester 
Geographical Society. Mr. Andrew J. Herborteon. Edinburgh, has been 
appointed lecturer on Geography at Owens College, in succession lo 
Mr. Ynlo Oldham. Mr. Herbertson has studied Goography in a very 
thorough manner, commencing liy a practical training in surveying, 
and afterwards attondiug lectures on Geography and collateral sciences 
at tho 1‘nivcmitie* of Edinburgh, Freiburg, MuntpelUsr, and Faria. 
He has. done practical work in botanical distribution, meteorology, 
and oceanography. 

EUROPE 

Geographical Research in the Central-Europeau States. *— Wh tl. In 

almost all the exterior countri** of our continent the rosin interest of geography U 
ooueeutmt.d on distant lands, and tha wealth of material which 1» brought together 
by tho labours of State departments (geological, topographical. statUucd. meteoro¬ 
logical, hydrographical, and historical) in the exploration of the country itself 
remain* for the moat part not worked up, in the heart of Europe, U in Germany, 
a movement was act on foot during lb# eighties which has for Its aim the 
rysterontic sdvsuccmcut of wientifio /Mmahk wmfc. Th» "Central Coraraiaslon 
for the Kientlfic geography of Germany," which at present (sinso the retirement 
of Kirrhhoff of llalle) la tinder the direction of 1’nnck of Vienna, baa, .luring 
the twelve tears of its existence, published a stries of works derated to tho 
camring out'of tho groat work isid down. Thna among others the Fonchumytn 
.-ur'./rul.oArn Und't mud t oHUund, (edited by Kirchboff in the name of the 
commission) has reached its fortr-first part (rol. rlU. l*rt 2), whilst the Uiert 
addition to the Handbmdxr z. <1. L, «. »*ob tha recently completed 
nnt volume of R. Lcp.ro«' * Geology of Germany and the neighbouring rogioas. 
Tl* priccl|xU Attention of tbo Cuwinlwion i* directed, bowow, now ob m ttui 
outset of its work, towsnb opening up the liiorature of local erogmiJiy by 
the compilation of a great • Bibliotheca Geographic* Germania-,’ which has been 
entrustod to P. Richter, of I tresdru. Among the materials for tlds groat work are 
ihr gaigtsphlcal and *tluwlogleal liibliogr*irfiie» of separaie German states and 
pmvincr*. of which those of the provinoea of East and W«t Pmssia, awl of Sioisu, 


♦ By I»r. K. Pi in ker, of Vienna 
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b*vr been the latest to appear. It is this line of activity oo the part of the German 
coinmiauon which has bow found vpscial favour ami iiuitaiioa in th« adjoining 
count rh-_- which on* allied to the German Empire by language or race. Thus not 
only is the publication of geographical bibliographies for almost all the crown 
territories of Austria meditated, but the same it the cnee io Snrilxeriaud, whsrc 
several p*rte of the ‘ Bibliography of 8wits Geography/ complied by Graf of Berne 
bare already appeared; anil In the Netherlands, where the • General Geographical 
Bibliography of the Netherlands * has alrea.lv beau brought to a conclusion. The 
latest phase ul this whols movement la tho change, already inaugurated at the 
last German •• Geographer.u^en “ (Vlenna-Stntlgart > of the “ Central Couimi*- 
•km * inl<) an “ Association for German Geography," and also the proptwud (bunding 
nf an independent “ Association fur the Scientific Geography of Austrin," which t<> 
all apiprarance is still eimr realization, and for the fnmls of which a considerable 
amount hss already been set a;art by Government. 

Periodical Variations of the Glaciers of the Alps.— The report for leas 
by 1‘rofaaaot Forvl uu this subject, appears in the JaArl-urh of the Swiss Alpine 
Club for 1802—3 (p, Uba). It begins with some notes on the Inundations caused by 
glacial catastrophes, which have an important bearing on the subject, as such 
catastrophes often occur at the times of the maximum advance of glacier*. With 
regard to that of St. Gsrvais in Savoy, Forel doubts the explanation which attri¬ 
buted It to the preeotsco of an internal lake formed by the melting of the ei-l— of 
one or several crevasses, on tho ground of tho small power of enlarging a cavity 
pots*sued by stagnant water within a glacier, lie is inclined to supj*. 0 that the 
acemnnlaiion of water was duo to Uut falling in or the naif of a tuuuel through 
which a glacial torrent flowed. This explanation avoids the necessity for supposing 
a variation of the phase of advance, now constant for at) the glaciers of the Vues./ 
of Uout Blanc. Attention Is next called to the definition by Professor Hfrhter, of 
Gras, from a study of the Tyrolese archives, of tbo dates of catastrophes connected 
with the glaciers «>f Vrnisgt and Uurgl, which will ho also those of tnaxtmnn. 
advance. Details aro then given as to the Increase or decrasae of individual glaciers 
in Switzerland and neighbouring ports of the Alp, Lite nsult of which is to show 
that since the previous report three more glaciers had proved to be increasing, 
Iwlngiug the total to 57 or a8. The general result ie — Massif of Moot Blanc, alt 
increasing; Alps of Valais, a good half increasing; Bernese Alps, some increasing; 
Aije of Dii, Giants, nod Gris-jos, ail decreasing or stationary. By a series of maps, 
Ford shows the gradual Increase in tho number of those advancing iu the Swiss 
Alp* and the Massif of Mont Blanc since 1875. In that year there was one only; 
in 1860, 12; in 1685, about $0; and in ltdK), about SO. 

River Fleet of European Russia.— The (hilowing little table give, a good 
idea of the growth of the steam licet ixt the rivers of Hussia during th* last right 
years. It gives the number of steamers In each of the river basins of European 
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ASIA 

Mrs. Bishop in Korea.— A letter has been received from Mr*. Bishop de¬ 
scribing the progress of her journey in Korea. Mn. Bishop arrived tu Koim at the 
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«ud uf I’Vbnuiry. After spending km week* la Seoul, «he hired a vampon ami 
•wounded the river Han from Seoul, where tirie-water cnn», to Yang-cbyon, I km 
than 60 mile* from tho rest rout, when *S« war prevented by • rapid from pro¬ 
ceeding furtlirr. The river i* very difficult of iiavigatlun owing lu the number of 
rapid*. In Itei latter Mrs. Bishop inform* ua of tier intention to aend by the lame 
mail a eel of note* on the south branch of the llan, mclmlin; a description of the 
country traversed, copies »>f her Itinerary on the rivrr, ami of a «keleb-uap *if 
the route, correcting the error* of the Japanese end Mr. Sabow 1 * rump*. But, un- 
lortmiuuir, a pretFcript dated from Muug-ciivon (V), north branch Qan river, 
informa us that In running a rapid in a norm har boat >m nearly swam pod, and 
all alter faapen wert hat. Having aaoeuded tid* river at liar a* practicable. Mu. 
BUhop nest intends to proeecd to Wonsan, u llirrv work*' Joumny, taking ill part 
Mr. Campbell 1 * route through the Diamond mountains. 

Boborovskya Expedition to Central Asia. — Detail* respecting the earlier 
vtagea of Captain Robmivaky'e expedition in Central Asia, the arrival of which al 
the Sa-chu netia «ra« announced In tbs July Journal, are |nihli*hod In Prtmrmtinn* 
.Vrfh'ifanyra, 1894, p. 10(1. Pmra the nelghlmitrhnod of the itsyk-kul, the ex¬ 
pedition Irak a route |<atallel to, but south of, that of fVjevnloky in 1876. |voooedin» 
liret down the vallsy or tlio Tckea. one of the hciul-*tream« of the III, the Ktlmiwk 
inhabitanti nf which lies mainly by hunting ami cattio-rearing, eomo hariey and 
millet, howevvr, being raised. The K-k-eu, on lmj-rUnt trilmlary of tho Teke# 
from tho euth-caif, was next ascended, tho route, however, deviating from the etroom 
end passing through a mountainous country, with gtneicra nnd snowy ridge* ami 
streams iVming in narrow valley*, much of the nick being conglomerate. A change 
wna noticni in the vegetation a* lint expedition advanced eastward, tint f.rrest* of 
(ire, which were al first teen, cenatuu after a time. The Koragai-lavtuu-dabuj, which 
divide* the Kuk-eu from the Choldik-uOl (the stream which flow* through the 
greater Yuldua valley into the liagnu-b-kul), is u gently *l"ping ridge with iwamp 
vegetation. The greater and leaser Ytthlna valley* were once occupied by an Alpine 
lake, whose water* have Iwau drained through • narrow ravine with jcrpatidicular 
•id**, tho at ream Sowing at a level almoet 6000 feet below that of tho surrounding 
country. The inhabitant* are Tongut Mongol*, who came from tho Volga twu 
hundred years ag», and live in complete isolation. Below th* ravine the valley 
ojs.na, thi: itrram branching much and forming wooded islands. In its lower 
part it U everywhere fruitful, bill abound* with ruins, the result of inn 
Dangan rebellion. The route next led to the river Algo across th* northern 
mountain*, the |*aaag* of which waa cosy. They are comwd with w.,«i 
ami pasture, with large poplars, cork-vims, and widow* in the vnllsya The 
Alg>> flow* in a deep valley of varying width, with poplars, willow*, roses, 
and other hiuhr*. Animal life it varied; cattle abound, ami wane cultivation 
(a carried on by the Tongut*. Proceeding downwards, tho level sinks until 
the depression of Lukchun. discovered by the brothers Grijmoilo, is reached. 
The preliminary observations showed that tho level is even lower than they 
supposed, the surface of the nit-lake Bodslnite being freer 980 f«t below the eea. 
The northern and wrutrrn parts are fairly fertile, with irrigation, and here the 
}«j|>ulatioti 1s congregated, consisting chiefly ol Mohammedan* of Turkish origin 
and speech, who cultivate corn, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and fruit-trees Svverei 
deviations from the a ho re route were made by Blent. Kozlotf, the second in 
command, in urier to extend the survey* over a wider area of country. The 
Aral waa tn excursion across the mountains which bound the Yuldua valley to 
the aouth, to the easts of Hngur, on the road between Kumar and Kurin. The 
ascent and descent were extremely steep, the summit ridge wild and rocky, reaching 
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• height of 14,000 foe; above tbr aca. During the dverenl the country beoaour 
mtve end more [ilrtnresquti ami the vegetation richer. The Bngur uaai* (popu¬ 
lation 2320, the majority Sarta) resembles the others along the Tian Shan. In 
the shop* the majority of the good* were Rumian, but some alto Gnglith. Kcaloff 
alto examined tho country at the warm of the .VIgn, where are several email lakes, 
and from Toksun, wot of the Lukchtm depression, made a preliminary journey 
eouthwmnl* towards Lob-Nur, the direction afterwards taken by the whole ex¬ 
pedition. An found by the brothers Grijmaiio, who advanced a considerable 
distance in thle direction, the whole country ia traversed by mountains, which 
«nr.U«e level depression*, some with a considerable amount of vrgetalhn. The 
fertile nadt of Kiall-Sinur, Koxlnffe furthest poiul, wee discovered by a hunter from 
Tokiun. Wild camel* ere found in tho vicinity. Th* latest news received from 
(spoon Koboruvsky le from tho nub of Sa-cbn. It U a short letter, dato>l May 14, 
Iran Knitted by tclrgrajih from Kuljs on July 7, and published In the lljtrbt! Mt »• 
ttnytr. Thb letter supplements the information given above. Captain ltolioroviky 
write*. “ By three excursion* nndertaken from Sa-chu tho expedition ha* explored for 
300miles the northern borders of tho Nian-SUan system, and for 175 miles its wmtheri) 
slope, on *1 of the Sa-chu meridian, where wo have cru**ed the range atul rUltwl 
the lakes of nurth-wret Tmidam-Kiiuuliti, Kliuituu, Sukhain, and Bulunghlr, tbo 
positions of which, as well as that of the main range,are different from thuae given 
uu the map. The Si-lai-kbe river has been followed for — •'O miles, from the moun¬ 
tain* to it* entrance into lot he Khalaehl. The wild Kuruh Ugh range Una been 
crusted in a north-western direction. Altogether wo luive surveyed 1000 miles. 
Tho meteorological observations have been inailn regularly for four and a half month*. 
We have also observed tho coming of the ajrring in both tho ia*i* and tbs moun¬ 
tains, the migration* <>f bird*, th* development of the don. etc. The collection* 
have mcival considerable additions. On May 21! Iho expedition will leave the 
oasis In explore the Kian-Shan system in the east, as tar as lake K-dto-N’or. Part 
of the ItlggagO will liv bit at St-chu. All well." 

Dr. Sven Hedin'i Expedition in Central A*ia — Dr. Sven Hcdin write* 
from Kashgar on June 11, with reference to the note in the January number of 
the Journo/ (rob iU. p. 58), la which the statement that ha was attempting to 
reach Lhasa* la the disguise of a Persian merchant was quoted from the I'trhamd- 
/eogaa of the Berlin Geographical Society. Dr. liedin gives th* follow ing account 
of hb work and plans. After crusting the Pamirs from Margkikn to Murgnb and 
Bulun-ktil, he reached Kashmir on May 1. On the way he had mode many 
Interesting ubecrratkma, an account of wldcb, from a Russian source, waa publbbcd 
lu the Journal for July (vul. Hi. p. 62). Besides important observations on tbo 
winter cllmato of the Pamirs, thee* included a study of tho froxan Kara-kul and of 
the glaciers of Mtutag-ato, which waa ascended to an elevation of 18,000 feet. An 
attack of Inflammation of the eyes compelled the explorer u< seek the comforts of 
Kashgar, but at the dote of writing be was preparing to return to the MitMag-aia, 
and make a thorough study of the mountain* bum Tagarma to KUail-eu from the 
geological point <>f view. A topographical map of the rout* will also be made and 
particular attention paid to glacial phenomena, including the dimeiikion* and 
movements of glaciers, the height of iba enow-line, and the extent of tbe ocvf. 
Thb work may occupy two months, after which Pr. Hedin intends to return t» 
Kashgar and prepare for an expedition to Lob-Nor, following the course of the 
Tarim, when observations will be ipecially made on tbe desert* and the movement 
of tbe aaml. At the beginning of next year he proposes to visit the Taghdnmbaab 
Pamir, and, if permission am be obtained from the Indian authorities, proceed by 
Kanjut (Dunu) to L»h, wbrre a caravan would be organized far a journey Into 
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Tibet. <)u ihi» expedition the mate of Xain Singh would b* followed pretty 
closely, etui proceeding by the Non-Shan, A l l slu n, and Ordus, the joamey would 
end at Pekin. Should it bo found practicable to visit Lhasa*, an attempt would 
certainly lie mode to do w\ only there i* no question of going disguised aa a Peraiau 
merchant, but aimply as a Europain, and well armiuL Dr. Sren lletiiu is kind 
enough to pramhw a farther account of hie travel* in Central Asia an hie return to 
Kashgar. Much valuahla information must certainly re*ult from hi* prolonged atudy 
of the natural condition of the moat intereating regions which he intend* to visit. 

Survey of Aden.— We ltave received a communication regarding the notice of 
the survey of Aden, which ap|» aiod nt the end of the article on " Tbe Survey* of 
India, 1891-02," in the Q*ogrctfhieul Jourmil fur August, 1802, p. 151, calling 
nttcuttuu to the fact that tbe survey had actually been carried out by Ur. Q. P. 
Tate, Government surveyor, Quetta, whuee •* unremitting energy and real " in the 
work has been officially recognized. Ilia name should therefore have been meu- 
tinned with that of Major Wahab. 


AFRICA. 

French Exploration in Madagascar. — In tbo Dsflt/i* of tbo Pari* Geo- 
graph'tcal Society (1893, port 8), M. Alfred Grand idler gives a sketch of the 
exploring work done by French traveller* in Madagascar during th» last thirty 
years, accompanied by four large-set lo map* embracing the greater part of the 
Warn), in which all their itineraries ore laid down, and numerous section* of tbe 
country along Iho route* given. M. Grandidier'i own surveys, carried out between 
lonf. and 1870, by which tbo ■ irograpbicol system of the island wa» Air lbs first 
time brought to light, form the most tmjxirUut contribution to the maps and 
line* that time he has been iu correspondence with many travellers, who have 
communicated, to him the reeulta of their surveys, which are now published in a 
collected form. The greater number of the ttinenriea naturally converge on the 
capital, end the north-eastern sheet which contain* this is the moat cloudy tilled 
in. The remainder occur primdpally in the south-east, and in a baud across the 
isiaud a little below Iho centra, *0 that the extreme north, uortb-wust, and south¬ 
west are the only pans not dealt with, llesido* M. Orandidier’s surrey*, the 
chkf are those of Ruble!, Gautier, Foucart, Cats! and Maistre, Authunard, Duuliot, 
and Besson. The work of explorers of other nation* (Muiicns, Sibcee, Deans Cowan, 
etc.) is not inserted, though iu value in the interest of geography is acknnwioigod. 
in thn same publication M. (Jrsndidier also publishes the notes..f the journey* made 
by MM. Besson and Doullot in 1891. The former give* an intonating account of a 
visit to the stronghold of the independent Tansia, who inhabit the forest truck east 
of tbe escarpment of the central mountains. As related by Mr. iWans Ccnvan In hi* 
paper published in the B.OA J'rotvtdimjt for 1882, tbe ret real atfotdwl by the 
olintwt inaccessible mountain of Ikongo has enabled a section of this tribe, under 
their chief lUuiiudraofaua, to resist mil thn attempts of the floras to subjugate 
them. Tbe Tansls are exceedingly disuustfnl of strangers, and it was only at the 
thirl attempt, after long cultivation of friendly relations by presents, etc., and 
finally by submitting to the oeremnny uf bluod brotherhood, that T)r. Uews.ii 
was allowed to ascend tbe mountain. A* far a* the village of Andrainuonvo, where 
the king wna then living, the slope is abont *5°. From this to tbs top it became 
neatly vertical, the path being encambmed by rocka and hidden heusmtii bruahwoed. 
Tbe summit, an elevated plateau 5 or 6 mils* long, i# covered with iblok brush¬ 
wood, aiming which ore tbo remains of the former village, now abandoned. There is 
a thick coveting »( will, ami rm«t crop* might be cultivated, except rice, for which 
the add it too great. The tribe was formerly disunited, but was brought under a 
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>ort of jintriorehal rale by the present king (now quite an old man), after hi* escape 
from »Ii*ht among the DeUiieo. Their wwial life U primitive, but conforms to 
natural law, theft being unknown and drunken no** rare. 

French Travellers in the Sahara. -The attention of Preocb traveller* baa 
of late been turned to tho *«t no lea* than to the north of the Sahara. The 
kingdom of Adnir was not long since the objective of the journey or M. Fabert, 
who, Itowcvtr, waa nldfgtd to return to St. LouL without attaining hit object. 
We now Itaru (C. R, l'arle Geo. Soc., 1884, p. 201*) that M. Qaaton Ikumet 
it making the tamo attempt, intending if pouible to continue hit journey north* 
wards ue far as Tendub, to the south of Morocco. The opposition of the King of 
Adrsr, who refuted to allow M. Fstirrt to enter hla kingdom, it likely to bo the 
chief difficulty lu hi* way. The projsjsed route 1* much the tame at that taken In 
1 8.T0 by Panel, when first the idea of establishing a connection iietween the Senegal 
and Algeria wae taking shape In Franco, Morocco being, as It turned out, the goal 
of hit Jottrney alto. No Kuropeau traveller, we believe, baa visited the capital of 
Adrar since hit day. Another French traveller, M. O. Debrel, boa lately visited 
the cassis of Tafileh, in South Morocco, which hod only twice before been reached 
by Knropoan* (/Vr. Milt., 1881, p. 148). 

Journey* in French Congo,— In the'restbsn endeavour to open up roc tea 
Into the far Interne of Airies, it often happens tliat intervening trad* uvarrr the 
. cas is are long Uft unexarained. This hat l ecu the case iu French Congo, in 
record to which M. Dybowtki, after returning from iiia expedition into ih* faaain of 
the Shari, found that, owing tu hit rapid postage through the coast region*, it waa 
Just these about which ha lisd collected tho least information, lie thcruCore 
determined on a new journey into the country between Loaugo and Libreville, in 
which the maps thtrwcd merely vague chain* of niountaica which bod been wen 
from tbo tea. Starting from tbc neighbourhood of Loango <C. R., Paris Gsv. Soc n 
1884, i*. IT (I), M. Dyhoweki, lu a itries of excursion* 1*tween the coast etationa 
and the Interior, reaching to about 00 miles inland, made a careful examination of 
the country and its inhabitants, among whom are the little-known N'kotni, and 
the Okra, a race >f Mooli stature (not exceeding 4 feet T Inches), yellowish in 
Colour, with light, reddish-brown, woolly hair. They are good hunter*, and make 
•tardy ptriers. Live specimens of the chimpanxce and gorilla were obtained, hot 
hare since died. Ths extensive collections brought home should yield good results 
when examined and claaaifled. Our knowledge of the parts .if French Congo off 
the usual root** has also been added to by the journey of M. Barret, cotnmUriimed 
by sorernmeut to examine the geology of the ootiutry, overland from FraticeviHe 
«m lbs upper, to Njoh 1 tin tho middle OgownS, and thence over the Moms de Crystal 
to Libreville. 

Baron v. Scheie * Journey in East Africa.— By tbr Ji.urr.ry •<( Baron v. 
Scheie to Lake Kyasa, aud tlienee by a direct route to Klhsa (November, 1888, to 
March,1894),* condensed rrjM.rl of which ajtpcftr* iu the frrutvh *• KnlouialNatt for 
May I, the lost hlsnk of aby great extent has disappeared from the map of 
German Fast Africa. The chief object* of the expedition were, firstly, the discovery 
of the best line of oecnmiininaikm between the newly founded station of laugenberg 
on Lake Nynsa and the coast; and, secondly, the suppression of the raid* of tbc 
Msfiti *ntl Macwingwxre (under tbr chlets Shahrnma and Mprpo) between the 
Kufljt and Rovnma, which had devastated district* of the Clangs and up to the 
very door* of Kilwa, and earned a great demaw of trade. Tlie out want rout* led 
*criaa th« rianga. rxplorod In 1885 by Count Pfuil, and from It* head-stream* 
autob a strip of tit* mint! plateau to !.aUe Nyasa, the posrage of the Sounding 
range* on the tail, uud of the Livingstons Range on the *ido of the lake, being 
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nxoeas'.vwly difficult. <>o the way * band of Mpcpv's people, tVX) strung. mu en¬ 
countered and routed by » detachment under Captain Ramsay; the UafUl chkfs 
<>a tin* Ulanga were visited, and severe paucities inflicted on those guilty at 
raiding. Tlieir country U well peopl'd, and agriculture u rxtotwivdy jicsctbcd, ao 
that their proletary habit. are nut the outn.me of want. The plateau la sparsely 
populat'd, probably owing to lls exposure to raid; but th« mil la fertile, ami 
tbs licit succulent grasses resembled tbos» of European meadows. Tim cattle* 
plagns which has visited so many puts of Africa has raged here too, but the 
•ttrririag cattle appeared strong and wail fed. The climate being coal and pleasant, 
the country w*m» wrll suited tar oolooixatlou. After some stay uit the lake and a 
visit to the rich Konde country, tbs rvturn Journey was begun from Amelia Ilav 
(the Wind ilafnn of Wlaamunn, rtf. JfiM., 181#, Map U) in 10® 30’ S.L, tbs 
passage of tha mountnina being here very easy. The country a> far as the btiwegn, 
the stream which joins the U la tigs at the Shucull (alio, b a gentle undulating 
plateau, extremely fertile, about 4000 fed above the saw, inhabited by th« Mag* 
wnngwera, who are great agrioulturaUats. The march ltd uuur the village of tbs 
chief Shxbruma, but alt efforts to Induce him to come to a SAaurt a era effectual. 
Beyond the Luwegu the country is more steppe-like, though still about 3300 feet 
above the sea. Though not unfertile, it is uninhabited. Details a* to tbs direction 
•if the routs am not given, nor is anything mid ns lo the site of the Luwegu where 
crasaed, or the position of the water-parting between the Rufiji and Rovuma basins; 
tbe publication of the results of Captain Ramsay’s surveys will, therefore, be awaited 
with interest. This route- from Amelia Ray to K11 era is recommend'd a • the heel 
means of communication with the station on l-akn Xyasa, tha exhumes of which, 
together with the prrsence of llis steamer II. r. Wisamami uu the bke (It b larger 
than any of the English vessels), U said to have greatly brood ltd German lufineace. 
The two things still wanting, in the governor's opinion, am a steamer on Lak* 
Tanganyika, and a line of custom-houses on the frontier, the trade lieing at present 
entirely in English ! minis. 

POLAR REGION* 

The Jackaon-Hamiworth North Polar Expedition.— in another part of 

the Juuraui will b* found a dstailod nr count of the objecta and equipments of this 
expedition. The HVm/ironf sailed from Greenhilhe at one p.m. an July II. 
Among tbw* present to say brow-oil were Mr. Clements Markham, Prebiiont of the 
Society, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ouimattuey, and Sir Alien Young. Mr. Hanssworth 
was also present to mt farewell to the staff of an expedition wbioh bshae ei|uip|«d 
so handsomely, ftninra the dr|arluru of the expedition tha faitoaring letter n’as 
sent to Mr. Jackson by Mr. Markham : — 

•‘Mv bkaji Mb. Jackoov, 

“ l cannot lot you leave England without wishing you all possible success 
in the glorkiua, but must arduous enterprise which yuq have undertaken. Yun have 
the great advantage of having rocelnd mnnificent and unstinting aid in tbe equip, 
ment cf the expedition, and I make no doubt that you will be fortunate in your 
com(*niont. Still, everything must d«|«nd on yourself, and the command <rf such 
an expedition is no light matter when its object is to achieve so great a snoce&s. In 
yomr hands, for the time, U the An tic fame. Yonr country and I feel sure that 
you will rise to tb* high level of your great undertaking and worthily uphold British 
credit and renown. Accept my most heartfelt wishes for your well-being, for your 
success, and for your tafe return. 

“ Yours very tlncendy, 

“ Cuxrm B. Mascha it." 

We rain only wish tbr ex|*<lit.ion the most com plate success. 

Na IL —AtiUOTT, l»»4.J j, 
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The Wellman Arctic Expedition.— Mr. Waller Wellman’# expedition u> tb> 
Arctic regions mi Spitsbergen, left IVomin* on Slay 1, IflUt, In the •.learner R&f- 
wtaM Jarl, with 4h# purpu*» of making "a ilssh foe the pile " along ftrny’t Uue of 
advance in 1827(see rul. ill. p.336). Thu President of the Royal Geographical Society 
received • telegram from Colonel Polities and Captain Yownley Parker ilated from 
Tremscc on July l‘J, giving the first .infinite information »« to the pmgma of th« 
expedition, and unfortunately tha n*w» I* far from reoMuring u to the prospect of 
ultimate iuixta*. The stam-yachl SaiJe of the Royal Yacht Squadron reached 
Spitsbergen, atal on July 6 communicated with Danes Island. Mr. Wellman** We 
station. Thu geologist of thn expedition, Profraw* Owen, wa* found there alow 
in charge of the htttae and stores. He repotted that the liaguv-tld Jurl had reached 
Duties Island on Mar 7, and. after landing a portion of the atore*, left on May 10 
fur Seven Islands, promising to return about May 17 for Professor thvim. This la 
she latest news known np v- July R, The ship never returned, and the Norwegian 
salrus-hunten cruising uif Yerlitgnti Ilook hail seen nothing of her. In addition to 
tin* craw of nine men, Mr. Wellman and fifteen companion* were on board the vessel 
when alia left Danes Island, ami U is possible that they may hare landed on tha lea 
ami proceeded on their hoot and sledge Journey to the north in lafety. Thure eatt 
be Little doubt that tha Kagnuuld Jarl lino been beset lu tin loe and pro!Mb)y lost. 
The .S aid* aat out in search of the miaaing vessel or her crew, but was stopped by 
the f»ck >c* north of Hakluyt's Headland in latitude 60’ 10*. anti after skirting the 
park ice In Vcrlegtn Ilook without finding an opportunity of entering It, she had 
to return, a# her coal was running short. Should Mr. WaHtnan and in* party suc¬ 
ceed in returning to Dane* Island, thorn will only be enough provision* there to bud 
the whole number of men three month*. A telegram to the Ti>uu from Trent** 

• itppleiuenta th** infocmatiou sent U> the Society In a few jiartlculars. The SiiiZ* 
tnet the experienced arctic whaler ami sealer, Captain .Inhnrmtsen, on July 8, wh«> 
)m. ] been some diitauce north-cun of Spitsbergen, and It was his intention to return 
to tho north-emt as soon aa th» loe )<nnitted, In order to look for Mr. Wellman. 
In any case he hop* - to bring home Professor Owen. 

The Peary Belief Expedition. -The Peary Auxiliary Expedition railed 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on July 7, on board the stearnor F<kot>, for 
Inglefishl Gulf, Greenland, to bring homo Lieutenant Peary’s party. They will 
call at Corey Island, ahem the Swedish naturalists BJ-riiug and Kmllslcuiu* were 
•snwkcsl tn the ocLoourr Jlip/iU in ISOS, and will also search ut Cape Fsnulay etui 
Clarence Head to ascertain tire fate of the naturalist*. The jmriy will explore Jouns's 
Sound and make a chart of tbs coast, returning to Rowdmn Usy far Lieutenant 
IWy at Septum her L Tlic expedition Is expected to return by September 30. 
Dr. Oitlin, the Swedish tixdogist. Professor Chamberlin of Chicago Uuivorsity, and 
IWessm W. Uhboy of Pnucetmi University, ore mumbera “f the forty, which Is 
nrntrr riot IrsuWri.ip .4 Mr. Hryaut, Secretary -f tlm PhiladelphiaGeographical Club. 

OEKEBAL 

A New Geographical 8ociety.- Ry it* incorporatUm last ye*-, tli- Gv- - 
greplikcal Club of Philadelphia. founded. In 18111 by Professor Angelo Hcilpriu, has 
iaoMiui practically a new geographical society, as in ordinary membership appears 
to 1 m unlimited, aud It* object* ore “ the furtherance of tb* •citnu;. of grugrajih} 
and the promotion •>( geographical studies gen era lly. 1 * A tnedal, termed Uni Elisha 
Kent 1C *n* M Bilal, is to be awarded annually lor some piece of geographical research 
or exploration corrlrd out tn the two years preceding the award. Tho Hoard of 
Directors also hare the power " to create himurary professorships of Political ami 
Historical Geography, I'hysrcol and Descriptive Geography, Aiithrojwgeography, 
Military ai.d Naval Geography, and Cartographical ami Topographical Geography." 
There is a periodical Rulirtin, two mmiNrj of which iiave been issued. 


OBJTUAJrr. 


!7h 


OBITUARY. 


General Robert Maclngun, R.E 

G ex Ell a I. It. Mulauas, r.e., who dind in London on April 22 hut, mi Ixirn in 
Edinburgh in l&K), am! vr»« lha thini son of Dr. David Mjclagan, Physician to 
ih* Korea ami Surgeon in Ordinary to thr Queen for Scotland, another «rn li 
no* Archbishop of York, and l’rufe«oi Sir iKxigla* Mnclagan id Ediuliutgh 
i* a third. Ho was educated first at tin High School and University of Edin¬ 
burgh, aud afterwards at Addiscombo, whonce ha passed with credit into the 
Seagal Engineers. Hr Joined tint head-quarters of the aappen and minora at 
Delhi In March, IH12, anil in the followtty October «raa ordered to proceed to 
Firoicpur, whither our victorious troops were then returning front their successful 
uaiupoigu iu Afghanistan. After eenriug for *omo time as assistant to Sir William 
Maker hi Kumat, and for a farlof period In 1H45 as Executive Engineer of Karachi, 
we find Maclagan actively employed In the Sikh war, ami entrusted with the 
measures for tbo defence of Lahore iu case of attack, an event which fortunately 
•’id not crane off. In ltH7 hu was appointed Principal of the new(.tril Engineering 
OoUeg* at (turkl. A visit to the United States iu 1S53, paid at the instance of 
the Government of India, raiabUzl him to study the system of education there 
pursued, and led to the formation of eoscral notable friendships. In the following 
year Maclagan obtained his captaincy, ami the same year saw him mtrrieu to 
Patricia, daughter of Patrick Giliuour, Evj., of Londonderry. < in the outbreak of 
the Mutiny thn Kiirupwins had Iu be accommodated iu the works bo[w at Kurki, 
where Maclagan was again employed. The force available for defence there ran- 
dvted of about ninety Europeans, civil and military, all under the command of 
Major IWinl Smith. until I lie Utter was colled to Delhi o rlilef engineer. The 
little garrison were cheered hr various expedients: a gazette " for private circulation 
rally” was started, the Quean's birthday was duly observed, and Divine tarries was 
never neglected. Of Mac lagan at that time Mrs. i laird Smith writes, “Ills grand 
services, U« revolution, hie sleepless care for all, ami bis special lender vara for 
all who were left meet lonely, is hardly to be described." In 18C1 lie waa pro¬ 
moted to be lieuu-rofoncl, ami became chief engineer and secretary to the Punjab 
Uuvemmait. Among various irajurt-ui works inaugurated during his tmmru \4 
office may he mentioned the Utri Ifoab Canal, while work was commenced un th» 
hutiiud Canal, the bwst River Canal, and In the improvements of the western 
.lumna and oilier inundation canals. Railways were introduced into the pro¬ 
vince, and the formidable task of bridging the great riven waa taken hi hand. 
The high-road from Delhi iu Peehawtir was partly laid down, and many minor Reals, 
Imdges, buildings, and other public work* were brought tv completion. General 
Macing an retired In January, IfeTu. Us tx cairn- a PulhiM-cf the Loyal Geographical 
Society in ititl, aiui was let •otne yron on the Council- He crmtrihntod .dentifl. 
(■apers to various periodicals, among which may be mentioned one ou the ” I liver- 
Maios of India," read before Section E of tbe British Aseociatiou In lStto, at the 
Aberdeen meeting. In concert wtth Colonel Yale, he prepared a memoir of his old 
chief. Sir William Haker, which was printed for private drculati.rn. and until recently 
he waa engaged hi writing a life of Akbar. General Mvlazau was a man uf active 
tuibita ami strong, though tolerant religious views. He has left a widow, two 
daughters, ami four sous, one of the latter bolug in bis father's old corps, and one In 
the IWigal Clvti Berrios. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pont Dnntuore't * The Paul tr*.’ 

Ynknturaa. Japan. Mot 10, IftlL 

Ik lit* February ti umber of the (Ita-jntphieal Janrnitl, which, owing to ray absetiue 
iu the East, i lie re not yet received, but happened to read the other day at Shanghai. 
! noticed amongst the contents an unsigned article entitled ‘Two Books on Central 
Asia. 1 I regret I was not at home at the time the article was published, for then 
I ronld haer referred to ray book, ami aliould therefore hntr* been in a lietter position 
to reply to the somewhat unfair strictures and not wholly accurate statements of 
the writer. 

As I have no means of referring to my hook, I must endeavour to reply as best 
I can front memory. 

I take It tor granted, of course, that the writer has travelled through the 
countries that 1 did my beat to describe, and lias also with his own ever gaxsd upon 
all the scenes that I depicud, otherwise he could never have the face to say that 
some of my Illustration* wrre good, “though the greater part can hanlly be said 
to give a faithful representation of the scenes they are meant to depict.” 

The writer complains that although, in the preface of my hook, I state that “ it 
has no pretensions beyond being • faithful daily record of the wonderiugs of Major 
Both* and myself," eta, yet that I “ frequently treat of matters that ore usually 
considered to lie within the domain of the geographer," etc-, and that “if the 
Jourrty had km n ode over ut kntwn ground and in a new country, wo should 
have welcomed with gratitude Ltcd Punn,eve's attempts to furnish us with sums 
preliminary knowledge of the geography cf the region he had visited.” 

In reply to tbit, I would ask the writer to furnish the names of any English 
travellers or explorers who hav« crossed the Clin-Cbu Mountains and come down 
the Postkee Biver to SanjiL 

Because I am not a “professional surveyor" and a “trained geographer,” 
therefore I am out to have an opinion of my own, nor to boliove what I see with 
ray own eyes, bat 1 am to take everything as gospel that 1 see printed on the 
maps. Why? Because those maps were prepared by “peofesrirmitf surveyor*" and 
“ trained geographer*.” 

Would the writer of tbs article be surprised to hear that, in the map supplied 
to me by the authorities in Calcutta, the Akin river (eu the Pamirs) ia made la 
run south-west after its junction with the Ak-BaUal, and join the Ab-i-Ponj at 
Bar Punjab, and to hare no conucctbra whatever with the Murghab or Bortang? 

Also that the said SIurghah river la nude to rise near (Jo-Be! and run north 
up to the Karakul, and then, after running ewf a range of mountains, com™ dnwu 
smith and south- west to Kiln Waraor, quits indi pendant of the Aksu river, 
although they am otto and the same river? 

Also that in the earns map the Bulunku! (not the Pamir one), out of which 
flows the fin river, ia located 10 tulles north of it* proper paallluo, ami the Ge* 
river is deplotcd as rising out of lha east end of the little Karakul, which is 
situated as many miles to the sooth ? 

In anuther map the Pamir lake Bulankul—which, as I mention in my book, is 
almost part of tba Ycahii-Kui, at the west extremity of the AUchur Pamir—is 
depicted as nearly a whole degree further west, whereas the two are connected by 
inch « short river that tliay appear atekust me lake. 

1 could quit* rainy other instances where these “professional surveys** ” and 

trained geographers " hare made their map* wot /ram pettonal obsrrra/foas, but 
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from information supplied to thorn by ti>e Kirghix, whole statement* are wholly 
unreliable. 

lie then finds fault with my altitudes. 1 merely gave tlui readings of Major 
Roche's and my aueroiils, also supplied from the same sourer a« the maps, nod, to 
show bow little confidence J placed in onr aneroids, I mentioned the fact that 
there waa a difference of several hundred feel between the etitration of the Chakmak 
lake above the sea-level aa taken by Captain Trotter in 187$ or 1874. and Captain 
Yotmuhusbanu in 1891, and as many hundreda again between tho readings of uor 
aneroids in 188$ and Younghuabond'*; and. if 1 reiiieml^r correctly, I think 1 
finished the witiim by saying. “So much for anranil barometers.” 

Aa to the height of Lbs Mustagb-Atta, the mb lake was the printer’s In taking 
my 3 for an 8, and the writer has worked himself into a most unnecessary state of 
excitement otct It. 

Aa to thv controversy over the source of ths Oxtia, I bars already given my 
reasons for believing the nver Amu Daria rises iu the CliakraaV lake and runs to 
Kilo Warner nuder the name of Aksa or Oxua, therefore I shall not recapitulate 
them. I have met other Pamir travellers who are entirely of my way of thinking, 
men who have been there in Government employ, and wheae opinions weigh more 
with mo than those of the theoretical geographers wlio write long letters about 
places they have never seen. 

On tho subject of Chor-icui and ihmg-kul. 1 repeat they arc two distinct lakes, 
and not separated by a "dividing spit of sand,' but a grassy known which aepiaratea 
them entirely. The tiro lakes are some distance apart. If ever they become one 
in summer, aa tho writer of the article seems tu think they might, thou in my 
opinion 1 would aay that the Uussian fort, which is very few loot abovo the level of 
the lakes, wonld be washed away annually. 

Referring to my description of the Kirghix tribes, tho writer says I am • tnla- 
1 radiug in giving their name* aa (a) the Xaiman, (6) tUu Kipciiak.** etc., ami that 
« tho Kipchaks are not Kirghix by blood or descent." 

My information was derived from the headmen of tho different Kirghiz tribes t 
lived amongst for five months, but, uf course. If the writer knows more about ibr 
Kirghix than tlie Kirghix tlunnsclvea, I have not another woni to aay . 

As lit the Sorts 1 oarer said they had anything to an with the K Irgldx; on the 
contrary, 1 dietiociiy suted that a Kart waa the Inhabitant of a Uiwn, and gave Ike 
•leritaU'U, of tho word, and that if a Kirghix bocamn a townsman lia would become 
a Kart, but thet if a Sart went to live a nomad life on the Pam ire ho could never 
become » Ktrghla. 

As to the tiitnsae Tana/a Ucibra publishing my book I wanted to dlaiiegmah 
between the Clilnewe Tuikia and other Tutkii, such as Yarkandis Katbgaria, etc., 
and. although adhering to Chinese Turkesun as ths locality, 1 was adriaed by a 
distinguished member of the Council of the R.G.S. to coll them Cldnme Tartars 
rather than Chines* TurkisunU. 

Again, as lo the Surtna-Ush, or Black-stone (oalled by all p receding " trained 
grograpbere * and “ pevfef eional enrveyura * Bomatash, whioh means nothing at all, 
whereas Purina is a Persian word for “block," and MsL.of course, at or cry cme knows, 
(a “atone "in Turk!), I saw it in the tmneura at Taahkrnd, but could get no Informa¬ 
tion fmtu the Russians as to date, the stone being badly broken. The translation 
was given lo mu at Kashgar by Mr. Macartney, tbs English political officer. 

In conclusion, the animal the writer suggests to have been a female bnrhtd was 
undoubtedly a kasiura, or mtuk dear. Dow he got there I don't pretend to aay, but 
Major lUrhv, thre* axpurhraced Kaaltmir shikari**, and myself all saw it within 
<10 yards and through stalkiug-glasae*. ( iiaii no rifle with me at the moment, and 
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nnftctui.audy Major Koche tulared U, othrewUe wo might hare Urn! iho ikin gnu 
8m.il to twtlfv to the individuality of the animal. 

Dmowii. 

June 11 

Aa 1 have no desire to retract any •Utomtnt mail* In the colic* «l Lwd Dun- 
xnotMM hook on the iWln, or to nu dify any of the remark* It contain*, I «*• no 
ncoestity to eater into a cinjtrovHny. Lord Dunmore'a letter i» not <)uite relevant, 
not are'come of hi* tincture* to the point. I would only oWttc, there lor*, that, 
in criticizing wuur portion* of hia book, 1 did »> fr..ui a ge»graphical jeant «f view 
only, and *•■«/! no intention, a* he appear* to think, of topjwrtiiij: the incorrect ami 
oUobto maps of iho Government of India Surrey Department. Whan Lord Dun- 
inoro write* that ho ru furnished hy that dr|iurtni«nt wrlli a map contain in ^ 
•everal glaring aiiaukt*, he dc*> not aurptia* me. Having nu aumcUou with 
the Surrey Department. I am tvol cvncernod in defending their maja 

Tint Writs* or run Norton. 


Thf Egyptian (intyrpmrul't Irrigation Atlas. 

The Public Work* Ministry oi the Egyptian Government has published a (oil" 
volume (22 x 30 inches) under th* titlo, ‘ IVreunial Irrigation and Flood Protec¬ 
tion foe Egypt.' Tb» index contain* a llat of 29 plates, of wbkh 17 have been 
lithograph»id. The other title* probably refer to sketches and draught* in the 
Public Work* Department. Thor* ia a great d«I of detailed geographical and 
totognphieal information, which ha* lieen secured at pent pain* and expetnr, 
relating chiefly to tl»e level* of the NU* from Gebd SUsileb to Wadi Half*. 

Plate* nr. and xvi. am not, however, a correct geographical description of the 
•outhcTH Fayum, the Ghaniq, and Kaiyan tuuiu* Tin* are* of cultivation in map 
XT. wrongly cotsva a cowddermhbi aint of desert. Thvrv *r», alw, tbouaand* of 
«e(M <d cultivated lend with nuineruua village* on what Is here marked as desert, 
lying to the west of the “ Hahr Nttlah " (Major Brown’* map, 1892). '* Ner.iab ** 
hero fignrwi a* * Nartet." 

The nomenclature of tire Wadi Kaiyan ha* been arbitrarily changed, la the 
/V«Winp> of the 1LG-S. of October, 1887. there is a map draughted by ra« en¬ 
titled, "The Fayoum and the Itniaii Bum.’ It fallowed, ia certain feature*, th« 
map drawn for ths Berlin Geographical Society by Dr. fichaeinfurth (ltd. xai. 
Tat 2, 1886) Name* appeared upon th« German map, und upou thuee dmwo by 
me and adopted by the IlriUih ami Italian Government*, which bad thus a (ire- 
acriptiTO rutht to lie regarded a* [*rmancnt. Tbi* wiu especially the ca*e in regard 
to dm extraimiinary depression lying irumeduitely remtlgmm* to lit* Gharaii basin «u 
the south. It* #xul«ucr was revealed by the lino of level* mu by uie in 1885. outu- 
imiiiieatcd to I>r. Schwcinfnrth far hi* map and so ootid by him, and limited on tb# 
map of the B.OJL (1687). It ia an area of very irregular shape, with • maximum 
length of K tulle* ttwl breadth of about 5 mil**, Iwlow the level of liigb Nile ( +33 
metre*) In the jdjicmt Nil* valley. It drops to nearly ra-lavat. but rite* again to 
a cof of + 38 metres, where it connect* with a second l«*m In tnm coirnnunicnttog 
hy a ref of + 2fi metres with th* large Kaiyan drpreasion. A* it «a» of m» known 
importance in 1882. aed therefore namuhaa, I called it the Wadi I.ulu. Tin* name 
appear* on my map of 1888, on the War Offlcs revision.ami the map of the Italian 
Government, a* wall as that of Major Brown, 1892, p. t«>. Lulu in Arabic mum* 
" * pearl* The name ha* been popularised among the native*, and fully accepted 
IU Kfiypt- It will. I think, ha cineeded tliat ill avoiding the use of a personal 
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Enmpean tan* l wtod In accordance with a tjurii that comment. .1*11 to cr- 

‘"^tSTuUIo Work. Miuistry lum, bow«v«. .ttarJuai to tbia valley the name id 
co. of iu angittoert, but 1 tm.t that, m accordance with amuraocre p*en m». to., 
will tmt bo repeated la any future edition. Tha unknown ami uncouth nan* 
Muajp-t" It a mUplaced aubetituie for the “ Ha«ar Mtmclutki (8ahtinil|«) "1 
I>r Schweiiifurih. ” 15.hr Relama." th. unWaml Arabic wurd far a dry rarme. u 
here green to » bill and a prepored canal. “ Salty Marl.with ^ 

Plattif r.!nv ” and “ Parisian limestone, ’ aw term* rmuufc-lly improper. I I.wh at- 
< 0 *. of minor blunder,, but it will be efficient if cartographari take nolo of there 

Cora Wunrnucr, 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1893-94. 

7Kfeu.il Onlinarji Mating, Juno 18. JgiM.-CttMEXT* It. MakkhaS.. 

Esy.. r.n. 9 .. President, in the (!hnir. 

Ei**crmx.s— EJumnl TTorxndm Buxton ; Or. J.ycph IHttall Jmif man; W- H. 
Jimop; William Ia Qtuax; Alfrri JxAu Barton Ihptiuy. 

Tbr Paper rornl wa* : — 

U A s, lrr#r a iho English Lake*." Ry l>r. Hugh Robert Mill 

JtofemfA Ordinary Me tiny. Jama J5. 1 8iM.-Cl.no:* r< IL Markham. 

E*^, cut., r.m>-. I‘nut id nut, in ilto Chair. 

Euutims.—.Uom* GUlxrl S. Bxtyn.n (lit* Kitgf* Uoyd Ihjta); Pout I nr s 
W U i.,; Until Hail i%tvthrrh,iu; Al/rot /Autry CuilUr; Arthur G. Ihyrlou. 
U.B.C.S.; Captain K. St. C. Painbtrlon, H.E.: Frtdmnri Port" ; Huy*. P f '<~. 
C£.: Jama Gibb Shaw. 

T'iw Paper* read wore 

1. *• Kaflristan." Ry G. S. Robertson, can. 

2. * Tb» Jackjon-Harmawertb North Polar Expedition." Ry r.ft. Jackson. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to tic. Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.8«., TMimrinn, &.O.B. 

Tua following abbreviation* of noun* and lh« adjective* derived from Hum are 
oundejw to indtoair to* own* of article* from otow pubhoattona. Ooograj bi »1 
nul*i an in «*nh care writton In full 


uwinio — -- 

A. = Academy, Aradrmle. Akademie 
Atm. re Annul*. AironUa, Annalin. 
a = Bulletin, BolltUino. Holettm. 

Oim. = Crnmnoree. Commercial. 

C It = Ceinpto* Rendu*. 

Krdk. - Krdknnde. 

O, = Geography, Geographic, Ooografla. 
Gtm. — tieetillaebaft. 

I. re Institute, laaUtnticn. 

.1. = Journal. 

M = Mittidlimgen. 


Mag. - Slacari 

M Vroeeedui] 


lur. 

1*. * Proceeding*. 

11 sr Koval. 

Ret. = Ilotricw, Rorue, Im'TUU. 

8. Society, Sotflrt#, S. Lkab. 

SUab. = Sitmnffabericlu. 

T. = TraeaaeUinuc 
V. - Vertnn. 

Vrrit = Verliandltingen- 

\y - \VUeru»dnifl. ainl compound* 


= Mjtleilimffrn. X- — Zeilanhrtfl r , , . 

On "cwranl of Um ambipity ibo pr.1* tba ai a. cfbo otaln 

too liat below U drauSml by tbo bmgtii and breadth of too cotrr in tnrJta* to 
uMlWt holf-ineli Th* (i«e «.f the Journal U 10 x lif 
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Aurtna-Bangarr Grittingrr 

Di* Verihiiilung dci sUilUirhiiti fVv.iltt-ruug OMltnuteli-ruguu uacb 
•lir Huhenlogo der Ortr. Von Pr. Karl Cirisoim.’fr. Scpi-rat-Abdruck 
ana den " MittMlmigeu der k. k. Utographiarliru Goolktehoft.** Xr. 

S tt. 4 Virnnu, 1891. Sin- <4 x C|, pp. 30. /WW by tkr Author 
Austria—TyreL OMmt 66 (1S3«): 7-10. Zemmrkh. 

TtooUohe and Romauets In Tirol, 18WI14* 1890. Von Pr. Zemin rich. 

•n.l. papt -T onaiyaa* the litii-maHe erjinpreittoo of the prr<rtmv. of Tirol, shotriug. by 
moan* of a uut}i In colour*, the district* in ahirh Herman and I Lallan respectively 
predominate. 

Caueasn*—Abkhaun Glcim* 68 (1894) : 17-21, 89-45, A4-A7. 73-76. R.^li„ 

Pic Abchawtu. Sm ethnographim-ht. Skirxc von X. T. Soldiiu, 'I'idu, 

Denmark—Surety* 0**rHyt Damik* Pidota. ft (1894): Xa L Zathanie 

Bcinairkninger oni Ontdniaalinjr, d«ua Par man! vg Omr-anir. Al Olwnt 
Zachariw Plat**. Pp. 13. 

Contain* a map of the line* of rjiirit-liivrllliig carried out in lit* survey of Denmark. 
Aeonnllajr to U* umiol rkmndiniman habit, each paper in tlx rohims i* aenuratclr 
l*K™t and,.beyond *aying that it i* in tha first part. m. detailed refuronoo U poulUn. * 

b(laail and Walaa Brahncr. 

Tlio Comjtn-hnmirr lia*<-ttocr <.f England and Wale*. Kdlipd by J. H. 1 
Brainier, r.u.«A. [VoL 11. Oao-Hoo.] London. W. Mackumo. 1891 
Size 104 X7, pp. SUr.'. Map, and Plat*, PrrtrmUd by Ik* JSdttor. 
lira wasoud r.dutnc of ltd* fiartoUcar keep* up the nharaotar of tha first. 

Trance Anthropology. Urn*. g. JafAnsp Pari, (3) 1 (1694): 1-80. ColUgnou. 
Anthropologic de I* Krauoe. Dordogini, Charcuto. <. reuse. Corrioe, Haute 
Vlenna. Par lo Pr. R Col lignum M niacin major h 1’Bcolo do guerre. 

.V ecrio* of Iran of the group of departluuata trader consideration shoe* the dia- 
Ihhutiun of mean fiairhl, colour of hair and eyta, and diimtnairanof bead forth# people 
Tli.t diacuHion i* Tory complete, and take* dno notice af the inlluenoo of Reographlratl 
anvironmont in roiatlun to radial peculiarities 

Pnaoe—Bay of Biieay. CM. UB (1891): 133-123. Hantrac*. 

C.rarant* at Its rent* anr la ehto da* Intude* de Gascogne. Koto da 
Af. Ifoutreux. 


Trance - Lakes of Toogea C.H 118 (1881): 11U3-I164. Thonlat. 

ktudr dm Uti de Gvrardmcr, Longnuier al Uctonrnemer don* tea To*ee*. 

Xoto <ie Af. J. Thonlct 

Tlx three lake* referred to in thl» note had the maximum depth* u r ] 19. [<«. * n J 
38 font la the order gireu above. 


Trance Bhenr. flee. Q. 35 (1891): 1-72. Hotu. 

Le Canal de JottrUon dn Rhone it Marseille, j»r J. Chariot Hour. 

This paper it rinhlr Illustrated with mops, and it will form the Miblcet of a ui.tr tn 
the Monthly Rao.nl. 

Oarmauy-Ki/al Tollmans. 

IKe Kifcl. Von Dr. Oltu Collmam. (Pojschuiifjrii xur dt-ulscin u Landu- 
ond VdUMt . . heransgegrU-n rt.n l>r. A. Kuchluiff. Aolitcr Band 
Heft 3Lj Stuttgart, J, Engr.lhorn, 1894 Sura 9 x Cj 
Thia n M inu il r trill he auitmutriml Alnewbcn-. 

Oemany Oldenburg IhmUrke 0. IWUU, IT (1891) r 97-lit lollmaan. 

Pn- Waldnngcn und der Wahlhan de* Hunogtnm* Oldnntrargim Ralinmn 
dir t oiluwPlaciutfllieheu Enlwlekelun*. Auf *nuuU*chn Grundlarre 
dargratefll ran I*r. f*»ol Kellmaun Mil Knrte. 

The map ifinatruln the dletribulhm of *tati- fore»t* and other wood* in the Pm lir 

Gannnny-Aaxooy Sehrmhar 

KlimoJograpUe dc* Khnlgreidx Sn ben Ent,- MItUiinng von i’raf. P r 

.*<*" r ' ***• TafWn. HtnUgort, J. Eopxlhoru. 169ft Sir. 

9J X 61, pp. {**. 
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Thi* i* Part I. of yhL 8 o t KirrliUolT* •eri«i! “ToT*chnnge» sur rfmtaobsn 
uud Volkeinuilu." 

Gamany—Wllxibsrg f.’I.Jiua 6i (I81M): 381-385. Xhrsnbnig. 

Dt* gcograplilarho Bodctitung Waning Voo PriY»tdoc«rul Ur. Karl 
Shrtmbarg, Wllrxburg. 

Thii paper is the r*ri»*d and augmented verriio of a j>»jwr read tu the Whrxbiirg 
nUinrtmt Hoctvty, and praaenU a Rw-l ..pltiaar of tb* geographical ctiadi ti a ua of the 
•urrcun dings of the town as affecting iu hiatory. 

Holland. Blink 

NtdrrUnd en »jao Uowanor*. Handbook tier AjtrdrijloVnmUi on Votkoo- 
kendo nan Nederland, nut Kaarten tn AfWblicgen. door Ur. II. Blink. 

S toU Amsterdam, S. L. ran Looy, ole. Siso l» x CJ, pp. (roL ».) ail. 
ami UM; (ml. IL) 575: (yo|. ill.) till, and WO. 

A *ampli/t* geography of Holland, (firing an account or Ilia physical fcatuna. 
the climate, flora, the distribution of jKipuliitlou, atul the political di»Utoua of tn- 
country. 

Iceland fJ. TidArl/i l* (1S»-W): 167 2W. Thoroddnn. 

Ibis* i Veatrr-SknpUfrlb Pyawl pan Iidnnd I Sooomnrrn 18QU. AT 
Aiijnnkt Th. Thoroddsen. Mol Kort og Afbilduingnr 1 og tulcnfnr T-xton. 

This w a detailed record of the author*• latest jonrorv In Iceland, with a dearrip- 
tlon of tbu geology of the district* Mailed, lllu*Unle»l by a zoological map of Vostnr- 
akaptafclls-syaael atul a-veml d lag rain a. 

Iceland Dr*. fiat /.nil. Btrlln SI (18tM): 2fat>-271. Cahnhttav. 

Z»ei Somnuirtciiau In Inland Von Herr Ur. t >. Cuiinhthm. 

Dr. Othnlmim arc miauled Ur. Kail Urasniunn on bit Icelandic loon, deaortboil 
in t hit Journal, to), ill. p. 281 

Inland—Cam. F. U. Jrfak -t. S(lSUt): 805-31(1. Bothanm. 

On auino area in Uie fillirg na Calll tag b lhntr.i l. cxv Muatb. By K. 0. 
Hothnram. 

Th» “ ravra " dtacrilwd In tbla paper an nuliterrauean rhaiutwn of huiuun enn- 
ainicUon, or at least modified by building entrance passages. 

Ireland- Qalway. P. R- IriA jL 3 (ISM): 317-371). Bnwna 

The Ethnography of Itilshholln and IniaheUaik, <», Galway fly Chsrlra 
H. Browne. x.D., of the Anthropological Laboratory, Tnnity Collegis, 
Dublin. 

Thi* inquiry was carried out on tbe eonic principles a* tliatof tbc Aon Isle* already 
■ receded in Uuse pages. Tbc |*pef is Illustrated by photographs reproduced on a 
rather amall made. 

Ireland—Jaoobit* War. CrXtUT' 

Hie Irish Iiotne Library. The Jacobite War in Ireland (IS88-KWI). 

By Charles O’Ktlly Edited by George Noble, Goirai Plunkett, and tha 
But. Ed in. Hocno. Uuldln. S*ajy, Brjrra and Walker, ISM. Sine 7J 
{}, pp. rib and 115. Portrait. Prior It. PnttaUti (y CUmt FfuaAsfi. 

Italy—Bologna, Terraria, Piacanaa. Otrtt 

Slro OortL Lai IVoTiacio d'lUlia antto l‘o»|.. tto geogTaflo » atcrico. 
Bi-gtone Euiliana. l*m»inct* di Bologna (No. 37, pp. nti); IV<Tlncia ill 
Ferrara (No. 58, pp. 15); I*ro»inrta di PUcooea (No. 58, pp. 53): Torino. 

G B. Paravia A Co,, 1KK1 Sin 8x5. Hup* <*od Ulrnttralioor. 

Italy—Cartography Brr. O. fltiUmnt 1 (1831). 81-58. Poraaa 

Ptinio noiitribuUi di eortografln romana. FUlipjx* Porrnu 
A histurina! reriew of Uie mapping of Italy, anil of the principal Italian oaru- 
graplMtia 

Italy -Elba flee. O. ItalUta 1 (ISM): 1H4-I83.121 2W. Hannallt 

Volumttria dell* I*ola d‘EII« dl Olinto HarinvllL 

ThU disc union not only contains an otoaictneal itatBinrnt of thn bland of Elba, 
hat by the uuntitratu refereeee* b> other uuauou* wbteU an anppliol It trrret ua a 
UMifnl practical gniib to the nutlaids of miniating thr rolamo of land-maora generally 
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Xadttcrraoeaa—Volcamwa. 

JJ^doUehm. AiubfUchu btd PenhJUtia ISi*l and am Aetna 
T Hoato aUlrack am - Lc.-..< l*>». Barnl XI\ 

Shib •* X b. pp. U /fwratel by tka Author. 

XtmUns'po. Esuxody. 

McoteMcr© uu! iu Borderland*. September. lea. (Hr Hol»-n J. Ksa> 
iiwiy.l LvdiLhi, H»ieh»r.U, leu. for yrimU efreahiftna oafy. Sur 
»i * rp. /VriittiM 65 Lit Author. 

, .W****!"* h V“ finntoph** »n unacknowledged copy or a liand-map lamed 

mYmri'sMt ** i 8 ° ri#ly< b , ut lb * ortho S t *P ,, y «* »£ mini in Uic Uit dor. 

,fc “ "“P* on rents marked .. appo- 

mtHy wor» * »tnnti».> than that actually Iran n~d by tln> author. 

* 9 rW, f l | J <4 Grotopy 2 (ISM): 347 -SlU. Renieh. 

J lie N-rwrcuu, Coast lluin a «.< future of th» Geography of Nor- 

way. HJ Han* Bottooh. 1 1 

Tb« ruoaPpUln U claimed u a trow fvatuiu iu tho googrnpbv of Xorwuv. but th< 
ttr*. by wblrfi tho author of Ibu abort pajwr aeeka to anUt.inti.ilc hi* ootmluafana 
b*»r a mry ■diking ran labia oca to a strnplr miard beach, aunh aa that which forma 
the »iu of almost all Ihu mart time town* null ojoal village* of Scotland. 

Buaia If art barn Province*. Bahot 

Cbaih-a Ual^jt \ travi-f» la lliualn ll-mmlfc Pari*. llai hclte K Co,. 
leH. hue 7} x 5, pp. 320. lUuttTuiinni. I'riae <t*. Cd. 

ZtirSl t * f *j u * > y , /.ft— SL Potenboi* W tho lVtchoia and the OW. with aa 
apj.mdtt nil tu». natural Malory of (Jim rwrfoji. a list ..t uliltudea, aud u.-ai|. -aturr. 
ntiatTrcd in the water* of the Pechora and thr Sblehugur. * 

Raisin - ffnraya Zeafya. ZW .fa Jf.aJ. (IfiiH): Sl-lW. Hoaailoff and Pasehkofi 

tec"i.!„ tt JrwK u,Mr ‘ *■* M 0,,,,u “ Uu s,mUu * 

An aowuni of exploration* iu Xovaja Zetnlya Imtwewu tho yean 1SS7 ami In:« 2 . 

VandinarU . 

Iron; ttud "tcel Institute Scandinavia n. a souroo of Iron Ore » uppiv 
By J omaklt Head. Hoy, 18SH. Sixo &| x 3J. pp. 2a IWnted by tL 

BcctUad-Uwhuda Baddalsy. 

rhoroush OuMa fork* Scotland (Part IU.X Tim - Lowland.,- imlud- 
uijf M ntmrvh and Glasgow, and all Scotland auuth of Hium i.U.«-a It, 

• **a*i ThtrU l.illtiim. I^on-Lm, JhiLiiu A Op_ iSiH 

^* 1 ' *'*" ,IM * *** Vnf naif /'faaa /Wee fa f’rrml /,1 
by Ik* I’ulilubi it. 

' h»r (d thr neat n.nful and truatworthy of (runic-booloc 

•eoUand-PUM-Hatam Hlackre 

,^ Uad ‘ B * V JoUu **‘ UJUt 1,U,tiie - Frem UhtckKoof, 

WiZ^'^UnA k ' i ‘ Cr<li,ml ' u6s,0,m ' j ,a »<rt*ral meal laailc. dculinj, wiU, lh.- ,da.vr- 

Spain— Ocolcffical Hutoiy Z. 0 *a IWi Hnlim 20 (left): lOf-HL Panck. 

suulinn bbor das Ktinu* Spnnicus walinmd der tuiunno IVrtiirpcvtud. 
un.1 dcr IHluvlaJperital*. Vcn Albmsht I J ..n<dc uospert 

Tlu# article j. sinamiuixEtl in aootlinr part of the JomnutL 

«patn -HistortcaL Jt.S.O. SbiJriJ 30 (ISO*) t!tt-23y. Biajonaa 

Lss ‘••tos <le Hspufia cu la c|xio» rumaoa, pur l>. Antonio 1 Hiu/jul». 

Sohumaean Explorations JJartel 

J“ ■' afalcL Los Ablnica. Uw faux suut.-minra. 1 c ( averuc. If, 

>*. ^pelm'jUsta. Lxplntntina* a «(..rraincs • (Trctoce. Jo )8t0» . 

IW« su Vnon, IMnanu. Autru.Ua it G,b*. u.o- ir na,., U r. .Ulii 
«• - J«**pai-t. N A Nnlcridca, W. Pu.iok, K. Kupin. Ph LdkST K1 
1 .. .t- Launaft K llamurir. p. Amah J Bourenet, 0 t c 54 ! 

I Jrjiil' i".'" * ‘ »■»* 3 » 
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TUamlmuHillr IlluUiaUd w.*k C i»<n in on* .jrtcm.il>! tn»U» «u oecount of all 
M. Mnrtcl'. ironl .uUiurrunMU o# «hlch nuic L*» ^ *“*>J*“" 

Jimnutl butt tun* In time *« tliev wctw imidUhe.i U* liitmluDe, thn taro •pvtlmoff 
fur till! w-w department -J geography Which lie baa Mpeusd up. 

Swtuarlond—Todi Range Cnolieg*. 

OmwAV and CcoliiWa CUinburi’ Gulden Thu llan«<> pf tho Ti.ili By 
W. A. 15 Caetidgc tsmdna, T.FullerUnwin. ISM. Siw tyx 4, pp m 
and 1G7. J’riM 10». Pmrrnferf fcjf th‘ I'Muktr. 

The nreasnt volume dwnU-< tho north aide of the Voider Uhaia c»Uoy, innbtnrin;; 
Ihu grott (..nth-cut nmr „f Urn main chain of the Alpo, wluab dlTldoi I n aruM.Umi 
from tho tSmubilndcn Fear main gMUjt# ore ihuii diwnbod, »horWR« 
Madrraucrthnl, the great central uwm of tho T<Ut hoc If. thr h^io*t 
tilt, licrtico.' Oberbmd and tho Betttina croup* thn ndgo. round Elm >t th* hood of th. 
Svrnf Talley, anil tho* around tho CnlfrUen va1Jo>. eoulb-wraLof Kuaar 


A31A 


Child. 


Adon. Uinultt i’J. Civil KeglHitn 118 <J8M) : -T3-TSA 

Aden Ilarlumr Mr William Sumn.4 Child. 

An aeounrit of thn harLotir worlu at Allan. with a akotob-mnp 

A...- Wulleena. 

r»io K lit to ton Antiam. Im Auftrag" dor lilnikti.m dor Sawwartc »u* <l*m 
Buueateu ftmcu'wtii'hi-n ttrpvlhiilulbitoh Hlrowtll Tom Hulfaertu.lter hopt.- 
I n ut. 0 It. ’Wblieotim. **IWdieU II. r« drr Amtolcn der Hydrugriphlo 
und Maritimen Muworoloirta/' llcfl 1 (Mail, l#H, pp 40. 

Aalatic lnrertigatinni. HUott 

Annual Aildrua ihlmiml to thn Awalio Society of Ueapl. By 8tt 
Charier Alfred Elliott, Calcutta. February 7. 1«‘» Calcutta, ISM. .-ue 
9 x «*, pp. «3. 

A general nummary of the advancer hi oriental literature, and in th* aipUiratiim 
of Alia during lW.fi and l SIX 

Amtic Mountain Syitenu. Scoff ii/i G. Uo'j 10(1 KM ): ...77-(1 l 1 . tfoigan. 

Th. Mountain Syrtiiu* >»f Central Aaia. By K. Dulniar Morgan. IHt* 
a map. 

A on Leal .umtnary of the |-n«wl r4*ia of our knowledge of the «™C™Ph> 
Central A,ia The map tiring* out Ik* •tructurn .-f the eoniincut by romlimathm 
■if tinti-d mm to on anil blU-ahndmg. 

Cypru* - - Bibliography. Cohi*»- 

An attempt at a llihli.igruphj of I ypma. By I laud* IfcdavatCobliani 
Third edition. Nicosia. I«H. Size 7* x H. PP 40. Prow »hat h th* 

CampilfT 

Tho pnmcnl Hit contain* 497 title*. with new tectum* of rortograjdiy and CrmenUr 

RaparU. 

India -Folklore Cro,k * 

\n Intmductiou to ihu Popular Ihiligi.Hi and F"Ikiut. id Northern tndia. 

By W. Ctoofce, n AlUlial-d. tSH. fit- 1*1 x U p|v H. anJ 4L*fl 
Pt*mnUJ If (A, diihe. 

An attempt to rvoorvr th* rctlge* of prinnti^ lidk-eualmui rnionpat the poople «f 
oottkent India, now Uinv rapidly modthoi by the rapid ipread of Br»iiimim«a 


India—Kodrnt Frtudescy 

Manual of Standing Information for the Madmi Pri aidnm-y, 1 Wl M»dr». 

1803 Sue 13J x »i. PP » . UK', “lid wii- .Vtiy, /'rrmafid Ay (A* &***- 
fnry */ StaU (or fiidm. 

Tins lint rhnfdcr daai* with the phyiieal fenlunw of th« country. It* are*, riimaio. 
•md itaplr pro-iuctiou* 

India — Narungbpur DUirtct Lrgan 

A Night in India. By Mr* A C Lnpin. Fr.au tin Vfuitmaii 0»f-ry, 

July, 1884. 
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Uv Colrtuil Hr JL Odlrti. From SIWWi 


Collet: 


Jin 

Bis Week* in Java. 

Jfwjvxd*'. July, IBM 

Peril* • - Bakhtlarl Country. . _ 

1,1 ,b " eonoirr, Souib-Wnt Porala. 

U) SInJar .il- A. Sawyer, gMX .Simla. 1391. tj,*, p| x fi|, pp, |08. 

May*, teriwei, tir. JVawnfet by I hr Scrret.try of State for India. * 

U *^ u 1,epo ^ W *‘ omauiuntcnled by CoJor.nl Saw tor to the Rural 

)<*>,. rupiilrul Society at on ‘inning niocting. »rul will bo pablUiuxl Inthe Journal ' 

Palaatin* and Syria. Bontruua. 

? U 4 8 T" r .“ rol il'nUmuL i. iiufiiirneo finite a la Seance do 
mua crnt ™ 1 1 " >* do tWrigraplu, da Pari, du t mar, 

nt.L*^,°r^“"1!'* “T Al,a#,kln - U-t.lmoa. Ex trail do la 

Bo^d^’^n^a (AttII 011 Mm ISM) Paria. E. Uroux, Itttl. -Sen 

III X 1 . pp 23. Prremtol by the Author. 

Mb *”* PebrmaHHi if. 40 (185>l); 131-138, 1. 

MltMluug Ubrr ein* R*-im nanb ilmi XnuaitMriaoiru Iutdu and line, dor 
1-iiUitfrkujU! auagcfiilirt ini .luhro 189 a. Vnu liurou K t. Tull 

I'Ht * k * ,w 1 ,t -®*P °< 'out®, or Harm Toll’. laatjoumor to Ibe Sew 
bltwnan Uianda. of which an (detract appealed w Ilia Journal for May. rnL lil. p. loft. 

BrrU fw .. „ z : °« t:rd >- BtttUu *» 0 *H). U 2 - 180 . Hartmann 

**•“*» (Aleppo) uml nin Toil do. I.lw* Dmtbobel Docket 
1 1 n *' 1 r V ,, ‘" u »S, dr-r Karl Hlllar-Slirtung dor 
UcsBllachaft fur JuilkunJ. und darRcm llt von Mimm Hartmann. HVM 

Tarkry in Aria 

uSaL 3 V« T M S !r'‘rV , Th * G TTKaatem Turkey in A.“ 

Ut Captain J. B MauWl, January 1 C. IS91. Alderaliot, Gal* * p<,hh,„ 

feta* t*X 5.1^ 12. Map. PreernirJ by U» AatXnr 


Toll 


AFRICA 

African Boundari** _ 

UfapaiZ July™l“ Fnun ’ “ uJ t: «many From Mark,«x*r. 

African Bon mi aria a. 

3555 $: Xi f '"‘ a ' 

African Dwarf,. T 

}%}**"ff ma r nu » Zncrgriilkor Afrikaa. Yon ftakar Uu. Vlat.ua, 

I89t. Siao .i X 5. pp. 38. I'rttraUd by the Author 

* ,U " ‘ Win « Vorbrcitung uatwrwW 

Algeria. 

fo gd* bouton. Dt* comiltirrn, d’cxUtonco doc tronpoanx *ur lee 
Hanta-1 latoaox vt dan, !« Bod da I’Ali^ri*. Ouvra*, ,,„fe p^ ordre 
P 1 **.Qm^ob, Grin < erneur Udniral do l’Alg*ri«. P Aimer*. 1MB. 

J x ll * PP- 485 “d cxxrii. Mm atul lUurtrolioot rrte-uUA 

h Colonel thr I.amhrrt Playfair, K.C.M.U. 

l«a|*o*t**at »u»k. cnmpnw.] under Uw ,ii|>*triatLrii.ienee at M. E. Du Chamu. 
fiwu material, rnpptud by MM A- Tiirliu, F Aooardo, und (}. li M Klaruand ni»^» 

ss gs B'JSLsrr'ssjf 

foil! WIMIlulllJCf—^1) Hftlstlitf [«iri»j |in »r«i la. r>li*u pnif i n »» . . . 'A'llCPt* Hft 
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Bridal Central ifcitt. Jotoutcc. 

Ttritlah Central Africa By TL 1L Johnalon. From the.' VrieUevu w, July, 

1SH. 

Cuuy Unit. B.3.G. lTii(Irii(16(l8i4): 2*77 -'270. — 

El potato .to Iji Lai cm to tala do Gnut iTaiuaia 
Atorgcaaato map nf tbo harbour of La Lax aooomputie* tlu. paper. 

Congo 8Ut«—Eitiifi. rdermnnnt il. 40 (IW.tl): 121-130. Cornot 

Dio xoologiachon Er>;ehni3*e dcr Katiin:m-Ux petition. Vot Dr. •). Cornet 
In GcnL IIVIA Hop. 

Dr. tfornct rwvired and exuuibtnd fhe geological apeoimen* oullwrttd by tho 
Kibnci Oonpuj’i expedition* ami front taco lia* cnmpiiml i pronator**! gwtloginal 
mop of tbe tonthcrn <xt. aalott of the Congo Stale. 

Oilman Eaat Africa Baumann. 

Dli> kartogmphiachno Krscbutow dor Mnaaai-Expedition ds* Dnutuchrn 
Antlaktovor«M>imitoa Van Dr. Oacar Baumann Erginrimgaheft 111. 

*u Fctmniimt Xlttcllnngcn. Gotlm, Juatua Perthes, UOi. Six* 11x8. 
pjk SB. Prite 7 tan rk». 

The memoir iactodr* II.u of petition* ami altitudes with note* by wrrrat wntur*. 
ami a four-ah. i t map of the nnrlh. rti part of Dorman Eaat Africa, compiled on tha 
uijo of 1: (100,000 from Dr. Baumann'* data, by lrr B. Hawnttoiu 

German Eait Africa. OrdirLi EdmlnttWl IS (1WM): ItllMIT Tolkcni. 

Relae dm Dr. O. Volken* nacb Moeolii. 

The account of a eiait to the German military pent at Vaschi in December la*L 
a ill, notea on tbo Irotany, aud tlm pronpocta of citltimtioD on tho dope* of Kilimanjaro 

German Zaat Africa. Breton* 

M, forri*nyi- flmiidb* .tdiil.'p4i«lM T (1*81): I0S-1RO. 
ltrrlrhl QUr da* Kultnriaud .1®. Killma-Xdjan. und doauen kli m a t lac h o 
tmd geenudhoitliebo Verbal lulaae. Von < rU r.talurrt Dr. 11 retime. 

German Eaat Africa. Warbnrg 

.V. Fam-inaya /W-Ar* .a-Aul^-Wf, a T fl*>l). 131-190. 

Die Kultttrpftonlcn Uanmbanu Von 0. Warltnrjj. 

Gold Court Farynaca 

Report on Minton to Atalivtoi. By fi. IS. F.-rguaon. Loudon, I SOI. 

Sire I3| X h}, pp. 2(1 Mu fit awl Illeptinltuiu 1'rrmtrd fry (V. Seerttary 
o/ State far (A* (if enlte. 

Morocco Maalh. 

A Land of Incredible Barharitr. By the llicltl Hon. tin Earl of .Meath. 

Fnua the Jiimtmatk CwnStrry, July, I<H. 

A skirt ch of existing condition* iu Momma 

Mil* issrai. Ihuterk* O. BlUtirr IT (llM): ML 132 limning 

Din Kntdcckiiutf dor Xih|OoIlsn Von P Asntuaseu. 

A historical note on Ibn discovery of tbo aotirr** of tho Kile. 

Portugal** East Africa JL&tJ. l,Uma 13a eer. No. 3(1SGI) I2it-I7'7 Xariar 

Recontiocuucnta do Limpopo in* wmitunoa ao <nl do Saen » na ealtnu) 
por Alfrodo Aniruito Cantos Xavier. 

An account of the dnllniitatina of the Britiili and Portugucra pua*e**iua. In South' 
Eaat Africa, with map* and Ittualmtkma. 

Pcrtcgnaa* Wait Africa R*t. G. 34 (l«'.*»>: 130-433. XadreU*. 

L'Apcrtado, waiial naiurrJ >ntro la (.'atamanno «t lu Caihfa Par C. 
Madrolln. 

Thia nntu la accompanied by u map ahowiug tbo natural lommuulratlim. naiicmldo 
by caixKs, U twecn tb» two river* Osatuuattc* and Cache.'. 

(Sahara -Tuareg* B.S.0 Purit 14(1393): AtiO'Mi ronraaa 

Ctifl mlarinn chew lea Tunaraga Par F. Foomui IS'i'tA a Map. 

Tbo paper nuw pnldiahct waa trail to tho Pari* Geographical Snctaty in May. 1WKL 
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Soatb Africa. HigraUoxa U.V. f.WA Itiptig S3 (lftW): 1-90. Bartini 

Yottcnrboirtr.ytiogrti anf .lor Suiiimlflr tie. ultitmiiociicc Kuntmonta 5IU 
eiuir Karte. Voa Ur. Kart llarl hr). 


Artt'.iy « f tbt mimihma> .if natir* tribo. and of tbr mnnimonu of Koron«n .-ritter. 
to Sooth Africa, whtoh mil outinod in Mrno detail. 


Bttdaa-Peeple Frobeauu. 

Ui* Heidan-Ve-gw de* i>K 7 pt>wli>m Sudan. Vita Herman Ftoboiiina. MB 
aiocr 1Cnrto iui MussaUb I: 8.000.000. Berlin. DirUieb Bcimnr. 1898 
Site 0J x 7. pp. DM. i'ria Die. 


Trojdral Africa. 

Tiopiad A/rb» tx a Factor In Citilixailun. By Cvru* C. Adame. Kim 
x «», pp. [12]. From «*r th„, vol xii,.. So, TO/lSM. 

Uganda. Portal 

Tbe Uilllali Mission to Uganda iu 18K1. By the late -*lr timid Portal. 
*.t-x,n.. ..a Edited with • Memoir by K.mmdl 1U1.1. .•.« a. Wlli tbu 
l>l»ry of ibo late Captain Kaymniul Portal. and ,,, Introduction by Lonl 
Cromer, 0.CJD0. Ixwildn. K. Am ,bl. lfcM Sin- ’J * r,, pp. xlyt. n[)1 i 
851. Map. Varlmit*. and lHutlratian*. Vric* 12a fWnbil bn ttir 

MMv. 


Tina Important trnrk will receive tpenal uoticr. 


K0ETH AMERICA 

Jutkmtitfj. Brin. 

Traiola eruunjp .1 Auu-rinui Indiana ibeir ancient earthwork* ami temrdea; 

' Ijadtuilng a journey in OnaiaraaU, Mexico, ami Ynoalan, ami a vial l to 
mine of PatiDaunt, I'latino. PaUmitM. nml Uxrnal. By Vrer-Adruirsl 
I.In.I' ray Brine. London. HMnpwm Hue. Mar.ton A t o.. 1 * 1 * 4 . Sue 
»1 X «. PI*, xn. nod 422 Prior Sb. Presorted l.g M- Jnlkm .' 

Tine V’lnme aiU U a|M t-ially ret in wot. 

Arthwology P. Amirfeaa Pki loaopAir.il at SI (Ieu 3 ) : 358-8181 Briaten. 

Tb. Nairn* Calendar t Central America and Mrrtno „ atndy In 
l.ingnfatiee and Symbolism. By Damn! ft Bantam n.n 


***~*m- Parry 

Hie Soured Symbol. and Numbm of Aboriginal America in Anrimil and 
Modern Timm By Franeia Parry. (Itoprintoil from ISnUHin of lb» 

Auk.' neon Uoejpwptikal Seemly. Vo 2. 1K1H > KiU' a x n. pp. 43. l{J<u- 

(rattan* JkpunUd by tb* Jutkar. 


IfXHix 


Bermuda imrrhMn J. tjeitnr* 47 (lMM); ill-4 lit 

Vntaa from I In: Bermuda* By A. .Vga»it. 

A abort lint liu|mrtaiit Jaipur. which will t» uxnuiuttad la the Monthly Record. 

Mexico— ToIImi T. Trxu* J. Nri.ar. 1 (IWtf-fH): 57-71 Oerna. 

Tho Pilgrimage ainl Cirillzalmu of the Telbeo. By D.trid Carna, eu*. 

Halted Statea—Ay p ala rhiaei ,Voi.<mtU U Abiy. 6(1KM): C3-l-.tl. Hayee and Campball. 
Grmnorpiiolocy of the twutbern Apimlaebian* By C. WliWd Harm 
atul Marta* U. Campbell. 

Thia ia an rlulxirato <eaay in ibo imoluffinl lUirclopmi nt of an Intimating roci.m. 
avrked uni Ua tb* 1 niUd Slain t.ool.^lnU Surrey, and illnatxalrd by aaxral nlnua! 
birluilinx- a jdnHc^mj.bir relief of Uu. enntlu ra Appalarhian rcclon. Tbn seofcci-al 
btalory of tho region la Inlimatoly ronneetal with Uu ebanuea nf notrao in tbo Ton 
riw »l “■''•Blind lr. Uie VMtsnl Otngnpbio llnrut Tlo ^ r-banifo. an* tnrei 

...“““"-I —to 

Hatted Stale.—Arid Landa. / JfnarWr G. 3. 9 (IW3): 135-Hi Eadway 

The Infliirun* of Bain (all on l^nminl U- rrlopuimit. . Study <d t),. 

Arid Rrs^n Uy Mr. J*rqnc»« W. li^flway 
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NEW HAPS. 


By J. Colo*. .Vuji (Vru/or, R.O.8. 

EUROPE 

DolemUe Alps K. a K. militar-gsogr. laititot. Wien 

Topagrniililanko UMlUktlUn. V, Ampfjxraour and (vxUiner IX'diimll.t,. 

Sul.. I: 50.000 or 14 Inch to a <»o?r»(ibioal mile. AuaRSfuKrt in> 
lu n. k. mmtkf.gwosr. In Wiru. Mil llexolehtiuii!' der mimifem 

IVmb. Oonnnireimis-Wring ilr* k_ u k. inUttisr-steogr. 11 

LroUtmr’s k. u. k. Hof-mid Unis. Bookbondl. (Willi. Miillor.) Pri<* 
t /. TO kr. (onmnuntsd) 

England uul Wala*. Ordnan** Surrey 

Publications bstmd ainoe Jtmr 8. 1804. 

I-tosh }— 

Hvii.ami ajto W.i «» •—101,325, engraved in outline. 288. Hills unseated 
in black and brown. I*, awcli. 

Iihuiii:— 1117, Hills, 1*. 

6-ineb— Ounty Map* 

Knit.**!’ *Ri W*Uts—Toriohirs, 188 ar. 215 a* . 217 8 ju «.r, 200 
*r_ SOI si. ml, 265 x.w., aw.. 263 s.w„ 27» «.w, 275 aw„ U auk 
25-lub—Parish Slaps:— 

Esat-aro xsd Waijm lan caa h i r a. LXX. in, 8« : I.XXVU. 8, 13, 

8s. cock: I'V. 2. 5*.: pyin. *, 5. ; CXI. I. its. ; CXVL 1. 11*. M. 
Yorkshire. XXIX 2. 4, 3s. seek; 0, U: XXX. 2. 3*.: XXX11 

2. 8. 4* each; XL1 10. 4*.; LV1. 13. B*.: 1.XIV. 0. 11. 4a each; 
I.XXX. 2. 4. «. 4*. asdi; UJCY. 4. T, 8. 10. 4». esiuk : CXXXIL 0. 13.14. 

4s. inch,: l XXXIII 4. <5,7. 8,3s. each: 9. is.; 11. 12,3*. .neb: 15, 4* ; 
14.3s.; 15. 4a; CXL1X 1, 2, Is. nnck; 3. 3s.; I. 8. 10. 4s. each: i \- 
1.2, 3, 1. 5. 4c each: 1#, 8*.: CLX1V 2, 3. 4. :is each; 0, 7. 3, 11, 12. 
lit. 4. each; CLXVIl. 12. U: CLXXXI. 4. 8, 4s swift; CLXXXV 
10. 11. 12. U raeb; 13.14, 3s. eweli; 15.4s.; IXX 1, 8*.; X 3, ft 4s. isaoh; 

7.5s; 8.0, Is.oneb; 10. 11.12, 5s each; IB, 3« : 14,13, 1ft 4* wuft. 
OCXXXI. It, I4c: CCLXX l«. 4s. (coloured) 

Town Plana—Moot acole:— 

Aiitcn-aairr-Lyns and fttalybridge (HoTialan), II.. Is M. This (own U 

now complete in 10 shoots, 2s. ft/. tara. Index. 4>/. 

— — ~ Kali:— 

Middlesbcwogh. VL 10. 11, 15, 23; VL 11, 17; VL IX 20; VI 14. 4. 8, 

10, with houses stippled, 2s. ftl. «oh. 

Plymouth and Ua Knrtreaa CXXIU. 11,2,3,!*. 13, 14. 20. CXXIU IX 

3, 7, 0. 11, 12, with bouses stippled. 2*. ft/ s«oh. 

( K- iilaa/iwrf, ijial.) 

ASIA. 

Wads and da Villon! 

A Map efthu Shooting DiatricU lying Iw4w«-n Shanghai and Wnhn. 
(.'umpired and carefully revised by ll T. Wads oral B. A. da Villonl, 
stianglwi. Ottulwr. 1893. Beale 1: Ho. 102 or 7 2 slat. miles m an tnrji 
Tbl» map will b« extremely neo/ul to sportsmen. and n|>i»«n to bare term published 
fur their special befisOt ll la' accompanied by a table of ilUtnneoa from Shanghai a .d 
other plncrs 

AFRICA 

German Eajl Alda 

Onginalkarto ilea norJtirhcu IV ulsrh-t tstufrla, lur das IWsehe-Ant:- 
skla«erei-Komite ti*nh tdjreueu Aufuahnuni u. OrUbostiumumgan eon- 
strut' rt Ton l)r Owwr Baumann. Mil Beuutitun; dsr Gagllaekmi 
Oirnrtriaovuiior.ing, dcr OHitltml-au/nahnasa too Dr. K, A. Fischer 
(1885-843). Kapitsa Spring u, Lmlriai.l Wnrther. sowis uuter Ber8cks>- 
chticnng oiler rerhandmim Matstiallen. »«nrlrilat a grretohtwi run Dr. 

B. Ifssarusinln. Seal*: 600,000 or 94 sut mllo* hi an tnrh. Peter- 
tuna's •(WrephUehe MittetltimCM).’.fahrsaug. 1394. Ereiiiuuincalteli 





skw jure. 
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,N«v JIL Taf. 1.1, 3, f Gotha: Juetiu Purtho*. Printed by Dr. * hear 

Bnmmlun. 

TIiji in • my excellent map of the uorUiirn part of German Eaat Africa, in the 
compilation of wtiicb ail the laUvt and moat roltaMo material baa bun uh«I The 
route* followed by all the principal explorer* *r» talil down, llioac of Dr. lUiuttacu 
being dbiingnUbcd fnm the .alum by being oulonrod red. Tim bonndsry curvayi A 
by AngUaflenuan Boundary Ounumwiou. 1692, la and tho position* of plaoca 

fixed by aatranomtaol ebesrrationa by Iba author and CapL tipring liar* Dm laintnl, . 
and longitude* given Mow thetr inunc#, and the height* are in metre*. 

AHXKICA. 

Catted State* Band, He Hally * Co 

Indrxed County and Railroad Pocket Map and Shipper'* fluid* of Minnesota 
(I; l.ttiO,u(K> or L5V ■ taL mllo* to an inch). Montana (1: 14100,000 or 
3»1* •tut. mile* to an Inch), Wueonatn (1: 1,000^000 or 1{HS «tat. mile* to 
an Inob). Rand. MeNallv X Oo.. Cldtap X Now York. New Edition*. 

1894. Prior He wit. Frwtxtnl by 1A« PaMfrkcr*, Dtraayi £. Stamford, 

*!• 

AC8TRALIA 

Wacfern Ann trait* Woodward 

Geological Sketch Map or Western Atufralis, iSttl. Seale 1: ;i,tKM).0U0 
or A (tab mile* to an inch. Harry P. Wrndaanl. r.O.X, r nuta,. 
Government GoolngiaL. PerDi. Compile) and puhliilied by authority 
of tbv Gorernanint of Wcwtnni Auitrali*. by Georg* Pbiiip atul Son, 
lunidoo. Prevented by Mrun. O. Fid ip and Am. 
ttn this map are >imnu lh* moll* of tbeinrvattgatiauaof Ulr Govrrnntant CenlugUt 
of fflif mi Amaral la, Mr. H. P. Woodward. TH* colour* are well cliovan, and *onm 
»cll to illustrate tlx) pnn«*« for which tho nun haa been publUhod. lu addition to 
tho mok formation*, tho kmltttc* in wlilr.it (he dtfli-nnt mitirnU exist are indicated 

CHARTS. 

United State* Chart*. 0.8. Hydrographic Office 

Pilot Chart nf tbe North Alnntic Ocean, July, 1891 —Pilot Chari of the 
North Pacific Ocean, Iftrt Published ut tho Hydrographic Ollier, 

Bunnu of Navigation, Dejnriioent of the Navy, Waahingtoo. D.C 
Chari** D. Sisrdiet, Commander C.S.N.. Ifjdrcgrapbt* 

P HOTOO RATHS. 

Bait Africa 5.:.:: Bill I 

S3 pb-tocrapha if East Africa, taken by O. If, SeoU-JSUlut, E»q„ IRt3. 
Prmated l>y IP. Scott-Klliot, K*j. 

Till* la a aet of photograph* taken by Mr. G. V. Sojtl-Klliot during hL* Toy age up the 
Eaat Coaat of Africa, and on tua journey into tbe interior from Mombasa. 

Alia. Mata. 

3i3 photograph* taken lu Per*!*, linker, uinl the Canon*oa in 1801. by 

A_ P. H. Hot*. Esp Fr>mat,4 6y A. F. II. Hot:, Km j. 

TUi* aerie* inundate of SkU photographs, token by Mr. A- P. 11 Hull In Pcrmia, 
'Inrhry, and tho Cancaena It contain* character! *tie new* of tbe •notary. jwople, ami 
Imihlino* loth ancient and modern, and i* a valuable addition to the Soehity'* oatloelion. 

Plata Taylor 

Photograph of Vulerian'* Bridge aerra. the Karim River, KUnaler, Pettis, 
ftwrniirf by Dr. J. Ormig. 

This i* an excellent enlargement of a phetosraph of Valerian'* bridge over tbn 
Knrun Rir*r at Shunter, taken by Sir. Taylor, of Butra. Ilia contra tf the bridge i» 
wanting, but Die photograph *bowt that tho r em ai ni ng portion ii 111 > good .lute uf 
(RMfnlta, 

N.B.—It would greatly odd to the value of the collection of Photo¬ 
graphs which has been established in tho Map Room, if all tho Fellows 
of the 8ociety who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 
will be ueoful for re:oretice If the name of the photographer and his 
addrees an* given. 
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KAFIR1STAN.* 

By G. 3. B0BEBT30N C.8X 

The country about which I hoi* to l* able to Intorcat you to-night 
wus up to n few veara ago. entirely unknown and unexplored, aud •till 
remains one of those few inhabited regions or the world only partially 
understood. Many account* have been given a by painstaking com¬ 
piler* of tbo narratives of various mure or has trustworthy Oriental 
travellers, who had visited, or profesarf to have vising the aorta* 
\-allsvs and the wild independent motmtainreis who people this littto- 
km.w'n laud, and the genius of Kudy.nl Kipling ►elected tin. very 
conn try us the scene of out) of hi. most remarkable stories—the story 
of tho man who would be u king. 1 »m compelled to Confea. that Sir. 
Kipling's exquisite siory is not on* whit more imaginative or lea* 
true to exact fact than many of the narrative* of those earlier writers 

l have referred to. _ 

•The whole district is known by the IMUM of Kafiristan. which 
liter oil v moans f tbo Und or tho Infidel/' just a. Hindiistatt means "the 
land of the inndn *' and Afghanistan “ Uio Uml of the Afghan." This 
designation, originally applied to tho country a* a Urm of reproach by 
th.- Mohammedan peoples, by whom it is now completely encircled, i. 
so well known to scientific geographer, and other learned men. and has 
tiwm •» long accepted as the tmo waniu of the whole country. that it 
would I* unwise and confusing for us now to change it, even if wo had 
any other word at our command which would more correctly and 
definitely explain our meaning. Moreover, the term “ Kafir i» readilj 
accepted by the people to whom it is applied. who may indeed bo said 

* Pa|»r rr*4 at th* Bajat Ueesrapifcht Bodatjr, June 23, IKII. M»p. [’• 
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to glory in the tillr, although it is one which they themselves are quite 
incapable of pronouncing. 

Kafiristan, then, is a geographical expression uaad to designate the 
country of those nou-Mahomednn tribes who inhabit that apace left 
ldank in our maps, which is bounded on the cant by Cbitral and the 
Kutmr Talley, on the aouth-uaat by the Ktinar valley, an the west bv 
Afgbantetan. and on tbe north by the Hindu Ku-U and by Badakhshan. 
Politically speaking, the whole region is bounded on tho cast by (Jhitml 
and the dubatablo land of the Kuuar valley, and on nil other si ilea by 
Afghan territory. 

Before my own visit to Kafir-ialna, with one Mingle exception, no other 
European had ever penetrated there. The exception referred to wo* 
Lockhart's mission, which in Septerulxsr, 188.1, crossed from Cliitral 
into the upper part of the Boshgtil valley, remained there a few days, 
and then withdrew into Chitrni by unothur ruad. 

Tho gallant McNair, whose untimely death deprived tho Indian 
Survey Department of ono of its most resolute end enterprising officers, 
never entered the rr»l Kafir country at all; ho only succeeded in 
reaching some of the Kulaali villages of Chitral, which he mistook for 
tho true Kafiristan. The Kalash referred to are An idol-worshipping 
tribe, slav«=* to tho Mohtar of t'hitral, and roust not be confounded with 
tho independent mountaineers of Kafiristan, from whom they differ in 
language, drees, manners, and customs, but still more notably in their 
mental and physical characteristics. 

'lKo actual amount of country I was able to explore was not of any 
great extent. I traversed the whole of the Bnshgul valley, and many* 
of its subsidiary valleys, from end to eml, and orossod from it into the 
top of the Minjiin valley of Badakhshan. I also examined the Kunnr 
valley, and many of its side valley’s from Mirknni to Bailnin. Finally, I 
penetrated into ono of the inner valleys of Kafiristan, called Viron or 
Wiron by Mahomedans, and l'resun by tho Kafirs. This is probably 
the im«t sacred, as it is certainly the most interesting, place iu tho 
whole country. In accomplishing this very limited amount of travel I 
expended more than a year. Tribal jealousies wore ao> great, and my 
position was oftentimes so difficult, that it was frequently a question, 
not af my being ahto to get on, but of my Iwing able to mainuiu myself 
in tho country at alt ; while on ono occasion tho uncomfortable 
suggestion was fiercely debated if it would Dot lie advisable for the triho 
to keep me a close prisoner for throe years, and coni pot mo daring that 
period to send to India for as much money and as mauy rifles as mv 
proposed custodians should see tit to demand. 

On another occasion I was civilly Vint decidedly told by my first 
entertainers, the Kara trilio, that 1 must leave their country altogether. 

I not only had to comply with this order, but they also refused to allow 
mo to proceed straight up the Bash gut valley to tho country’ of another 
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tribe, the I.utdch Kafirs, who hod been clamouring for a second visit 
from me. and, as an inducement, had promised to take mi: to thn valley 
occupied by the Presun or Vinm people, to whom 1 have already slightly 
trfrmd. Unfortunately, however, the Lutdch men had in the mean 
time raided through the Preenn valley, and into the territory of another 
tribe I was most desirous of visiting. Thia complicated matters very 
greatly; and when I reached the I.utdeh people, after a toilsome round- 
uhout march over the hills, I fonnd to my mortification that their fermnr 
in my India If had greatly cooled down, and that tinder ('hilral influence, 
which wan thou very strong with them, they were no longer desirous of 
my remaining in their ronntry. Under these circumstances, and also to 
gain time. I was compelled to seek the hospitality of an old ontlaw, who 
moat kindly entertained mo for some days, when we parted, ho to leave 
Kafiristan for ever, as the place hud beoome too hot for him, and I to 
try and discover some means of getting buck to my first entertainers, 
the Ram. After much trouble and difficulty, I eventually succeedod in 
itoing so, and returned to Karadash to find that Tillage on the verge of 
furious lighting on my account. It was only after great effort that 
bloodshed was avoided, and the tribe, retinitod for the moment, agreed to 
toko mo to that inner valley on which ray heart was sot. Jly journey 
there was sufficiently nn comfortable. .My escort oonsistod of my active 
opponents amongst iho Kam people, for it was only on my consenting 
to be so accompanied that fighting was avoided, and it was possible for 
mo to go on at all. 1 trusted, moreover, to my personal influence over- 
tho unruly members of my escort, so soon os wo had onoo started away 
from the village, to enable mo to get on satisfactorily ; but, unluckily, I 
fell ill on the march, and was consequently unable to restrain the first 
lwginningsof a disturbance which eventually grew to acrious dimensions. 
My companions tried every dodge Kafirs know of bullying nnd black¬ 
mailing. Each succeeding morning brought i's daily quarrel. Some¬ 
times they deserted mu altogether, or pretended to do so. and always 
tried this manoeuvre at some more or less critical moment — as. for 
instance, when we were in a village supposed to bo ilungerona ami 
hostile to ns. Finally they becatno so outrageous that they rushed lire 
tent, soctrrod my firearms, arrested my servants, and I myself was uim¬ 
pelled to escape from them over a fort wall during the night, to avoid 
being lied to poles and carried ofT a prisoner. 

Amongst all these disturbing influences it might be thought that 
my life was not of a kind conducive to quiet observation, or the drawing 
of careful deductions from what I actually saw; but as a matter of fact 
there comes a time, much stumor than might bo imagined, when conduct 
which under other circumstances would bo jnstly considered out¬ 
rageous. is accepted as a matter of course, and one's life flows on as 
placidly under strange and unprecedented conditions, os if tine were 
merely involved in the ordinary everyday petty worries of civilised life. 
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Then possible dangers no longer appeal to the .lulled imagination, and 
if they do eventually arise, they are yet found to bring ’with them their 
own peculiar compensation. It may bo said with truth that my Kafir 
friends unconsciously did everything in their power to keep my mind 
active, and prevent its stagnating from monotony. So. therefore, if I 
failed in observing those things which I ought to have observed, the 
canse of failure must be held as due to my own deficiencies, and not as 
tiie result of the odd behaviour of my friends. When the time eurno 
for mo to leave Kafiristan, which I did with tho almost too cordial 
approval of my boats, 1 went away with something very like regret, 
and with a fixed determination to return the following year, when 
affairs might be expectod to have quieted down a little That 
determination, however, was nevor carried out: it is probable now that 
it never will be. and perhaps the wish to do it is much less strong 
than it was, even if it exi<tt at all. Yet 1 now and always ahull fo«l 
kindly duqiosod towards tho Kafir*. Several of them are my sincere 
frien.fa, large numbers are wull disposed towards me; and no blood 
lies l>otween us. In some of the broils and turmoils blows were 
exchanged and one or two wounds inflicted, hut no single man wn» 
killed or oven seriously injured on my account. 1 never had to fight 
Kafirs myself, nor was I war actually attacked by thorn. Indeed, in 
spite of their violent behaviour at times, I have more than unco? been 
assured by my most troublesome opponent that they Imre mo personally 
no ill-will whatover, for, as they said. I hod never wronged nor injured 
uny of them. They admitted that all their anger wae roused liy the 
Kturpicion that I govo money and other presents Id certain of their 
fellows, while their peculiar notion of independence was, that all should 
share and share alike in my favours, whether they hud done any actual 
work for in* or not. 

Aa an instance lu>w comparatively easy these wild people are to 
manage, 1 may mention that I lmvo sometimes sat placidly watching a 
Kafir parliament, when from the fierce gestures in my direction, made 
with splendid dramatic action by men pnlo with rage, any oue un¬ 
acquainted with tho people might have fairly iissumcd they were 
demanding me os their sacrifice, and when thair wards were no doubt 
oatragootu enough, could 1 have fully understood them. When tho 
disaffected in a Iwtfy have sprung to their feet and left the csirop, so to 
speak. 1 have on such occasions more than onco stopped one of the 
furious throng to ask some trivial but kindly question about his family. 
The result was almost invariably thr- tame. The choking madman 
would glare at ins fur on instant, cast a wild glance at bis companions, 
give a rueful kind of smile, and nod his head or wave his lmnd if ho 
were too mmh discomposed to be able to reply in words. 

There wore, indeed, critical moment* when a conflict seemed inevi¬ 
table, yet it never oecuned. Absolute command of one’s temper_and it is 
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curious how completely a real criala quid* ihr anger of an An^lo-Saxuu 
ami clears hia mind—ia » iuo»t. potent weupou with which in nine caeca 
ont of ten a Katir can bo utterly defeated, provided al way* that he lie* 
no real injury to avenge. All the tiuio I wo in Kallriatau 1 hanlly had 
anything stolen. I have had tlieep carried off. and, aa I have already 
mentioned, tny guns were on one occasion •wired, hut I gut all my 
property hack again in every siugin instance : 1 oven made some Kafirs 
give up the property they had plundered from a man diKthurged from 
my service, and whom they consequently looked upon aa limit lawful 
prey. When the fact is carefully remembered that these same Kafirs 
are hereditary brigands and assassins, there ia little wonder that I 
should feel kindly disposed toward* them for their average treatment 
of me—a man so entirely diffcieut from any 0110 else they had ever 
eeeu. 

Kufiristan consists of an irregular series of main valloya, for the most 
part deep, narrow, and tortuous, into which n varying number of still 
more difficult, narrower, and deeper valloya, ravines, and glen* pour 
their torrent wateT. The hills which separate the main drainage 
valloya the one from the other are all of them of oousidurablu altitude, 
rugged and toil jo me. As a consequence, during the winter K aim* tan 
is practically converted into a uniulier of separate communities with no 
moans of intercommunication. Take, for example, the Bashgul valley’: 
during the timo the hills aro under snow, the only way to reach the 
Katir peoplo who inhabit the upper portion of the district is to travel 
from the Kunar valley through the territory first of the Kom and then 
of the Miidugal tribe, ijnppceing either of these two tribes he at war 
with the Katin, tho last named are then completely isolated from the 
rest of the world, until tho passe* open in the spring. The inhabitants 
of Viroo or Prcsnu aro similarly cut off from the surrounding tribes, for 
the only entrnueo to their country, when the passes are closed, is up the 
river which fiows into the Kunar at Chigsr Serai. All the pusses which 
lead from Itadakhshan into Katiristan aro oertainly over l.'.ooo feet in 
height. I myself have only explored two of these, each of which was 
above tho altitude mentioned, and T was assured tliat those two were 
the lowest of tho series. On the Chitrul eido the roads over the en¬ 
closing range*, although somewhat leas elevated, are still very high, 
and are completely closed by snow in tho winter. There is one low- 
ridge 8400 feet between the Kalaah village of Utxun atul tho Kafir 
village of ritmlcsh, but even that ia iinpjussablu for two or tlirco month* 
every winter. 

Some of tho ravines up which regular roods run are of must 
picturesque and romantic description, other* arc bore rocky- glcna. 
Indeed, many various kind* of scenery are to be met with according to 
differing altitudes and to other circumstance*. At the lower elevation* 
fruit trees abound, anil in the lint wenther the traveller pushes hi* w«v 
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along the torrent's bank throngh thickets and tangles cf wild grapes 
•nil pomegranates. At such tow elevations splendid horse-chestnuts 
and other shmlu trees siFortl pleasant resting-places, while the hill- 
•lopcs are covered by shrubs, wild olivn, and evergreen oaks. At 
romowhat higher elevations, say from 5000 to HOOO or !I(MX) feet, donso 
pino and cedar forests abound. They nro composed of magnificent 
trees, which with u snow background afford moat delightful prospects. 
Higher still, the pines ocaso; the hills uro then almost boro, rooky, 
sbaly, etc.; while the willow, birch, and the juniper cedar arc the 
chief trees mot with, and the wild rhubarb grows abundantly. Higher 
still—that is to say, above 13,000 feet—there is no vegetation of any 
kind, except rough grasses and mosses. 

The rivers, us they descend tho corkscrew valleys and are fed toy 
subsidiary streams from tho ravines, glens, or mountain reoeMca, increase 
in vtdociiy until they become raging torrents, dashing against the huge 
boulders which obstruct tluiir course, and dinging high their spray with 
deafening uproar. In many places where the tortured water foams 
and lasht-s itself against the rocks on its margins or iu ita bed, tho 
river almost assumes the nature of a cataract, and is indescribably 
beautiful. Tree-trunks encumber the waterway, jam themselves against 
tho rucks, pile up in picturempu! coufusiou, or hurry round and 
round in tho swirl of a backwater. To lovers of wild scenery muuy 
|Nirt8 of Kafiriatan could not be surpassed anywhere. In the autumn 
and winter months many of tho valleys ore in shadow very early in tho 
day, and are strangely sombre and mysterious-looking. I always 
remember my first visit to Kafiriatan in October, 18c'.t, when a certain 
hot day's march was followed by the swift-coming Afternoon shadow. 
How, tired out, 1 sat by tho river's edge under a horse-chestnut, whose 
changing leaves alone relieved the deepening gloom. My eomjianiomi 
were seme distance away, while near ut hand a hideous effigy transfixed 
me with it* white stono eyes. Tho only human figure in tho scene 
except my owu, was a wild-looking man clad merely in a black goatskin, 
his long hair streaming behind, as ho ran softly but swiftly down a 
rocky slope, hand an dagger, to discover who tho intruder was. His 
movements were so noiseless, the valley was so dcopty in shadow, und 
yet objects could be discerned so distinctly, Uiai tho whole seemed like 
a dream ; and if ever I mu suddenly asked what Kafiristau is like, this 
scene—tho somlirn valley, the wild river, tho horse-chestnut tree, thu 
fantastic olfigy. and tho hardly less fautostiu nun—rises at onco before 
my eyes. 

All the rivers of Kafir it-tan drain into tho Kabul river, cither dircctlv 
or after first emptying themselves into tho Kunar river at Arurnlo, 
I’alssgnr, Cliigax rtoTai. etc. Of tho valleys to the extreme west 1 know 
nothing except by hearsay, but 1 Udiove the lUmgul and tho Kularu 
torrents joining together reach the Kabul river through Lughnian. The 
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next valley to the cast, the Kti, joins its waters with those of the Freeun 
valley, and after receiving the Wai river, flow* into the Kuunr at 
tjhigar Serai- The AsUkun rivers probably also join the Kti, and Premtii 
torrents, before they empty themselves into the Ktmar. The llsshgui 
river with its various tributaries, the largest of which are the Skorigul. 
the Nlchiugul, anil thePittignl streams, joins the Kuuar exactly opposite 
tl«« cultivated fields just above the “ Gabor " village of Arundo. 

The main roads of communication, if roads they may lie called, are 
almost invariably along the river-banks, su narrow ami so steep are 
the valleys, Although they vary very greatly the ono from the 
other, they have this quality in common, that they are almost always 
extremely difficult. That part of the Baabgul valley above Chabo, as 
well as nearly the whole of the PresonguL, is quite easy wbeu you 
once get into those dlatrieta; but all other Kafiristan roads which I 
travelled over were simply abominable. Perhaps tho worst of all ore 
those on tho left bank of tho lower part of tho liaahgul river and those 
in tho Ibmgul valley. Thole It is rare to find wen a couple of hundred 
vonls of moderately level ground, so in marching it is ono iucessant 
clamber along rough stony tracks, which run over spurs and bluffs, or 
br means of frail wooden galleries aoro»* the litees of low precipioea- 
Sornotimes it *» moot difficult to get over tho smooth rock surfaces; 
indeed, in some position*, where the ground is of this character, the 
inexperienced or l»adly shod traveller may only bo ablo to proceed at 
all by edging himself along in a sitting postnre. Dog* cannot got over 
those places without assistance. The bridge* over tho river* are some¬ 
times extremely well built, but are high above the water, aud ofton not 
more than 18 or 20 inches wido in tho middle, with parents only a few 
inches high, so that the whole structure looks far more like aa irriga¬ 
tion trough than a bridge. They an* somewhat trying to the nerves, 
especially if you are suffering or are just recovering front an attack of 
fever. If this is a description of the good bridges, it may easily be 
conceived bow extremely bod tho inferior on*-* are. Sometime** a 
fractured tree hanging aura* a narrow stream is utilised aa a bridge, 
and tho traveller has to run along the tree-trunk at an angle deponthmt 
on the height at which the tree partially brok** away from tlui parent 
atom. Yet these are pleasant ami safe vmy* over the torrent, when 
compared with certain rickoty old bridges, which gran and sway umhir 
yon at every footstep. Thera is one in particular of which 1 have a 
most vivid recollection. My Malta oooliea, five in number, who uccum- 
poniod me throughout journey, and whr> in their own nativs country 
are familiar with sonio of tho most cxourablo bridges in tho world, fonnd 
the particular bridge of which 1 am speaking too trying for thoir 
nerves. Two of them had to be carefully lud|*ud ovei, although it 
was not more than 15 j urds in length. When covered with hard 
slippery snow, pitted with the irregular frozen footsteps of travellers 
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wlw) had gonr liefore, it was distinctly daugorons. The jagged rooks* 
in the torrent l'flow always seemed to hunger for yon to fall upon them. 
In many instances the bridges simply consist of a single pole or two 
poles plan**] *ide by side; it then requires a good head to croet. 
them. The rope or rather twig bridge common in (iilgit, Chilral. 
and the Kunur vulley is never met with in Ksliristan. The only 
one of that description with which 1 am acquainted. is placed every ycat 
across the month of the Bashgul river by the iuliabitant* of Birkot, 
for tho convenience of Kafirs trading with them and with tho other 
villages of the Ivunar valley In the Prcmn country the bridges ore 
ronuukul.lv goo<l. They are made on the prinoiple of the dug-out boat 
from large tree-trunks and are both easy and safe. Titov ore often 
elaborately ornamented by tho carved heads of nni.nnta pUocd at the 
end of long poles stuck at intervals along the parapet on both ride*. 
There is one other point which makes travelling iu Kufiriatan difficult 
1 remember on one occasion being ludicrously embarrassed by finding 
my track abruptly stop at tho foot of an unscalable bluff. The 
1* "nation of course was. that I had reached a wadiug-plaoe, of which 
thorn are several between Kunulcsb and Lutdeh. Some of them are of 
considerable extent and cu*v enough, except for the sharp stones in the 
river bed, which are apt, if yon are wading with naked feet, to 
pain yon into a stumble and a ducking; but cithers are actual!* 
dangerous both from the force or the water and from iu depth. Yet 
the wor>t I know w.is only np to tho waist and of abort extent, the 
footway being an uuder-water lodge at tho foot of a precipice. It was 
very loud to keep close enough to thr rock to remain on the ledge, ami 
not ho washed oat into the raging torrent. At that place doge hod to 
be dragged through anyhow, and lire unfortunate animals Sometime* 
emerged from tho ordeal more than half drowned. At all the wa ling 
plais*, particularly duriug tho snow-melting season, thn current is 
strong, and great cantiun lias to lie observed. 

None of the passes are easy. They must lie tackled according to 
their altitude, the amount of snow upon them, the acaeon of the year, 
tho time of .lay, etc. 1 suffered tetribly on the Mandat Pass, but 
the reawm was that tin* Kafirs gave urn credit fur luring as good u 
mountaineer and us rapid a traveller us themselves. Tho result wu* 
that 1 arrived at tho last climb late in the morning under a hot aun. 
and tho softened snow not only gave me enormous trouble in snr- 
nionntiug the pass, but afterwards kept letting mo through suddenly, 
dashing rov feet against or between the atones concealed beneath it 
At one or these mishaps my foot got firmly fixed for a considerable 
time, while the knee of tho free leg was forced tip somewhere near mv 
chin. It took strong men, pulling bunl, a considerable amount Jl 
labour before they dragged me out of my uncomfortable and holplcn* 
position. 
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lint ! must hurry on to describe the people, their organization into 
tribe*, their manners, customs, etc. The time at my disposal will not 
allow of my giving much more than a cursory glance at these important 
points. 

Of the origin of the Kafirs I will only say that, in my opinion, it 
will be ultimately accepted that the present inhabitant!* of Kafirislan are 
mainly descended from the old Indian population of Eastern Afghanistan, 
who refused to embrace Islam in the eleventh century, and. tied for refuge 
to these difficult valleys, where they found ancient peoples, whom they 
subjugated, enslaved, or juittiallv amalgamated with. These ancient 
peoples are probably represented at the present time by the Presuns, 
the Jar.bis, the Arams, etc. 

1 have. I think, conversed with representatives of all the different 
tribes of Kafiriatan, with the exception of a mysterious people called 
the Ashkun, who, from their inveterate) hostility to the inhabitants 
of all tbo surrounding valleys, except the Wal j>cople, are really as 
unknown to the great majority of the Kafir* as they are to me. They 
live in the district between the ItumgnI ami the Knluiu on the one 
hand, and tho Wai country on the other. From what T have heard of 
them, they appear to be scjtanitcd from tbc IiamgnJ aud Knluiu Kafirs 
by a range of mountains. The rivers whieh drain theii country 
flow into the united Presun and Kti rivers, a short dist&nco above 
Chigra Serai. This people is probably akin to the Wai. Many 
of them are now Mubatuiuedun, as arc also several of the lower Wal 
villages. 

In Kafiriatan proper there aro certainly three entirely diatinct 
language*, besides many dialects. The language spoken by the greatest 
numlmr is that used by the Siah-Pnah people, so called l<ecausc they 
affect dark-coloured, nearly Mark clothing. All the Siab-Poah, however, 
are not of tho same trilx*; but although there urn dialectic differences 
in the langnuge* used amongst them, yet they all understand one 
another readily, and their language may consequently be called the 
Stall-Posh tongue, a definition which, if not alfedutely correct, ia at loaal 
convenient. The other chief languages in Kafiristun are those apokcu 
by tho Wat and by the Pre«uu people, which differ both from one 
anothtr.aud from the language ajxiken by the Sioh-Poah. On this point 
many Banhgul Kafirs have unmd mo that any of their number 
who go to the Wai valley young enough, can easily learn the speech 
"f that people, while no ono under any circumstances, uud no matter 
how young, can ever learn the Preaun language. 

The Presun aro certainly nnlike all other Kafir? ; they are possibly 
an atxrriginal race. I have listened most carefully to their priests amt 
other officials chanting ut sacrifices, etc., but 1 could Dover learn to repeat 
nor could remember one single word I hoard ; indeed, at those religious 
functions tho aonnda uttered by tho officiating priests seemed to 
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mo mar® like a soft musical mewing, tlian any tiling wise 1 can compare 
them to. 

Classifying the tribes according to speech, we hare then, first, tin; 
Siah-Poeb ; secondly, the Wai, including pmliably the Aahknn ; thirdly, 
the I'resun. 

The great majority of Kafir? are Siab-Posh. Tlie tribes coming 
under that designation inhabit all the northern valleya of Kafiristan, 
although they arc separated from one another at uuo point by thu 
Preaun valley, as you may see on the map. Amongst those I have 
called Slab-Posh the chief tribo is known as tho Katir. They inhabit the 
papulous west ralloy which borders on Afghanistan, and which is said 
to contain between twenty aud thirty villages. In that situation they 
are known as thu Tfningul Kafirs, or the (iuharika. To tho east of the 
U&mgnl country is tho Kultuu valley. It only oontains four villages. 
Its main river joins that from tho liamgul valley, and flows into the 
Kabul river at Lughtunn. To tho cost of thu Kitlam valley resido the 
Kti brannh of the Katir*. They possess hut two villages, and one of 
these is very small. The Kti river, ns I mentioned before, joins with 
the Presun and Wai streams, and falls into tlm Kuniir river at Chigar 
Sural. Finally, the np|«cr part of the llashgul valley, a* far down as the 
country of tho Miidugul Kafirs, is also occupied by a branch of tho great 
Katir tribe, which is more numerous than all the rent of tho tribes 
in tho same valley put together. In the lower port of th« Basbgnl 
valley dwell the important Kim Kafirs, with the Mu lugiil tribe to their 
immediate north, and the kiuwU Kaahtuu tribe to tho west. Still lower 
down, there is the amnll village of Siah-Pcwh Kafirs, quite separate and 
distinct front all the other triboa. They arc supposed to he partly 
composed of an aboriginal race called tint Ja/Jiis. Tho other chief 
tribee, Ute Pnsaun and the Wai, uccupy the positions shown in the tump. 
Wliat I have call til bniuche* of tho great Katir trllx- urv really distinct 
and independent communities, hut their intertrihal organization is 
probably ranch the same in each case. Each tribe in Kafiristau is split 
tip into families or clans, aud the individnnl importance of any single 
Kafir dftjtcml* entirely on the numerical strength of the clan ho belongs 
to, and upon his own position in that clan. The affair* of a tribe aio 
nominally arranged by tho consultation togetlicr of tint headraun. who 
are called “jnati" but, aa a matter fact, in ordinary timM the business 
of a tribe falls very much into the hands of four or live of these bead- 
men. or jast.” who are distinguished Itcyond tholr fellows for sagacity 
or valour, hut who must also bo the |x«*caours of considerable wraith. 
Indeed, the importance of worldly possessions is very strongly, perhaps 
too strongly, recognised in KofiriHtan. A man may be brave, devoted, 
and tagnoiotis; he may have spent the whole of hia flocks and herds and 
other property iu Incoming a •• jsst; ” he may a Ion las of good family; 
yet. if he bo not possessed of considerable personal wealth, his weight in 
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thn tribal council is comparatively small, except in the case of an orator, 
when to a certain extent he may atone by fervid speeches for lackof wealth. 

A man can only become a “just," or headman, by going through u 
prescrilied ceremony, which lasts nearly three years with the Kam tribe; 
amongst the Kntire its duration is somawhat shorter. During that 
period ho lias t<> Isimpiet the whole of tils tribe on eleven different 
occasions. and entertain his brother “ justs ” with tan sejiurato feasts. 
Do has to do this in conjunction with a woman who may or muy 
not bo las wife. She generally is not, for the expense of two people 
going through the ceremonies at the saiuo time is so great, that 
none but the richest families can afford it. The usual plan is for 
the husbands to make a private arrangement amongst themselves, 
by which the wife of uno man goes through the ceremonies with 
another individual, whose wife In her tnru will reciprocate by drain- 
bating food in conjunction with the husband of the find woman. The 
woman’s miln reward seems to 1m that she is permitted to attend 
uuo or two particular dances, and baa also the privilege of wearing 
Markbor hair round the tojtfi of her dancing-boots. The man, on the 
other hand, becomes an exalted }«r»onage, one of thr great men of the 
tribe. The complete ceremonies for Incoming a “ jost " arc elaborate and 
complicated. They would 1 m tedious to listen to in detail. In the 
depth of winter the man grows a miniature field of wheat in hia own 
living room, and this is remarkable amongst the Kdm tribe as thr only 
occasion on which n man interests himself or actually works in 
agricultural pursuits. He bos also to wear a particular uniform on 
appropriate occasions, to make curtain sacrifices, appear at the proscribed 
danece, sleep out at particular shrines, and for one period consisting 
of several weeks is never permitted to leave hit village. It is a very 
curious cm tom that, although ouoe a “jam " always a “jost," yet a 
very wealthy uura is practically compelled by public opinion to keep 
on going through this ceremony again and again, or else ho must 
make hi* eons and nephews, however young, headmen «ine after 
another. Unless be does this be is certain to fail in maintaining bin 
influence nud popnlurity with Ins fellow-tribesmen. Sumptuary laws 
aro very stringent. No one but a “jost" would dream of wearing a 
bright-coloured robe at religious dances, nor a gaudy Oriental turban, 
unless in the case of a well-known warrior of good family, who might 
lo invited to join the dance to complete the number of performers, 
in which case he also would bo decorated something after tin. fashion 
of the others. One friend of mine, a plain man, a good but not particu¬ 
larly famous warrior, was, for some reason ur other, very desirous of 
being allowed to wear rod trousers. After giving six cow* to be eaten 
by the villagers, this privilege was accorded hint, but even then he 
seemed greatly ashamed of his finery, and always covered up the bright- 
coloured garment n* much as he could with hia long hrown Clatrali 
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robe. The general idm Mtmt to be that within certain well-defined 
limits, a man may swagger as uiuoh as ho likes, provided bo pars for 
doing so by feasting tlir villagers. 

Them is a sort of inner eirelo amongst tho •• jaat.” who, by fartbcT 
hanquatings, are allowed what is considered tho nearly royal privilege 
of seating tbousrlvea on four-legged stools outside a house. In the 
Kam trilso there were only five men and one woman entitled to this 
exclusive privilege. Anybody, men, women, children, slaves, may sit on 
these stools indoors or on ordinary wooden benches outside, hut to be 
jwrmittcd to sit on these queer little four-legged stools in tho open air is 
only allowable to such as are considered ** Mira,” or kings, in the tribe, 
although their royal function begins JHkd ends with the four-legged stool. 

Fur the ordinary management of internal affairs, of secondary jni- 
{•ortance,there ia a kind of elective magistracy consisting of thirteen 
persons, who are changed annually. Their chief is known u« the “ l'r 
.Inst,” and is a very important personage indeed. The remainder of the 
numlier an* merely his satellites, ami *lave» oven are elected, a» 1 slrnll 
mention when speaking of that peculiar class. Tho business of then, 
men is to roguisto tho supply of water to the different fields, and t» *<- 
that grapes*mi walnuts are not picked before the appointed time, while 
their chief is also responsible far the lighting of tho fires at tbu 
dancing-houso every Wednesday night, the commencement uf a kind of 
Kafir sabbath, which occurs every seven days daring the time field¬ 
work is being carried on by tho womon. The elected thirteen punish 
disobedience and other irregularities by fines, which, as they expres¬ 
sively put it. they eat themselves. On appointment thoir chief has to 
entertain tho whoio village. He is also expected to entertain public 
guests, hut ns bo receives certain contributions in the shape of flour, 
cto., his office is believed to be as lucrative as it certainly is honourable. 
Tinder ovorv circumstance in which a man ia in uny way exalted above 
his follows he has to pay for the honour. For instance, there is a yearly 
competition iu throwing an iron ball, believed to bo of sacred origin. A 
great festival is made uf tho competition. The victor, instead of receiv¬ 
ing a price for bis success, lias to feast tho whole village. I expressed 
my surprise at tills custom, comparing it with the result* of similar 
competitions in my own country. I was answered that Imra, the 
Creator, hud made that man’s arm strong, therefore of course ho must 
givo a feast in honour of Imra. 

1 shall not have timo to go into minute particulars concerning the 
appearance of tho Kafir pooplo; indeed, it must bo distinctly understood 
that to-night I deal in generalities only. Of the different tribes I have 
seen, tho Wai tribe appeared to be the fairest, the Prestin and souio of 
the Katin tho darkest. In the Katir village of Fshowcr tho inhabitants 
aro almost black, but I subsequently discovered that their peculiar 
appearance was mainly due to tho smoke-giving wood they uso for fuel, 
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and to their extreme repugnance to washing. On a certain occasion I 
found a Pres tin man who. having escaped from an Afghan master, had 
made hie war to Kamdcsh. I noticed that thin man had a com¬ 
paratively fair akin. Thia bewildered me a good deal, until I aaw him 
a few mouths later in his own homo, when his complexion wan juat 
as dark ss his fellows*. Elo possibly, as he lived In a cold cotintrv, 
had not thought it necessary to wash his face iu the interval of 
onr acquaintanceship. Speaking generally, the Kafir* are hy no meau> 
fair, although they are equally removed from the black races. They 
are darker than many Badakhahis and Chitralis. Their colour i» 
that of the average inhabitant of the Punjab. The lower cltu-se* and 
the slave* are much darker in lint than their betters; their features also 
arc coarser. Red-haired people, or those of a rnoro or ln«* albino tint, 
ure less than one per cent, of the total population. The usual typo of 
feature ia distinctly good—purely Aryan. The ncoo in particular is 
••xiiewely well shaped. The degraded kinds ore either the bird of 
prey type, or, as in many of the slaves, a ft&ttish nose* and coarse 
features, lit some of these lower forms, tho hair of the scalp reaches 
nearly down to tho eyebrows, and gives its possessor a most forbidding 
apjx-arancc. Amongst the more hn|>ortant families, some of tho men 
hare singularly well-formed heads, and look as if, uuder favourable con¬ 
ditions, they might become statesmen, pbiluttophens, or scientific men. 
Tho chi«f drawhaok to the more intelligent faces is the furtive,stealthy 
look they sometimes have, which is suggestive of shiftiness and 
insincerity; hut the majority ore sufficiently frank and bold-looking— 
in their own country. The women are for the roost part singularly 
unlovely. Little girls are often quite pretty, bat the hard field-work 
and tho exposure to all weather the women have to undergo, makes 
their complexions rough and dark. They are often also appallingly 
dirty. You or* surprised to notice one day how comely a wallied face 
can look, ond then you notice it lie coming daily dingier and dirtier, 
until not Unfrtq neatly it end* by being absolutely sooty. Then tho 
poor thing* too often have » tirod depressed look from overwork. They 
age rapidly, as might 1 st expected. 

The physique of the Kafirs is magnificent of its kind. They are 
light-built men. who almost always seem to be in hard training. 
Fat men are unknown altogether. One day I waa speaking to the chief 
priest on this very point, and was explaining to him how common fat men 
were in my own country. IIo looked at me in quiet surprise for a few 
moments, then hiB face brightened in a curious way, and he said, ” I 
know very well what you mean. I once killed a very fino man on tho 
Asrnar frontier, and he was fat just ns 3-00 describe.” Very few of the 
older men in Kafiristan are even what might ho called stout. Their 
average height is between five foot fivo and a half and firo feet six. 
The tallest man amongst the l\«m was six feet ono and a half. Tho 
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biggest man of tli* tribe was half an inch lower m stature. Ho wa* 
an festraordinarily powerful follow; but, as » rule, the men °rmedium 
height an- not only the most active, the fastest mnnon. the m*«fc 
enduring travellers, but are generally the most physically powerful 
alat, The women, with some few exceptions, are of low stature. \ «ry 
many are wwMy-kokfag. yet their jwwor* of endurance *™ »>mp y 
marvellous. Thev often make extremely long marches, carrj mg l< ■ 
The commonest drew of the Siah-Posh is a goauktn tu.r-1 
at the waist by * leather strap, which also support* the inevitable 
tlir'zer This is tlie oommmiwt dress on the whole, because it is worn 
broths poorest classes. who are naturally tho most nnincrena part of any 
^mmnnirv 1 have never .«m a goatskin garment min. under any 
eirotnnstnuore by a woman. The favourite decs of .he fairly 
Kafir male of the Eastern valley U a coarse cotton shirt «mt treason., 
a brown t’hitrali or a black Minjani robe, brown soft leather Inicte, and 
rothaps also footless rhitrali stockings. Tho national garment, Imw- 
L„ r i, „ innir. which all women wear witliont exception, and many 
mrn us well. It i« nmdo of thick dark brown woollen cloth, and in 
women reaches from tho shoulders to tho knoo; « wedge-shaped piwe 
„r tho body in front and Ud.ind is exited owing to tho peculiar shape 
„r tbo garment. It is girdled at tho waist by a long .lark red fiat oord 
xhout ftn inch and a quarter broad, ending m tosaels. It has a rod 
•d"iniE round tho bottom; there are no sleeve*, but the upper part of 
the jnstmeut is so fashioned that tho wearer often looks. If viewed from 
the front or tho ride, as if she wore wearing an Inverness cape, The 

men never bind this tunic tightly to the person as the women do, but 

riranly wmr it thrown loosely over the should***. I he I resnn pooplo 
wmr very thick loose grey blanketing clothe*, which give them a curn- 
bema, awkward appearance. The Wai people wear cotton clothes, and 
affect bright colours whenever they can got them. Hie . mli-1 oeli women 
wear square cotton reps at tho back of tho head, while tho girl* confine 
their locks with a double thread fastened round the head at tho level 
tho brows. Tho official headdress of the Siah-iVwh women isthoeuriou# 
homed i*sp, of which voti will see a spocimen in another room. This 
bead-covering is almost invariably worn by tho Koto women but m 
(inly mud on important ceremonial occasions in tho other Siab-Pa* 
tribe* In the Western valleys the fashion is to have the horns tnncli 
tnwur than thow won. in tl.o Bash go l valley, but in other respects the 
headdresses are identical- One of the chief ornament* of these curious 
homed caps i» a number of common brass thimbles. On one occasion 
I noticed on .mo of three thimble* a short English inscription. » For a 
irood girl " or something of that sort; and this is remarkable, fur it wre 
do- onlv instance in which I met with written or printed characters 
during mv residence in Kafiristan. Tho Wai women often wear Urge 
drab turban* ornament*! with festoons of cowrie-shclU, and they are 
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also much addicted to tin* employment of pretty red end white heed* a* 
■in additional iinibelluhtoMt to their persona. 

Children ere always bom in a special building on tin* onbdcirt* 
of * village. The way they are named ia very peculiar. An old 
* woman runs rapidly over the uauujv of the liaby's ancestor* or 
anoestn>sca, a» the cube may Ik-, and stops at the instant the infant 
firnt begins tn feed; the name on the reciter's lipa when that 
ovont occurs being the name by which thi> child will thenceforth lie 
known during its life. As n oousaqwmco of this peculiar custom, it 
not nnfroqnently happens that mom than one member of a family 
is compelled to bear the same nuiue. in such oases tho children 
a to distinguished from one another in speaking of thorn by the prefix 
junior or senior, ns tho case may bo. Kafir men and women are 
known by their own particular name affixed to that of thoir father: 
thus. Chundln Aston means Aston the son of Cbandln. In the case 
of very popular names, tho grandfather’s cognomen has frequently to 
be employed also to distinguish the varions individuals. thus, Lutkam 
Obandlu Merik means Merik the son of Clmndlu. tho grandson of 
TiUtkani Occasionally, though rarely, ths mother's name is used along 
with the father’s; so Ilachik-ciumri Shiok moans Sbiok the child of 
Basik aud of Sumri. Them is no objection in Knfiristan to a child 
I taring tho same name as its father, as there so commonly is through¬ 
out the East; indeed, you constantly hear of Merik Marik, Outkcch 
t ■ atkccli, and similar itiHtanoca of father and son bearing identical names. 

The most striking mental peculiarities of Kafirs sro their extreme 
cupidity, their extraordinary jcalunsy of one another, and tho intensity 
of their intertribal hatred. Their cupidity Is. indeed, a marvellous sight 
to witness. A Kafir will como iut.i your house or tent, sit down on a 
.-hair or stool, »ml talk quietly until he Logins to cast his eves round the 
place. You may then notice in many cases the man's eyes half cbwe. his 
face dual), and his whole demeanour become im extraordinary example 
of extreme covetousness. Their jealousy of one another is so great that 
thov are often ready to break out into murderous quarrels even on the 
mere suspicion that an English traveller, like myself, was giving away 
presents with partiality. Their intense intertribal hatred entirely 
•leadens their political fotesight; and a Kafir tribe is always ready to 
lwg the help of its most inveterate Mahumcdou enemy and even introduce 
liiu into its territory in order to aid in the chastisement of some other 
Kafir trilie. Katin arc ijaito the reverse of intolerant. At tbs foot ol 
the Kamdesh hill there are two hamlets, me to the north called Agatai. 
the other to the west called Agarn. These tiny settlements are peopled 
by Kafirs who have changed their religion to Mahomtilanisiu. Their 
family connections amongst tho Kafirs would ho jual aa ready to avenge 
the killing of one of thaw renegade* m they would he to avenge the 
blood of a co-religionist of their own family. 
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Tbu Kafirs nr«> by no means simple in diameter: they can intrigue, 
uoncoct secret plot* and thou carry them out with the secrecy and 
subtlety of the average < Iriuntal. On one occmdon a headman of Kam- 
deah went on a visit to the Amir of Kabul On Ilia way home, while 
journeying up the Kuuar valley, he wus waylaid by some foliowora of 
tho fanatical priest of Dir and murdered. Tho man who actually dealt 
the fatal blow was a Kafir who had embraced lalatn- ITb escaped to 
Dir, and lived there under tho protection of ;U powerful priest. Tho 
hoadmen of Katndmli oousultsd together how tho murder should be 
avenged. Eventually they decided on a plan which Aowi well tfie 
persistency with which a Kafir can carry out a settled resolve. They 
employed a man to go to Dir to declare himself a convert to Malio- 
modnniaro, and to become a follower nml disciple of the fanatic who is 
the head of the Mussulman religion at that place. Their emissary 
remained in Dir for more than two y«ar* before ho could, under the veil 
uf friendship ami a common religion, persuade the murderer to pay a 
stealthy vuit to Kafiristan. where, of course, he wa« at one® soixed by 
prcarrangemtml and immediately killed. The mental powers of an 
ordinary Kafir ore by no means inconsiderable. I took a lad (o India 
with me who tatunged ton poor family, and waaof a aomewhal degraded 
type. When we ret urned to Kafiriatan, amongst other presents 1 handed 
uvot to him were some liHij Indian raja**, llo tagged that, instead of 
paying him in Indian rupee*, 1 would give him their equivalent in 
Kabul money. The Kabul rupee is worth twelve and u half anna*, 
while the Indian rupee is worth sixteen. I carefully calculated out tho 
number of Kabul rupee* to which he wiw» entitled, and handed them 
over to him. He at once objected, saying my calculation was wrong. 
We hud an elaborate argument, I appeuliug to my figures, and he appeal¬ 
ing to his fingers and toes, which ho usod to represent scores of rupees. 
In the end, ho convinced me that he was right and 1 was wrong. 
Now. this man was certainly not above tbs average of Kafir intellect, 
and lie never could explain to me the means by whioh hn arrived at tho 
correct number of Kabul rupees he was entitled to recoivo. On another 
occasion I had forgotten the arrangement of letters which enabled mo 
to open a certain pusr.le lock. I mentioned the dilemma in which 1 
was to a certain friend of mine —a man who was solely remarkable for 
liis splendid courage and his numomus homicides. Ho took roy puzzle 
lock in hie hand and sal playing with it until lm actually f.mnd out 
how to open it, nor did he ever aftorwarda forget the arrangement of 
the letters by which that feat could bo accomplished. Vet ito hod 
never in hi* life seen a printed tetter until I showed him these on 
the putode lock. A» a third instance of tlroir remarkable cleverness in 
imiuy re*poets: I was showing the priest on one occasion u small con¬ 
juring trick, tho principleof which, though siniptoenough, I should liuvo 
taken many day* to discover myself. I had a double tin funnel, which. 
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•when tho thuml> w»i placed over tUo narrow orifice, allowed fluid 
[Kiurcd in to rise up into a hidden chamber, where it could 1*> real rained 
or set free at will by the movement of u finger on an air-hole. Th- 
trick was to 1111 this funnel and its secret chamber with wine, which 
was then all allowed apparently to flow away. Water was then run 
through the funnel, which was shown to the people, and filially, tile 
Huger being removed from the air-hob. the wino was allowed to canape 
from the hidden chamber, and tho spectators were expected to be 
mightily mystified. On uiy showing this little toy to the priest, to try 
to myBtlfy him In tho usual way, ho quietly sat down ou a stool and 
rnmiuateJ for a fow moments, and then looking np, explained that he 
know all about it. And so he did: ho had thunght it all out quietly 
in a few minutes. 

The religion of the Kafirs is idolatry, with traces also of ancestor- 
worship. lmra is tho creator of all things, and there are a Urge 
number or secondary deities, both male and female, whom Persian¬ 
speaking Kafirs have deserilted to we as “ prophets." Of these, Moni 
appears to be tho most ancient, and Gish, the war-god, the moat 
popular. There are a largo number of other minor deities, also, who 
preside over women and children, who must l«e sacrificed to for wealth, 
and who give fruitful harvests, etc. Sjwcial .miumU have t.* |«- 
nauriticed to particular god*: thus, lmra receives cows, Gish wide goats, 
Dixaui a goddess, sheep, etc.; but we shall only have time this evening 
to apeak of Gish, the war-god. He is Inhered by the Kafirs to have 
lasen created in a miraculous way by Imru. Ho was a marvellous 
warrior and slayer of men. They useert that bo it was who killed 
liaasau and Hussein, mil off their heads and than played polo with 
them, just as the Oiiitnsli prince* play tho game at tho present day. 
After ho died, or rather sfier ho quitted this world, hi* followon# 
divided into two companies. If you are an Knglkhman, yon will bo 
politely assured that the upper classes went to “ Lon-don," and tho 
lower orders settled in KofirUtan. Gish has shrines in every true Kafir 
village, and the corners of his small temples are not nnfroquently 
ornamented with war-trophies stuck on tlio cud of pules. Tho object 
worshipped is either a plain stone, or a wooden head and face carved in 
a conventional manner. On these tho priest casts flour, etc., and the 
blood of the sacrifice. A great feature in the war system of the Kafirs 
i« the sending out of young men in couples or in small parties, who 
penetrate stealthily into tho enemy’s oountry ami there tiy to waylay, 
or muidur in their sleep, men, women, and children. As soon us they 
lmvn sucrcodcd in their object, they raco back to thoir village with tho 
utmost speed of which they nro capable, being often closely followed 
up for a part of the distance by avenging Tathaus. It is always known 
when one of these snoccssfnl raiding-parties has arrived, by the songs 
of trinmph they sing when they hslt some little dUtanco from the 
Ko. III.—StrmiBj-8, 1894.] r 
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r HW If they come back in the evening they generally camp outside 
all ,dU.t. siugiug their song at interval, and receiving the oon { rrat..ln- 
riL. of thei/ friend. In the morning, arrayed in much finmy- ■ «.lk 
dancing-**** in their hand*, they proceed to the dancing-platform, 
end if thev have b«m lucky' enough to bring aw .y SMM «uurden,i 
man's clothing with them, they cast it on the ground in front of th 
rude altar, which is always placed conveniently near. lh*n, « 
company with all the women of their family, they atari .lancing m 
honour of great Gish. In the intervals of the dines the women 
„hower wheat-grain* upon the heroes. The mna.c W supplied by 
.irnrns alone, is pipe* must not play at those bwh otamMS. If 
u largo raiding-l«rty. a small army, seta ont and is auucewlul. th«„ 

„ no*dancing to Gish afterward,; nor does tt ever take place ,f the 
firfrt baa b«n with fellow-Kafirs. nor if any of the renling-party 
have been slain. ir .V™ wish to compliment a Kafir, you oo.np.re 
him to Gish; while the prettiest thing you can say to a Kafir woman 
is to call her *• Gisb lstri,“ which means Gish's wife. Herndon gods, 
the Kafirs believe in fairic*. and also in devils, who have to bo pro- 
pitiutvd in order that the cro,» may not be destroyed. I on one 
OOcasion. while making aouio particular inquiries about \nsh the chief 
of the devils, found tliat my friend* were very chary about describing 
him to me- The more my inquiries concerned his appearance, Um more 
smb.rr.esed the ^esman became. At lost a thought muck me. and 
I i&ked if Ynsh resembled mc--if he were of my colour. - Oh no. wu* 
the polite and tactful reply, - he is not like you; ho is ike 
English soldier* in India." It waa in this way that t learnt that the 
Kafir devil is of » reddish colour. There U n boll in the hutir thsology 
xr iicte wicked people burn. It i» situated below the ground, and the 
aperture which opens into it is guarded by a custoihar, named 
Arainnlliok. who permit* none to p*w him. The spirit of a deoil nun, 

I incomes a shade, a mere shape, like the phantoms™ »» » f “■ 

1 he religions stories told me were mostly of an urioutile description, 
although aome of them were undoubtedly curious. As a rule, however, 
thov are most inconsequential. Kashmir is the most sacred place in tho 
world, booms* it was the lint created country. There is a story Of how 
the world was populated from Kaidunir which is not without interest. 
\ coo fusion of tongVM came up»n a number of brothers and waters, the 
children of H.b* (Father) Adam and his wift, who were nil sleeping 
tiwotf.cT, so that on waking in tlio morning a 111*11 could only nnder- 
Ktami the speech of one particular woman ; *0 tho Oorapany told thom- 
^lvca off in couples who could understand one another, and then 
wandered array In different direction* to populate the world. 

Wooden effigies, or a lung single stone placed on cud. are erected to 
tho memory of dead relation*, and although ancestor-worship is denied 
bv the people. I have seen there effigies and monoliths sprinkled with 
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iho blood of aocrifioes offered by those of tbo umo family who were 
suffering from sickne**, whilo at a particular festival food is presented 
to the family effigies, and placed round the house for the use of departed 
shades. 

Tbore arc no human sacrifices under auy circumstances in Kafiristan, 
except that prisoners taken in war ore sometimes slabbed in front of 
the coffins to satisfy tbo indignant ghost of a dead warrior. Kafirs are 
never melancholy, and suicide is not ouly unknown amongst them, but 
when they are told obout it they are uufcignodlv surprised. 

There is nothing in tbo shupo of prayers; tbo aulatitutes an- 
religious dances, sacred songs, and sacrifices. 

The sacrifice* are carried out by tbo “ Utah.” or priest; the 41 debilalu." 
tho singer of tho praises of the gods; and the “pahur," who is supposed 
to temporarily inspired on all such ocoaaions; but no goal or other 
animal is over killed for food in Kufiristan except in the orthodox way, 
and with tho appropriate ceremonies. At such times any ono may 
officiate. 

Tho priest—the Kamdesh priest in tho seventh of liis lino in regular 
descent—is a very important parsonage. Tin in allowed to sit on the 
stool in the open air, whether ho has gone through tho necessary 
baiujnoting nr not- IIo is always a man of wealth, and tho head of 
a elan. ITs gets n double shore of each animal whoso sacrifice ho 
presides over, and ban other rights and peniulaitcs. On the march 
aud elsewhere, he takes precedence of every one. For some particular 
reason he must not go near tho receptacles for the dead, nor even 
traverse certain path* which load to thowo places. Slave* may not 
•ipproach tbo hearth of any house he tuny pusses*, nor come too near any 
of tho shrines. 

Thu '‘delillala'' is also a man hold in high respect, be recites the 
praises of the god in whoso honour tho sacrifice is living mails, and at 
the great religious dances in tho springtime ho has a s|k*T»1 place 
oreigued him in tho centre of tho performers, aud alongside of the 
priest lie also is debarred from using certain pathways supposed to 
be impure. 

The ••pshur," ia tho individual who becomes temporarily inspired 
during sacrifices and on other occasions, whtiu he frequently behave* 
most violently,and is sometimes not aoolhcd before some of the headmen 
have specially appealed to Inara mi his lohalf. lie is on the whole 
despised by hi* fellows, who Lcliuvo that although he is sometimes really 
inspired, yot at other times he is simply a liar, as they put it in their 
charmingly direct way. 1 havo watched tho proceedings of many of 
these “pdiurs”; three of tlm inner valley, where there is ono to every 
village), sro held in much greater respect than thorn of the £iali-Poeb. 
1 think the majority of three men believe in thcmsalvr- to a certain 
doubtful extent. On one occasion, at night, during a visit from tho 
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Knm priest and Hie “ psliur," I gavo them somo cognac. n» a specimen of 
Western driuks- Shortly afterwards* a ijnarter of an hour or so, the 
•* juhnr" boeamo greatly agitated, turned ignite pale, and trembled all 
over. The priest at ouee began high-voiced appeals to Imra, but it wo* a 
long time before thu “ pahur ” woa himself again- The two men did trot 
leave me without giving me all kinds of warning* and caution*. I was 
not to go to bod till the morning, and I wo* to bo very careful of the 
kind of food 1 ate the following day. ilio nature ol which food was 
jiarticulnrly mentioned. It appear* that while engaged in talking to 
me, the pahur" suildenly bveamo conscious that u fairy'* liuad over my 
doorway was quietly regarding him. The fairy observed tluit ho or 
she had come from “lam-don" to inquire if the “Frank - * wt-re there, 
and on receiving what one would suppose was a somewhat superfluous 
answer, the fairy gradually faded away. 

On another occasion, another “ p*hur" having a bad cough. I than.-1 
with him some opium pills 1 was rising myself for a similar complaint. 
The result of thn opium ou the man was, that he wus terribly |>o*$cased 
during the iluy, and jum|>ed and shouted and played all manner of antk'«. 
Ho was, I think, partially deranged in his intellect, lie waa also a 
terrible homicide. We were on the march at thu lime, and all the Kafirs 
wo came across appeared to fear my companion greatly, glancing at 
him with dislike and distrust. Thu Kam pahur, who, by thu way, was » 
great friend of mine, was disestablished, disendowed, and kicked out of 
the tribo on the occasion of two young tnon getting killed while engaged 
on a raiding expedition. I suppose he hud given a wrong prediction, for 
when the boys' heads were brought in for the fnncral ceremonies, he 
was ordered to clear out at once and return to his own tribo. 1 1 appear* 
that tho Kim. having no inspired person of their own. had imported 
this man from the Midtigul Kafirs, otherwise I do not seo how thn Kam 
pcoplo could have got rid of him. Once 1 was greatly embarrassed by one 
of three •• psbure - ’ having, during hi* period of inspiration ut a sacrifice, 
set all tho Kafirs of the Bashgul valley raiding another Kafir tribe with 
whom up to that date they were on terms of friendship. Besides tho 
functionaries I have described, thoro are others who perform certain sub¬ 
ordinate duties in relation to the gods. For instance, supposing there i» 
excessive suow or rain, the people collect together in some particular 
house, und that one of the** jsst." who alone can perform the ceremony, 
binds a piece of cloth tnrlwnwwe round bis brows, takes a bow in his hand, 
and after purifying it by the sprinkling of water, proceeds to discover 
which of tho god* is willing to receive a sacrifice. Ho finds this out by 
rapidly runniug over the names of the gods nntil the bow begins to 
swing backward* and forwards. The name of the god on his lips when 
the movement begins is the name of tho god desirous of being sacrificed 
to. An amusing circumstance occurred in this connection on one occa¬ 
sion. The god Aram had consented, in the way 1 have just described, f c* 
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accept » goat Altied in tho hope of stopping tho excessive rain ami 
sleet, bat the weather begin to oloar even before the god’s name was 
given oat. On that tho prudent giver of the sacrifice postponed his 
offering, in tlm hope that ho might be able to cheat lire god of his dne. 
The priest was excessively angry, and told me the weather would grow 
worse and worse. T could not help smiling at his apparent earnestness, 
bat by oue or these carious coincidence* which are the stock in trade 
of all mystic impostors and other quacks, tho weather did get terribly 
bad, and I was nearly drowned out of my honse. I remember two other 
occasions whore a sacrifice was immediately followed by the complete 
cessation of tho nntnral phenomena by which it was directed. 

The mode the Kafirs have of dieposiug of their dead is peculiar. 
They are not buried nor burned, but are deposited in largo boxes, placed 
either on the hillside or in some more or leas secluded spot. In some 
few places, notably in Lntdeh, there coffers for the dead are placotl just 
above ami close to the village, on the level ground and alongside tho 
road. When the wind blow* from tliat particular direction the result 
is simply appalling. The boxes are very large, and usually body after 
laxly is put Into them,as long aa the wood resists tho natural decay due 
to time and the weather. Certain great men are occasionally, 1 think, 
given a l»>x all to themselves. Only in one or two instances have 1 seen 
Hags placed by the boxes, or pi toe* of bright-coloured cloth draped on 
them. The lid generally has several largish «touts placed on it, pos¬ 
sibly to prevent its warping and exposing the content* of tho coffer. 
Ornaments, silver earrings, etc., and bright-coloured clothing arc sonir- 
timot deposited with the dead, as arc also wooden bowls containing 
bread broken up in clarified butter. When through age the wtodwork 
decays, tha bones of the dead art* expired, and rery littlo attention is 
paid to tho circumstance. 

The funeral ceremonies are most dais'!rate in oertaiu instance*. A 
little girl who died at Kamdenh was dressed in decent notion grave- 
clothes, her relations being wealthy people, and the body was simply 
carried in a blanket by fonr man to the cemetery without any ceremony 
of any kind; a string of weeping women followed behind in pairs or 
singly, the nearer relations being supported by female friends. 

Tba dead wife of a headman, who had heraelf gone through the 
ceremony of banqueting tho people, was treated with much greater 
honour. Placed on an ordinary Kastern bed, and decked out with all 
tho finery tho family canid master, with festoons of wheat ears to indi¬ 
cate her liberality during life, the body was held shoulder high by slaves, 
while tlm nearest female relatives sat wailing on tho ground beneath 
it. fine of thorn—the only daughter—stood with one hand on the laid 
addressing her dead mother. Then the band struck up, and a curious 
dancing econo was presented. Immediately round the corpse waaarirde 
of women, who edged round from right to left, giving a funeral gesture 
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with tho hnnds shoulder high. This gesture is mode with the hood* 
upright, the fingers extended. It consists in jerking the hand rapidly, 
so that the palms are one instant directed towards the dead body and 
the next towards the performer; its meaning is supposed to bo, ** aho 
has gone from us.” Outside the circle of women was a circle of men, 
dancing singly, but much more energetically, and also going sideways. 
They* made a similar gesture to that used by the women, oxoept that 
tho hands, instead of lining hold at the level of tho shoulder, were whirled 
round at the level of the brows. Outside this iteooud circle were ordinary 
mcn-dancerx. stamping round mostly in pairs with arms round each 
other's shoulders. In the intervals of tho music tho bod was placed on 
the ground ; the chief mourner, sitting on its edge, looked into her dead 
mother’s face, and filled the air with lamentations. She could hardly 
bo prevailed upon to stop sufficiently long for one of tho tribal orators 
to shout out brc»thh»s staccato sentences praising the dead woman, her 
liberality, mid the family to which she belonged. All tho time wine 
and food were being handed round to alt tho spectators. Afterwards 
tho bond would strike up again and tho duncing be resumed, and so on 
all duy. lu tho case of men killed in war, or wbon famous warriors 
die. the ceremonies are extremely elaborate. On otio occasion, two 
youths, friends of mine, were killed in a raiding expedition. As a 
kindly act to tho Imrcaved fatuities, tho heads wore cut off by a friendly 
tribe and brought into tho village, being mot anil roouived by o great 
crowd of lamenting women. The father* uf tho poor boys simultaneously 
cast themselves bum their housetops, injuring themselves severely. 
Straw figure*, gorgeously clothed, were attached to the haul*, and each 
un a »<qmrate lsrd was takeu to tho dancing-platform, where dancing, 
orations, eta, were continued for two or threo days. Then tho head* 
wore placed in the boxes iu the cemetery, and further observances were 
carried on with tluj straw figures alone. Each villager on arriving on 
the platform invariably went through tho action of kissing the dear} 
about a yard off. large quantities of food and wine were distributed 
continually. When tho throng went away to rest, the figures were con¬ 
sign <.d to tiie charge of the women, who sublied out adjurations to the 
dead, while at intervals wise old wnrnru one by one chanted their 
genealogies. The orations were mails moat dramatically. The *|«akrr 
would step forward to the foot of the Led U> gaze an instant at the dead 
faces, then cover Ids own face with his mantle and burst into sob* «ml 
tear*. Ho would begin uddreaing them by name in a braken voice, 
until, recovering himself, be wuuld eloquently praise their bravury, 
their nmidincwi, as worthy of tho fomilu-s from which tlioy sprung. 

A famous warrior died in u distant village while I was at Ivamdesh. 
Tho coqxm was brought in rad precession to Kinudrah, preceded and 
followed by weeping worn cm. A large nutulmr of guns were final off. 
both by men in tlia proccsaion and tbo men of the village, and the 
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firing wan continued on snbaeqncni day*. Thu oercmuuio* were much 
the name u those for the young men, only morn elaborate. After the 
liody had bocn committed to it* last re»ting-ploc®, the following day 
its straw effigy, lashed to a bed, wan danced violently round and round, 
or shaken violently up and down in time to the drumming and the 
•topping of the dancer*, who honoured themselves and the deud by 
a display nf extraordinary agility. Warrior* arriving at interval* 
•lining the dune'll deposited for u time their shields on the tied by the 
effigy, to indicate their rosjwot for the famous fighter. 

After a death the house is purified by water, but the priests will not 
■inter it until the wooden effigies of the dead have been erected. This 
is done after an intorval of a year. These effigies are of all sizes and 
•>f varum» degrees of magnificence, according to tho wealth of the 
■luceused family. A very large fino effigy necessitate* tho feeding of 
the whole village for several days, while a simple fiat affair may oust 
one banquet only. At the time appointed tho wooden figure is carried 
to tbu dancing place, and, if not too heavy, is itself danced on tho liack 
of o slave. Tiuiro is an inner circle of women, who dance round it 
sideways, and use a certain gesture with tho baud hold breast high. 
Tho hand is half bent, puhu upwards, and alternately pointed in a half- 
circulur swoop, first towards tho effigy, and then bock again towards 
tho performer. This gesture is supposed to mean, “ As ho or oho 
now is. so shall 1 become also.” Of tbn otbur dancers tho men, 
who are entitled to the privilege, deck them selves out in their must 
gaudy raiment, while Hugs are also carried round and round in tin 
moving throng. In one ini in nee a bnwl was twirled high by ouo of the 
women, t.» indicate that tho dcoea»od—a woman—had been must liborsl 
during her lifetime in giving feasts. Some of the sights seen during 
funotal observances are highly fantastic. Such, for instance, as w 
sobbing man, the tears running down his luce, vet dancing ami capering 
must energetically. 

There are no Mood-feuds amongst the Kafirs such os those so fatally 
common amongst their Afghan neighliour*. Tho penalty fi>r killing 
n fi'llow-tribeanian is, however, extremely severe. Kafirs are con¬ 
tinually quarrelling amongst themselves, and tho danger to his family 
of one man killing another is so well recognized and understood, that 
men, womun. even children, are prepared at all ttruea to throw them- 
selves recklessly between tho combatants and try to separata them. It 
is considered an act of virtue to do this. In these inenseunt quarrels 
dagger-wounds are very common, but they are almost invarmhiy in¬ 
flicted on tho hands of those who an- trying to separate the quarrelLere. 
and who rush between fighting men with tho greatest intrepidity. If 
a Kafir kill another, he must at once leave his village and become 
on outcast. Hi* house or houses are burnt by the doad man’s family 
or dan, and hi* property plundered. He must nevermore return to 
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hi. native village except by aleulth. awl whenever be encounter, 
any meml»er of tho dead man*- family, he i* obliged at once to hide 
himself in bushes or behind doors, etc. The stigma applies tint only to 
the wan. btit to bin direct dewcemUuU and lo hi* children »n U*. 
There are aoveml village* which may be eallod cities of refuge in 
Kmfiristan. where slayer* of their fdUow-tribeamen reside p e rman e n tly. 
'Dwy can only lm released from their outcast condition by paying dnwn 
a heavy ransom to the dond man’* family. Tho ransom i* *> heavy 
that it I* very rarely paid. Indeed, to pay it show# «o ranch wealth 
and honour, that the wan himself und hi* descendant*. when they return 
to their village, always afterwards carry a specially shaped axe t» indi¬ 
cate their social importance. Concerning this question of men killing 
irae>nothcr. 1 hnv« frequently sskod Katirs what wontd tho result lir 
if a wan were to alny a follow-villager while defending his own life 
from an attack? Tho answer wns invariably tho satuu. The homicide 
—justifiable homicide os wo should call him—becomes at once a “chile," 
that is an outcast On my attempting to argue the justice of this, thov 
always made the same reply: the man should have defended his life 
without killing the Other man. This way of avenging a murder i» 
extremely suitable t» the small Kafir communities, where tho Life 
of everv single man is of the utmost value as a factor in the fighting 
strength of a family or a tribe. For it is obvious that if the custom, 
.. a life for .» life." prevailed, the tribo would lose two fighting men 
instead of one whenever a man was killed in a domesiio or village 
quarrel. 

There is little or no ceremony shout a Kafir marriage. A man who 
is enamoured of a young woman, or wishes to got married, sends u 
friend to tho father of his wonld-bo brido and ask# her price. It is 
nothing mure than that If he is un ordinary poor man. ho will have to 
jay eight cows, while if richer he may liavo to givo as many as twolve 
nr’sixteen. If tho lather entertains tho proposal of the suitor, ho send* 
Vsick word to that effect, and tho man immediately goes to the woman’s 
home, where a goal is sacrificed, ond that constitutes the whole of the 
cortmumv. They are then considered married, but the woman remains 
in her father's lioase and work# for her father only, nutil the last penny 
of her prioe is jmid by her husband. Divorce is easy. It appears to 
tdmply consist in a man selling his wife to some other roan. Kafir* are 
polygamous, and usually have from one to four, or at the ntiuost five, 
wire*. When a man dies, hi# wive* revert to hi* family, and aro eithor 
mild or retained by his surviving brothers. 

1 regret that th« time at my di»j*oaal has not permitted of niy 
entering into more details concerning the manner* and the customs of 
these intending people; that I have becu unable to describe their 
domestic Ufc, their slave*, their villages, their house*, their shriuea. 
mill particularly that 1 have not Lc«u able to give yuu a diwcriptiou of 
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the curious inner Kallribtan valley, where tbuni i* •* great temple In 
Inn tuned throughout Kafiristan—* mysterious bole in the ground, to 
look down which mean* Certain dealb t«> nny one, and a wonderful iron 
bar and sacred atone*, which were placed in their present poxition by 
lmr» himself! In that Talley the Kafir houeea. instead of being raised 
two or three atone* above ground. descend an equal distance below the 
ground. There everything appear* to bo even more strange, fantastic, 
and unreal then in the BasUg.il valley, which always linger* m one 
memory as a faery land# forlorn. ' When I tint wont there I almost 
believed 1 had at length landed on Sir John MandoviUo‘s Valley of the 
Devils; but the people are singularly interesting, aud if it cannot be 
honestly affirmed that truthfnlneas and frankness are thoir spema 
characteristics. they aic at any rate far moru truthful and houonT* > •• 
in their dealings than their immediate neighbours. They have strong 
family affection; they are devoted to one another in war, and are 
capable or performing the greatest seta of self-eacrilice, especially 
in fighting, where 1 have known a youth, littlo more than a b<>. 
deliberately stop behind to help a woundul friend, with the absolnt- 
certainty that he wonld himself be killed. lie was killed, and to the 
credit of the Kafir* it may be aaid. that no oue of the tribe expressed 
the slightest surprise at this set of self-devotion. 

Kafirs are naturally boastful, and in their unxioty to impress a 
stranger with thoir bravery or their importance in the tril*. do not 
hesitate to utter splendid mendacities. Most of tbu early information 
given me ww false from latginning to end, and 1 still grudge io 
labour involved in recording it. \«t they are a brave, iudopom tint 
people, who have maintained themselves for centuries against horde* 
of enemies, not only by reason at the extraordinary difficulties their 
country presents, but by valour and their magnificent fighting powers. 
They aru entitled to the respect every one must feel for real men. who 
will fight to thu dciitli rather than accept the yoke of the stranger. 


before Hit resiling of tbs paper, the rsKitJtmxT said: Wo are nseembled this 
evttilue to htar a taper by Mr. Ur.bertson on hl» Journeys la ‘be mtsrwir “» 
Kstlri-itan. Many of us remember tho deep interest Ukeu ten ytars ego in the 
taper rrsil al that time by Mr. Macomb, who bad penetrated to lb« border* of 
fwifirisisii, anil we are very glad to see hero present this erening Lord Abeniaie, 
who was President on Hist occasion. We remember, also, the interest that was UJwn 
in the discussion kept up by Sir Henry Yule and S.r Usury HawUmwn, and oilier. 
! earned In everything Concerning that port of Hie world. Unfortunately, we have not 
| hers so many officers t/wc had Ihon, who aro conversant with the question. 

Sir Peter Lumwlen is in Scotland, and 1 »m sorry to ssy my old comrade aud trot 
mate, Sir William Lockhart, U also, to his very great regret, unshle to be present 
this evening. Ws here, however, present with u» Colonel Tenner and on* or two 
■ iibers. 

Afier the reading of ths paper, the following discussion toA fhn* re- 
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TU* I’arsttrnxT: Tin* presence Lm this evening of our old President, Lord 
Aberdare, remind* me that trn years ego til* Late Mr. Maenad conducted ua to tlio 
very threshold of this region, and introduced us to soma Ktuiri who I find now are 
not the right wtt, Possibly Lord Aberdare may care to remind ns of what vn 
learnt that evening; H nut. I wilt sale Colonel Tanner to tell u* something of hi* 
attempt to reach the land of the Kafirs. 

Colonel Taxaeu: I am a kind of failure. Mr. Robertson succeeded In penetrat* 
ing SMC suing th« srmUr part of this country; I have nover been thereat all. 
However, aa I have leva on the wast and iliu south, I can say a very few word* of 
wiiat I did sec an the west when accompanying Sir Satnurl Browne's llald-iorce. 
Wo penetrated to the Lughtusn valley, where the whole of the Kafincun mountains, 
deeply clad ia anew. ap{wared in our front, distant about two days* march, enticing 
to look at, but of course, being lu an enemy's country, win* of n* were allowed ! • 
go there. On tnother occasion 1 came beck from Jellalahod in disguise to Aret, 
a •cml-Mnhainmnhin country on ttn> bordsra of Kafinstan. Unfortunately, here 1 
tell tick sad hail to return, anil that la all 1 have in say about myself. 1 would 
refer to the account of Captain John Wood, who penetrated tunny years ajo to |im 
source of the Oxus.aad while at Paixabad camo several times in contact with Kafirs. 
For a great many years Captain Wood’s account was all wo possessed, nntil Mr. 
Robertson apfvarad Men us to-night. Very little trustworthy evidence has been 
forthcoming about this Interesting people, and I congratulate .Mr. Robrrtsim very 
mnch on tbe paper he has read and the beautiful pictures its liu shown. 1 hope 
Mr. Robert*, n will receive your heartfelt thanks for having performed such a very 
perilous Journey. 

The PnesnuryT: I can only again express my regret tl»«t we ham not among 
u* this evening Sir i’etcr Lnmadcn and Sir William Lockhart. They could havo 
told us of wiiat they knew cj lb* Kafir*, the one having accumulated much informa¬ 
tion in ISO", and the other having actually penetrated Into KsfirUUn for a abort 
distance; bat Mr. Robertson lws opened to ns sn entirely new country. 1 
remember that Sir Henry Yule said, on the occasion of the read tug of Colonel 
Tsrrorr’, paper, when Kaliriatan had been explored the Geographical Society 
had Utter shut up its doors. But I maintain that that Is far from being the 
case. Many countries in all ports of the world are entirely unknown to us. The 
rttklcnco of Kauristsn hs» lieen known since it was first mentioned by Major 
Hr until I ir. hla * Survey cf Hindustan.' more than a hundred years ago. It was »up- 
jioecd In be Inhabited by people of great Interest, more .>r lees dvrcendnl from son* 
of those Msccdonisns brought into Central Aaia by Alexander and his aucorasur*. 
Mr. Robertson has. in the tea-room, a vase or utensil of some kind which has a Greek 
inscription <* It; and 1 remember that Mr. Marnair picked op. In a ravine to the 
Kmtb of the Kunar valley, a gem of some kind which Sir Henry llawilnsem pn>- 
uuunced to M Babyhmiau, am) which was almost certainly lift tbrrn by nunc 
whilst In the army of Alexander the Great. These theories and ideas hare always 
given an intense InUivsl to this comil ry of Kafiriatae. Therefore, I think you will 
heartily Join with mo in a rots—oml most cordial rote—of thanks ip Mr. 
Rnlwnwin for haring npennd this country to ns, and haring given us an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting acmanl cf Its inhabitants. 
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ON THE RIVER TELUB1N.* 

By HEJTRT LOOTS. A.R 8.M.. TOS , str. 

Tms least-known portion of this Malay peniuaulu is the north-eastern 
angle within which lies tho principal part or what ore known as the 
.Siamese Malar states, » ntunlmr of acmi-iudepemlont Malayan states 
tributary to the King of Siam; of all these little known stator, the 
least known is perhaps that of Tolu bin. or Sai, which wsa till quite 
roomily au unknown namn to European geographer*. Attention was 
first directed to it some year* ago, wheu an American vnssel foundered 
off tho month of the rirer Tclnbin. and the sailors who managed to 
reach the shore wore hospitably received by tho Rajah of I elubin. 
and ultimately sent back t«> America in safety. It has also hoon 
known for snmo years that at a plaeo in Uie interior, presumably near 
the headwaters of tho Tnlnhin, thura were a tiiituWr of rich gold¬ 
mines worked by a colony of l 'hiueie. Several attempts wore uunlo by 
Europeans, und within the lost few year* in two cwm, at any rote, 
with success, to reach these mines, but on both these occasions an 
overland route was adopted. The rivur Teluldu thus nunainod un- 
explore)l, and I have every reason lu believe that no Europeans 
hod over ascended or descended this river previous to the timo "f my 
expedition. Although my object was not directly geographical, but was 
simply the investigation of tho above-named mining arc* and uthurs 
uot far distant from it, yet the fact of my traversing an extensive rang* 
of country that no white mau hud hitherto penetrated, imlucwl mo 
carefully map my route und the salient featnre* of the country a* for aA 
the thick jungle, with which it is everywhere covered, would admit of. 
In the present paper l shall, of course, only attempt to give the 
geographical results thus realised. without reference to the min i n g 
matters which were the immediate objects of my exj»cilitiuii. 

In tho first place, u brief unoenmt of tho history of this country may 
not be without interest. At various times thr Siamese overran anil 
conquered tho entire Malay peninsula, even a* far, it is said, asSiuguporc, 
und the rulers of most of these Malayan states were tr Militaries of Siam . 
yet in these states their rule was never so firmly established lint that 
their turbulent Malayan subjects were constantly revolting against it. 
Ultimately, it would stem that *11 tho Malayan states south of about 
luL y X. became independent of Siamese rule, whilst those on tin 
northern side of tho great oast and west mountain range that civcee* 
the peuinsula at about this degree of latitude remained tributaries, yet 
with a large meusuro of independence. Tho Siamese dominions proper 
thou extended, and atill extend, as far as tho isthmus of Kra, and un the 
southern portions thereof tho Siamese were constantly engaged iu pvltj 
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conflict* with tlio brave ami warlike Malay*, who were their titular 
(tubjoflU. Up to tluvt time (before 1800), tho north-easUm seaboard wu 
oooupiwi by three great Malay uni Innate*, namely, Putaui, Knlantan, and 
Tringganu. Tho Saltan of Patanl, tlien probably tho most powerful of 
the three, maiio attempt* nt various times to throw off the Siamese yoke; 
there was one in about IT To, ami a final one apparently about 1820, when, 
by punning their usual policy of fenmmting internecine disturbance* 
and calling in the assistance of other Malayan *tnt*», the Siamese, 
although far inferior to the Malay* iti physique, courage, and fighting 
qualities genornlly. thoroughly aubduod tho Putani Mala)**. Von,* rnunv 
of tho inhabitant* woio carried off to Siam and forced to *< ttlu there, 
forming conaiiiorablo colonies on the Klong Kul Vnj . not far from 
Bangkok. At the aarne time tho state of Putaui was split up into a 
"timber of smaller atates, the now stato of Patani lima formed being one 
of the smallest The other now states, thus created, are Tojun or N'ong- 
eheh, .Inmbii or Joring, I clubin or Sai, Jala, Lcgr, and pcrliapa also 
Tiba, although 1 ain doubtful whether tlii* state and the powerful 
inland stato of Reman over formed port or tho old state of PuUni; the 
Utter, at any rate, soern* probably to have had an independent existence 
befuro tho timo of t!i« division. The cnriuoa semi-independent Chinese 
Mato or colony of Torno or Hulu Sai (the headwater* of tho Sai or 
I clubin >. which is still in so mo respect* looked upon a* forming a portion 
of I»go. must also 1w included in the above list. 

It is a curious and noteworthy fact that the Siamese, the least war¬ 
like to ail appearunco or this group of nation* (uot oven possessing a 
national weapon l. hare snoccodod in the lung run in defeating, and oven 
in most case* in retaining a mastery over tho varimu nations that border 
upon them ; they seem to must thoroughly realize tho value of the 
('lassie maxim, " 1 fivido ot Imperx. A* regards the Malayan states, tho 
Siamese have fairly consolidated thrir power; all tbo smaller itnte* 
ubovo mentioned. as well u» tho larger ones of Kelantan and Tringgarni 
(together with nrreral other*, auch a* Keda, on the western side of tho 
Malay peninsula >, arc now tributary to Siam, paying a triennial tribute. 
Thoae states are administered by a viceroy, the Chuknn of Singgnra or 
•Soiigklir*, tin* town of which natur, admirably situated, was founded aud 
fortified by the Siam«c king. Kia Tsk.aUut 1780. and is now practically 
tho capital of the Siamese Malayan states. 

In my map 1 have indicated aa well as possible tho boundariiw of 
these various states, my knowledge of their position and direction haring 
teen gathered from tho statement. «f the native chief* and authorities. 
Where so tunolt of the country b dense jungle, unexplored oven hv iu 
Mala)* inhabitant*. the precise location of a boundary b as imjiossible 
as it is unimportant. All Malay villages are on the bank* of riven, 
and, aa long a* they know to which rajah they owe tribute and allegiance 
the question of inland boundaries doea not trouble them. The worst 
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that could bapjien would be that tribute might be demanded by thi¬ 
nning chief; nnd aa this would probably lead to u little promiscuous 
lighting and marauding, with perhaps the killing of a few Chinamen 
thrown in, it may bo surmised that the average Malay would not regard 
it aa an altogether unwoloomo interlude, seeing that the Malay loves 
lighting aa much aa ho luilcs work, and that it is not by any means an 
unusual tiling (o find a perpetual foul eulrainling between neighbouring 
village* or district*, which, even when smouldering, needs but Lho 
slightest breath to fan it into active Home. All tho rajahs of these 
Siamese Malayan state* have to renew un aulh of allegiance to llu 
King of Siam twice a year in eettaiu specified place*, this u*th taking 
the turn of drinking water in the presence of curtain priests and official*, 
either jnuv>n»lly or by proxy, whilst they also have to pay triennial 
tribute in the shape of a tree of gold. Those tre*w are of various sirs*, 
between one and three feet in height, very neatly made; the stem and 
blanches consist of atoiit gold wire, to which tho leave*., made of thin 
plates of gold, are fastened. Their value is not very great, a* 1 estimate 
the weight of the largest one 1 have scan at about twenty ounce*; but 
they ore always accompanied by tribute in kind in tho form of gold, 
buffaloes, elephants, etc., the value of tho tribute being proportioned ti> 
thn importance of the contributing state; it is probably soniowhcr. 
between tSQOO and ft&.OOO for each state paid once every three year* 
This tribute ho» to be sent to tho viceroy, the Chakon of Singgara, 
whose duty it is to transmit it to the King of Siam. 

The reason. apjiorantly, why tho tribute takes this sliupo it that meat 
of the transaction* in this region are still carried on by moans of barter. 
Snob currency as there is, consist* of old Spanish and Mexican silver 
dollats, which hare been introduced by tho ubiquitous Chinese, who are 
settled and carry an tredo in all parts, and of small coins known a* 
** pitis,” ooiucd by tbo rajahs of the respective slate*. Specimen* of these 
cuius arc here shown. They are made of an alloy of lead and tin, about 
tbu origin of which I shall limve something to aay latur on. They an> 
cast in stnno or iron moulds, and their value varies in different stAtcs from 
1280 to !MiD to the dollar. I always had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the natives to accept either tho Japanese yon or the Straits Settlement* 
fractional currency, and, in fact, it appeared to mo that it vras only the 
Chinese aettleTS who hail any idea at all of the value of these latter coins. 

Of all llio above-named district my explorations were directed prin¬ 
cipally to the Tolubin valley, although I also traversed some jKirtion of 
tho valleys of tho Mecora and the Relanran ou the cast, anil tho 1'atani 
valley on the west. The I'atani valley is fairly well known, owing to 
the fact that an Kuglisli company was working a mins of silver-lead 
some distam-o up this river about a doxen years ago; thn re was a com¬ 
paratively large staff of Europeans engaged at these galena-mines (which 
hud ultimately to 1>« closed down), sinl in consequence the river I’atani 
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has bwu fairly well mapped. Tn tho course of my journey I uiadt a few 
additions to our knowledge of the geography of thia valley, but mcmt of 
my map ia taken from the careful surrey* of it made some years *gv> 
by my lute purtimr, Mr. II. M. Bochor, who, it may he remembered, 
unfortunately lout his life in attempting tn penetrate into the unknown 
country on tho south-western borders of Tringganu. 

I started from Singapore on the morning of the 15th of August, 180'J, 
in a steamer bound for Bangkok, but which had arranged to go out of 
ita course so aa to take me and my expedition to Siuggora. I hod with 
me two European assistants, one of whom was an uxwllunt Malay 
scholar, and two Chinese servants. 

We reached Siuggorn at 4 p.m. on the ISth, and slowly worked our 
wov to a safe anchorage inside l*ulo Tikes; with somo difficulty we 
managed to get boats from Singgorn to take us ushuro. The town lie* 
mi a narrow promontory that juts out northwurd from tbo mainland, 
unclosing a very extensive bay, which is almost completely land-locked 
by it, there being only a small and very shallow channel between this 
bay and tho open ooean, the average depth of this channel being pro¬ 
bably nndcr six feet. Steamers accordingly cannot enter this boy, 
which is not even accessible to tongkangs < nstivo boats) of any sire. 

Singgorn has boon repeatedly described, as it lias been several times 
visited by Europeans. It is only distant from Singapore bouic 500 
miles, and ia a typical Siamese town. On approaching tho shore, them 
is an excellent lundruark in tho form of a Siamm-o temple, or •• watt. - 
which occupies tins summit of an isolated conical hill close to tho town, 
known as Tan Kwan. The *‘ watt" ia reached by a good flight of stotib 
stop* up tbo side of the hill: halfway up there is a small paved plateau, 
where another “ watt ” is now being erected under the orders of the 
Ring of Siam, tho original temple being about thirty years old. It muv 
interest navigators to know that I roughly determined tho height of the 
Hjiex of the “watt "as 350 feet above sea-level; it has tho usual shape 
of a small square building, surmounted by u spire tapering to a fine 
point. This hill, crowned with the white spire of the temple, makes sii 
admirably conspicuous landmark, visible far out at tea. 

Tho town of Slugger* jrroper is unclosed by a wall of rubble stone, 
laid in lime mortar, some 15 feet la height. The space enclosed by it 
U a rectangle about three-quarters of u mile lung, and say one-third of 
a mile widu; only a portion of this space is occupied by houses. The 
wall is pierced by several gateways, the principal ono being a vory 
handsomely built end tuaastve stone frame, with wooden doora quite 
25 feet in height On that side nf tho wall which laces tho inland bar 
already referred to, some half a dozen guns, in an advanced stage of 
decomposition, propped up by crumbling wooden carriages, are monntod. 
Aa old iron their value Is somewhat problematical; in all other respects 
it is nil. Fortunately, no one seems to have the most remote intention 
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of firing them. Tho chaknn'a polncv in enclosed by a wall, which form* 

* continuation of tlw walla of the town, ami lie* at the nurth-wcst 
angle of the enclosure. Just in front of it ia the court of justice, in 
which aits, during a la ted hour*, tho governor or his deputy, in order 
to hear ooniplaiuts and udurinistor tho law. Clow to thin, again, ia a 
t hull'Ltd building forming the polico station, whilst immediately oppo¬ 
site a large gang of convicu, heavily ironed, wero at work building a 
tii w market-place. They were probably kept at work in tliia particular 
•pot aa a taintary warning to all wonld-ba law-breakers, but I conld not 
help tLinking that jnstieo administered to the inharmonious accompani¬ 
ment of clinking manacle* might possibly l*c somewhat harshor than it 
would be under mote genial inflmmoer 

Thu principal •tract of Singgora rnns for nearly the whole length 
of tho walla choc to the front abutting on the bay. It ia of beaten 
earth, cemented, and ia lined on either aide with good shops and bouses 
built of bricks, plastered, and tiled- Thu architecture of the town ia 
of the usual Siamese type, modified by an infusion of a distinct Chinese 
element At the lower or aouthurn end i<r *hr. town ira noma house* 
hnilt of mud and barulmo, with “ alap " (palm thatch > roofs, in thn 
mmal Malay fashion. Throe shop* are kept far tho mast port by Siamese, 
and some few by Chinese, the principal articles ejqwaed for «alo luting 
email hardware goods, clntlia, and eatable*, moat or which, whethur of 
European or Chinese production, are imported from Bangkok. Alright 
unglea to the main street are cross-streets leading outside tho city wall, 
which ia pieroed by numerous gateway*. Banning closely along tho 
outside of this wall ia a narrow street between it and the bay. ennaiat- 
ing of small Chines* lumaea and shop* for tho moat i«rt. Jt is in this 
street that tho bar-tar ia hidd every afternoon, and the motley crowd 
that throngs it ia perhaps tho «nu*t interesting sight in tha place. The 
hnlk of tin* people are. of conrw, Sinmis* in their gaudy ailks. Chinese 
in their invariable costume, a fair •prinkling of Malay* fvury few of 
whom seem to ho of pure Malayan origin |, and an occasional Kling or 
Aral*, whilst bore and there Siamese prissU, in tlmir unrimw saffron- 
coloured robes and close-shaven beads, are •con stalking through this 
crowd, every individual of whioh is bargaining away as though fur 
dear life at the top of his voice, excepting only the priest*. Thts* 
priests receive no iialary, are never allowed to ha in ponoaaiun of any 
money, aud live entirely upon charity, going round every morning from 
house to house to eolloct contributions of focsl from the inhabitants of 
the town (irrespective, apparently, of tho nationality of tho latter), 1 
estimate tho entire population at »ome oOOtJ, but it is difficult to arrive 
at oven on approximately accurate idea Singgora is said to have ox 
iwtod during the reign of six Kings of iiiam, so is by no means on ni.l 
town, though now a very thriving one. Thera are a large number of 
houses outsido tbs town, lining the shore of tho bay. Beyond this, and 
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elojo lo tho point of the bind spit on which Singgora stand*. in a small 
fort, looking like u little Martwllo tower, nearly hidden amongst 
Ouuariu* tret*. I could not. however, bm that there was any artillery 
in this fort, although it is evidently intended for that purpose, 

Tho great bulk of tho inhabitants arc Siamese; next iu important*.- 
coinn the Chinese, who all apeak Siamese tlueutly. lu fact, Siamese in 
practically the only language spoken here, there being very few that 
understand Mulay. A largo trade in done with Bangkok, the principle 
articles of import and export being padi, some little live a lock, dried 
fish, ilamar, birds’ nest*, ami other native products. Singgura is tho 
main collecting and distributing station of this port of the world for th» 
pr ducts of tho Stumtao Mnhtyau states, and tougkang* are constantly 
engaged in going Iwtweon it and i’atani, Kolautau, and Tringganu. 

Thorn aro no manufactures carried on bore of any importance, except 
by a small colony of Chinese gold and silver smiths, who seem to supply 
many of tho neighbouring states. 

I had hoped to find tho Chakon—tho Siamese viceroy—at tiinggura. 
but he was abuon! on a tour through the Malayan state., so 1 had to go 
on to tho nonrot place to where lie was, namely, to the mouth of the 
Telubiu rivor, liy sea With considerable diffioulty I lured a Chinese 
heal with a crew of fiiur mull to lake my party aud myself— including, of 
course, all oar stores and supplies—to tho Tolubin, which was to tie tho 
rosl sUrtiug-point oT my expedition. Although the distance is by no 
menus grout, it took us forty-eight hours before wo anchored in the 
mouth of tho Telubin. This river luu, like moat others on this coast, a 
rather formidable sand-bar, and it is nut a very eaay matter «•• enter it; 
of coarse, in the nurth-«sst monsoon it is an impossibility. 

Tho present capital of thu state of Telubiu, or $ai, known as Selin- 
■loug Hayu, the residence of tho Sultan of Telubin, is about a mile from 
the mouth of the river. It consists of an irregular osionihlage of ustivo 
bamU.j houM*. Imilt in the customary Malay style, ami seems to do very 
littls trade i if any kind. It is almost hidden in groves of cocoa-nut 
palms, the fruit of which, together with padi, which is extensively cul¬ 
tivated, are apparently the uuly local productions. 

I spoilt several days hen? in uiamining tho surrounding country, and 
priuriiially in investigating the course of the Tain bin river, which is a 
very curious unc, and oxhibiU distinct proofs of the geologically recent 
origin of tho present coast-line, while the »*.» is gradually receding, the 
whole being an excellent example ur a delta in jiroees* of formation. 
In th» first plane, the river split* into two distinct branches, some If. 
miles from the coast, each of tlicae branches having its own separate 
mouth. Tho Telubiu proper is the northerly one, the more southerly 
our being the Sa, or Sat. The latter used, till some fifteen years or 
*> ago, lo he the more important unc, hut about this time it* mouth 
silted tip so much that only canon could cross the bar; upon this tho 
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rajali transferred the aito of bis capital to ila present position ou tbo 
northern mouth. Those two branches aro also connected by another 
branch, which runs approximately parallel to the act coast mol not 
for from it, and them am other minor ilmma branching ofF in nil 
direction*, forming a regular network or waterways, all of whJab cau 
U< traversed by eanoce. Their vulae to the natives is thus incalculable, 
•nd it is difficult to see how communication oould be carried ou were it 
not fur those convenient watercourses, as all tho country is under water 
during the wi*l season, and there are scarcely any elepliants in the 
state. Throe animats form the only menus of land transport, capable 
of carrying loads through tho swamps which abound in every direction. 
Tho few elephants there are, belong to the rajah, who is, however, not 
above hiring them out for a handsome consideration—at any rate, to 
Krtrojtvuis. The Malays hem lining practically amphibious, and passing 
fully half their lives on or in the water, it happens that the entire 
population is confined to the tanks of snrh rivers os these skilful boat¬ 
men can navigate, and whenever a Malay cannot paddle his canoe up 
or down a stream, it will be quite shallow enough for him to walk along 
its Imd, so that its utility as a midway remains unimpaired. Ona con¬ 
sequence of intercommnnioation being practically confined to the river* 
i« that there is comparatively little need far elephant*; these are, 
accordingly, not kept in a statu of oompleto domesticity as in India, but 
are always half wild. Caught young, they are tomod by a very rough 
process, in which noise seems to farm the principal element. The un¬ 
happy captive is tied up to stout poets driven into the ground, and then 
the rajah sends n troupe of his actors arid actresses, all of wham are 
■laves of the rajah, and a ceaseless jiorformauco, accompanied by a chorus 
«f (hoots, and by muaio produced chiefly by beating drums of various 
sixes and by knocking two sticks together rhythmically, is kept up day 
and night for some weeks, it was once my misfortune to bo lodged in 
the house of a rajah’s prime minister whilst an elephant was undergoing 
the aboro taming process, and of coarse sach an important operation 
had to he carried on under the surveillance of this high official, and 
therefore conveniently near his house. I can only say that it may fond 
does seem to) tamo elephants, bat it will nearly drive a 1'urojxmn mad. 
Itnring this time the mahout who is to have charge of this particular 
elephant, attends on him and feeds him until tho boast gets to know hint 
well, and ultimately tho elephant is broken in sufficiently to be pnt to work 
together with the others. Then, when there is no more work for them 
to do, tho herd i* turned into the jungle, thoir mahouts keeping, how¬ 
ever, near them, and being ready to hoblde them should they try to 
wander too far. As a rule, however, they keep to one patch of Jungle, 
in which their keepers always know where to find them. In conse¬ 
quence of these long interval# of real, during which they practically 
relapse into their savage state, these Malayan elephants are never 
No. III.—Sotqmeh, 1894.] y 
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thoroughly luur, and are frequently vicious, no that riding thorn is by 
tut mean* a aafo or an cosy inode of journeying. It is, however. the only 
possible one when it becomes necessary to travel in any direction where 
there are no convenient river*. 

Before leaving tim river rotein of the Teluhin. 1 amended a small 
branch of it, known aa the Bigor. This stream, which ia about 13 
miles long, take* ita origin in a small range of granitic bills, which 
rim out of tho plain to a height of jmrhapn 500 fret It ia probublc tliat 
this granite contains dbaemiuatod cassiU-rite, as there are alluvial tin 
winkings at the foot of theee hill* in the headwater* of the Bigor river, 
tho district being known aa Klabar. Tho tinstone occur* here in amall 
patches of gravel on the banka of the streamlet, lying on a granitic bed¬ 
rock. and is worked in an intermittent, shiftless kind of fashion by the 
natives. 

Klabar is a very small state, the population being said to be about 
500. It is not auder the control of the rajah of Telnhin. but of a 
separate chief, a Siamese. Most of tho inhabitants are Siamese, or of 
Siamese descent, and most know very little Malny. There are also u 
Siamese " watt *’ ami some Buddhist priests; in fact, it is u little 
Siamese oniony, which has probably been established here us a kind of 
outpost for political purposes. 

After thoroughly exploring tho delta of the Telubin. I proceed ml on 
elephant-back to tho capital of l.ego, a place, known as Tanjong Mas. 
On tho road wo passed through a Malay village, known as Jeringo, 
which had at one time been tho capital of the state of Sat. There nro 
here the remains of an old briok-bnllt palace, which must have bad Mt 
one time a rather fine gateway. It is said to have been left by the 
pre«*nt rajah some twenty years ago, and is now in a state of extreme 
decay. It must not be forgotten that in this tropical region, with its 
heavy raiufall, and with a population who have no idea of erecting any 
permanent structures, years do as much in rednoiug a building to mins 
os would centuries in Europe. 

Jeringo is cluse to tho honndary of the slate of Lege, and as a 
consequence tho Lege po pie are frequently in the habit of making 
incursion* into their neighbours' province for the purpose of stealing any 
of their g'>ud» that they may come across, and more especially their 
buffaloes. Accordingly, tlio Jeringo men always keep their buffaloes 
which farm practically their sole possessions, underneath tlioir houses— 
which are. like all Malay houses, built on pile* from five to eight feet in 
height—after nightfall. The •tench and filth of this miserable village 
as a consequence of this practice are sonui thing indaacribakle. It i* no 
wondtiT that tho inhabitants are—as I saw before I left this {Mart of 
tho world—continually subject to epidemics of small-pox, that play 
fearful havoc with the population, at times absolutely depopulating 
whole districts. 1 have been through villages where there was not a 
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tmigle honse but had one or mam or the family atruok dnwu 1>y this 
disease. and have seen others downed completely, not a tingle inhabi¬ 
tant being loft, tha few survivors haring apparently migrated tt* wine 
other spot. 

AI1 the Malays in this part of the omintry taaro a great reputation 
mr valiant fighting men, and are extremely skilful in handling tiro kris*. 
They nro alto accomplished ** cahtrutis," an the following anecdote will 
tslmw. On one occasion I wanted a blacksmith, who bad a great local 
reputation, to show mo how he tempered liis krisse*.* Ho consented. 
Mini prepared to go to wotIc, and the first atop consisted in bis helper 
toilsomely dragging the anvil out of hia house to lus smithy. which was 
orily some twenty yards away. On my asking why he did not keop hia 
anvil in the smithy, ho said that he couldn’t, because some one would bt 
stune to Ktotd it if he did { 

I mnst, however, eav that I never missed anything during the whole 
of my expedition, although many articles must have proved a sort 
temptation to the Malays; I have fonnd them as a raco trustworthy, and 
extremely loyal to their employers when fairly treated. 

In the Jeringo district 1 was told that wo wore tho first white men 
who had ever l>e?u there, and the inhabitants evinced the moBt intense 
curiosity in us aud our belungings, and the same may bo said of most 
of the other stopping-places on our route. 

On our arrival next day at Tanjoug Mas, wo found that this 
miserable village was in a state of unusual excitement, owing to the 
presence of largo numbers of Muluy chief* and their retinues who had 
oome to wait upon tho (Hiakuu of Singgora, who was making a tour of 
iuspectiou through the Siameso Malayan states, aud had just then got 
us far as tho capital of Logo. 

Of Tanjoug Mas itself there is very little to he said. It lies on the 
hanks of the river Meuaru or Betiara if), which here splits into two 
branches, aud. although fully a day’s journey from thu coast, is still 
navigable for river-boats carrying up to three tons burdun. Tho villa go 
is situated in the midst of an extensive flat swampy plain, the cleared 
portions of which are entirely devoted to the cultivation of paili, this 
industry forming tho solo occupation of the inhabitants. It is a miser* 
able little village, in a stato of extreme squalor and poverty. The 
previous rajah had been a cruel and rapacious ruler, hut a man of con¬ 
siderable power and influence. He hail only recently died, probably 
from tho effects of poison, which sppnira to ho not uufrcqmmtiy resorted 

* Tim alow-nutBibiord Umf-rinx l* draw s* follows Thr blacksmith corns tin 
Wads of Ibv brim with a thin costing' of clsjr tnix'-l with water t.i a amainy nm- 
•latrury, drua this nost OTi'r bis the, slut thru hrsls liii’ Msdu led luit, ttu- forgo U.ins 
* >01x11 clmmMt the blown by a wooden blowiru;-ontrlilot- uf Oir esusl Chlursr ijj- 
Ths red-bet bUiin was tbro (truss vertically into a pices of bamboo Sibil with strips 
of p»l« Usns sosksd tn sslur 
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t« by the Malays as the sole available me sun of tein(«rinif the despotic 
rule of their rajahs when the yoke of any one of them become* too 
•evvre to lx* bearable, and at tbo timo of onr visit his successor hail 
not l>reu definitely appointed; the Chakon of Singgoro mis at that time 
in Tanjting Mas, occupied in settling this matter, and apparently having 
great difficulty in reducing the condition of anarchy and internal 
dissensions, under which tho state of Lege was suffering, into anything 
like order. Tho Chaknn is a man of considerable ability and force of 
character, intelligent, cnltivatod, and, strangely enough, a good mechanic. 
Ilia brother, who acts nnder him os eeoond viooroy, hoc travelled it good 
deal in Europe, baa some knowledge of English, and is an aide man. 
The administration of tho Siamese Malayan provinces is on the whole 
very good and snitahlo to tho people—more so, possibly, in some respects 
than our own in tbr British protected native stAtcs—and reflects great 
credit on tho Siamese. Indeed, these provinces seem to mo to be better 
administered than Siam proper. 

Frmn Tanjrmg Mas we sturtei on elephant-back for tho headwaters 
of the Telubin. Our nmle Uy about south-south-east, at first over the 
plains, following np> the course of the river (here called tbo Tnnjong 
Mas;, until after same live hours wo began gradually to ascend, 1 icing 
then 2:50 feet above sca-levol. The entire journey* lsy through Ibe 
densest jungle, no rhat no distant views could be obtained except at two 
or three sptots where small clearing* hud been made, or where there 
were tiny villages consisting or a few Malay huts, in one of which we 
passed the night. The next day was practically a repetition of the former 
one, the route skirting apparently the base of a range of bills which are 
probably about 1500 feet high; our road, however, continued still at about 
the same elevation, namely, 200 to :i00 feet above sea-level. After two 
days more of this work (elephant travelling being terribly slow, say 
1- M ‘»"Ies P°r we crossed tho range at » pass known an Den Propo. 
tbo highest point of which w«s shout 1150 feel above oea-lovcl. Dp to 
iliis point nothing had been visible of the geology of tho conn try, except 
sands and claya, with but little gravel, even the bcJs of tho streams 
laying sandy, and showing nothing but fins granitic tUbr!*. Even on tbs 
hill itself no rock in site was visible, except a deep red, very tenacious 
clay; there were, however, numerous boulders, which cutiauiltyl princi¬ 
pally of granite (some of it porphyritie i, gueiwnd schists, and highly 
aieUimurphio brown and grey slates. 

Ibo pass of Don Propo is on tbo flank of a bill known a« Hnkit 
Huso, which forma a conspicuous landmark from several neighbouring 
clearings, and i* probably quite 1800 feet high. 

After crowing the Den Propo pass, our road lay partly along the 
banks, but more offen in tbo bed or a small stream, tho Snugci 
Mambong, an affluent of the Telubin, which we followed, and soon 
ca-ne to tho river Telubin itself, here only a small stream. 
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Wo first stmuk Uu> river at a small village known os the Chukai, a 
Malay word for a custom-house, tills being one of the points where 
limits anil taxes have to bo paid to the C'hiueso headman, who is really 
a rajah ruling over tint lltilu Telnbiu or state of Torno. subject in 
some respect* to llio rajah of la*ge, though in most matters unly 
directly to the C'hakun of Singgora. 

In the neighbourhood of Chukai there have been vury extensive 
alluvial washing* for gold, and indeed a little gravel-washing is stall 
being carried ou by Chinese. From a point a few miles higher up. namely 
the small < 'Lines*; village of Ilnlu Sai, right up to and just beyond the 
village of I'acho. the river-bank* have been worked almost continuously 
fur alluvial gold, whilst at the village* of Pacho and 'l'oiuo gold quartz 
i* being mined lay the Chinese. The method* of condncting these 
operation* have already been described by me in detail (“A Chines* 
Method of Gold-milling," Trtia*. Amer. Inst. Min. Engm., 1891). The 
history of the origin of gold-mining in Tamo is quite legendary; 
according to onu account given tnu by *n old Malay, gold was first 
worked by an ap{iarently superhuman tribe of rinkoi with white blood 
who lived on gold. It seems that the Malays worked gold here for 
centuries*, probably before the Chinese made their way into this country, 
and commenced systematic operation*. Tito existence of gold in this 
spot is the raison ifitre of its flourishing and powerful Chinese colony, 
the population of whioh must Is- at least 2000. They first entered the 
country about two centuries ago in small bands, and onmmcmocd to 
work gold through the sufferance apparently of the Malay ruler* of 
this district. Every now nnd then the Malays, with the connivance, 
certainly, if nothing more, of their rujaha, would *muign raids upon 
the small scattered < 'Linear- communities, and kill all they oonld come 
across, tbn rest taking to the jungle, whilst the Malays carried ufT all 
the gold they could find os a legitimato recompense for the trouhlo of 
the expedition—danger them was none, as tbo Chinese appear never 
to have attempted to show fight. With characteristic pertinacity the 
t'hinefo returned, however, to these rich deposit* in ever-increasing 
numbers, until they became too important a factor in the population 
uf the couutTy to bo killed ofT casualty as before. Meanwhile one of 
the principal men amongst them bad succeeded in getting himself 
appointed ruler over all this gold-lmariug district by the King of Siam, 
|>aying heavy tribute forlhut privilege, and the t'hittt-ee colony gradually 
organized itself u|K>n ita own national lines, forming * most orderly 
and hardworking community. Some seventy year* ago, the greater 
(■ortiuns of the richer alluvial* appear to have been almost worked 
out, and the ('hincse then commenced to turn their attention to the 
reefs of gold quartz which occur plentifully throughout a small but, 
well-marked district. Geologically speaking, it consist* of highly 
metamorphosed schists and slates, which are occasionally seen overlying 
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or jMMlXKUd by masses i>f apparently eruptive granite, this granite 
quite distinct lithologically from that which curries tin neuter tho 
mouth of the river. On account uf the trmuuudous rainfall and the 
great beat, all rocks uro decomposed U> a very great depth, the product 
of tho weathering being a tenacious w hite, brown, or vollow clay, which 
forma the usual bed-rock of the gravel deposit*. 

The village of Tomo, where tho Chinese rajah resides, is a fairly 
flourishing place, with a population probably of three or fonr hundred ; 
it lie* on the bank of the river in a rathnr narrow valley, the elevation 
of the villagu being about 7l» foot above sca-lovel, whilst the lulls on 
either rids rise to a height of about I'-00 feet. On asccmling the river 
boyond Tomo, the character of tho country becomes wilder and niuru 
mountainous, the river breaking up into a number of mountain streams, 
veritable torrents in the wot season. Mountain chains uro seen to 
succeed each other to tlie south, forming the great watershed, apparently, 
between the Telubin, l’atani, and tho other rivers that run northwanits 
and tbo great affluents of the I’uhang river (?) that trend southwards. 

The deposits of gold ocuso close above tho village of I'acho, and tho 
mountains beyond this point ap]»ear to consist almost entirely of granite. 

It can only bo said that nothing whatever is known of the geography 
of this mountain chain—not even the Malays themselves having ever 
traversed it. us far as 1 could learn. 1 ltavo probably penolxatod as far 
into it as any one, hut could see no inducement to extend my researches 
iu that direction. I spent a considerable time in exploring the valley 
of tb« upjier Telubin, or tho Tomo valley, as it may fairly bo culled, 
mid extended luyjoumoys to the Kelantan and I'atani valleys, ou tho 
cast and west respectively. By tliia timo (tho beginning of October) 
the rainy season had set in. and tho upper river, which was not navigable 

fur boats, hnd beoome a torrent. It woo. liuwovcr, alstolutcly --- —y 

to descend it, and it thurefure became note diary to construct Lamlioo 
rafts, and t» commence our journey down river ou those uutil we 
got to a point where we were itblo to obtaiu boat*—« journey Unit 
proved to be attended with considerable hardships, and to ho by no 
imana free from actual danger, although accomplished, without lure 
of life. 

Although canoes cun ascend tho river as far as Chukai in the good 
season, yet a miserable village called Bene, in tho neighbourhood of 
which there were furmerly extensive alluvial gold diggings, is generally 
looked upon by the natives as the limit of navigation by bout of the 
Telubin. Bene is also the frontier station, on the river, of tho t.'lrintse 
rajah's domain*, and has thus, iu spite uf its present state of squalid 
destitution, some local Importance. Between Bene and Trmuungan only 
small boots—carrying, say, two tons—are able to navigate, but from the 
latter point to the mouth of the river, largo river-boata carrying over 6 to 
tons are employed. Three large boats are admirably constructed craft*. 
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Thv keel portion is formed of a iiat-bottomed dugoni, tho aide* be log 
built up with hewn plank to tho height of about i feet. The central 
pnrtiou is farther built up into u kind of house about 4 feet high, ami 
«t times 15 foot long, the width of a largo IkmU of this kind being aiaiut 
feet. Tlu» bow and stem portions aro docked over. the ilcok overhang¬ 
ing the sides of Ibu boat considerably. so as to form a broad platform. 
It must Iw rememlierud that this entite structure is put together with¬ 
out tha use uf a particlo uf iron, being secured with wooden pegs and 
bamboo lashings, and made watertight by moms of a curious resin 
koowu u* ** damar.’’ which is found plentifully in the decayed trunks 
of certain sjieciee of trees. On the stem cud of the plntrorui stands 
the steersman, who uses a broad and heavy oar lashed to the lioat as a 
rudder; on the bow platform aro usually tlx men with lung polos, who 
punt the boat up. three on either side. The pouting is dune by the boat¬ 
man setting the bun of the pole (which is furnished with a small 
block of soft wood ) in the hollow uf his armpit, whilst he walks 
along his platform from the bow towards the -tern of the boot, but, 
of oouTM, only as for as the deck-lumse. which extends, os already said, 
right acroaa the boat. Thus on wtuli side two out of the thiw> boat¬ 
men have always their poise in the water, pushing the boot, whilst 
ths third man is going l<iak to his place at the liow to tako his turn, 
the men constantly following each other in rotation. If is extremely 
hard work, but the men keep at it for hour* together, only stopping 
now and then for a chow of betel. When going downstrwun, poling is 
not necessary; the crew usually consisting of one or two men {Middling, 
uud one steering. The main diflicnlty then lies in shooting the rapid*, 
with which this rivor abound*, there being *omo forty-five important 
rapids, besides numerous minor ones. When tho boat comes to a rapid 
it is tied up and unloaded, all tho outgo being carried by tho men to 
Homo convenient Bpol at the foot of the falls. Two of the lieut men then 
take their places at tho bow with polos, whilst the steersman aees carefully 
to tho lashings of his steering-oar, and tho rest of the crew grasp their 
I Middles. With wild yells the boat is then puabed into the midst of 
the foaming torrent, which carries it over the rapids at a flying speed, 
the safety of tho boat being due entirely to the thorongli knowledge 
by tho boatmen of the exact position of ouch hidden rock, and to the 
skill and activity which they display in handling their apparently 
unwieldy croft, which they do so dexterously thut accidents are extremely 
rare. Nearly all the more important rapids have superstitions and 
legends connected with them, tho Malays, and even the Chinese as well, 
being in tho habit of offering some kind of trivial sacrifice at wmo 
conspicuous rook near tho mpid, which is sapiioecd to bo tho residenio 
of the spirit who presides over tho rapid in ijuesuoR, and who bn* to 
be propitiated to avert accidents, in going upstream tbo boats have 
to be hauled up the rapids by means of ropes made of ruttan, of course 
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being unloaded. TbU type of river-boat in common to all parts 
of the Mu lav paniusnla. but tbeio are characteristic difference iu detail 
of construction that distinguish the boat* of the northern watershed 
from tlit>8o of the Pahang aid©. 

Besides the alluvial gold at Bono, there is an intersting occurrence* 
of gohl ([tiartz, in a sense of email roof* in elates and schists close to this 
spot, in a small stream known as the Katie. A party of Chinese worked 
this place, and excavated a large bale in following down the reef nntil 
they were drowned out by u sndden Hood of the stieara. It was at this 
*1 >>t that 1 came across the only example I have ever seen of the «>«• of 
the lire syringe for domestic purposes by the Malays, aa has been recorded 
by my friend, Mr. F. \V Kadler (Srienct, August 1. 1833, p. Co), in 
whose possession tile instrument now is. There ia gravel worked further 
down the Tviluhin for a few miles more, when it all ceases, at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 30d feet ulujve seu-luvcl. The country becomes less billy, and 
the geology changes somewhat abniptly. So more shales are to be seen, 
but only occasional bars of granite, whilst the river banka are more aundy, 
and in place* consist of lalcrito ; fiuilly, about Trenuingan tho hills omum 
altogether, and tho remainder of tho course of the Telubin to its mouth 
is through flat sandy plains, which are in all probability duo to the 
action oi the river itself. It must be remembered that the hanks of the 
river are everywhere clothed with dense impenetrable jangle, except iu 
the few isolated spots where a little clearing and a few bananas mid 
eocoannt palms indicate the existence of villages, which are all small 
and unimportant. 

1 mode a journey from Bene to tho headwaters of the Benarn, or 
Taujoug Mas river. It is curious to note that the watershed bet ween 
what are really two iiui>ortant rivers is formed by a very trilling flat 
ridge, not 100 feet iu height at the place where I crossed it, and con¬ 
sisting largely of swampy ground. 

The headwaters of the Tanjong Mus have, like tlioso of tho Telubin, 
l»en worked extensively for gold by tho t'hincau; but the Malaya were 
so persistent in their murderous raids here, that at last they killed or 
drove off all the Chinese, and the extensive mines commenced by three 
hitter have laiu deserted ever since. Those gold working* are remarkable 
for the fact that some of thorn consist of auriferous Jutorite. which is iu 
places comparatively rich, but mostly only vory poor. Still the 
occumfuce is unusual enough to bo worth moulding. 

A similar expedition from Torno to the headwaters of tho KulauUti 
tiver. to a point known a* Biimbiug. showed that the real watershed 
separating tho Tdubin and the Kelantan rivers is here aloe very low 
iudeod, tributaries of these two important rivers ruing within a few 
yards of each olhor from either »ido of a very low ridge. It is remark¬ 
able that in Uie entire length of tho Telubin river ibero is not to l*u 
found a single indication of limestone, whereas the upper portions of the 
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volleys of the riven <>a the rnst and wot respectively, the Rotintan 
and the PaUni.shnw enormous cliffs of highly metamorphosed white and 
grey limestones. Them ia one, for instance, close to Blinihiug quite 
400 feet high, and I shall have occasion to mention for more important 
development* of thin formation when sjxwkiug of tho l’atani. Here I 
need only eay that these limestone* appear to l*> quite uuocmformablo 
to the underlying rvckm, and that they seem to he the result of extreme 
moUmorphiam of coral roofs; tbia hypothesis, however, net da euulirma- 
tion by a microscopic examination of the limestone itsulf. 

Tho most important of tho little villages on the lower lelubin is 
Kekabo, which derives such importance as it from the fact 

that it is tho river port on the east, of KlioU I’liani, tile capital of tho 
powerful state of Reman, with which it is councutud by the usual jungle 
road, at about three hours* distance. ICeman is a state tliat less an «>*- 
tensire river frontage on loth the Telubin and the l’atani rivers, and, 
besides this, oxtends far into the nmnntainous portion of the interior. 
Tha rajah, an oldish man and a noted shot and ajtorUman, appears to 
poeaesa great power. It wonld seem that ho looks upon the inland 
position of bis dominions as rendering him comparatively difficult of 
molestation by tho Siamese*, and their rule weighs very ligbtlj upon 
him. He nevertheless pays triennial tribute to tho extent of one gold 
and ouo silver tree, each weighing 25 taels (say 32 ora.), and together 
estimated at $3000 in value. In addition to this, he pays some 50 or 0<> 
taels (05 to 78 oxa. I of gold, elephants, cattle, etc., making tbn !>>Ul 
amount of liio tribute np to something like (12,'KMU To meet this, * 
poll tax varying from $1 to $ 3 . according to tho moans and position ot 
tho imlividnn], is imposed on each man. and smaller amounts on each 
woman and child. A rough census taken for the (,'hakun of Singgura 
some little time la)fore my arrival, showed that the state of Keuimn 
contained some 5000 able-bodied men. The rajah is absolute ruler and 
owner of the whole state, and is apparently likod and respected by ki* 
*nl>iuct*. Khula It lmr ii ia tho official capital of his state, bnt ho p*s** 
much of his time at Goa Kupor, a smull pluoo on the lUtani. Kbotu 
Bhuru if a small village lying in an extensive Hat plain, except on the 
south side, where it abuts on some low jungle-covered hills; for some 
mile* round the town all the jungle has been cleared off tho plains, and 
the ground is devoted to the cultivation of padt. The town really 
consist* of a scattered group of small village*, each containing from thro* 
to a dozen house*, scattered amongst the padi field* within a radius ot 
a mile or so round lb** royal {adane, if a group of irregular, roughly built, 
but large bamboo lint* rurrounded ly a high fetioe of bamlioo deserve 
so pretention* a title. 

Not very far from this capital, there are important tiu-cniuee, whence 
cassiturite m a slate of groat purity in largo pale-coloured crystals i* 
obtained, occurring apparently in scams in decomposed granite. Khutn 
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BIwto is about equidistant from tho Telubin null the ['atom river*, tho 
port oa the latter being known ns Biscrat, which la. buwover, in the 
territory of the neighbouring state of Jala. Accordingly, almost the 
whole of the traffic from Khota Ilharu is carried on ruiKekabo. Hew again 
it nmy be noted that there is no tnO-defiiud watershed so|xa rating three 
important riven*. Riser at, though neglected by the Reman people, i* 
yet an important place for two reasons: firstly, tlw-re is a notable 
Siamese temple, or watt, about a couple of tulles from it; and. secondly, 
it is the port for the capital of the state of Jala, known aa Kampong 
Kaja Jala. The Siamese have quite a settlement at the above-mentioned 
watt, there being a number of priests’ Louses grouped about a large .am. 
in a precipitous limestone escarpment. The general feature* of tho 
country boro consist of a sories of plateaux, surrounded and separated 
from each other by precipitous cliff* and perpendicular bill* of limestone. 
The cave in question is in tho sides of uuo of there, and tho view from 
it, beautiful anywhere, is ono of quit* exceptional beauty far a jungle 
country, powerfully aided as it is by the gleam of a small sheet of wntOT 
«t tho Use of the hill; whilst tho plateau itself is clothed in the tender 
green of tho growing p.di. with fringes here and there ofcoooaaut and 
•rcca palms.clumps of which surround each houre or little Tillage, whilst 
dotted amongst tho fields there are gttat dusters or feathery hamlioo. 
In marked contrast to there light .hades is the frame of surrounding low 
hills, covered with their dark green tangle of heavy jungle, above which 
tho dark crest. of still higher ranges appear, whilst the gleaming whito 
of tho limestone escarpment shows ont boldly here and there amongst 
the dark iiumu of jungle. After months of travel in a jungle ouutur v 
where extensive views are quit* exceptional, one of such beauty cannot 
fail to lvaro an indelible impression on the memory. 

The cavo itself is not over 100 fret by SO binad. Along ono side 
of it is a reclining figure (? a Buddha, or a Siamese king, or high 
priest >, built of bricks and plaster, some SO fret long by 15 feet high 
surrounded by a number of other seated figure*, eighteen in all. It is t.. 
this o.ve that the surrounding rejab. have to come, or send thoir repre¬ 
sentative^ m .mW to drink tbo water or allcgianoe (an act equal to 
taking an oath of fealty) to tho King of Siam every half-year, and this 
Siamese colony is thus not only an important ont post of Buddhism, but 
t» evidently considered of importance from a political point of view h 
need hardly he mid that three Malays are strict Mahomodaos. 

From Rise rat to the capital of JaU is only about a three hours' journey 
ahmg a rough jungle track- Tho capital lie. on tho western edge of 
one of the before-drecribed plateaux, .unrounded by strep limiatun. 
cliffii There i* nothing distinctive about it or about the residence of 
the rajah, who i* an old man of apparently very limited intelligence 
•nd not much authority. He seems to play a comparatively sulionlinato 
part, leaving most of the administration of the affairs of his stats to hi. 
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ministers: in so far, ho may bo mid t<» lw rather mow of » constitutional 
ruler than io customary among tho Malays. Uio state is Tory ipndjf 
populated, the number of men being estimated as little laotw than one 
thousand. There may bo mid to be no interior to this state, tlu- whole 
active life of which is confined to tho river Patani. I followed a native 
track through the jnngto for two days withunt coming to a single habi¬ 
tation. The river Patani, on the other band, is fairly well populated. 
Tills river may ho spoken of as well known, it having been satcetidtsl 
nud descended very often by Etnopnu whilst, tho galena-mines near 
tim Tumbiis wore being worked. I do uot accordingly think it 
iiowmuv to say mu oh about it, more especially as in its whole course it 
presents nothing ou nithor side but a senes of low sand banks, covered 
with deuse jungle, relieved by an occasional village, whilst higher up 
ncur its source It winds its way past numerous steep and picture#}tit* 
limostoue escarpments. 

The geology of this river is utterly different to that of the lelubin. 
There are neithur «dml»— here nor giauitic outcrops; only* wind and 
limes tone, tho latter being, as already mentioned, conspicuously absent 
final the valloy of the Tcluhin. Near its month tho Patani splits into 
several branches, funning a comparatively largo delta, most of which i« 
devoted to the cultivation of paili. Tho capital of tlin amull slate of 
Patani—all that ia now left to tho rajah of what was formerly tho most 
powerful slate in this part of the Malay pcuinauLu—lies on tho mnin 
channel. It ia a very thriving, busy town, there being Lew a flourishing 
colony uf Chinese. some Siamese, and a few Arabs, who curry on a fair 
amount of tradu with the interior by moans of the river, and with 
ltangkuk, Singgora, Tringgann, and Singapore by s»>a. the chief articles 
of export being *slt, rice, tin, flsb, pigs, and fowls. The town contains 
pruladdy 2000 inhabitant*! those of the whole state being said to 
uninlwr 5000. 

truing up river and pawing nine rat. the next place of importance 
is Penang Sta. which (firms the jsirl of the tin and galena mines. Tin 
galena, which, as before said, was worked by an Knglisli company, oocnr* 
in small pockets nithor in tho limestone or more <>fictt at the junction 
of tho limestone and granite. It wa» not rich enough in silver to Ih» 
worked profitably, the company failed, and the rniues are now utterly 
dcserted. In tliu iuunediato neighbourhood of the galena deposits 
there is, however, a largo colony of Chinamen, who work alluvial tin. 
There is one deposit here, quite unique, os far a* 1 know, in the world. 
It has boon produced by the gradual degradation of cassitcrito-hcaring 
granite and of limestone containing pocket* of galena, the result boing 
a gravel cemented by oxide of iron, tho product of the decomposition of 
largo deposits of Iron and arseniral pyrites. The Chinese sluice away 
the worthless earth that overlies this gravel, and break tho latter out 
with heavy crowbars. Tboy then stamp it under tilt hammers worked 
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W tho fiMit, made entirely or wood, with a stone head and a stone for a 
mortar. The crushed gravel is washed, and. as tho result, there is left 
a mixture of tin stone with oxidised load ores, principally anglcaitc, 
connote, pyromorphite, ami unmetito, all decomposition products «l the 
original galena deposit. Tho Chinese smelt this residue with charvuil 
in small blast furnaces about 7 feet high, producing, besides a good deal 
•>f Irod fnme. a natural alloy of lead and tiu. In fact, this curious mine 
may l>o oorrectiy described as a ** jiowter mine.” The alloy of lead and 
tin so produced is sold by tlio Chinese to tho rajahs of the surrounding 
states, who use tt to make the small coins, the •• pitis,** already referred 
to. 1 anulj/ed one of these pitis, and fouud it to contain— 


land , ...... 

Tin. 

Iron ....... 

Sulphur. ut»< uic, uud otK i |injitir.fii* . 


Cnt 

270 

0-7 

20 

J0O0 


and this may bo taken as tho typical coiu{*»itiou of the natural pewter 
here swotted out. 

Another curiosity from the mining joint of view is a »tnull under¬ 
ground stream which runs Wnusth a huge cliff of limestons for about 
half a mile, practically tho whole length of which has been worked for 
alluvial t:n. In addition to these lead-tin mines, there are numerous 
others among the hills where alluvial tinstone of a very high degree of 
purity is obtained and smelted by tho Chinese in small furnaces. AU 
thre tin is sent down tho Tatani river to the towuof Patani. w hence tlie 
bulk of it is exported to Singapore, ao that this tin district, which pro¬ 
vides profitable employment for several hundred Chinese, is tho main 
source of the wealth of three states, Eeman.Jala. and Patani. The out¬ 
put is probably from 200 to -WO slaba of tin of HO kati each per month • 
•ay altogether U0 to 260 owt^ including both tho load and tho pnre tin. 
tho former being worth only about half as much as the Utter. 

After a thorough exploration of the Goa Tom boa district, which 
extended t.. tho head wat«p. «f the river Tibs <m tho frontier of Rods. 
»!•'. results of which are recorded on tho accompanying mnp, I returned 
down the Patani to Biserut. It may be truly said 'that all these Malay 
State, present k> many points of similarity, whilst salient points of 
interest uro so few anil far between, that a detailed acouunt of my many 
months of jungle travel through them would only bo wearisome to tho 
reader, and eouhl serve no net fnl purpose that cannot be letter per¬ 
formed by the map of my ronte. 

At Bisurat I left the PsUni, and. crossing He man again to Kekals*, 
I continued my journey down the Telnbin to Selindor.g Bsyq „t iu 
mouth, this portion of the journey presenting no feature of any special 
interest. Arrived at Seliudung Buyn, we found that tho north cast 
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monsoon win blowing. Thoro tieiug, however, no Alternative, a* my 
fumla and provisions worn exhausted, I chartered a arnall but stoutly 
bnilt Chinese boat with a crow of fonr Chtne*e. and induced them to 
put to iwrn, and after five day* with some difficulty made the mouth ot 
the river Tringgonn, whnro wo fortunately found a email trading 
etermor Ixmnd for Singapore, which took my party and myself buck in 
rafety, arriving thereon March 17, 1891, after an expedition that hud 
lasted exactly seven months. 

I muy add a few words as to the method employed in mapping tuy 
route, as it may prove useful to explorers under similar dream stances. 
I made a carelul time and compass survey of the rivers us ! wont down 
them, taking bearings on to alt proiuiueut point* that could be seen 
from tbo bout. Whenever possible, 1 took the sun at midday by means 
of u good sextant and an artificial horizon ; 1 thus obtained my latitude, 
at any rate, every other day. It will be noticed that the general course 
of the rivers is northwards. I accordingly resolved all the traverses 
obtained by the time and compass survey, adopting some convenient 
arbitrary rata of travel. I thus obtained a supposed difference of 
latitude for each day’s work, which, corrected by the observed differ¬ 
ences us obtained by my meridian observations, gave mo the elomentn 
for correcting the co-ordinates of each traverse by multiplying or 
dividing by tbo constant thus found for each day's work. The inuthod 
is not a difficult one. is fairly rapid, and extremely accurate if carefnlly 
worked. 


A SURVEY OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL. DSc 

Tux following lirief Abstract contain* an outline of the report on the 
survey of tho larger English lakes, which was presented at the meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Sooiely on Juno 18, 1894. The full dis¬ 
cussion will be published by the Society in a *e|iarate form, with maps 
on the scale of 2 inches to 1 mile (\ 31,680) and numerous other 
illustration*. Notes of the progress of the work have appeared from 
time to time in the Journal (*►-* vol. ii. pp. 165, 362, end 548; and vol, 
iii. p. 421). 

The Lake District of North-western England i« a remarkably delimit, 
and symmetrical geographical unit. It may be roughly described as a 
circular mass of elevated land, highest in tho centre, and furrowod by a 
•cries of valleys running from tho centre toward the circumference like 
the spokes of a wheel. Moot of these valley* contain long narrow lakes 
of considerable size, and of a different typo from tho small round moun¬ 
tain tarns which also occur in the district. A circlo of 15 miles’ indiii* 
drawn from the centre includes all tbo lakes and all hut one of tho Urns. 
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Numerous soundings have Iccn made in most of ill© lakMbj ntoutl>ers 
of the geological survey and other*; but until the author of the [wiper, 
with Mr. Efts wood ami other assistants. undertook tins aynteuiatio survey 
or the depths last year, at the erpoure of tho Koval Geographical Society, 
in. n* hail been no attempt to construct definite maps of the basins, 
comparable in nonuraoy with the Ordnance Survey'* contouring of tho 
exposed surface of the land. In all otter countries, limnology, the 
science of lakes, has l***n pursued with much diligonre, and in several, 
particular))* in France and in Switzerland, the work luw been carried 
out by Governinont. 

A lake must he looked on as tho product of a long process of evoln* 
tion which still continues. Tho formation of tho primitive hollows is 
so remote in time, that modifioations by dejiosit of sediment and wearing 
nwav of the banks hare now almost, if not entirely, obliterated the 
evidence of the agents which produced them. Tims tbo lake district 
coutains sconery of different chronological Older*. 

•pbn methods employed for ascertaining the depth and firing the 
position of each sounding, and for mapping tho resulting information 
are fully detailed in the comploto paper. A special feature wiw that 
the work of each day was plotted on the 5-inch map the same evening. So 
that any uncertainties might bo detected and investigated before leaving 
the neighbourhood of the lake. The lakes considered were Windermere, 
UUswater, Couiston. Wastwatcr, Enncrdale Water, IJuttcrmore and 
Oumuiuck Water, Derwontwater and lhiseenthvnuto Lake, and Ilawcs- 
watcr, each of which vuw fuuud to have certain special characteristic,, 
which distinguished it from all tho others 

The more import-nil statistics regarding them are condensed in the 
accompanying table — 


Time or Statwki or Evoimq t.im 


tea. 

Mil kern 

Rna&k 

Mai. Jte, 

KJrr*. 

II«MI vl 

•0r.»4 

Iwv 

Mai. 

(WpO,. 1—t. 

Una. 

«M1I 

**.M, 

1>I BmX. 

Am^, 

Ml 

taUm. 

Vttluiaa, 

■uiim 

maatvi 

Vnndirrajsre.... 

jtWW 

mo 

030 

ISO* 

219 

7H 

30 

5 00 

12.250 

TTlUwaU r. 


lion 

827 

l7t> 

205 

>3 

40 

344 

7870 

Wutvilc, ..... 

3-oo 

KM! 

«.V» 

2O0* 

258 

134 J 

52 

M2 

4128 

l’..m«tcn Water, 

Ml 

ftio 

•.!!» 

m* 

184 

79 

43 

l 83 

4000 

CrumninkWHtcf 

2-50 

tQOrt 

Ton 

321 

144 


flt 

0147 

2343 

KuncttluleWaUr 

2-10 

lotto 

800 

5MJ0 

118 

62 

42 

M2 

1978 

Itisumtbsmte i 
Waur .... i 

3-SI 

uwtt 

040 

233* 

70 

18 

211 

2-0*1 

1023 

DmamtwaUi* .. 

2e7 

213»i 

1270 

2to* 

72 

18 

25 

24W 

1010 

ttsrror water.... 

2-ii 

*ltt» 

Mtt 

ISl 

103 

391 

38 

tr.44 

5 Kit 

UaUarruoiv .... 

135 

(770 

trjo 

331 


5I| 

58 


537 


* Depths itctmuisot at time uf aannitiog, other lirpllu t 2 feet. 
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There are two wain types amongst these lake*, the shallow aud the 
.loop. The former includes only l»erw«nt water and Boswnthwrite, 
tho broadest of all the lakes; they only average l» feet in depth, and 
thtdr avirugo depth is only 25 per cent, of their maximum depth, a 
smaller ratio than for any other lakes. The bed of these lakes may Ik. 
roughly dracribod as an undulating plain, grooved and ri.lgnd into 
xludlow hollow*, and low sbouls running parallel to the long axi* of 
tho lake. The foot that these lakes am separated by a strip of alluvial 
ground so low that their waters mingle in heavy flood*, shows that 
they may iu some ways In! viewed as a single lake, and the con¬ 
figuration suggests that they may Lave been shallowed by glacial 
accumulations. 

Tbe second, or deep type. Uio shallowest of which ho* an average 
depth of 40 feet, and in which the average depth varies from at! to fil 
per cent, of the uioximutu dep'h, allowing a steep-sided character, com¬ 
prises all the otiter lake*. Enaerdalo, however, combines tbo character, 
istico of the two, conforming to tbo deep type iu its upper, to the 
shallow in its lower reach. Tbo deep lakes are long, narrow, some¬ 
time* winding like Ullswater, or slightly curved in outline like Waat- 
wator and Haweawater. The most characteristic lio In long narrow 
valleys with steeply sloping side*, and tho elx^** aro CCmtintJO.1 under 
water with altn.wt equal steepness, iu some oases with greater steep¬ 
ness. and terminate in a nearly flat floor. The typical firm of this 
class of lake is thus a steep-sided flat-bottomed trough, diversified along 
the slopes by Ihc still steeper conical mounds of <Ubrit thrown down at 
tbo months of streams. 

In Ilawoswnter tho largest example of a delta occurs, ueorly cutting 
tho lake in two; while Bnturmereand Crumuiock. lying iu ouo uniform 
valley, are entirely separated, probably by the satue action, and the 
separation of Basacuthwaits from Derwentwater i» protaldj of similar 

origin, ^ 

Although most of the lakes show only one clearly defined trough, 
the two lorgeet are divided into distinct basins. In Windermere, tlir 
shoal on which Bolleislo and the other islands off Bownes* rise, separates 
the deep and wide upper basin from the loss doep and much narrower 
lower Iraain. In I'Uswater each of the throe reacho* of the lake contain* 
•» definite basin separated from the other* by broad or narrow bars. 
From one of these tho island of Householm rise*, a mass of strongly 
glaciated rook; but while tho position of the basin to the south of it 
seems to confirm tho glacial theory of the excavation of tho hollow, 
tho basin to the north of the island is so situated os to make it* origin 
by glaciation somewhat difficult to account for. 

Throe nf tbe lakes have doptlis which descend bolow sea-lovel. In 
Wustwater 217 acre* lio beneath sea-level, so that if drainsd to that 
extent il would present the appearance of a lake still it) feet in depth 
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At one point Windermere. ir similarly drained. would allow » nurthen* 

I u u tnilrt lone with « maximum depth of 00 feet, and i imle» 

S3»^T. J«». , -n.» i» s .b >»d «i, »f->; d»P 

At iU deepest. while south of this there would U a .till ahallowor 
laeoon half * wile long. Tn Coni.ton reduced L. wa-levrl there would 
probable uppea* ^ "^w lake 24 mile, long and 42 lent in 
depth. All the other lake, are situated at such elevation. that they 

do not appreuL-h iwa-lurcl in their greatest deptha- 

Summarising the .pecial feature, of .»oh lake. INindertuero U th* 
longest and ha. the greatest volume of water; IJerwontwaW u. the 
widiet and the .hallowed; Baanentbwaite ban the lurgeat drainage 
area; Wa.twater in the derust Imth in maximum and otm^c: 
Oonnrtoa b the nartoweat of the larger lakes; Crnmmock the atee,^ 
gjded and the flatted-floured; I'llsuator tlio moat complex u. outline and 
in .trnctnre: Kunordsle unite* the deep and .hallow type. of .truetun.; 
and Hawes water ia nniqne in the »ixe or iU lateral delta. 

Altogether, the lake* which have been aonnded and mapped «mr 
nu area of 20 tquare mile* of unexplored territory. Contoured 
man. ..r the ten lakn-barina «md..r consideration have been supplied 
to the Ordnance Survey for incorporation on the official map* of the 

’^ThT paper whan read wan illmdntod by a series of .pecial phoio- 
irrutib. of the 1-nkc Hi.lrict. and iiumtrona ninja and diagram. projected 
bv the lantern. A *cri<* or historical m.pa of the L-ke Di-trict, lent 
l.y Mr. J. E. Mnrr. r.luv, was exhibited in the ante room. 

IWi** th. wading of the paper, the PnrMt-KST aaid : Wo am met thla 
.rwiug tn hoar .he address of 1*. Mill *Hh refame. L» hi. re,«rt on the 
. ,rtrv .>f the Enriiah lake*, which wa# undertaken under the au«plce« of Uit« 
S lam^e ,.f thov, who hare had .ho privilege Of bear, ng Dr. Mill 
|,„ an, and i tbluk 1 can prtnnu* the meeting a meat mlrrcting and agrreaW. 

AfSr th. reading or th. papur. th. following diacuarion took pUcc 

l*iufnnir Bossn* : At l bare mil the honour of being a fclluw of th. H.O.S.. 
,„UP» 1 way rout urn to corotuane* by «|««.iug my mam ^Iwth id the extreme 
r«W th«. inrmdiation. of l>r. Mill. «U of the -ItjsnMt j 6 * 1 ?* 

c ;«,« of narration. with which they hare been pul h-fonr th. meeting. t ihmk, 
■Who GoogrepltlodSociety H-dfi. to l» congratulated up>u the aeoomplUhmeut 
of inch an extremely tnduabio pv.ro of work. W. now know wm-ihlng th¬ 
rew tour* or the lake-W. in th. Cumberland. WesUmrel.od, and Lancashire 
district*. W« cann.u but f«l a certain regret that it .tumid b. left for a society 
niropwl <4 nr. rate individual, to undertake .itch a business. It doe. a-cm to mo 
tliat thla kiml of iuvretigaiioo ia ono that ought to have hem disclutrged by th* 
ordnauc. mrvrj ; It h*. not hma for want of application. U has not barn for want 
..f unpmev. hat apparently they have not had the power green thwu V<y Govern- 
metrt ta undertake any rearareh, th. remit of which la not vUihln to thn oyr. I 
cmifiwa that that i* only ono other indication "t how Util* the ruling piwtri in thia 
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country o»ro fur tclciut; U is fashionable at lbs prevtil «lay to pralw il, but wr 
may ■»>•, iwrha|», of idem* at the old Latin said of virtue, ** i’robltas laudatnr et 
aljirt,” “ Honesty w ptHMt but left to starve," However, vro will not go into 
these jwlitionl or semi-political questions. I ft*l some llttlu difficulty in ooru- 
meating upon tills |nper of Ur. MM'*, l«-a>i« I *m -autewbai In the pwtlun 
occupied. I know not boa* many year* ago, by the oriental prophet, who, when 
be wo* scut for U» cun«, stayed to biro*. I do not know how it wan, but I had the 
impression that Pr. Mill hail come to conclusion* which were antagonistic to three 
1 funned nijwelf a good many ymrs ago, hut t find that, instead •<( hating to stand 
up for tuy own view*, bis researches, although ho carefully avnuW rtitaring ujion 
the cuntravrrshd aspect of them. lire hot antagonistic. Accordingly 1 foci *otnr- 
what in the poaitlon of a person who liaa not got wry much to say, hut I would 
etmtina to call your attention to one or two trry Intonating pint* in hts frtuark*. 
We find that in the tame district you hate the broad arul shallow typa of lake, 
and iho narrow aud deep type, as II wine side by able. Nowr, tllia occurs when the 
rocks are noton the whole very different, aiui yet wn an told, in certain arguments 
brought forward for the glacial origin of lake-basins, that yon have the taka broad 
ami *hallow in one typo of ruck, and narrow ami drop In another. Again, when 
yon go into the adjoining room ami examine those maps where you have Ibe work 
of M Ihdelieoquo hi tho French (aka*, and the work of Ptofeswrr Korol in some of 
the adjacent Swiss lake*, you will see tits same types of structure iu the forms ul 
thuir boils that you have seen mi tlm scram to-night; It Is a remarkable fact that iu 
so many cases you harp those fiat |daina iu Urn beds of lakes, on tlm existence of 
which Pr. Mill insisted more than once this evening. Now, such a type of lake 
would lie apjeopriata If ilia lake ha* I teen excavated by glacial action. Neverthe¬ 
less, wu find the contours from above the surface of the like are carried down 
nnderurnth the surface, aa ymt have seen more than once in the photographs, also 
in route of the map* In the next room. Lake Ikmrgvt and tho Lake of i ieneva in 
Saritarrland, the lake Annecy In Krai ire, have those basin*, yet we find ourselves, 
supposing we assume a theory of glacial excavation, polled up again and again by 
tho exiaieuce of anomalies In structure hard to explain upon tluu theory. There t*, 
In addition, a further ami wider difficulty. Whenever ws know the shape of the 
valleys above the lako-Ladns, we find they indicate that glncicrv have not any greet 
exmralory powrr. Tt would take far too long to discuss this subject, in I will 
merely say U apprar* to mo there is a peculiar valiui iu these particular investiga¬ 
tion*. I have nrvar denied that under certain cimnuataucai aglacier may excavate; 
of tide we have probably some trace in currie-tani*. These circumstances are whm 
the level of the glacier changes suddenly, or wbsn it has to straggle over some inter¬ 
vening obstacle,aa iu a narrowing valley; but wn see In mo«; mms that In a valley 
cccii|Ksd by glaciers you have to drew a diotinctiim between this and water 
erosion. Now, It appeared to me. after tho investigations of my f riend Clifton Ward, 
that these lakes In Cumberland and Wcstmorolund. end some of the smaller lake* 
in 8cotland, were upon tb* borderland—passihly produced by the excavation of icr, 
jaeoiMy ibo by other ixtnres. probably dlfiereutial movvmrnu of tbe Earth's crust. 
1 think that these careful and precise inresiLgntkms, giving ns facta opou which wo 
can argue, will etiabhi us to fix more precisely tho limits betwmu thu small basins 
[sobably due to the cxcnvntory action of ice, and those other and generally largo 
haaius produced by differential action of the Ear til's crust, and the consequent 
flooding uf beds of valleys already worked out by tbs ordinary ptucrxwts of river 
and snhanrinl denudation. 

Ur. J. E. Mass: 1 rise with a cnushicntldo degree <*f diffidence, hreame, In the 
link place, 1 hare nut the hnnonr to belong to this Society, and ai»> I find tlwt 1 am 
No. UL —Smxntiiai, 1894.] k 
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■IkXit to follow air old college iutar. With reginl to the sdmlreble fiaper w* have 
heard tonight, l may remark, la «h« Brel place, that l>r. Mill wan p<od enough to 
■and me for examination the sounding* ho obtained. This* 1 oahmitusl to two 
..tperu. Mr. Hutchings, ami Mr. Wood* of Cambridge, who ixsaiin.d them for 
mineral* and organism*. One point cmnix out concerning th* exam'inatimi uuule hr 
Mr. Hutchings which, I think, will mU-rort the UecMiapUctil Society and T>r. 
Bonnry. lie (bund tho (otunliug* of Ihuscnthwalte entirely different to thoe* of 
the other lakes, as would be exported. But Conuton la idtiiated tn nxk» similar t) 
llutentbwaitc, ret tho rounding* of theso lake* ore Ilk* the** of other*; *o hr 
concluded that the CVmUlcn Rtreama must drntu chiettjr through volcanic rock*, 
b it jewslble Unit w* tan prophecy concerning the hydrography of region* l»r a 
microscopic «*aminatioti of tbeir redbnenu? 1 have Innl the pleasure «>f *eeing 
Dr. Mill’s maj» before tki* morting, and there were certainly <>ne or two print* 
that struck me a* particularly interesting on account nf their tearing upon tin: 
origin of the lake-lwsin*- I will touch upon one or two j»inta. A* regaid* 
Euucnlslff. the ileepeat part of thb lake lie* iu Uiu granite rock*, the shallowest 
part in the eoft •wiimentary rock*; it »e«m* remarkaUe that lee should havo 
excavated more exlcmivtly the liatder rock* than the soft sedimentary rocks. 
Thm there i* Lowe»wst«f, exceptional in all our lake* tiecsinw it drain* toward*, 
and not away fhun. the centre of that district, which neceaidtatc* that th* ire should 
be working uphill—by no mean* Impossible, bit in llu* cam dliDcolt to imagine 
Thenl row lu the wap of Windermere oue feature which will probably be brought 
out very often «.n further .tody of Dr. Mi l's maps, a feature remarkably like •• 
tubtungvil rirer-ralley. Tho contoui* above tho lake hare are clraely parallel with 
tboro below the take. On any glacial erosion theory. Ihi* ilcpnrsMuu (which 1* in 
Pullavlce Bay) would be pecduevd by ke coming from th# west. Now, thoiw who 
know the district know there 1* no opportunity for the format loo of *uch a glacier. 
As a matter of fact, the ice went absolutely at right angles; »• tl *«*m» the sub¬ 
merged Talley U one formed previously to the fcirastlmi of the lake, which is dead 
..paused to auy tl -.-ury of glacial action fur tho formation of those lakes. Valuable a* 
Mr. Ward'* wCrk was, be could not, in tho time at bi» divpoeal, carry out thu survey 
In the admirable way in which it ha* been caro.d out by I)r. Mill I am expressing 
tho opinion of all goolosi»tt when 1 say we shall haartily welcome tide wut k. which 
I* th* tuning-point for fresh controvewy on this subject. We shall hare the 
.a-lgm of lake-basin* a.-ain discussod at an adjoining s.ctcty, ami it will be decided 
by the data supplied by the author of to-tnght’s paper. 

Captain Wosriox : l tupp-e the Ptroldent ha* called upon me to make mmw 
remarks brcsme 1 have hid a great ileal to do with sounding, otherwise 1 must 
wy 1 do nut we Urn connection between my work and tli* sounding of lake*. 1 am 
vrty clad of tbit opportunity of expressing tny recognition <4 the great value of Of. 
Mill’* nvrk, and omimtulaiintf him that there ahould hare fallen to him to do what 
lit* l«*n to rtry king ntglcrtod in thl* conutry. The fact i* that tba lakes have fallen 
totwran two stools—tlio ordnance surveyor* litre been prevented front doing It, and 
the Hydrographic department baa been unable to sew that the lake* and tarns cumii 
distinctly ntidnt the hew] of navigable walrns. It it true dial one of my firedoceroor* 
.ttiYet from the paths of virtue and sent scute sailors to sound Lock l^monri, but 
since that time wa hare been obliged Pi confine oursolvw to our own water*, tho sea. 
On* point of Dr. Mill's interested me—the dopes of the lakes esjieciallr those where 
there ora scree*, and It shows that the shallow slope* we get off cliffy short* are 
due to the action of tba wares, a* you do not get them in lake*. 1 do not »eo 
myself that it bos anything to do with the formation of the lake, because, as t take 
it, tbuee cuutcmr* are not those of th* original rock, but of the tumbled fragment* 
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l.r-ltitn up by tubocrial dmwdatlnn. I was mt crested also in tin. J®«ripHnn of Hr 
Mill's p-'»“li»r utwra lions, and am very glad to »w> that ha has by hi* own fore* <d 
ImanUmoa arrived ai the aama condtuleti we arrived at sometime as^-tiurt you 
mnsi idut V'jor work on tU» ground and examine !l tetoro you go away, or you may 
i»»» out a most important pxrt. I am aony to *ay the esrli-r surveyor* vary often. 

In ihn proa of work, took their funding, and did nut arttmffy make their charts a* 
they went, and conssquMttfy 1 many auspicious |daoea were left un«amm«d. o 
not know that I can do wore than again heartily congratulate Dr. ill J. 

Mr. K. Hbawoov : There U littlo for mo to add to Dr. Mill's adttlnUa 
tlun of the English lake*. One point. however, on which l should Uk-to touch 
very linenv u the pudlto «f ‘he dee,«t tuain. rektively to **"**** 
th. valley, In which the lake, occur. lu the cue ofhdw* dammed lau : fc,wbelW 
i.v Undslliw or ulnclal depoaita, wo tbould expect to find a gradual dcepeuhu, from 
above downwards in accord with tha slot* ‘*»c valley. Now to their present 
(Mindition, nt any mto, this i* not ll* rascal all with tha English Ukaa. WMjkjr- 
in* Dtmntitwater and feattOthwalM aa properly farming asrogto l-rio. ond th- 
wuu* with Buttarmace ami Crumraook. I find thol in four c< tha |rii.clpatlake* 
tho greatest depreal.m occurs in li.. upper half, ill Hire, it » emilral or lmt slightly 
below tho centre, and in one ease only, lhal of But term.re and Crumm ock, ,h *» it 
.rxmr decidedly In wolds the lower end. but even Imre an importa.it dnprtrsbm » 
found quite at Ihn ttj>per end. If wo search for w.mo definll* rnlr winch gov«rr.» 
the non turn of tha deep basins, there seem, ground fur tha nanation that they occur 
in association with the Highest |«arU of the tlroira. or, a. I should rather put it, 
wilt the pilots where the high ground atopes imwt steeply to the water. To 
give only one or two InsUncwi: abreast of lire deepest port uf lVrwenlwwter 
the 1000-foot contours on tha two slimes ore only 1| mile apart ; timy after¬ 
wards widen out to otot 3 miles, but again clw# lu to the farmer dutanee juu 
where ihs d®i*st piart of Basaonthwaito .cents. In Buttorrorre and Cnimroock- 
th- dm.twsi parte respectively are just between Hobtown end High Crag, and 1*1 wren 
(Iraainoor aud Melihrtak ; and m AVastwnter betwrea tlurhigh.st joint of the Xrren 
and Middle Pull, where the 1000-fret contours ore only 11 mile ajart, while at the 
lower, .hattower etui they have widened to hearty 2 miles. The reason would seem 
to be, not that the materials from beneath tire depressions havs pm to rn*** 
mountains, Inn that opposite tha strep s).-- r « tire lakes have not been filled uj> hy 
thu wear and tear of tin- miiunlaln stilus to anything like the same *xt<mt that ihry 
bave elsawlu-re. Tho fact that tho shore# recede, of course mass* linn the lake 
twelve* the drainage of a larger area of cuuutry, tho products of tho denudation of 
which eventually find tbrlr way to ft, axul. In accord with tin. above-mentioned 
position of tile deep basins, we find that hardly any important streams empty them¬ 
selves into them. A» to the question how far tho «haliuwm» can U duo to «di- 
urentalton. although, from the vny strep angle- al which tho.lallaic matarial sloje* 
into the water, it might appear that Ih* effect cannot reach far from tlui shore, vre 
mtut otmsulur that this material ia simply ahingla wliich is |m»htd out into thu 
wales, and that tho fiua mattoc liehl in anspenaion behaves very differently. It 
stsrais natural to nipjwae that even whim onco dej»*siud. It ia not fiuatiy at rest, 
lmt rhot, under the combined inffutnw of currents and gravitation, a gradual move- 
mml oni Into tlte deepest (arts would Lake place. Gravity then ocasin g to ac t, 
there would lw no tendency to further shifting. If ihn above apinnauun is correct, 
the shallowing at the tower ends of the lidtos would ba a natural cvrollory of their 
radiate arrau gamut, which, to some extent, involves a juogtmalve w idenin g of th«* 
drainage arms from die centre outwards. The idea alw that tbs ..njitml firm <>( 
the valleys is best preserved In the deep luteins. is bonia out by tho tel that it » 
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|iul hero that llw eomupoiidciioo of the slope* abov* anil brhiw the watut is wool 
marked. 

•pb# fact that the lake* u a whole mdi Jiwt a» for and no rurtbn than It.* 
bLginalug of the more level country which skirt* the district, is in one way merely 
an exunokm of the principle of Ilia shallowing at their lower ends. Tha nmn fact 
al«> almwi that they are not belt! hack by anything like a dam thrown aero** a 
i,arrow vallay, for in aotue easts we ahould hare to traverse the larol country for 
mile* liefura reaching a point os low a* the doc port part* of tbo lake*, in several 
caass considerably below tea-level. 

Mr. Doi ai.a* Fkaanun: In thi. Society we are girtwtrou* In otir - bltuary, or, 
a» I titty anmly ray, ijujui-obUuarT notice* of departed officer*. I furl, after thw 
reference tnado to niyeclf iu tire President’* annual address, that there may apptar 
to la aantvtiiing unwxunly, oimuot improjur, ku tuy poslhmnnu* appnarancs hrnw to¬ 
night. But .inre Mr. Matkhatu ante good enough to expret* a hope that 1 *hou!d 
eiullnua to taku “a warm ltilerrat" in your affairs, and atill more aince, if I come 
before you a* a 14 hollow gboat,"’ it i* in order to praiae a "living man,*’ 1 hope you 
will fiwgivn my intrusion on thi* diacuiiaion. Tho rare occasion of a pajwr being 
rrad before tha Society liy one of our penuaueut staff appear* to mo a Oiling 
up|wrtunity fur paying a debt dua to that body from your honorary official*. 
And there are few—there is, 1 believe, no one—who can *{Knk with more experi¬ 
ence than I can of ih» service* our lieai'.* of department* have rendered In the hut 
fifteen year*, and are rendering to the Society. It would be invidious to draw 
di*tir.ctiuna where all ate oliko in devoting not only their office hour*, but aUo 
much of tbeir leisure, to pnuiuiting the interest* of the Society, and epreadlng tin- 
•cirri.-* It ought to represent throughout tha country. The excellent paprr laid 
before tta to-night i* only otin aiming the many fruits of thi* fortune to seal in our 
official*. 

Tint subject of l)r. Mill** ressarvbu* has long attracted th» attention «f aerirm* 
•tndonu of mmmtaln structure, Since tha day* of l>e Bauson re physical lnr{nirrr« 
have aakad to know the omEurmatinu of the enneavitina a* well ox of tho oonvexiliea 
of the Iilarth’* surface Tlte (ouruler of modern geology, in tbo map which form* pan 
of hi* work, gave the depth* of ilia Lake «f Geneva a* well a* the hoighl* of the 
emu that ancircle U. lira greatest depth ho measured wa* roughly 1000 feet, and 
it is, I doubt not, on this uicoaurcnuiut that Byron founded his circumstantial 
■tatrunent— 

“ A thousand feat In depth brlnw 
Jta maa*y wtilen meet and floor, 

Tlmi much the futtuuo-iino wn* *ouU 
From t'hillun'* mow-shite battlement.'* 

Till* passage proiwWr mUlod the utnrary until iu 1837 our old friend, the late 
Mr. John Murray, in the ft rut edition of hi* *Swu* Hand nook,' which Its wrote 
in grant part him Mill, cm dirarn hie ovrn poet* found figure* to a born l!8*i fuvt. 
'Uu* incBsurnucnt of tha depth below the wall* of Chilian ha* lately born 
confirmed by the Federal Survey, Tlioae who are acriuainted with foreign 
cartography know il.at in Switzerland the Government map*—to *)uiak jirecuely, 
tha Siegfried Kart*—dam- the lake-depth* by mntnur-llnea laid down witlt the 
detail and nicety which distinguish the work of that DM iotciiitent, efficient, 
and enterprising department. The Hwi*a Surrey Department is a model to 
all nation* of what noth a human abirald be, producing the !ie*t possible work, 
placing that work befure the puhlio In the most ctravenieut forma, and ever 
ready to aesist tcleutiik or general puhlicatlima by the loan of any material to 
It* poetess tun. It its* thus created a national itandani of cartography which i* 
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centrally recognirod by competent critic* w aboro that of any country in lb* wwlil. 
In Franco the mapping or lakedxuitv. ha* been undertaken by the Drjnrtmcnl 
U Politic \V fk», but etwwhcre uu the cootinrnt — in Bavaria, for example—it ha*, I 
believe, been left In privato enlsrprisr. In our own country science ha* for 
limo endeavoured to interest the two trot eminent departments who might, by 
unofficial and Inexperienced mind*, br cuppu* >1 K> b» concerned In the tnniur. 
The Surrey Office »aa sympathetic, apologetic, but in tho main eroairo. It 'luito 
agreed Uwt lake-depth* form port of a complete surrey, but It represented that nr. 
« peck l instruction* had beru given, or fund* aUrwalrd t<> tt for this purpose, that 
it had no boat* or person* trained tit use them, and that it would t» wtlL, pcfhnju. 
In apply to Ilia Admiralty. The representative of that deportment, however, 
roundly repudiated any concern with water* not nsrigaUe. He wn* miwlderidsdly 
M of opinion that th# mutter had nothing whatever to do with tb* Admiralty." 
If it had surveyed Lceli laimimd—that was “long ago" I * Tho result of our 
Imjuirir* was that the officer, of the Swirly recognised that if we wanted tho 
tiling dona iu our lifetime*, we must at any rntM tw i n a brgbining ounelvt*. 
In Dr. Mill wo foil wa had tho right man at hand. Be had already earned a 
mnial from his country men at Kdinburgh for LU rewnrehea in Salinity, for hi* 
feat* <m salt-water l]atik Lie has iigsin thowu Ids com|«tenc« iu the valuable 
collection of fresh-water fact* he lias laid before ns to-night My own view* <«. 
iake-lnuin. tare been ««t <«nt (umimhal fully lu our /’recerdioy*, vol, x. Ndr. 1 
shall not alb nipt to-night to draw inferences from l>r. Mill'* fact* in favour of any 
theory. 1 would rather i ndorse hi* cautions, that we should not attempt to theorise 
until w« havo both a full cotlociiun of facts ami thna to consider them, an,I that w* 
should give due weight to the alterations in the primitive forms uf lahe-bosins caused 
by the inriirstou nf alluvium and cartl. falls. TLcro am many inland waters still 
to be umtuied In British territory. With regard to those in our great colonim 
and dependency, » step has beru taken by a body to which 1’Nfnwr Bonney 
am) I both havo tho honour to twinng, the Committee of the Alpine Club. Jt 
lots «n a memorandum with reganl to possible observation* beating cm glacial 
action, including lake-basins, to tho OoveronumM concerned, aud flora them-, 
(jsnada, New Zealand, ludia, it ha* received v«ry encouraging replies. More 
than this, the (iovsTtimcnU have taken the very |ira«tical alep of distributing 
our oiiuuornudum among their surveyors. With resard to tho inland water* 
still unsounded and unconti.urod In (Ircwt Britain, 1 have also soma hope. I 
commend the mailer to the special attrrltinn ■:( the 1‘iesid.ut of the (r*o- 
graphlcal Section of tho British Association, which meet*al Oifurd this summer, 
aud I trust he may he able to bring his weighty personal luBuruce to War on 
hi* other self, the Hydrographer to tho Admiralty, so a* to Induce that .fflclal to 
return to the jwtlu of his predtenaer who autveyeil Lorii Awe awl Loch Lomond, 
ami to yield to science hat tii'nlrst demand—that of Three Men lu a Boat. 

The Fmsiuk**: I am afraid at this Wlo hour wo must clou* this interesting 
discusskm. The meeting will agree with mo that wo hare ickium title tied in a mure 
luimirahty tft>kvu address than wa bare heard this evening front Dr. Mill. It 
occurred to mo that the most characteristic point in it was Its auggralivsoo**. 
lor wa »rru lobl that there is still an unknown [art of Knglaml which has been 
recently surveyed by Dr. Mill for this Society, and which, I believe, - .,rrr» aUut 
20 square mile* of ground. W» hare alw> had printed out to ns nlniuwi » uew 
branch of our science, namely, limnology, which this Society and the Council of this 


• Sue Report ,if DijurimctiUI Committee on Ordnance Surrey, IK‘3, answer* 
sud 3012-18. 
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^ ** •*,«* j-**. «“r z ii" 

iSSTikwiT hiiiikI "'i* iw*a«uir.« *•" *■>> * <Jj *Jg J[ 

i t Vv»-i» and non 1 Lear, mawwhat to iny astonlshm***, that th» Ad wind. 
^(iTsSo bs* actiully procord ed to ilii* Uke. unknown JO yean ■*>. 
i LTetri ^ O^on ‘•'D* <)f Her Ms^y*. *a order to 

S S"! hk MitUHlrtni, and 1 Teuton, to think when this ha. b«„ 

STcu the .nrface of the lake it will be considered within the dutw. of Hi. 

” l0 ttllU , re a, 0e,<iu. Itot we all know that the hydrography doa 
afh?^ to further the Intsresta of the department over which lie prembw. and 
t ll^dy bo too glad «<» ««eod UU usefulness. Tt now become. «ix plrawn dnty 
Tl Tvr thanks tM unlv to the deliverer of this mterrttmg addre-, hut al~ 

n- ■ «-n- .i. s«i..r -i m. 

L B U.eir very grateful tliank* to Mr* Mill for the Important put *bo has taken in 
ZtrveylJal- to Mr. Hv*W«od,.cd including tbcae two «mW«U to -ur 
v..tc, 1 rojuau Dr. Mill to accept our cordial esjuresalou of thank* hu hi* nnwt 
tnUrerttog and vatoahle aildn*.. 


DR. BAUMANN S JOURNEY THROUGH EAST AFRICA.* 

By E. IIEAWOOD. 

Tnt handsome volume which hue oppoared aa tho tvaull of Dr. Lhiti- 
mano'a journey in East Africa, IS9I-1*>.'>. dnaervm a fotemoat ,.bu«v 
amcnc recent African lileratnro on tunny ground*. Although In no 
part panning beyond tlm limit, of German East Afriru. the route 
kt. c Wu ne to traverse a surprising extent of new country in pro¬ 
portion to the total length, inch a* fulls to the lot of few expedition* 
at the present chiv; and tlieso unexplored tract*, for the ve ry re twins 
which have earned them to remain so, arc of special interest from 
vunona poiuU of view. Tim acictiUfio training, which Dr. Baumann 
h».l already put to good use botlt in East and West Africa, ha* enabled 
him to make the best use of hia opportunities for observation, aud tba 
r.«nlt is a work of solid value, not the least merit or which is the 
comparatively -mall taken up with thu incidents of the jnumoy, 

and the nuunint of attention which can there,fore he given to a general 
survey of thn country passed through, in iU geographical. ethnological. 
«nd economic aspeeU. The abnndaut Illustrations are well chosen for 
the elucidation «f the characteristic features of tlic country nnd it* 
inhabitant*, an unusually large number l wing devoted to thv latter. 

Tim g\,ntTal direction of Dr Banmann’* ran to is well known. 
Starting from Tanga, the rising port uf entry into the northern port 
of tbo German l*r..tccteiatc, and passing to the south of Kilimanjaro, 

• * linrrh Tlfm 1 *u« Klt>|iu,l|(.‘ B» Dr Oscar Baumann. ILilln. Dietrich 
Hcunar, »«H 
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ho struck eastwards into tbn nuvisited tract between that mountain 
anil the Victoria Kyon/a. discovering two now laltm, of one of which no 
report had previously reached Europe. Aftar visiting the soath-envl 
•hores or the Victoria Nyanxa, whore he traced tho outlines of the gulf 
hearing his name, he made a tour through the Shmihi conntrio. lying 
east of tho lake; and then, to add to his knowledge of the plateau 
region which he had left, returned by a more southerly route almost to 
Ltko Eyaiui. The lost section of bis outward journey led him te the 
hitherto nntraversed country of Drnndi. between thu Victoria Xyanra 
and Tanganyika, containing tho source of the Kagara, tho principal 
feeder of the former lako. On the xotum journey. Having reached 
Tahora liy a new route through Ehn, he still avoided tho beaten truck, 
striking northwards to complete the examination of tlio Enat African 
trough to the south of Like Monynra. During this extensive journey 
he was several times compelled to fight to obtain a passage, the 
opposition of the exclusive Wambugwa near Lake Mnnyara having 
this beueficial result, that the cattle taken by way of reprisals afforded 
the much-needed food-supply for n great port of the journey. 

Perhaps tho most important section of the route was that through 
tho area of island drainage lying between Kilimanjaro and the V ictoria 
Njunta. This is a region of elevated stepjie* and plnteuux lying west 
„f tho Fust African schistose ranges, and traversed from north to 
sonth by the great East African trough, a* well as hy two sido brunches 

„f it_that from which Kilimanjaro rises in the east, and that of the 

Worn bore steppe and Uke Eynssi in the west, which form* a e»Mc-*ac in 
tho plateau. Tho Masai steppe, almost uninhabited and waterless in tho 
dry sMMwn, falls gradually to the central trough in which Lako Mnnyare 
is placed. This is a shallow salt lake, with thick deposit* of suit on 
its shores, varying in siro according to season, but never quite dry 
South of tho lake tho depression continues more or has marked towards 
Tgogo. The western wall is by far the steeper, snd form* the esenrp- 
mnut of tho elevated Masai plateau. While tho flior of the trough is 
or a steppe-like diameter, the greater precipitation <m the plateau 
support* rich pastures and patches of forest. Tho air i* always 00 ol, 
mid there is lew* variation between the seasons. Tho \N ember* *tepp« 
resembles * salt desert, and tho hounding heights are not as a rule 
inviting Lake Eynssi shrinks oven more than Manyara in tho dry 
season, and its shores arc more sandy and devoid of TcgeUtion. Tire 
gmiiilu plateau of Unyamwesi to the west is marked hy great 
uniformity of surface, mountains being replaced hy piles of granite 
Weeks, which are well shown iu several of tlio illuatrations. The 
atreauis are little mom tliun rain-channels with broad sandy beds, and 
the dryness seems to l» yearly increasing. Still them is wntCT enough 
fur cultivation, tracts of which alternate with uninhabited stretches 
of steppe-forest. 
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With regard to tho Victoria Xyanzn, Baumann, like other travellers, 
noticed the apparent ebh and How of the lake, without being nblo to 
decide whether it were duo to winds alone. After falling fur some 
years, tho level is again rising. As regards the feeders of the lake, the 
author atatea folly his grounds for claiming to be tho discoverer of tho 
••(’•put Nili," in tho aonroe of the Kngeru. There can bo no doubt—it 
was recognized both by Spoke and Stanley—that this river is by far the 
most important feeder of the lake. Its volume is only a third Ices than 
that of the outlet, uud the water of other streams, with that which fulls 
as rain on (he surface, is tin re fore not much more than enough to 
counterbalance the evupotalien. The contention that the lake itself is 
tho sonree of tho Nila therefore loses its force. But. without wishing to 
detract from tho honour duo to the discoverer of the aui *t remote *o*rec 
I i f. measured along tho stream), we cannot help thinking that tho 
singling out of one among tho counties* rivulets which supply su equal 
amount of water, as the souroe of any river, meets tire requirements 
rather of sentiment than science, and, in fact, it is chiefly in tho case of 
rivers wlioso general origin has been involved in mystery (bat Much an 
importance has been attached to tho definition of the ultimate source. 
Iu connection with this subject, it ts certainly remarkable that at the 
souroe of tho Kagcrn I)r. Itnnmann should have come across thn 
MisfO/.i ya Mwer.i, or “ mountains of the moon,” * and should have found 
tho country of tho Wormsdi, to bo knuwn to tho neighbouring tribes 
as tho M land of the moou,” from a (»et ruling race, derived llmnoe by 
tradition. While careful not to lay too muoh stress on this coincidence. 
Baumann thinks that on earlier greater extent of this kingdom may 
have led to tho appellation being connected with the Nile sources. At 
all events, more is to bo said Air this theory than for that which cou¬ 
rt oete them with TTnyumwext, which namo was originated by the coast 
traders. 

The country between thn Victoria Nyanaa and Tnuganyika ia 
traversed by the Central African schistose ranges which bound tire Con- 
trai African trough to Urn cost- Characteristic of this region is the 
perennial nature of the streams, the amount of water derived from tho 
hill* living very great. Tho southern vurn&ut of the Xile-Cottgo water¬ 
shed i*. however, dryer than tho northern. Lako Akunyaru, which 
had figured on our maps since Speke's time, has now to bo diatnisned, 
though the existence of a lake at tho ootirco of tho Ifuaiai, also first 
mentioned by him, seems to have received confirmation. 

Tho chapters dealing with tho ethnology of the regions traversed 
ureofspocial interest, Ui© author not merely givlug * lull account of 

• It i> nmuiriisMc, alto, that ihn locality ilimitd •> c lowly agree with Hint In which 
tj|*ke ptaretl Ilia ** tuounUtua of III* OK*™;* frets which lw> .trmed tho Kegtre. It 
(liimlil lie mtmtiuned that the author fully appreciate* rtprlu * tu.iit.au I ihiiirat/* hi* 
book to til* nonary. 
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the customs, implcuumU, etc., of each tribe, but dealing in a compre¬ 
hensive way with their connection with one another, their origin, anil 
so forth. The region is of particular interest as forming the border- 
land between the Bantu and Hamitio races, while the physical nature of 
much of the surface—the wide uninhabited stretches of steppe and 
plateau, roamed over by uouiudio tribes—has kept many of the tribes 
on touched l«y contact with the outside world, many of their names 
being now heard of for the first lime. In the area of inland drainage 
thoir variety is extraordinary. IIurnitic in physical typo, though of a 
*• Nilotic” speech, are thu Masai and their neat allies, the Watatmu. 
The former seem destined to extinction from their wont of intelligence, 
and of power to adept themselves to life ns agriculturalists. The tribe 
is already decimated by the effect of the cattlc.plagm' Hie Watatum. 
formerly cattle-rearing nuwuds, have been compelled bjr the loss of 
their cattle to take to agriculture, though but a nuall nuiulxir still 
survive. The Wnlloiui, agriculturalists living south of Lake Many urn. 
speak a unique language, and seem to represent the oldest liatuitic 
immigration. They live in singular underground dwellings, apparently 
a modification of the tbit-roofed “ tembo," itself adopted as less expused 
b> fire during the attacks of the Masai titan other forms. The Waui- 
hugwe ami Wanyaturu arc Bantu immigrants, the former from the 
south, thu latter from the north; while die Wan ego are of doubtful 
origin, but the riclintw ol their language in " clicks ” suggests a 
connection with the Bushmen, or Pygmies They nr© a primitive, 
probably aboriginal, hunting tribe. 

The tribes near the Nile sources do not show such a variety, being 
almcst exclusively Bantu and agriculturalists, with the exception nl 
tbo Watuasi, a llamilir rod- acatteird throngh the countries west of 
the Victoria Nyanxa, While forming tbo ruling class in Uganda and 
elsewhere, in other parta they form a caste of cattle-rearers. Their 
cattle, marked by tho great derclopmunt of horns, in allied, according 
to I>r. Adametx, to tho “ Sangn" of Abyasinia, which confirms the 
belief in the derivation of tho tribe from those parts.* Tho Bantu 
tribra on thu east and west of tho Victoria Nyania appear to have enmo 
trem thu north, while the Wanyomwesi advanced from the south and 
separated tho two brunches of nerthem immigrants. In speech the 
Waxinja, etc , west of the lake are related to the Wanjoru, but 
physically they havo felt the intlucnr© of the Wutiusi, who have thorn- 
►elves, however, adopted tho speech and modo of life of the peoples 
among whom they live. Tho Wornndi have boon little touched by 
northern iullucticc. Among them dwell the Watwa. apparently sillies! 
to tho dwarfs of tho Congo forest. 

* As tho urixtoul lit’inu of the Rnmitei Is bdliirnj to bavs bora in Asia, so a 
rtwiubUon lias bore traced Ui tween tbo skuil of tin* sinl one uf tlio of 

the fwliaa Zebu 
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Ur. Banmanu deals in a •emriblo way with the question of the 
economic prospnnts of the country. Ho insist a especially on the 
necessity of looking forward to the future. aa tbo present prodttota of 
the country, ivory ami slaves, will botrro long cu’wc to tie m>, and the 
present trado mate rid Tnhorn already shown sign* of decadence. 
Agriculture must, therefore, in tho main, supply tho commerce of the 
future. Vast, expanavs of fartile plntean-lamls are eminently suited foT 
this purpose, but they are at present unpeopled. The author builds 
great luijms on a systematic settlement of Wanyumweai, the most 
enterprising and intelligent tribe of East Africa, in colonies in suitable 
localities. This must precede all thought of European settlement. 
Tito line which he favours for a railway is that passing south of Kili¬ 
manjaro, and riu the Masai plateau to Speke Gulf, as oponing the 
greatest extent of country likely to repay enterprise in tho futnre. 
Tbo physical difficulties would bo less than in tho case of tho English 
scheme, while tho presence of the suggested colonies would he an 
immense help towards tho carrying out of the undertaking. 

Cautookai’iiic Ruclts or Du. TUimaxn’o Jotmxx ix F.AfT Arnica.—Th* 
foar-sheet map which Dr. Ihiunimu Iras constructed, in «.<mjimrtinn with Dr. B. 
Hsmetniein, form the mails of hi* own surveys camhinnl with jirerimuly existing 
material, ha* appouei u a supplrtnrnmry number of J'titminmat JfiUnJumrm 
(So. 111.}, acoouijeuiied by critical remarks ou tho ramhtxis employed in tho 
vurroyi, ami the «mount of reliance to ha placed on the nmrly-fixad positions lit this 
jart .■( Africa. Btnrida thn route surrey with watch and compass, snpjjumentnl 
by rumuls of bearings of jnwm'uumt object*. Dr. Uitumoim devoted much attention 
to astronomies] observation*. the results of which have lawn calculated by Dr. I*. 
Amlunnu. For a great parr cf tho region traversed they supply for tlm first time a 
Irens for the nccursta ocmatniclloo of a map, and although the exclusive use of thr 
mu fur the detenuioatiou of time and latitude ha* Mused eotno (if tho work to ho 
of less value than otherwise, it Is pronounced t» hr. ou tho whole, an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to African cartography. Ilia survry* of Captain Spurn; an.'t 
L.sut- AVrriher have also lean vmlsxUod, ami Dr. liaesmstcta glvrs a abort rdaemr 
•if the whole body of material available for the mapping of thu region lu question. 


DR. G. M. DAWSON S OBSERVATIONS ON THE BERING SEA. 

Ix 1801 Ur. Dawson visited thu liering Sea as ur.o of tho British 
• 'niumitsiiiimn* in thn far-scul investigation*. and on that occasion ho 
made many geological notes, whioh ho hoa published in the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America (v. 1 IT—149), Thn Bcriug Sea, 
like tho Seas of Okhotsk and Japan, is enclosed by an aro of island*, 
but oommtmicatea with tho Arctic 80 a tho north, aa well ua with the 
I'ucitic. Sounding* show, huwnvor, that while tho south-weotarn part 
nf thf> *oa i* very deep (1000 to 2000 fathoms), tbo north-eastern or 
Bering Strait region is never more than 100, and i* Commonly not over 
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50 fathoms drep; so that an elevation of some 300 feet would rni*> this 
continental shelf and unite Asia ami America, enduring the Bering 
geu ou the nurtli. The Siberian coast hut fjord-likt. inlets at Plover 
Bar (04° SO 1 ), and behind are bold mountains uboui 4000 feet high, 
probably granitic. The land is grey or brownish grey, treeless, and 
bare except fur aome green herbage in the valleys. St. Lawrence 
Inland, at the month of Bering Strait, ia the largest in thoBO regions, 
being 85 miles long. The granitic recks hare been broken up, as tboy 
are on tho summits of high biU* like Ben Novi*, and cover tbo surface 
except in a few places where moorland or gras* occur*. The other 
islands on this continental shelf are of old volcanic origin without 
modern cones, and treeless, although occasional stun tod shrubs grow 
iu the valleys and ou tha grnsiy surface*. Xo traces of raised beaches 
uur of glaoiation were observed. The Kamchatka poninsnlu has 
numerous active volcanoes, several of which are over 10,000 feet high, 
with snow-oovored ujijier slopes. Below them there is a hilly country, 
which must hare been subject to denuding force* for a very long 
period. At Cope Chiptuuki there is eviilnn<» of a plane of marino 
denudation at OOO to 800 feet, and tlm valleys which eut through the 
underlying rocks end abruptly 50 to 100 feet above the present lovel; 
so that there lias probably boon a depression of ftoO to 800 fret, followed 
by an elevation to within 5U to 100 feet of the present level, which lias 
subsequently been raised. St. Matthew Island ou the Bering ahull hm» 
everv appearance of being the ansnbmerged remnant of hills like thu*o 
of Kamchatka. 

Tlio Commander Islands form the western |w»rt of the chain of 
islands enclosing the Bering Sea; they appear never to hare been 
visited nutil tho Bnssians discovered them in 1741. Bering Island i» 
05 nautical miles from the Kamchatka shore, is 50 miles long, and ia 
separated from Copper Island by a channel of JO mile*. The northern 
port of Bering Island, 20 mile* in hrendtb. i* tnodra-like, but tlm 
narrower southern part is hilly, rising to 1000 feot. Copper Island i« 
a single mountain range, 30 inileB long and 5 miles bread, formed of 
volcanic rooks, but without a truce of crater or eons. Terraces occur 
at Glinka village up to flon or 7<H» feet Copper is found in tho island, 
usually in nuggets or pellet* along the coast. The climate is cool and 
moist and loss rigorous than in the east of tho Boring Sea for tho same 
latitude. There are no shrubs nor trees, but luxuriant herbs snd gnwses 
grow where there is soil. The Bnssians luivo several settlement* on 
both islands, lint most of them ore broken up in wiutOT. 

The Aleutian Islands are separated freon the Commander group by 
a wide and very deep cluujnoL Tboy crown a sharp submarine ridge, 
tbo 1000-fathom contour dinging close to tho shore on both sides of tho 
chain for half its length, but at tho east end they rise from tbo conti¬ 
nental shelf as a continuation ol' the Alaskan peninsula. "N oloanic 
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■solivity seoms past its most active period in those island*. for no taper¬ 
ing cones liko those of Kamchatka now exist, and moat of the hills have 
hvea rounded by denudation. The must wrotern island, Attn, rises to 
3084 feet, and, like tho other islands also, it has steep grassy slopes. A 
faint horizontal lino is indicated at 300 feet, where tho old sea cliffs rise 
above a gravelly flat 20 to 30 feet high. In tho more eastern islands 
there »s no trace of laaoh-linro. Tho hills , re covered with snow, tho 
exposed rocks are coloured, and the herbage a vivid green, but trees 
grow nowhere. There are no traces of glaciation. 

The most important fossils fnnu a geographical point of view 
those of tho mammoth, found on tho Pribilof group and on I’nalaska of 
the Aleutians. Mammoth remains have been found in various other 
parts of Alaska, but always in the flat, cnglaciated part; and this 
localization of the distribution of these fl-wils points to tho post laud 
connection of Asia and America, which change of level of only 3oO 
feet might have brought about. 

There was no polar ioe-cap in throe regions, and the nearest glacier 
was that of the Cordillera, stretching 12(H) miles along the Rockv Moun¬ 
tains. from 4H* U) ar N\, and extending to a breadth of 400 miles. 
Dr. Dawson has nnw traced out not only tho south-eastern hut ala<. 
the north-western flow of this iro. Middleton, a small island nmr Prince 
William Sound, consist* entirely of lwulder olay, and probnhly is of 
morannio origin, and at the arowanl edge of the Cor.lillcran ice-fioLL 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE OCEAN.' 

Ynt- will not he surpriwd If, haring called upon no hydrographer to presble 
this Section, he takes U* the oihjert .1 his r..i« ths Sea. U M apparently 
intemring, by reason id tho uniformity of its surface, than the land which raises 
Itnlf shore tho livid of ths watrre, and with which the term geography U mure 
generally oM-vlan-d. the ocean has, nrrenbtiWts, received much attention of later 
years. In Great Britain, especially, which has so Ion* restsd Us position among 
tho nation* upon the wealth which rmr tunrehant llteu bring to Us ahem, and 
upon the fn, thrift* which ihe sea affords for communication with our numerous 
p **l oter *ha globe, inrmllgailon Into the mysteries, whether of it* ever- 

moving surface oe of Its more hidden depth*, has Hrn partirnlarly fascinating. 1 
purpwe, i hem fore, to attempt s taler surrey of otir present knowledge of 1‘* 
physical condition. ’ 

Ths vary bulk of the ocean, as oumjaml with that of the visible land, gives it 
an import *ik>] which Is |>e*«sw.l hv n.» other festuie on ths surface of nur piauel. 
Ur. John Murrey, alter a laborious computation, ha* *bowu that ita cubical •sietit 
Is prolwUy alout fourteen lime, that of the dry land. This statement 
etrongly to the imagination. and form*, perhaps, the most rcworful argument in 


• Address to tbo rjeogmphical Section of l)o> British Association h» fV 
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favour of tbe view, steadily gaining ground, tlial the great octant haw In ths main 
eiiaicl la tbt fonn In which wo now srei them since the constituent* ol the i«rth 
oeulrrl clown into their preterit condition. When it in considered that the whole 
of the dry land would only fill up oue-third of the Atlantlo Ocean, tho enormotie 
disproportion of the two grait dlvkioo* of land and sea bremmes very apparent. 

The most obvious phenomenon of the ocean l» the cons taut horouutal mov*- 
meat of it* surface watery width in many pern take well-defined direction*. These 
great ocean current# have now been studied fur many yrmre, and our knowledge of 
them it approaching a point beyond which it ie doubtful whether we .hall cur 
much advance, except in small details. For though, while indisputably the water, 
continually morn in each great area in generally the same direction, the velocity. 
TA T* limit# of the different stream* and drifta vary, maiuly from the ever, 
varying force and direction of the winds. After lung hesitation and much argu¬ 
ment, 1 think it may be now safely held that tbe prime motor of tha surfa*. 
current Is the wind. Not, by any means, the wind that may Wow, and enn 
persistently blow, over the portloo of water that is moving, mure or lew rapidly, in 
any direction, but the gnat winds which blow gmerelly from the ume general 
quarter over vast areas. Three, combined with deiiectlon from the land, settle tbe 
rualu surface circulation. 

r du not know if any of my hsartxa may have seen a very reuwrkable model, 
deviiied by Mr. Clayden, In which water disposed over an area shaped Ilka the 
Atjuihc, and sprinkled over with lycopodium dust to mulre moveinvut apparent, 
»*»» subjected to air Impelled from various noxalea, representing tha mean direction# 
of tha |»nuanem. winds. U di*|*l!ol the last doubt l held ou the aulfject, as not 
.miy were the maiu currents reproduced, but the smaller effects ami jnculiaiinas >.t 
the Atlantic drift* were prodtined with surprising accuracy. 

There is a small current, long ohown on onr ciiart*. bat which I had atwaya 
re"irdrej with suspicion. 1 refer to tbr stresua which, after travelling from the 
ArctioOceun southwaril almig the -siU coom •->/ OmmUrid, turns sharply round 
t *p 1 oirusrrll to tho northward into I ho is Straits, where it again double# sharply 
ott itsrlf tn the southward. This is uxbibiled, in the model, in all its dslails, and 
is evidently caused by the jiressttre of the water forced by tba mimic Gulf Stream 
tmo the Arctia region, where it has uo cac*|ic axccjil by this route, and is petaaraj 
against tho Unit, round which it tnnis as noon as it cam This Is no doubt, the 
e*|j!onatl<m of the real current. 'The very remarkable winter equatorial current, 
winoli runs in a narrow hell eastwards, put north si ( th* main stream travailing 
wosi, was also reproduced with extraordinary fidelity. 

Hie winds, however, that are ordinarily con# id trod |>ermancnt vary greatly, 
wtiile in the motuera arras the re renal of tho cur run is caused by the opposite 
winds exercise a great Infineon on the movement* of the water far beyond their 
own limits, and anything like a prediction of the precise direction and rale of in 
aeeanic stream can never ba cxiwctod. The maiu facts, however, of the great 
eutrenu can be most certainly and eim|)ly explained In this msimer. The trade 
winds are the prime motor*- Tiny cause a surface drift of no great nlocily otct 
h»gB areas in the tsuua general direction as that in which they blow. Thsae drift#, 
after mis ting arul oombiniog their force*, eventually impinge oo the lanJ. They 
aro diverted and concentrated, ami Increase in spoil. They either pour through 
|(usages between Ulande. a* Into the Caribbean Sea; are prosed up by the land, 
and . wap« by the only outlet* powible—a*, for examjde, the Strait of Fheida, and 
tonu a great ocean current hkr the Gtilr Stream—or, as in the case of the Agallma 
current tad the fwwrrful stream which run* north along the Eansiliar coast, thoy 
ore simply pressed up against anti diverted by the land, and run along it with 
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lacrra»:«! mpkUty. These mp*l ctmrnt* are eventually apj»r«ntly l«i In the 
nr ~inm l bnt they in their turn originate iuutkumiU of a •lower character, which, on 
4 £sin jawing over shallow water or on meeting land, develop once more into wvill- 
,L.f;n»«l currents. 

Wo find an analogous etato of thing* on the western side of tho Pacific, whew 
tho Japan onrtMit ia jmxinceil in a similar manner. 

The fact that on all western shores or tho ixrwt oceans towards which the trade 
winds blow wu find the strung*!* currents niiuung along the coast, ia almost enough 
of itself to prove the connection Ixitwtrn them. 'I !>* westerly winds tltat prevail 
jn higher northern and sodium latitude* are next in order In producing great 
currents. From the shajw of thn lonJ, they In some rwa tako np and continue tho 
circulation commenced by tho trado wind*; In other* they tlienuclrie originate grrol 
movements of tho water. Compared to the grout circulating from this wroree tho 
i-ilccl of difference* of temperature or of specific gravity ia Insignificant, though no 
doubt they play »bwr part, especially ia causing slow umior-circulatii*), and In a 
greater desne tha vertical mixing of tho lower waters. No drop of tho ocoaa, even 
at its greatest depth, is over fur one moment at mat. 

lbaiing with minor inlets, tho American officers of tha Const and Geodetic 
Survey have found, after long and patient mve»tip»Uoo, that the velocity of tho 
Gulf Stream in its initial ami roou marked part, tlm Strait uf Florida, is greatly 
affected by tha tide, varying as much *» otw-kalf it* maximum rule during tlm 
twenty-four hour*. These American investigations are of greatest lntere*L They 
have extended over the wliole area of thn Caribbean San and it* approach**, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf Stream proper aud it* Tkinity. In no other part of 
tho — has olwsrvation of this detailed character btra carried out. and they 
throw a groat light on oceanic circulation. The UUiLt, the vessel specially fitted 
lor the purpose, ha* during the several year* in which she was employed tm this 
work anchored ia over 2000 fathoms of water, or a depth of considerably more than 
two wiles; a feat wluohwould a short tints ago liar* bean detuned tnij-ussiblr- Ouo 
great point that has crime <mt v«ry strongly is the euuliniisl variation in tho 
strength and direction of thn currents, and the varying depth* to which the surface 
current extend. 

Knit ward of thu chain of tha Windward Island* the general depth uf lb* surface 
uu.remunt may be aahl to be shout 100 fathoms, below wLkli tidal influent* is wry 
distinct. That* ia also a very plnin backward flow of water, at depths which vary, 
caused hr the submarine ridge which connects thn Windward t'hsin of tbc West 
IndUti I sand*. Theiwt olsurrrottms also generally sujipon who* I have already 
uiuntioood j that the vrlocity uf a current defends on thu strength of wit*Is, posrildt 
thousands of mtles distant, which luvo given the original impotus to tl.e *«sr, and 
this, combined with tokl action when the current approaches or run* alrmg a nmat, 
will alwav* reuse uncertainty on the rvenllatit vrlocity, 

iJwaling f-'T vet wliur pvrmi «it with the Gulf htrcwm, there are two points 
whWh 1stvo not i«»ti mucli dvreit upon, bat which have a great clEwt cm Ita power 
of bringing the modifying iuducuos of Us warm water as far as our shies*. The 
fire* t. thn prevention of It* spreaibng. ia Jt haves lbs Strait uf Florida, by the 
prereure of the forth* of tlm equatorial current which, uuahht to get thiough 
th* pietvrwn tlm Windward Islands, isdivwlrd to the north of thu Kahuna*, 
auil bears dawn on thu crutvnud side of tlie Gulf Stream pro|wr, nctupmwing it 
U twiKm llsrif and the cold water tiowUnt southward along the Annmran oust, and 
at ths -»"»■« limn adding to ita furore sod maintaining iu high temperature. Thu 
socond ia that by thn time the Gulf Stream ha* lost its velocity as a current. In 
about the vicinity of the Bank of Newfoundland, it baa arrived in the region of lire 
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irately wind*—tint be uf winds whose average directum U (bum west—wh»>« 
iutluw.cn. cawing a ninxoo drift •omuMrliat cum j arable ti> that of tbo trade winds, 
War* the water onward to the Hritlih Inlands and Norway. Without th nw prevail¬ 
ing westcily wind* the warm water of the Gulf Stream would never reach the** 
shurea. 

Thu depth to which the surface currents extend in other parte ia little known. 
Direct observation* on undcr-currente have been rare, lu thu first planet it Is not 
on easy observation to make. Appaiatus ha* jrems rally In be ttnprovbetl. This bat 
usually consisted of some form of fiat surface lowered to the required depth, and 
nut|Kndcd in (be water by a buoy, which present* to tiro resistance of tbo uptwi 
turstum a eery much smaller arm than that of tba surface loiuw. More perfect 
machine* barn been dretsed, notably, tbal ttssnl by lb® Ainmcin* in their West 
Intliau experiment*. These, however, an) delicate, and require to tom b cars and 
experience iu working, and so much time is wanted fur such obserarWm*, that under 
the pressure of tbo more urgent requirements on aurfara rooTcnumts in toe interests 
of navigation very litlb bat l fro dona. Tire iViaUxayrr made wjwsi tiliservatbxit. 
«»the depth of tbo equatorial currant ill mid-Atlantic, but they arcta not very con¬ 
clusive fur lack of suits Ida appliances- They, buwarer. tended to show tbal talus 
100 fathom* there was bat little current. 

It baa lorn adculalnl tbcrraticaily that winds blowing staaddy m one direction 
with the ordinary force of the trade winds would iu ICOJOOO years by friotktu 
between the puttie hr* J"it the whole of a mass uf water 2000 Utiioms dorp, not 
otherwise uifluenccd, into motion in that direction; but tbo directum ami furoc of 
lira trade wind* are ever changing, ami the •rural strung current* vi the ocean are 
not lu the trade wind areas, hut are the result of three drift* mul i n g una •rnitbei 
and being oumpresoed by tbo conformation uf lire l a n d. W# cannot, tberafoir. 
•xpoct this theoretical effect to bo realized. 

One instance of the undormnning of one current by another 1* brought wtj 
plainly to our nutlce u tire North Atlantic, to the east of tlio Great Hanks of Ne» - 
feamllunj. where tbo icthergs borne by tbo arctic current from IlufTm 15ay pursin' 
their course to the southward across the Gulf Stream running rail ward. Tlum 
great Hjimi of k» doting with wrreo-aiglith* uf their volume mules the snrfiue, 
un* to much water that they are all but wholly lullurneed by the midM.uurrroi. 
A large berg will have its bottom u* much da U00 or 700 fret below the surface. 
Tba only reason that thuui berg* common tluor ionmny southward u tire action of 
the twlil undcr-current. 

it woe my |~«*1 fortune to In uriucnl in 1872 to undertnko a serka of expoti. 
meals .>f the current* and nndcr-current* of tlia DanianeUe* and lfcwponi*. They 
prevod most uiicrvmng. It wo* well known that • surface stream is almost coti- 
trnmrmly passing ant of the RlarJt Sea through the Dusprur into th* Sot of 
Marmara, and again through the Danlaimllo* into the Mnlitcrrsneau. (Vrtali. 
physicists, of whom Dr- W. Caqcutcr was one, were, however, of opinion that a 
return current would bo found under the surface running in the oppwit* directirm, 
and this I was enabled to deuiunntrate. Though from the imperfection Of ear 
apparatus, which ore bad to devise on the if»>t, wu were unable to exactly prupar* 
tiouola tliu quantities of water moving in the two directions, wc found, whenever 
the surface i uncut was rushing souib-westword through there straits, that for a 
rertnlti tUslance, (rein the bottom upwards, tba water wss ia rapid mutton in the 
opposite direction. It was an atOonialdrig sight iu behold tba buoys, which supported 
a wooden framework uf 3tf square feat area, lowered to depths from 100 tn 240 fret, 
tearing up the strait* ogamst a strong surface current *>f a* much a* 2 and 4 mile* 
an hour. It was re pvtifict an ocular deau'uunulco uf a counter utuiat-current a* 
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cooid bo wished, and tlm Turk*. who watched our proceeding* with much attsplcfcm, 
irrm strongly «( ofinWa that the devil bed a hand in It, ami only the exhibition 
of the Sultan's finnan ««ul us from iutomijrtioD. lit the inronigaibn of ihfre 
cummin we found, u usual, that tlm wind w» the mart potent agent. Though 
tbo surface water from the Black Sm is almost fretli. ami the bottom water of the 
[,»iTjf MnlUcrraueau density of l*02T, it was fouud tivat when caltu had prevailed 
the surface current slackened, and at times hocaino nil, whilst the utxler-cummi 
responded by a similar slackening. 

Tim ordinary condition of wind in the regions ut the Black Sea sud Sei of 
Marmara is that of a prevalent nortb-nut wind. Tula muses a heaping up of th« 
water on tho south-west shores of thoao seas, pittasely where the strait* Open, and 
the surface water therefore rapidly eocapra. Thaw straits no doubt present abnormal 
oliurectnre, but, a. far aa surface currents are etmcsruvri, tbs long series of observa¬ 
tions then made am Tinned tuo of tlm Inadequacy of dilTereiicra ol specific gravity, 
which were here at a maximum, to cause any perceptible boriaonul Hoar of water. 
I hare said that «< were unable to define by direct ohaervation the exact podliou 
at tbs dividing linn between the op|*olng cur retire, but tbu rapid change in the 
specific gravity at a certain depth, which varied on dliTerenl days, gave u strong 
indication that the currents ciiangod at this {sunt. A Russian officer, Captain 
Makaroff, afterwards nuun similar experiments in the Bosporus, but with mure 
purfect appliance*, and hv found that at lire punt where tlm specific gravity changed 
the currents also changed. 

I hare lawn anxious to obtain similar observations si the Straits of Babel 
Mand'ib, tho euutlnirn outlet of tbs Hal Sea, where •omewhat similar condition* 
prevail. Here tlm winds ore governed by the inutiaoooa. Fur half the year the 
wind blows hum tin. mirth down tlm whole length of tlie tea. causing a surface 
llow outward* into the Gulf of Aden, and a general lowering of tho wholo lovoi of 
tho aea of about H font. For tho other half of the year tho wind at the 
end uf the sea is strong from tho south-east, eiusiug a surface set into the lied Sea, 
over which tlm general level of the water rise*, while the northerly wind continurs 
to blow tiuoMghout the northern half. At eitbvr of these time* 1 ihiuk It la highly 
protwMf that thorn is an undercurrent in tho opposite direct ion to that at the 
surface, but unfortunately thv sea disturbance is groat sud observations are very 
difficult. QbaervaUans wore, however, made by Csptaiu V>‘. U. Muorp in H.M.8. 
Ptuguin, in ISfiO, but at a time when tbe change of monsoon wav taking place. 
Tim result was peculiar, for it appeared that at a depth ft abmtl .’!<«*> fret tho 
movement of the water was tidal, while the surf sic water was moving slowly tu 
uiK direction—a result generally similar to that obtained by the Americana tn lire 
West Indies—but tbe direction of the tidal How wo* directly opposite in what 
might bare bean expected, vis. the water ran In while thr tide fell, and trior rmi). 
More observations are, however, needed here before any certain conclusions can be 
lor mal. 

Tho depth of tbo ixwan u tlm next great feature which doroand* attimtinn. On 
this our knowledge la steadily, though slowly, increasing. The whole of it lias 
lie«n c allied during the last fifty year*. Unfiiiticnctd by Sir James Ross, whore 
nutans were vrry small, but who usvertliehws demonstrated that tha so-called un¬ 
fathomable ocean was certainly fathomable everywhere, tha sounding of the ocean 
I is* continuously proceeded. The needs of submarine cables have a mat sully 
demanded knowledge in this particular, and the different cabin companies have 
tied a larga share in aaceruioing tlm facta Expeditions, whose main object ha* 
Irem to obtain soundings, have been sent out, Great Britain and tha Dm ted Stairs 
taking the Bret place; but moat maritime nations have aided. In tlm immediate 
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pot tb« additions have mainly bo<n from tlui soundings which U K. wirreying 
ill ip* continually Uk» wheaenr on passage from nrm placs |» anther, front the 
work of our cable oinijaul**. and from Uuiled States rc**el». We bare, aa i 
reault, a very fair general knowledge of the prevailing depths in the Atlantic, but 
<•( the Indian anil Pacific Oceans it is very fragmentary. We hare enough to give 
us a general aJta, but oor requirements Increase as years roll on. It U a east task, 
whL, U may bo tafely nail, will never be completed; for we shall never be satisfied 
until we know Uie variations of ieve) uuder the water as well aa we knotv thoso on 
the dry land. 

It is hopeless to dt. mnre than to lulttly sketrh the amount of cur knowledge. 
First, aa to tbe greatest depths known. It Is very remarkable, and front a geolo¬ 
gical point of slew significant, lliot tbo very d«rj«*t part* of tbo ocean arc not in or 
near their centres, but in all cases an. vary near bind, line hundred-and ten miles 
outside the Kurile Islands, which stretch from ihr northern (sent of Japan ti the 
uurtb-east, tho deepest sounding lias besm obtained of (£55 f.ith/xiiL or 27,030 feet. 
This appears u> be in a deep depression, which runs parallel (0 the Kurile Islands 
iu.il Japan; but it* extent is unknown, and may be very large. Sr.vmty ml Ira 
north of Forte Klco, la the West Indies, is the next deepest cast known, vlx. 45M 
fathoms, or 27,300 fort; not far inferior to the I’acifio depth, but here the deep area 
mnst bo comparatively small, as shallower soundings have bocn mailo at distances 
CO mils* north and east of tt. A similar depression has been sounded during the 
last few years west of the great range of the Andes, at a distance of 50 miles from 
the co&Jt of Fora, where the greatest depth is 4175 fathoms. Other isolated depths 
of armr 4000 fathoms ham been sounded tu tho Pacific. One between thuTonga or 
Fririuily Islands of 45i» fathoms, mis of 447c) fathoms near tbs l-siI tone*. and 
atiother «f 4428 fathoms near Fybiuuut Island, all In the Western Pacific. They 
all require further ;ii< estimation l<> determine their exteut. With theae few exemp¬ 
tion*, the depth of thn oceans, so for as yet known, nowlieni uuaies up to 40G.I 
fathoms, or four sea miles; but there can be little doubt that utlisr similar hollows 
are yet to be found. 

The sea with tho greatest mean dopth appears to be thn vast Pacific, which 
mrin 67 million* of the 168 ndlUr.i. of square miles composing the earth's surface. 
Of these 188 millions, 137 millions nr* sea, to that the Pacific comprises just uue- 
half of the water of tbe globe, and more than ooe-thinl of iu whole area. The 
Northern Pacific has been estimated by Hr. John Murray to liars a mean depth of 
over 2500 fathoms, while tin* Southern Pacific Is credited with a little under 2400 
fathoms. These figure* are limed iai a nnm tier of soundings which cannot be desig¬ 
nated otherwise than very sparse. 

To give on idea of what rrmain* to be door, I will mention that in tb« saatem 
I tall of the Central Pacific there a on area of 10,500,000 square tulles la which 
there or* only seres soundings, whilst in a long strip crossing the whole North 
Pacific, which has an area of 2,600,000 square miles, there is no souuiiing at all. 
Xererthelttw, while tbe approximate muon depth I am mentioning may be cod- 
tkltxxbly altered as knowledge Increases, we know enough to aay that the Pacific is 
generally deeper than tbo other oceans. Tbe immensity, both In bulk and area, of 
this great moss of water is difficult to realise; bat it may assist us when we realise 
that the whole of the land on tbe globe abovo water-)svel, If shovelled Into the 
Pacific, would only fill iroe-eeventh of 1L The Indian Ocean, with an im of 
25,000,000 square miles, has a mean depth, according to Mr. Murray, of a little 
over 2000 fathom*. This alto U estimated from a very in*ufllcicut number of 
•minding*. The Atlantic, by for tbe best-sounded ocean, ha* on area of 31,000,000 
square mile#, with a menu depth of about 2,200 fathoms. 

No. III.—SKrn3tnta, 1804.] * 
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Tim temperature of thU huge mass of water Is an Interesting point. The 
temperature of ihe utrikn U most Important to uf. u it it 'uridy on it that tho 
climates of the different jmru of tho world depend. ThU i* ccmjuratirely easy to 
ascertain. We koorr *o much about it that we are not likely U> improve on it for 
tunny yraiv. We are quit* able to understand why countries hi the same latitude 
differ to widely in their respective mean temperature*; why 6 >?s prevail in certain 
localities more than others; and how it come* about that other* am (object to 
icmpcatumu (terms. On the latter point nothing ha» come eut plainer from 
rtcenl discussion than the fact that areas whvre great difference* of surface 
temperature of tbs sea jircvail are those In which storm* are gen era tod. It is a 
matter of observation that in tho region south of Not* Scotia and Newfoundland 
many of the storms which travel over tin- Atlantic to this country have their rise. 
Au rumination uf surface temperature show* thtt in this region tho variation* 
«.i* rxetswire, not ouly from the juxtaposition of Urn worm water of lbs Golf 
Stream and the cold water of the Arctic current (lowing ■mthwunl insider of It, 
but in the Gulf Stream Itwdf. which Is cotnjxwed of streaks of warm and colder 
water, let wren which differences of a* much as SOP Fahr. exist. The same con¬ 
ditions exist south of the Cape of Good il«|«. another well-known birthplace of 
(terms. Here «h# Agulhas-currcnt of about 7ff* Fahr.. diverted by the land, pours 
into the amis of water to tin- southward, colder by some V>°, and the meeting- 
plane Is welt known as molt tempestuous. 8 aulii-eiut of the Rio de U Plata is 
another etormy area, cud here we find the same abnormal variation* In surface 
temperature. Yet another is found off the north-east coast of .lapan with the rattir 
conditions. Three diifrreucws are brought about by the mingling of water carried 
either by the flowing of a powerful current turned by the land into a mass of water 
of different temperature, as is the case off the tape of Good Hope, or by the 
uprising of Vower strata of cooler water through a shallow surface stream, as appears 
to be the case in the Onlf Stream. 

A remarkable point recently brought to Tight by the researches of Mr. John 
Murray in Scotch jeehs la the effect of wind on the surface temperature. It has 
been ulawrvei that wind driving off a shore drifts the surface water before It. ThU 
water la replacoi by the readiest means, that la to say, by water from below the 
■i-iri.ire rising to taka its (dace. A* the lower strata aro in all cases cooler than 
She surface, a lowering of the temjwrature results, and w» find, in (act, that near 
all tea-shorn off which a steady wind blows the water t* cooler than further V> 
seaward. This has an important bearing on coral-growth, and explain* why on all 
wreteru coasts of the great continents off which the trade winds blow we find an 
almost absolute dearth of coral, while an the eastern ccasts, on which warm current* 
impinge, reefs abound, tbr coral animal flourishing *.1115 ia water above a certain 
temperature. 

Observations of the temperature of the strati of water between the Burfsco and 
tiottmu have been of lato years obtained In many parts. Uum|i*red with the area 
of the cecem they are but lew, but *>ur knowledge steadily Inert*** every year, 
'ike subject of tho vertical distribution of tempwrature has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated In the light of the whole of the information which wn now puasris, but 
Ur. Alex. Buchan ha* tern for some tlm- devoting his spare time to the task, ami 
it U a heavy labour, for the data obtained here and 1 litre over tho world by different 
ship* of all maritime nations are very difficult to collect and to appraise, bat I under¬ 
stand that before long we shall have the mull, which will prove very interesting, 
in the last volume of the duillngrr series. 

It will readily be understood that observations on temperatures at great depths 
require great care. In the flrit place, the ihermonirten must be meet carefully 
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tusnufart tired. They moat ha subjrctod to rigorous tests, anil they niutl lw catr- 
fnlly handled (luring the njosiion. All obeerrxtii-m ore nul uf tlia asms valor, 
and the discussion, therefore, present* considerable difficulty and demands much 
discretion. In tho mean time wo con state certain known (acta. Wo hsvo icarm 
that the depth of tha warm surface water la email. In tho equatorial current 
between Africa and South America, where tho surface u o! » temperature of 7®-', 
at 100 fathom* it i* only 55'', a difference of 2d 9 , and a tempera!cm of 40? Is reacliel 
at 400 fathoms. In this region, so tar as knowledge goes, ths fall in temperature 
a* we descend Is most rapid, bnt generally speaking tha same variations prevail 
everywhere. In the tropical Pacific the temperature fill Is 32° from tha surfsor, 
where it stands at 82 °, to a depth uf 200 fathom*. 40' being reached at from 500 to 
•100 fathoms below the surface. Below the general depth of 400 to COO fathoms, 
the tem[*rutur» dec census very Jowly, but there is considerable variation in thr 
absolute amount of it when we get to great UrpUte iu dilfcrent |nrt> of tlm ocean. 

One uf the moat interesting facta lluii has been recognized is, that In enclosed 
hollows of llio ocean the bottom temperature Is apparently much loss than tbst 
of the stratum of water at a cormpcndlng depth in thn water* outside tho «tb- 
niarins ridge that forma the enclosing walls, separating tfa»iii from ih«]wr area* 
hsyoftd; and is, in all casts that have been observed, equal to that on the ildge. 
From this fact wn are enabled to supplement our imperfect knowledge of depths, 
Ikcuuso If, In a osetain part of an ocson, we find that the temperature al great 
depths is higher than «• know exists at similar depths in waters apparently mo- 
one ted, we can feel certain that there U a submarine ridge which cuts off tho 
bottom waters from moving along, and that the depth on this ridge b that at 
which Is found the corresponding temperature in the outer eraterm. Aa a corollary 
we ala* «««""*■ that the muvumeut of water at great depths Is coo fined to an 
almost Imperceptible movement, for if there was a motion that we could term, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, a current, it would infallibly surmount a 
ridge and pour over the other side, carrying lla lower temperature with It- A 
notable la* huia* is the bottom temperature uf the North Atlantic. This is nowhere 
below 35" Fabr., although the depths ore very great, llat in the South Atlantic, at a 
depth of only 2800 futhutus the bottom temperature ia hat a tittle atovu 32 ? Fabr., 
and w» are therefore convinced that •otwrwhere bet wrest Africa awl South America, 
though sounding* do Dot yet show it, there must be a ridge at a depth of about 
2,000 fathom*. Wo also cams to the same conclusion with regard to tha aactvrn 
and western portions of tha South Atlantic, where similar differs acre prevail. Again, 
thr few Um(«ratures that hare been ubtained in tho eastern South Pacific show a 
cunatdmnblu difference from those in the South Atlantic, and wo are compelled to 
imnrmn a ridge from the Falkland Islands tn the Antarctic cunt man t. 

It is interesting that ths investigation Into the translation of th» great seismic 
wave caused by thr eruption c*f Krakatua in 1883 ltsl to a similar and entirely 
Independent conclusion. The wave caused by too explustoo In tho Straits of SuniL-i 
(cached Cape Horn, where by good chance a French nmtooro lexical expedition had 
•iractod an automatic tide-gauge, hut taatcail of uur retire of wavre bring market 
*m the jvqwr there were two. A little, consideration showed that, the South Pole 
having directly interposed between Sand* Slralu and Cape Horn, the wavrs 
diverted by the land about the pole would arrive from both tides. One wars, how* 
•r«h made Its appearsace seven hours befuro the other. Study showed that thr 
cariiast wave coincided in time with a ware travelling on the Pacific tills of the 
t*ole, with a velocity duo to llur known depth, while the later wave must have been 
retarded m Its Journey mif the txulh Atlantic. The only postin',o explanation ia 
that the wave had been impeded by comparatively shallow water. Thr evidence 

a 2 
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fn.ni bottom tom|*raluro was then unknown, ami thus does one branch of inrBsilga- 
liuu aid another. 

In thn Western Pacific tha water I* eohlor, a few bottom temperatures of a 
llule <rr*r *5° Fahr. Larin; bean found In the deep troogh naat of the Tonga Islands i 
but the North Pacific, though the deeper ocean—of enormous area and Tulunir—- 
t* apparently again cut off by a imbuutnn* ridge. The north* western part «f tlia 
t ml tan Ocean la for similar rmwms utumni U> be divided fwtu the main body, tbe 
shnllowsr water | tnbably miming from tho Seychellea to the Msldivu Island*. 

Mr. lhu hanan liaa pointwi out why aorne parts of oceans, deep and TBit though 
they be, are, when cut off from communication with others, warmer at the bottom. 
Water can oniy sink through lower layers wlmn it ia the hsavier, and though a 
war m surface current bexmrr fruut ceajiomtinit denser. Its lirat makes it rprcitic- 
ally lighter than the strata below. It ia only wheu auch a current |<aru gradually 
with ita beat, at in travelling from tropical to temperatu regions, that it sinka au>l 
ahiwly hut sorely carries its temperature with It, modifying the eitrants natural 
odd iif the bottom layers. In the North Atlantic and Psriria we have such a coo 
dither. Tito great currents of tho Gulf Stream and Japan current, aa limy tlow *n 
tire north, sink, and tn the oiurxi of agw bare succeeded in raining lb» bet turn 
tranfwntnr* three or four degrees. It* lh* unit hern seat this influence ia nut at 
work, and, directly oannmilod with tbe more opien water round the South Pols, 
there U nothing to carry to Ibu abysmal depths any heat to raise them from their 
normal tow temperatures, duo to ilia absence of any beating influence. The Ice 
tmtaaca round tba South Pule have probably little or no rfliicloo bottom Umpetaturr. 
aa the frether, though eohlrr, water will nut sink; and, as a matter of tact, warmer 
water la found at a few hoodrtd fathoms tiian at tho surface. Tim lowest tempera¬ 
ture ever obtained was by Sir John Itossi In Ihn Arctio Ocean in Davis Strait* at •» 
depth of R8t> fathom*, whan he recorded a muling of 25® P. This prolubly requires 
confirmation, as thi*rmo<iielnrs of thuae days were aomowhat imperfect. In the 
great oceans the greatest cold is found on the western aide of (he South Atlantic, 
where thn thermometer stands at 32‘3 a F»hr_ but temperatures of 21<° Faiir. hare 
been obtained of recent year* last of the Fauvn islands, north of the ridge which 
cuts off tho deeper water* of the Arctic from tho Atlantic. 

Though scarcely within the Itnuta of my subject, which is the sea itself. I must 
*«y a few words on tbe **» floor. Tha rewarclics carried nn in tbe VhalUntf' 
re if aid that, while fur a certain distance from the continents the bottom Is com¬ 
posed of terrestrial detritus, everywhere in d«rp water it ia mainly eotupceud of the 
•Melons or remains of skeletons of tha minute animals that have lived in ths 
water. In cimijsmitirrly small depths wo find remains of many sheila. A* 
tha depth increase* to MO fathoms ur so wo gel mainly the calcareoua shells of the 
glohigpfimr, which may he sakl tu form by for tbe greater port of the oceanic Hoot. 
In dtepor water stilt, when prnwure, combined with the action of the carhonie 
add, has diswdved all calcareous matter, ws find an impalpable mud with skeleton • 
of the eiltcioua radioisria of countless farms uf the greatest beauty end coin plenty, 
Deeper •till, i>. in water of—speaking generally—over 3000 fathoms, we find a 
icddiah-coluumi clayey mod. io which the only traces uf recognisable organa 
remains air teeth* of sharks and cetacea, many belonging to ratinel s|zci<a. What 
the depths of three depoaits may be la a subject, of speculation. It tnay be that 
some day. as mechanical appliances arc improved, wc shall find means of baring, 
bat tip tn the present no such operation has been attempted. 

On tha specific gravity of this water of the sea I can «y 1ml little except that 
it varies considerably. I* is not yet known for certainty how far tha specific 
gravities observed st various points and depths remain appreciably constant. In 
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localities where evaporation U great, nod other influence* do But interfere, It is 
evident lhut ths sped llo gravity of the surface will be high; a consideration which 
observations confirm, but there ere many complication* which require more obaerva. 
lion before they can be resolved. In acme few {laces repeated observations permit 
deduct ton*, but, taking the tea ae • whole, we are yet very ignorant of the facta 
bearing on thia point. 

The waves which for ernr disturb the surface of the tea demand much rlody. 
The greatest of three, and the meet regular, la the tidal wav*. On thia many 
powerful intellects have been brought to bear, but it atlll presents many un¬ 
solved anomalies. Lord Kelvin and Professor Darwin hare demeusuAtcd that 
the tidal movement ia made up of many wares depending upon different func¬ 
tion* of the rmnm ami tun, some being eeml-dumial, some diurnal. The time of 
transit over *h* meridian, th*» declination of both bodice, create great variations •, 
the changing distance and position of tbe moon and the (swnmn of her node 
also have great effect, while the ever-varying direction and force of the wind*, 
nod ths different {treasure of tbe atmosphere play their part, and wiuetime* a very 
large («rt, on what is aamawhat loosely known as the meteorological tide. Tbe 
amplitude of the oscillation of the water depending upon each of the astronomical 
functions varying for every point on tbo earth, the effect ia that, each having a 
different parted, the resulting mean movement of the water has most astonishing 
variation*. In wine places there i* but one apparent tide In tbo day; in othots 
this phenomenon only occurs at {articular period* of each luuatioii, while in thv 
majority ot cares it ia the movement* of each alternate tide only that a|Tear to 
lusve much to do with one another. Though after long olwcrvaliiti made of 
the timer anti ranges of tide* at any one spot, they can now be predicted with 
great accuracy, for that particular place, by tbe method of inwxnouic anaiyai*, 
perfected by Professor 0. I Ur win, the meteorological this esrc|«toJ, no one can 
yet aay what the tide wiU be at any spot where observations have nut been 
made. 

Observations alt over ths world have uo» shown that thorn t» no port wntrrn 
tbo tidal movement ia *>• regular ami simple a* around the Uritieh island*. Tills is 
uwra rvruarkahlt when it U found that the tide? an the other aide of the Atlantic— 
ut Nova Scotia, for instance—are vrry complicated. The minor tides, which in 
moit pans of »li<' wnild, when otuuiuueii in nno direction, am-Mint to a rtry ecu- 
snleraUn fraction -f the principal lunar and solar tidrs, itiut coiixqucntly greatly 
inerease of diminish their effects, arc In Great. Britain »o insignificant that their 
influence is trilling; but why this should be I iiavo never yet found any uiir to 
o plain. No vert Indus* there are many very cnri<m« point* about tntr tide# which 
are plainly caused by inletfetearc, or, in other words, by Ibu meeting of two tidal 
wavve arriving from opposite directions, or from ibe rebound of the tidal waves 
from olbr.r coast*. Tbi* effect, also, it baa been eo fsr found impossible to predict 
without observation. On our southern esatb, for instance; in the western part tha 
thia riix s about IS fort, but as it travel* eastward the range bo-uiu«» lea* and ieaa 
until, about Poole, it trachea a minimum of tl feet. Further east again it Increases 
to Hastings, where tbe range ia Ut fret. Yet farther east it sgam gradually 
diminishes. This ia dur to the reflection from the French cuast, which brings 
another wav* which other superposes itself njrjri, Of reduces the effect of, tbe ttuun 
tide advancing up the KuslUh Channel; but the detail* of aucli reflection are to 
complex tliat no one could forecast them without more knowledge than we possess. 
Then-run iw little doubt that to this cause, reflection, ia mainly due tha variation* 
in the amount ••( mean rang* of tUr which are found on many caul* at different 
parts; and as three reflected wave* may arrive from great distances, and be many 
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in number, we may cease to wonder at the extraordinary difference* in range of tide 
which prevail, though It will be uodemood that this U wholly arparate from the 
raryiiig height* of each .nceaarire tiiU, or ol the tide *t different put* of each 
lunation, or at different time* of the year, which depend upon the astronomical 
tnilumces. 

The actual height of the tide in deep water i» email, hut on peeing into ahallow 
water whan approaching a shore, and especially when rolling up a gulf of more or 
leaa funnel shape, it become* increased by the retardation earned by friction, and by 
compression laterally, and hence the height of the tide on a coast affected by other 
causes is greater than in the open tot The «xtsnte tide ware is supposed to bo 
front 2 to .’I fart in height, but as Hits has been assumed from observations tuado at 
small oceanic Islands where, although the magnifying influences mentioned are at n 
minimum, they still exist, we wail for precise inf.mnatiuu until write means of 
actually measuring tho tide in drep water is devisoi. 

Ths wans due to wltn), though not ao far-reaching in their effect* as the 
majestic march of the tide ware, ate phunoroooa which are more apparent to thr 
trereller on the ocean. The deep sea In a henry gale presents, porhafw, thr most 
impressive manifosUitum of Ibe power* of nature which man can beheld, and doubt¬ 
less many of ns hare experienced feeling* that may vary from awo and woodor to 
alierr delight, according to the temperament of each Individual, at for the tiret time 
finding himself face to face with this mainifieent right, though I rather fear that 
discomfort U the prevailing feeling that mauy carry away. The height to which 
storm wares may rise bat never been very satisfactorily determined. Apart from 
the difficulty iff the task ami the small number of people who will address thons- 
tolvt'i to it whan they bare the chance. It is inti rarely that any tndiridual sera 
really abnormal wares, even though he may he at sea all hit life. Different heights 
for what are railed maximum waves hare been recorded, and they vary from 40 to 
DO fact from ere,l to hollow. All we can my is that the most probable figure l» 
about CO or 60 feet. These groat storm wares travel very far. In eume cases they 
convey a warning, as their veLwity always far exceeds that at which the storm in 
travelling. In "there they Intimate that a gate of which no more la seen has 
occurred somewhere—it may be many miles distant. When they havo Iran Hod 
beyond the limits of the wind which raised them, they lot* the steepness of slope 
which characterize* than when under It* Influence, and become an undulathm 
which la scarcely noticed when in deep water. On wpprtMching shallow water, 
however, they are again apparent, and the ■ roller* * that occur unperiodically at 
various places in latitude* where gale* never occur woo id teem to be cannot by 
such wares, originating in area* many thmiraods of miles distant. Such apjieara 
to be th* origin of the welt-knuwu roller* at Ascension and St. Helena, where tho 
rocky and exposed nature of the landing boa caused this phenomenon to bo especially 
nottesd. 

Other rollers are, however, undoubtedly due <0 earthquake* or volcanic ent|>- 
tioc* occurring iu the bed of the sea. Many of the great and sudden waves which 
have caused devastation and great loss of life on the shore* of western Sooth 
America are referable to thi* canoe. Observations to enable the focus (if such a 
disturbance to be trawl hare generally been locking, but it is probable that where 
the war* lias been largo the point of origin lm* not boon far distant. In one 
notable instance the condition# were reversed. Tlio point of origin was known 
and the distance to which the resulting wave travrlird could ha fairly satisfactorily 
traced. This was the great eruption In the Straits of Ruiuls, lu August, 1883, 
which locally mulled In the dlmpipearencc of the major part of the Island of Kra- 
katoa, and the tern of nearly 40,COO llrrs, on the neighbouring shorn of Jars and 
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Sumatra, by toe bugs wave which devastated them. The record* of automatic 
tide-gaagrs and the observation* of individual* ettaWed the warn emanating from 
thiii disturbance to he follow«d to great illitiixwa These waves were of great 
length, the crest* arriving at interval* of about an hour, ami moving with a Telocity 
of about 360 mile* an hour, were about that rtUtanc* opart. The warm recorded 
at Cope Horn were apjwrtnlly undoubtedly due to tlie eruption, and Unveiled dis- 
tancea of 7600 mile* aud 7800 tulles iu their course cm either side of the south polar 
land. They were only 5 inchee in height above nunn level of the sea, while the 
wan s recorded at places uu the aoutbem |iaxt of Africa, at a distance of about 5<WO 
milts from the reene of the rrnplbin, wete from 1 to Si feet high, the original 
lung wave* being of an unknown Haight, liut probably did not exceed 10 or 16 feet. 
Xo other such opportunity of testing the distances to whteh great waves may torsi 
has ever occurred, and as aurh u catastrophe a* gave nw> to them could swtsljr t» 
repeated without similar hae of life, It may be hoped we shall nut live to see an¬ 
other, interesting though the dbcuisiuti of the numerous phenomena were. 

The movement of the particles of wattr dot to the lids wave extends to the 
lx*tom of the deepest watcT, and cbm b thus, plays on Important part in keeping up 
a constant motion in the abysses, but the de|>th to which the action of the surface 
waves originating in wind teach b still but ilttlo known by ubeerraticra. If. bnw- 
vver, wo stndy the contour of tlm bottom off the shores of land exposed to the fnll 
infmtnro of the great oceans, nr ora struck by lb* very general rapid u,crease ut 
slops after a depth of about 60 to 100 fathom* (600 to 000 feet) has been leached. 
It appears probable that lids ia connected with the depth to which wnvo action 
may extend, the fine particles brought down by rivers or washed from tbs land by 
the attrition of the breakers being dlatribul.d and gradually moved down the slope. 
When we examine tonka In the Open m we find, however, that there are a great 
many with a cenrral depth of from 30 to 40 fathoms, and the tptsslioo arise* 
whether this may not be the general limit of thn power of oceanic waves to cut 
down the tuaaa acted upon when it la fairly friable. 

The fittest Ion has an Interesting bearing on the subject of tho ever-debated 
origin of coral atoll*, for this ia ths geaeitd dspth ot many large lagoons-, and 
granted that tho aca can cut down laud to this depth, wvt havs at once an approach 
to tha eolation of the problem of tbr formation of tones of a auitable depth and 
material open which the coral animal ran commence operation*. Tbie question 
alio awalU mors light, and 1 merely offer this remark as a suggestion. It u. hira- 
rr*r, somewhat ramarkabh- that, in recent esses of volcanic Uiaiida pried up by 
sabroarin# eruptions, they have all l*»u more or lew* rapidly washed away, and are 
lu ixuce** of furl hr r diminution under the turface. 

Observations on the mean level of the «ea show that it constantly Tanas, in 
aemo place* more than other*. This subject hsa not yet been worked out. In bim 
localities it U plainly du* to wind, aa in the Red Sea. where the summer Lersl i* aomo 
•J fed below that of alnti-r. owing to tho fact that in summer tho wind blow* 
down tho whole length of the esa. and drive* the watir out. In many place*, a* 
in the great estuary of the Rio de la Plata, the level Is constantly varying with the 
direction of the wind*, and the fluctuation due to thia cause is greatly In exec#* or 
the tld.t action. In others tha cause is not *o clear. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Mr. iCuvaell found that during eleven year* th# level was constantly 
falling at about an inch a ywmr, hut by the lari account* received it was again 
■tat ionary. 

The variation* in the pnawur* of the atmosphere play au important part in 
changes of Nt-lcrd. A difference of <>oe inch tn the barometer has been shown to 
to followed by n <inference of a hot in the mean level <d the *», and in port* of the 
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world where tho mem height of the barometer varies much with the seasons, end 
tbe tidal range is small, this effect is very mark'd. 

Of any secular change In the level of the «a little i. known. This can only bo 
measured by comparison with the land, and it Is a question which Is the mom 
unstable, the land or tbe water—probably the land, as it bos Wn shown that the 
mass of tbe bind is so triiiing. oompirnl with that of the ocean, that it would take 
a great deal to alter the general itutttt level of the latter. 

All the polnte connected with the sea that 1 hare had the honour of bringing 
Iwfore you form (art of the daily observation of iho uarine surveyor when be ha* 
the chance, but I cannot refrain from also mentioning other duties, which are 
indued, in the present state of our krmwlalge and of the practical requirement* 
of navigation, the principal point! to which he lm* to pay attention, a* it may 
explain why our knowhdg. on so msny Interesting detail* still remain* vrrv 

InpahcL 

Working as wo do la Uni interests of the vast marine of Great Britain, tire 
paramount necessity of good navigational charts requires tliat the production of 
such charts should be our principal atm. It is difficult for a landsman, and difficult 
even lor aarilw who has navar done such work, to teal ice tbe time that us ncrauarv 
to make a really complete marine »urvey. The most important part, the ascertain, 
men * of the depth, is done, so to speak, in the ilork—that is to say, it U by touch, 
md not by light, that we have to find the different elevation* ami depressions of 
tbv Uitiutu or the sea. In making a map of tho land, an isolated rock or hill stand* 
up like a beacon above the surrounding laud, ami Is at mice localised and marked. 
Imt a similar object under the sea can only be found hr patient and long-continued 
sounding, and may very easily tie ntisped. 

Wiian It is considered that marius s u rvey ing has only been ssriously under¬ 
taken for about 100 yearn, with a very limited number of vessels, we shall,' I think, 
understand how in tho vast arcs of tho waters, taking only those bordering the 
shares, msny uiuaspscted danger* am yearly discovered. Very, very few coasts 
tiavs hern miuuteiy enrveyad, and, setting ashle few a moment the great change* 
that take pisco off shore* when, sandbanks prevail, 1 ahtiuld be sorry to say that 
eren on our own coasts charts am perfect. Yearly around Great Britain previously 
unknown rocks come to light, and if this |* iho case at born#, whut am wo to think 
• f the condition of charts .if Irat-known localities? Onr main effort*, thnreforo, are 
directed In the improvement of charts for ssfe navigation, and ihs lime that can be 
-pared to tha eiucidalkm of purely scion title problems is limited. Nevertheless, lire 
dally work of the surveyor is *» intimately connoctod with three scientific problem* 
that year by year, slowly hut surely, w» odd to the aoctxmulaliun of our knowledge 
of the see. 


MORPHOMETRY OF THE LAKE OF CONSTANCE.* 

Is 188(1 the five shore-stairs of the Lake of Constance appointed a m™™;-.;..., f or 
the construction of anutpvf the lake, which determined the. ittlline of this, tbr largess 
of Gomiim lakes, by moans of now triangulations, and carried out exttmalvn round¬ 
ing operations In tt- Ttie results of thru labours were laid .town m a map, ou the 
basis of which a calculation of the Volume lias lawn made under the direction of 
Professor A. Penck, la tbs Geographical Institute of the Vienna I'oiverelty, ctuier 


t omamninafeit by llr. K. IVuckcs. of Virnnti. 
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(lie auspice* ->f the Ministry of Public Instruction. Betide* till*, a di*eu**inn he* 
been *ct on foot by Penck himself, the chief Him of which U to test l>y nn example 
the applicability of * isrieiof morphometric formula*, which he hu brought together 
in • eh*per of vol i. (shortly to appear) of hie ' Mor|>bology of (be Earth'* surface,’ 
in the saris* of geographical handbook* edited by Professur Pr. Battel. 

Since morphometric values poetess sn Importance only when compared with the 
corresponding ones fir other form* of the surface, in the following table the prin¬ 
cipal Tallies for the Lake >-f Coo stance are given tide by tide with the corresponding 
ones (likewise in great measure newly ascertained) for other Alpine lakes: — 
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Constance ... 


48 miles 

43'5 miles 

3 miles 

4-47 mile* 


While taking the second piece among Alpine lake* at regard* area (it l* only 2-2 
kcpiare mile* trot at high water), U occupies only the third In respect of volume— 
that uf the Lako of Gurieva, which ao little exceed* it In area, beiug nearly donhie; 
while hi the seme respect it doe* not coma up to the Lake of Garda, of which tho 
surface It ao much (mailer, being eten at high water only 11>84 cubic miles. Thl* 
at once shown tlie slight relative depth of tbs Lake of Constance, In which it is sur¬ 
passed by five other Alpine lakes. Moreover, th* proportion of the aTorago to tho 
maximum depth is very low in; the Lake of Constance, being less only in tho 
Lakes ><f Chirm and Z&rich, white in all tha other Alpine lakes of which the volume 
has yet been calculated it is considerably higher. Tb*» figure, expressed by Penck 
by a percentage, i* of (special morphological value, inasmuch as it allows a conclusion 
to bo drawn as to the general form of the basin: tf the proportion amounts to half, 
or 50 per cent., the form is paraboloidal, and thus the lake Is " catihlruti-ehaped ** 


(W) ; but when it is about 33 per cent., the firm it pyramidal or conical, 
and the Ink" j, “ funuel-*h*[«l" ) Tlie greater number of tho 


Alpine lakes hitherto investigated — ay. hesidts tbs Lake of flctirra given above, 
that of Brfcmx (07 per cent.), Annecy, Kreuch Al|« (05 per cent.), the Mond-see. 
Saltkanuncrgut(53 per cent.), the Traunsee, Salckatumerxut (-17 per cent), and other* 
—have cauldron-shaped hums, but th* Lake of Constance a funnel-shaped. The 
relative shallowness of the Iwd of the Laka of Constance 1* matched by the gentle¬ 
ness of it* slope* (th* uk-xc inclinationL la which respect it is ruijamrd not only 
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fiv ths Lake of Ganda. but by alt tho lakes situated in tho Alp*, as the following 
table shows-.— 


Wnlfgangsee ... 

. 31 

Treat** 

.. Cf 

Thunersee 

... ... ... 7l< 

Walenses .., 

. 9° 

Hailsttdfaasec.,, 

... _ ... Hi' 


^ tlrhoBitt as* 

... 

Kinitnex WrUwraiw 

- H' 

BrieiumM. a*i 

... l!f 

ms sis 

... 2f4‘ 


In order to rightly comprehend tho llatnoas of the bod of the LaVc of Goustance, 
one most keep in view tlu> fact that its mntn iuciinatian, which amounts to 3° 
only, would hardly be represented at all ou a for A weed map. Tha type of ground 
to which tho lake belongs U that of a plain; it ia Urns out of the ipiestinn that tho 
tnsiu originated in a rifting of tho Earth's crust. This shallowness, moreover, la 
also closely connected, as IVnck shows, with the varied outline of the lake, which 
is borne out, by tho fset that tho Lake of Garda, with its regular outline, la 
doddedly deeper and lias a more steeply sloping bod. The expression for tho diversity 
■if outline is the figure which gives tho number of lime* greater the drcumfensa.ee 
4 an area la, than the bail amount posalble («'.«. in tlie case of a circular outline)* 
Judged by this standard, tho Lake of Constance does not, it is true, show tbo greatest 
•shore development* among ths Alpine lakes—this is exceeded by that of tho 
Lakes of Como said Lugano—but It cornea fsr abovs that of tho ladies of t’hiem, lsao 
(2*14), mud Garda, and is In (act greater than that uf Lake Mag*lom The Inks of 
Constance ia poor ht islands; Us •• insulosity," i*. tho proportion of the area of 
islands to that of the water-surface, is, <g., throe times less than that or the Loko 
of Chism. Yet, to compare email with pvat. It is almost equal tv that of tho Indian 
i Win The “Swabian Sea' is email in this conjunction, hut still large in com¬ 
parison with almost all the other lakes of the region of tho Alps. Thus tbo 
- bavarian Sea” (the I-ikc of Chiem) Is six times emsller than it, anti one could fill 
sll ths lakes of the Eastern Alps together, with the exception of the Upper Italian, 
twice over with tho water of the Lako of Constance. '* Such a difference In volume 
warns us that the cause* which hare contributed to the formation of thu Lake of 
Couatanee ore in srano respect* different front three winch have lot to the origin of 
its eastern neighbours.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION AND HABITS OF 

WHALES.* 

By PBOTBSSOB C. MOBIU3. 

W n h.t> , as air-breathing mammals, are compelled to remain near tho surface of lbe> 
Ha. In order to breathe, they roust at least raise their nostrils, which are placed 
at ths highest part of ths head, above ths watrr. They are drowned If thsy get 
into nets, which keep them under water. Bedner asserts j.«invrly that the whale 
blows juts of water r nil her from tho lungs nor from lha mouth, but that what is 
taken for sneh Is either condensed water-vapour or th« small amount of water resting 
in or above ths nostril#. 

Tbs toothed whales (DrnturU), which are jirovkled with permanent teeth, feed 
by preforonco on fish and rutlLfiah; the wludobone whales {MijtUcrU), which have 
only rmhrytmK- teeth, on fish, cuttlefish,and swimming or (leasing organisms which 

* Address Wore 11 ,t Berlin Ovogrnplilosl Society, Juaa % tg»t. 
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are Ennid In swarm* (MysMa. frpqttd* PteropwL. Dialum*, *»*=.), mid 

which they «tnin frum Urn water by mean* of tit* whalebone rtroctnre. The 
whales move about in search of tba animal* on which they food. 

The moat tarviceabl* of the whalobona whale* bcluag to the genu* iht/iana, In 
which the *t nurture U long. and there is no dorsal fin. Tho best-known specie* b 
ttalarnv nyifiW/r, the Greenland whale, which reaches a length of 62 feet and a 
weight of 100 tons. U live* in the northern circumpolar ea. In the Brenteentli 
and eighteenth centuriea it m oanouti in the neighbourhood of Spitsbergen. It 
ha« bean token sine* the end of that eighteenth century In Dana Strait*, ami linco 
X847 in the Behring Sea anil near Kamchatka. On the wort meat of (ireeoland 
it deaoenda to only 64° N. lat. It haa become to warce, however, at the present 
day, that in the uio»t recent thrtoa hanlly «ma a year haa loen taken. 

’ Mvre to Ih* south, in the North Atlantic and North Pacific Ooeai.ti. there are 
f»ond two specie* of JMnu, with ahortcr whalebone, and one or more prominence, 
errer the centre of the up|»r jaw. Bakina lUrcayrnti* rear hr* a length of 50 to M 
(•at. The Boaipje* mn) to kill It »• far lack a* the eleventh and twelfth centime* 
with buna and arrow* and harpoon*. After twcuiuiug very rare, it appeared again 
In 1854 on tho coaal of Northern Spain. Between lBSOaml 1601 riztrtn *i«rimtm> 
were killed south of Iceland. It ia diatribated over the area from the wert cuart of 
Norway to tho Canarie* and the rail cuart «f the L’nlud State*, and pawn abo Into 
the Mediterranean. 

Jlaltma Japan tar U taken in the North Pacific Ocean, from San I rano:*:" a» 
a bare, between 306 JJ. lat. and the Aleutian lab*; and «» »lta Asiatic tr**t It l* 
found between Sa.Lslien and Formosa. Tha Japanese bare token it on their coaata 
for mure than two hundred year* with not* and harpoon#. 

Two apoctca of JUtlrna inhabit tbo aouthern hemtaphore, viz. Bnlitnn .1 . 

on the ooaata of Africa between 36* and 48* S. lat. I-It ted (pmiawi* *ro al~ 
met with at Capo Hern, on tbe w*rt coaal of South America, and mar New Zealand. 

[tnlnun ndryiaa/a It aprtad orcr the apace from tbo west c«i*» of Salk 
America aa bar a» New Zealand, South and Weal Australia. la the north li 
apparently docs not jwaa 80° S. tat. In any number*. 

The finned whale* are not w> valuable aa the Baleen whole*. Their b**d •* 
ahorter, the upper jaw lowrr, tbo whalvbona ia ahortcr and lew alaaric. 'Hiey hnt« 
on tho back on upright mombronnua fin, and are furrowed on lb* tbriwt, hrext, 
and belly Sine* 1865, great number* liar* hoen killed on the north court* oi 
Eurojw with exptmire charge*, dynntnlta, etc. 

JSahmoptrra mseiiw, diatribated from Greenland to Novayo SemhU, advance* 
southward* aa far aa the North Sea and the Baltic, and even to the Mediterranean, 
is tta pursuit of duals «f fUU. 

BaUvniflent SAboldi, reaching a length of 88 foot and a weight of 100 ton*, ia 
the largest denizen of tho earth. It U taken between Greenland and Normya 
Sembia, and between North America, China, and Japan. Specimen* bare »!*» beeu 
mat with at Cape H<*n and in the North Sea. 

Bat'tnepttn fieewh*. 43 to 60 feel Ions, hi taken from ibo Loiodan Ulanda to 
Funnark. It foeda cbirfly <-n swimming crab*. 

Balimoptrra rxalmta, the Dwarf Whale, 20 to 30 fort long, distributed from 
Norway to Greenland and Lobra.br, Urea principally on fish (herring*, etc.). 

Afiyupfem baojM, Bunched Whale, reaching a length of 72 feet, with very long 
pectoral and low dneeal fin. Inhabits ibe Arctic Sea. 

BaeMaiirctn jr/.reru*. Urey Whale, up to 40 fort long, with very shirt whalebone. 
Liras In the North Pacific Orraas It wonder* In summer aa for aa Kamchatka, 
and in wintrr to tho northern tropic. 
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Among the tuolhrd w halve, the nv-** valuahlv li the Spermaceti Whalr, Phytttrr 
iarrotr;/Art;’u«. Tlie female U 33 to 40 feet, the male up to 72 feel long. It luu 
teeth ouljr m the lower jew. In the head and Imck ure two cavities filled with 
liquid fat (ejsRuaoetl), and in the Intiatine amlwrgrU i* found. It ia hunted pan* 
clpallji in the warmer part* of the Atlantic, Indian, ami Pacific Ocaun, hut it alio 
reaches the Polar Seas. 

Ufjterondam roMra/us, 20 to 30 feet long, allied anatomically to the spermaceti 
whale, hat nnly a f»w tmall teeth In the lownr Jaw, and U epmul front Kovaya 
Zomlya to the east ouatt of North America. It goes aa far north at Spitsbergen in 
summer, and rejnirs to more southern enters In whiter. 

With thn seme distrilmlion aa 1h« sjwrmncoti wiiale, OMifffa tnrlia is found 
let ween K'-rway and the itram lalanda in henla of so mutinies several thouaaud 
individual*. On three islands iu chase and the appertloatncnl of it between thr 
authorities and tbo ulandera have, since 1834, been regulated by law. About fifty 
thousand head a tr killed there yearly. 

The Narwhal (M ■■ odin* momsvrea) is spread over thu whole Northern Puiar Sen 
Off Greenland H Is often seen In closely packtsl bants. The huge lt/1 tusk of the 
mils is worked up likt ivory. 

In the whole Sniihsm Polar Sen, the Whits Whale also ( IMj>\iiutj‘(tnu hue as) 
U fonsJ. Its length U from 10 to 23 feet. 

fulfil in hiriio, 10 to 13 feet long, lut* In both Jsws twvnty-me to twenty-five 
teeth on rach side, mad occurs iu herds of one to two hundred lndiTiduals. L» 
haldtat is the North Atlantic tJccon, whore it seldom passes northward of (•<>' 
N. lot. 

fiottma communis, the porpoise, or sca-hog, 3 to 5 feel long, with twenty-five 
to twenty-eight teeth on each side, lives on the coasts of North Europe and Green- 
hind, ami is also spread over tha wholo North Atlantic Ocean. It also enters the 
North Sea and the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and tits* Black Sc*, it leave* the 
Baltic in November. Between that month and February, alum ft/tecu hundred 
haad «e taken yearly in ths l.utlo Belt. 

The chase <>( the whals la a violent sncroac hnuro t of man nn tha ounraiuniurs 
of life on the sea, and the interchange of the WAlrrUl* for Us support. If it ia con- 
tmond in the pressnt reckless manner. Uio largest denizous of the earth will sum 
belong only to tha realm of Ugend. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

THE SOCIETY. 

Educational Lectures. — It boa been tmugu] by the Council that 
■luring next station the third couno of ednoatiunal locturoe by Mr. 11. 
•1. Miuikindvr will be delivered in vunnectinn with tha London Unircr- 
»ity Extension. They will 1m given at Gresham College on suoscasiva 
Man '.by s. at 6 p.n»., beginning on October 8. Thn conrao will consist 
of twenty-five lectares in all, on the History of Geography and Geo¬ 
graphical Discovery. Ten licit. res will be giv.-n before f'lin'.tmn. 
when th* Ancient and Mudiroval period will be treated; ten between 
* 'briatmaa and floater, when the Ilwunuissanoo and Modern period will 
Ire dealt with; and five lecture* aft«r llaatcr, when certain selected 
bouk* (ej?. * Marco Polo’) will lie referred to. To theao locturee Fellows 
of the Society will be admitted free. 
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Society * Priies to the Cadet* of the Training-Ships •• Worcester " and 
•• Conway." — The Royal Geographical Society'* prices for proficiency in 
geography iu the late examination* in tlna*} tiuiulug-ahipti liavo been 
awarded nsfall own: — •* Worcester;" Algernon Percy La Clero Taught, 1st 
prizo; Joseph Leonard Hull. 2nd prize; Richard Frederick Hayward. 
Mr. Clement* It. Markham'* prize. M Conway ; " Herbert Raymaml 
Bateman, let prizo; Thome* Samuel Beauchamp Williams, 2nd prize, 
George Edward Barton, Mr. Clements K Markham’* prize. 

ED HOPE 

The Glaciation of the Rieien-Gebirgc during the Ice-Age --The Blraen- 
GeUnro, the highest e\tra-AJ[iino range of Central Europe (Schneeiopj*, &2W feet), 
lying on the Airatro-Prussuu frontier, although at the present day far below ihr 
climatic snow-limit, wo*. according to tho researches of J. Partsch (f'bnchnnr/m nir 
Unltebn faWo «. VctinLmnrU. vnl. vtlL pan ft envered in Its higher purrs will* 
perpetual mow and glarim at the tiuio whim tho Inland ice, streaming dawn firm, 
th» Scandinavian mountains, reached as far as Scotland, and far over the Jforth- 
Grnuon plain. Unmiatakahle tracer of tbo same am present in the rnora nei a* 
well a* in the material de(n»ltod by the glacirr-atrvam*. These traces, omsidered 
in connection with the relief of the range, permit the caaobui.-u that ih* rang* at 
that epoch pressed two clearly separated cUder-recloos, aud. beyond this point 
distinctly to two t'aown perils of glaciation. During ths first, the height of 
the mow-line (determined finra the limit-talues of the height* of mountain* ou 
which glaciers first lwgin to appear, aud of those which have remained free from 
glaciation) was about 3770 feet, and the two glacier-regions together ooctipictl si, 
area of 32 square mile*. Of which seventy-two per cent, belonged to the wutheru 
(now the Bohemian) portion of the range. From the western field of noW (that 
fmm which the Elbe at the present day derives its origin) Ore glacier*, varying from 
16tl0 to 3280 yard* in length, dteconilnd, and from the eastern (by far tho larger i 
ume glacier*, of about 2950 n> $800 yard*. The cxtmtne tongue* uf these fourteen 
•ce-sirvam* were placed at an average height of 2050 feet. After this first great 
icc-pcnod, a decided retreat of the glaciers, and a long ejwcli marked by a small ex¬ 
tent of ice, must have supervened. For not only did the gfacier-atream* find Umr 
in it t» chisel out a terrace-system within the material* deputed by themselves, 
iml there was also t roe enough for a ridge of rock, which so completely separated 
two neighbouring Kahm. that in the first ico-pertod an entirely indeiwndent 
elongated glacier w*» derived from each, to be so for worn doan, that at the time 
■ if the second glaciation Hie glaciers united la a single abort tongue cmmitu to both. 
Of this second ioe-prriod. ten glaciers have left hofaind moraine* which have remained 
fresher and boon p rr e e n rd in a better-defined form, and at a mean eievation of 
41*0 feet higher, than those of the jurat lee-period. These were inrwtly small Kafir 
glacirrv, nu»l with them were hut a few of the present “ Alpine“ type, whilst the 
glacial phenomena of the first period belonged to tho so-called “Norwegian'* type 
of the present day. Ths height of tbs climatic enow-line must have been about 
4130 feet la ths seocmd panel. An important light is thrown on the climatic con¬ 
dition* of both |etk*ls by the fact that the southern aspect show# no trace* of any 
influence unfavourable to the development of glaciers. 

The Rhone-Marseilles Canal. —The llbooe and Its tributary the SaOoe 
ftna a magnificent natural waterway, connected by a network of canals with oil 
the great river* of Central and Eastern Franca, oa wall a* with the Rhine. The 
shallowness of certain part* uf the Rhone has always Impeded the p***g- of hosts 
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at considerable draught, hat this obstacle h»* beat practically removed by tbs 
gresi engineering ecfki now nearly completed, which ensure so average depth of 
5 feet 4 laches daring almost all the year. The delta, however, has hitherto 
presented peculiar difficulties owing to the constant silting up of the mouth. 
Various attempts hare been made to obviate this by eiteiuivs dyking and by 
subsidiary -«»«'» , parallel to the coarse of the river, but having ■ different outlet. 
The laal great work was intended to be final. Between IS86 end 1870 nosriy a 
million sterling was speut in forming the port of Sb Louis du Rhone, utar the 
mouth of the river, and ccn-iecting U by a canal with the Gulf of Foe. The 
Anticipations that St. Louis would rival Marseilles were frustrated by malaria and 
the sillies up of the Gulf of Toe. Another cause necessitated direct oummuuiiaUiuu 
between tilt Ubune and Marseilles. The tunnelling of the Alps diverted much 
traffic from MaraeiUea to Venice, and especially to Gcocu. Genoa now rivals 
Matseilies, iU traffic haring increased 1)» per cent, in the !ait decade, or five times 
ns much as thst of Marseilles. In the Jtrvuc d « GVvyrapW, July, lhtt4, M. 
Charles-Roux discusses the proposed new canal with elaborate statistics aud many 
vxrellmil map*. The terminal basin ii at thn north end of tho M amities docks. 
After skirling the eliora foe some miles, the canal is carrmi under the Chain# do 
I’Kstsgue in the Ktaog tie llcrrc, whose shorn it follow, to Msitiguiu. Tinmen it 
goes to thn Port d» Uouc, and follows the course of the. Arles canal to the Rung de 
Oalrjnti, from whence it proceeds in a straight line to the Rhone. The length Is 
;J 4 mile., of which about 4J ore tunnelled underground. Tnc avsrage depsn ia 10 
feel between Marseilles and Port de Roue, and til feel the rest of the way. The 
total cost is estimated at £ 4 , 200 , 000 . The author show* the Important* of the 
Ktaug de Berra a* a liar bo or or refuge were Marseilles besieged. This lagoon is a 
true rock-surrounded gulf, capable oi being easily made 30 feel deep by dredging. 
The formation of a canal to tho «s which would float the largest vessel* la the 
moat formhlable obstacle to the utiilaathm of this maguiBctml and Impregnable 
natural harbour. 

ABIA_ 

The Identification of Marco Polo’* Zipangn.*— W« have received from Mr. 
P. G. Krarnp, map curalot of the Royal Dutch Geographical Society, the reprint 
(in English) of an article contributed by him to the Journal of that Society, in 
which ho combats the novel propositions brought forward by Mr. G. Collingridge 
in the May number of this Juumat, and ably acts forth the reasons, which si tern Id 
make ua deciins to give up the orthodox view. Mr. Collingridge, It will bn remem¬ 
bered, tried to abow that the Zipangu (I Marco Polo and the early cartographers 
was in reality not Japan, ss lias been belioveil by aR writers of repute since that 
country was first reached by the Portuguese, but Jar*. Whits admitting that tho 
method of Inquiry laid down by Mr. Collingridge. “ though not new. Is Irreproachable 
In Itself,” the writer bolds that a minute examination of Ills article results in show¬ 
ing “that though thn author has gathered several Hams with great boldness and a 
skill whirli cannot be denial, yet must of his argument* am totally at variation with 
historical truth.” Mr. Knunp’s main points sic as follows: The early European 
maps, dating from before the arrival of the Portuguese In the Eastern Archipelago 
(f.v. about ISOtt), went no* based on survey*, but only roughly represent the reports 
• f traveller*. Ptuliuny being their basis, and the remainder almost entirely lmmiwcd 
from Mateo Polo, with minor additions from Oderk, etc., Marino Sanuto’s map of 
t&20 beiug tbs onty one in which Arab Influence is to be traced. Leleisel, 
Richthofen, Yule, and Wharton aU agree as to the alight accuracy of Fra Maure’s 


* See also Mr. Yule Oldham's tetter, p, 278 
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delineation of Eastern Asia (1469), so that Mr. Coiliogridge* statement that •‘.Urn, 
Mali, Lomboc, and Sumbaws, a* represented on hi» Mappanmndl, mail have been 
drawn from a prutalaBo," shows bl* Ignorance of tho stats of cartography of (now 
day*, especially a* the iut three were not lirard of in Europe till the sixteenth 
oeutury, being precisely the last of tbo Dutch posaesaioni to be discovered. Mr. 
Coiiincridge also fail, to ui/tioe. that, to far from connecting Marco Polo's Zijongu 
with Java, Fra Mauro really also ileliueataa Japan under the name Zimpogu, 
though from the exigencies of apace the two islands are placed iu Juxtaposition. 
On the contrary, at the and of bta article, while acknowledging that an island 
Zirapogu ie given, ha uses the fact to support his own contention, by iuppodug 
that, while glrrtt t» Bali, the name mlly rspreennl* Stunbasra! Again, Mr, 
Cullingridge states that Marco l‘uiu gives the same distance from China (loOO mile*) 
in the case of both Zipangu anu Java, supposing from this that the farmer rvirr, 
tu the Eastern Arcbqirlago; wborau, if we refer to Polo's account, we find tlist the 
distance la the first ease U reckoned from Central China eastwards, and in I hr second 
from Cochin-China (Ciuunla, is. Chlampe) southwards, a von- important difference. 
Then aa to the greeter applicability of Polo's soouunt to Java than Js;«n—(l l 
tlderbi's description of the poises In. Java is not su like Polo's If *r follow Ccrdier'i 
ediihni of the former (ltdU); (2) Polo's account is only from hrnrsay, and botii 
islands have always bail a reputation fur riches, while, in fact, Japan does jiroduoc 
roots gold and silver than Java; (3) the passage about the homing <>l the dead (bow 
is this apjJlcabU in the Mutammrdan Javanese at the prreeat day ?) Is found only in 
«)i«» Bamuaian version, and ia bracketed by V itle; (4) to far from there being tin - 
uncertainty as to Kublai Khan's expeditions which Mr. ColUngridge would Isad 
our to suppose, an acquaintance with Eastern a n t hor ium tells us (ireeiaely that two 
expedition* took place a^sinst Japan, iu 1274 and 1281 (the latter being the date 
assigned by Polo), and on* against Java, in 1293. when Polo was already on hi. 
voyage home. Polo's account agrees well on the whole with what wu know from 
othnr Miurcee of lbs expedition of 1281 against Japan. Lastly, as to the idols in 
Zipsatigu, and the addiction of til* people tu the eating nf human flesh—in iule • 
and Panihirt'. text the name Zipangu ia not montiooad a single time in this rote*' 
eDce. Buddhist idols, moreover, would have then b.sm fotmd in Japan as in Java, 
while Polo himself qualifies the statement as to cannibalism, by saying ” that he 
never was there.'’ The **Sea of Chin" is indeed the eouthera Cuinwre sea, but it 
is oolv Mr. CulUngridge, and not Polo* who suns that It is “ between Zipangu and 
China.” 

Trade in Persia.—' The Foreign Office publishes a report on last year’s tn».te 
in Khurasan. Whret It smuggled into Kuasia iu enormous quantities, with 
disastrous results to Persia, which, owing to scarcity or water, produces even iu 
exceptional year* only enough wheat for home consumption. Tire ignoraut 
peasant, needing ready money at thn and of tho inclement winter, pledge* part o| 
next year's crop to Russian speculator* at rates so low that Persian wheat is ould 
la Europe cheaper than wheat grown in Russia. The result is semi-starvation for 
three-quarters of tho population. The Russian customs system Is about to hr> 
•Xtended from Samarkand into Rakhara, and there ia an effort being mode to 
develop Russian trade with Persia. Tho new tariff will not materially affect 
British trade, aa in tho Interests of Russian ooosnmcrs the duties on tea, indigo, 
muslin, etc., cannot be much increased. 

AFRICA. 

The Geography of South-West Africa.— Dr. Karl Dove is gitinj th« pre¬ 
liminary results of his Investigations Into the geography of Damamlaxd during a 
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,tay of eighteen month* iu that country, In • *crts* of article* in iUfsrwauw** 
.Vifrri/anyvn. The tint two which hare appeared (18JH, Noe. 3 and 6) deal reepec- 
ticaly with the Twtical relief ol the country and it* climate. Wtih regard to the 
funner. Dove correct* the current idea that the whole country may ha describod e» a 
(dateui-land. The southern |nrt Damaraland (between 81* and 23* H. let,), 
to which hi* remark* specially apply, ha* a» it* foundation a vast maa* i.f ninraUw! 
country rising gradually flout the tout to 17® K. long.: but the surface U verted 
by real mountain-ridges of cotwiderable relative height, usually of gnat length in 
proportiun to their breadth. Beai.U* the** and individual *tnall plateaux of no 
great extent, the surface la formed of gentle undulation*, which. In their inuet typical 
f„nn, reach a height of 300 to uOO feet. Southern Domaraland may be divided into 
four natural region* succeeding each other from wuat to oaat. Fir*i coma* the coart 
•trip of flat land gradually rising toward* the interim, mostly desert, except the 
riTW-bwb, which are ullen deeply cut below the general level. The ea*tero limit 
i* Utile defined except by the gradual change in climate and vegetation The 
•econd region n on* of »tepp«* occupying the wr«tern dope of the central dims. 
The general ri*a of level is muet pnonouuead of *11 here, the riv*r» showing a sleep 
fall. Their deeply eroded valley* do not necessarily prove a former greater precipi 
tation, but roar be in great measure dne to the extraordinary range <if temperature 
between night and day. Tb« mountain-laod which form* the thud reyloo i* of two 
type* : (1) the region of the Otjisera river, in which the thlge* run principally 
from north to auuilt, compressing the rivet-haain into a narrow com pots; they are 
tha highest and (teepost in the neighlwurhood of tbo matu Talley*, awl form a groat 
barrier to communication except In the direction of the Utter; (2) the sourer region 
of tha K nisei), the Kbotaaa-lattd, an elevated tract with undtdationa of varying 
width. The fourth main region is that of the baain of the Nosob. beginning from 
the water-parting mat of Windhoek, and booutuiug morn and mom lav*! towanis 
the east. It U travwsed by the Elephant near, which flow, to tha Noeub, and ha» 
a fairly copious water-supply, the district being apiwrently the moat rainy of 
German Sooth-We*t Africa. The land of the Heboboth Bastard*, which may be 
regarded a* a fifth natural region, haa many point* of resemblance with the eastern 
ports of Djunara-I*n<l. A* rvgard* the climate, tha three must rtrikiug character¬ 
istic* uf tha whd" region are, the uniform dally range of temperature throughout 
the year, the ipeat uiffnwoc* in temperature between day aud utglit, nud the 
vxtreme dryncs* of the air everywhere in ths interior, (hi the o>a*t the uniformity 
throughout the year W extraordinary. southerly wind*, with dense mial due to the 
cold oast water, being almost constant- There Is Lordly ony actual rain. In the 
transition region between tiie coast and the interior, the mint* ere sooner duaipated 
after eunriw, aud the ii»y temperatures higher, the difference between those of the 
•lay aud night iacmuiag with the <U*lance from the coast. Precipitation I* very 
slight, and mostly In tha form of thunder-shower*. Tlio dryness uf tbo air mokes 
the heat supportable. Thu whole interior of Southern Ihtii.iralatxl may bo 
cls-jvd together with reaped to climate, although, of course, minor difference* 
occur. The heat of lummcr and the cold uf winter are moderate throughout. 
Even In the hottest months (November and December) the evenings are pleasantly 
,-ooL In the mountains the winter frost* or.- nnt severe, except la the lower parts 
•at shut-in valleys, to which the cooled air sinks. Tin: amount of the rainfall, too, is 
mare favourable than haa bocn supposed, varying from 8 to 12 incite* la the 
exterior parts, and reaching 20 taches and perhaps more, in the mitral mountains. 
The nine begin in October, but cease more or tea* completely in November and 
liecember, ths regular rainy season beginning at the cud of the Utter month, wirii 
downpours of Umnler-rain, mostly after 2 p.m., which bring ab&ut a sharp fail ol 
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temperature. Front it* (uno.mtrMi.it> t»k> a tain! of tbr >c*r, tbr tiTrci <if (he min 
i* mum favourable t<* vegetation limn tt the mm amount vrurc evetdy distributed. 
Tho idi* that there are rxiulvat *c**mi* iu th» interior i», 1 >r. I Live tUiuk*. mistaken. 

German Scientific Work on Mount Kilimanjaro— During the put 
eighteen manfl:» ouu-tdrrahlo prosrwse lie* i«nn nude hy the German* m the 
ei’-lentific aunty of the shipr* of Kiiimnolaro (i lift, urn U. /vwTerArn 
1694. (art 1). A itatlou ba* been fmi tided iu the ilisrriet of Maaaji. iu the south¬ 
east, u an elevation of mIK fret, to terva a* ■ Inaa of ot«mtioii*. hy lira. Loot ami 
Volkena, ib* former uf whom baa dcvuLd fill attention to lk» topography, geology, 
and meteorology of the «!. it net, and the latter to the titan y, r* proudly from on 
eeannmio point of view. The station having been gut into working order, and the 
war with Moahi and Kiiema being concluded, excursion wero mad* into the more 
nitrated parti, a hut being built at a height of 0|i*> foot. Dr. Ynlkeu* ai*o sceoin- 
ponied an expedition into the Vgueno mountain*, where iu> luund the cultivated 
plant* of the Cbagg* atala* growing aide l>y tide with thuee of the ooa»t. and where 
he think* tho prospect* of tropical cultivation much better titan on Kilimanjaro. 
In hi* opinion tho idea* current a* to the value uf the furwit tone on the latter ant 
notch exaggerated. In order to ohtaiu n map euifichrutlf detailed to aerra (or Ida 
aclentific investigation*. Dr. Lent has carried out an extensive trioriguUiloo, the 
result* of which be ha* laid down on the Urge ecale uf I : 25,000, The broad 
feature* only uf the geology wot* at tint rtudial, an imjurtant (>oint .ept in rise 
being tlut distinction (oa affecting the value fur cultivation) between wdU coin|*e<d 
of largj anil tuff*. The plan laid down for the meteorological observation* U com¬ 
prehensive, an>i ihoald ylald valualde remit*. From a recent number of ths 
Ointtekn Kolouta/blall (ifttna 1, lhifiy, wo leant that in March last a full year's 
tvconl was ail but complete*). Good progrvas iiad been mads with the topographical 
survey*, and tho Itotanlral col lection* contained orcr two thousand *pecie*. Iu 
Decembor last, while on the road to the military station at Jtloihi (id. June IS), 
Dr. Voiko* Inspected th« agricultural experiment* at the Catholic Miautn Station 
•I Kiiema. which heljwd him to form an idea of Ute prospect* of European enter¬ 
prise in thi* direction, with reference particularly to the wmo between 4200 ami 
WTO feet, which ns with aiigbt esoeptiuus, the only part hitherto inhalMcd. At 
|Teemt no paying vegetable product exists. The year is divided iharply into wet 
and dry perkda, witli a considerable iliffetrnee of tem|«raturr. In thu former of 
which the intensity of the •nu’a taya it much diminished by thick clouds, there¬ 
fore tho cultivation of epoarirally tropical or of subtropical plant* requiring much 
light la precluded. A certain number uf pcwibl* (irodnr.t* remain, *otnr suitable 
for the support of European colonists, and some which might provide rxjwri*. Hie 
former. Dr. Vnlkena thinks, would be assured with a proper choice of the scaron 
far cowing and (uitabia irrigation daring th* dry eeosoo. itelow the ran* above 
referred to, a steppe-vegetatum of a tacts*, eupbnrbUs, lie, prevails fit the must 
port, and conditiau* are nowbern fxvuurabln fur tropical cultivation. 

Coast v. Gdtxes's Expedition is Bait Africa-— This expedition, the 
destination uf which is Itoai.da, had In February lost reached the district of 
Maugstl, situated south of Lake Many are, in the great East African line of depression 
(PH. Mtli., IR04, p. 14&X ld»r total following of the caravan mmilwred GOO, ami 
so far tbe rout* taken differed little from that of lliumaun. The two Indian 
ctepliants had ben left behind from the want of oompotent (wnroni to look after 
them. The forward journey was to lead through Umkutna and cut the Tabors- 
Victoria Kyonra route at right angle*. Count v. Gotten bod ascondod Mount 
Garni, a* had previoody teen done by the naturaliit .Neumann, reaching a point 
on the summit-ridge 'inly ahoat 330 feet below the top, which, from aneroid amt 
No. HI.— SirtEUBti;, 1894.] r 
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boiling-point tberaometar oheervation* taken at the beginning of tbo rulS'. “"*» 
be about 10.500 feel »bovo the am. Bolow the ridge a belt of from to 

nearly four mile* wide, was creased. above which thr vegetation o.mwU of n*ne 
gra**, With Alpine violet*. fafCct-tua-Mtt, and rhododendron*. Track* of elephant 
end rklnocero* wet* era u hr u the hlgheet point reached, w lather they ret.rn 
before the attack* of the elephant-hunter*. A Urge Uke wo* .iboerved in tbn 
«iuth-*re*t, which dor* oot appear U> bar* beer, wren by preview traveller*. It 
waa callixl thr Lake of llrohurre by one of the party, and wai eaiil nerer to dry up. 
Tii* trace* of volcanic acthm which have been noticed alee whan in tbn neighbour¬ 
hood of the line of deprwshm, are *cru lirre tn th* form «f crater*, which «xur 
.round, but apparently not upon. th* cvntrai mountain. A violent ahoek of 
earthquake w« aioo fell la the l.llly country of Uaaeh 

Aacent of Tenerife by Dr. Han* Meyer.—The May number of the 
PerAnn, /?..**«. d- fir EnlknmU contain* an extract from u letter 

from I>r. linn* Meyer, giving *ocne dculli of a recent ritlt to Tenerife. On 
March 11, Dr. Moyer met with fresh *t»uw on tbo Pico del IVoco la Grand Canary, 
and fotrr dare later he oUerved at “tolar* tliat »oow vxtauded far down on the 
Com hr*. Alter exploring Urn CaSado*—tho great plateau (txiOO feet) from which 
tho cone of the peak springe— Dr. Meyer ascended tha Alto d* Chilian* (OUOO 
fet»tX and crewed tbn recent volcanic hod* between BUm* and load. A f. w cUy* 
worn than rpeul on Teno and Anaga, and on April 5 tho **ceut of tho jeak *r** 
begun. Dr. Meyer’* wa» tho first ascent of the «uunn, and theiooce*. ol tbn under¬ 
taking reemed uncertain. ai th* deep (mow had received a fir«h covrring from 
thandrr-ihiiwvn a few day* befoe*. Btiow wa. first encountered at a height of 
liOOO KM mill** wtft fiol 6ti»lljr diaptmteil with till B2C0 t««t harl l«ia 
reached. The hut at Alta Vi»ta (10,700 feet) wai entirely buried in enow, and au 
entrance to it had to be dug out. Temperature fell to 21° Pahr. during the night; 
and on the .ummit being reached at eight next morning, after twine »tiiT climbing 
on enow and rock. * reading of 27-5* Fahr. wa* recorded. Tho wind at tho •um.ult 
blew rtronfly fnim nortb-caat—obvtou*iy not the antitrade—and the pea* iiwif, 
owing to its Internal beat, waa practically clear of anew. The atmiapher* wre fairly 
d«r, and a good MrdVey* view of the Canada* waa obtained. Dnaceoding to 
Orotava, Dr. Meyvr Mowed tho Pedro GU Cnmbre to Gulmsr. in order to reach tbo 
e.«ut at Suita t'rnr. About one hundred and fifty largo photograph* have (Men 
obtained, and ntimerou* measurement* of tbo IhnlU of tnow and of vegetation. 

Arrangement between France and the Congo Free State. On Augun I *. 

an arraogemmit wa* agreed to between Prance ami King Ireopchl, at sovereign of 
the Congo Free Stale, which conatdrrably mo. 11 fir* that referred to in tho Journal 
fer July, p 54. A glance at th* map on p. 55 will enable tho reader to understand 
what ha* been dan*. King Leopold h*». In lieief, agreed mil to occupy the territory 
leaxd to him by Great Britain fbrthw to the north than 5 0 30' N. bt. In con- 
.ulsrati'Ci of i hi* Franco kaa agreed to an exteoiion of tho northern bnndny of 
lire Congo Free Slain. From th# junction of the Mbomu with tho Gbatiri. the 
northern Uwrodary fellow* th» tWiery of the fermer river to il* *i>urce, and tbcnco 
the water-parting between the bo*in* of the Congo and tho Nile to the eastern 
limit of tho State, 30' B. fern*. The fact may *!*n i» recorded that. In deference to 
the protest of Germany. England ha* renounced the fea«e «*< tho atrip of territory 
within the Cangu Free State between Lake* Tanganyika and Albert KdwanL 

ttmnt 

The Formation of the Bermuda*.— Tlie June number of the dmrrfoaw 
Joumul </ £ri«re pn blithe* some note* on tha Bermuda* from a letter to Profeaaur 
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.T. D. tana, by Dr. A. Agassiz, Dr. Aga»*tx •pani atoot a month in examining 
the Bermuda* with the ri«w of completing preriau* work in the Bahama*, and 
find* that their story 1* practically *ti epilate- of tint physical changes undergone 
by tho huger group. The relative ntwenei of reef-building oornl* is, liowerer, a 
distinctive feature. Dr. Agnaiti taka* a different view from previous in rest i gators, 
it* to thn port wblrh the coral* now growing bant played In the formation of tho 
riwModgo data, lie find* that thn coral* have not added any material port to the 
reef*; they form only a thin venter orer the disintegrated imlgee of «ollan rock*, 
which constitute the ao-callcd reef off the south ahor* of Bermuda, ami tho Udga 
flat* of the outer rrmf-m.g nttar tl.e edge of til* Bermuda hank. .Kalian rock-ledge* 
undaHie tha growth of eoral*. not only on the patches off the south shore and on 
the ledge data of tha outer reef, but they alao underlie the totalled ;«ickee and 
bnade forming the ll»u which extend on both tide* of the main channel, and divido 
tin* interior walm of the bank into irregular Bounds, like Murray anchorage. Tha 
passage of the shore aolian ruck ledge* into the coral patches can easily lia traced 
both off tha oorth and south thorax. Tins Island* are formed by tha subsidence of 
an elliptical man of whan rock, dented from a recent coral limestone deposit, 
probably of great extant and wane 230 feet In tfalrkneae ; and tha fantastic null Lots 
of the limes tone ledges and of the ahum rock* below low-water mark ore due to the 
solvent and mechanical action of tho sea, modified by the covering coal of prgoaUn\ 
millnpcmis, alga-, and corallines, as wall o« i>f the luoru massive coral*. In support 
of his view, Dr. Agassix discusses in detail the formation of tha eerpuha rotfo, ami 
adducts evidence to show that all the structures, from a circular or elliptical atoll 
to a barrier or fringing reef with all their possible modifications, axe due to the 
action of the surf and tha «ra*b of tha mo in eating away the surface of tbs 
ttuiabruum-ahapcd rocks, which l* either softer than the surrounding (wrti, or is not 
protected by the covering of snlgm. coralline*, or serpulin. 

POLAR RE31053. 

The Jack*on-Harm* worth Arctic Expedition.— Tha li'uAwri, with thi- 
Jacknon-Harmsworth Expedition mi hcerd, left Ark hoc gel early In August (hr 
Prana Joeef Land, after having taken on board pooits, wooden houses, and further 
additions to it* alrvniiy fairly complete equipment. At the Oxford meeting of the 
British Aaroctatiou, a paper by Mr. A. MoutatWe waa read, giving a detailed list 
of tha scientific instrument* with which the expedition haa been supplied. It U 
evident that every cam ho* been taken to provide for accurate obtcriatian in alk 
departments of science, and advantage haa brvn taken of tha most recent improve, 
incuts in tho construction of instrument*. Many of them have been made <•( 
alutnintum for the *ako tf lightnea*. In the letter from Mr. Markham to Mr. 
Jackson, which was printed in the GtoyrapKrai Journal for August, p. 177, tho 
penultimats sentence ought to read as follow*; “In your hands, for tho time. Is 
the Arctic fame of your country, and I feel sure yon will rise to the high lurid of 
your undertaking," etc. 

The Wellman Polar Expedition.— Wa loam with regret that the proper* 
..f tha Wuiiaran Expedition has experienced a roraewluu severe check. The 
J ialjiym, * Ashing-was*], arrived at Tromaoc to August 2 with (oar member* of 
tho expedition on hoard—Captain Bottolfoen and three nailer*—who re port ni that 
the JtaynraU JaH reached Table Wand on May 12, but wist compelled by loo to 
return to Walden Island, in let. 80* 37' lung. l'j° 6 T E., which waa reached 
a fortnight Later. On May 24 Mr. Wellman sUrted from Walden Island with 
thirteen men, forty doja, and pruvisiooa for onn hundred and ten days, hojlng t<> 
reach Northern Spitsbergen early in September, and thn hand-quarter* on Dane's 
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Inland in llie begiuuiug id October. I'p to that time the conditions hail been 
extremely favourable, tin- health of the party had Uen excellent, and the weather 
coulinnoaoly fine. Four day* after Mr. Wellman left the ship was crashed hr Ice, 
ami only kudo store* were sarol. A messag* rejiortlng the wreck overtook Mr. 
Wellman at Martin's Island, and he, with Mr. Dodge and tarn other members of 
I ha party, returned to Wabhm Island. A house was twilit with the wreckage of 
the ship, In which the nmiir part of Lbs crow was accommodated, anil on May 31 
Mr. Wellman etortoi tu rejoin hie party, and, according to news brought to 
Walden Itland by Mr. Winsblp and a companion, the expedition was temporarily 
►iopfwd by impassable toe im June 17, six miles to the oast of Platen Inland. Oa 
the return of Mr. Winshlp, Captain Dottolfsen and four men started nontbwards 
■cross the ice, taking the aluminium Unu, and, after a journey of 230 miles, 
was pinked up by the Ala/'jym at Rodtthawg on July 24. On August 10, lira United 
Staler Consular Agent at Ttoulsoo despatched Captain Huttulfsen in the J Jalyyrn 
to Spitsbergen, with a supply of provisions and clothing for the expedition, for 
which the Malyt/ra «aa to search. Kivu ilayr aftor the iialyrpin left, on August 15, 
Mr. Wellman and the remaining memlien of hb expedition or rind at Trntnsoe, ail 
wstl, in the whaleboat [irrn.tiat, Prom the details which have com* to hand. It 
would seem that on May 12, when the expedition hod reached a point within a few 
mile* of ilia 81st parallel, they were obliged to turn oast, tlirir further passage north 
being blocked by ice. Nearly th* whole of North-mat Land i* stated to have been 
explored, and a number of Interesting observations made. The expedition suffered 
great hardsnips while creasing Dove Bay, but oveutuolly reached Walden Island, 
and sanu' distance furtlcr south were taken on bard by a fishing-reewl, which 
ksiuigbt thvm to Tramsoe. Mr. Wellman intends, it U state!, to lead a second 
■•lpedlUun by lbe Spitsbergen route next summer. 

OEMKBAL. 

Death Of M. Dutrenil de Bhraa.— We regret to Isom of the murder In Tibet 
of M. Dutreuil de Rltins, ths well-known French explorer. Un had been travelling 
in Central Asia for about threw year*. M. Dmraull de Rhine had in previous yean 
travelled cunaiderably in Africa and In the East, and was on observant explorer amt 
competent geographer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Early Carioyraphy of Jujniii.* 

It Is now nearly six hundred years since the great Venetian traveller Marco Foto 
startled an incredulous Europe with wondrous tales beard on bis Iranis, of a rich 
island culled CLlpangu, lyiug tar out from Asia la the high sea* towards the east. 

The highest authority on Marco Polo—it should be unnecessary to name the 
classii; work of the let* Colonel Sir Henry Yule—accept! Polo’s Chijeuigu as repre¬ 
senting the Chinos Jip-pln-kwd, the kingdom of Japan, and shows that Polo's 
description consists of actual facta or accept* I legends concurring that Island. 

But, noeoeditig to an article, entitled * Hi* Early Cartography of Japan," in thn 
May number «f this Journal, our accepted ideas are erroneous. " JUarro /Vo," 
says th* author of this article, “ trritiay fix in, hutrviy, det-riher, in my opinion, 
Jurei, and jarfiapr idker island* eontiyuone to Jam, under Iht name of Zipmnynfi 
The famous Fra St.iuro is credited with th* same interpretation of Maroo i'olo’a 
intentions, in that hr places next to “ (Hava " an island named " Zitnjwju; " but 
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tlmn c-mieg Toscaucill ti) spoil tills harmonious plan by “ stealing " the nun* “ from 
tho .Urn, to apply itw* Urge island toutb of the equator/” while the name 
Cifsingo is dappal on to th* island thus robbed of it* nul name. 

“It would bu difficult," asys the writer, “ u> find out th* exact morni that 
urged Tiacauelll to convert Fra Mautu’a Giara intoGipango." It might be difficult 
Indeed, if St had ever occurred. 

Apparently Mr. t MLngndge, the author of the article in question, ho* allowed 
himself to b* milled by a superficial almllarity between certain naps, «nrpUd with 
i wiiuudmUnriing of Vlarco i’olo, and hae placol hie convictions before the raadms 
of the (inyrarkiaxt Journal to »> plauilbte a fiwdiiou that tiiooec Is Impucalblr, 
l**t error should epread. 

Mr. <3ollingriiige‘» metboil of investigation, ae laid down by himself, 1* traim- 
l-enchabl*. ** J wurched," he eaye, “ on old nape fur the origin of like Parting 
vf Cipaago, and I reed op Marco Polo's descriptions carefully.* For the first put 
•'fill* lavcu ligation Mr. (.'ollingridge justly cmmdi-rsU Fra Mauro'a map, com | listed 
in a.w. 1150,and Behalm'a globe of a.n. IlM,as important doenmenta The former 
ti U Venice, Use latter at Nuremberg; hot fortunately there are wren] reproduction, 
of each in existence. For instance, among tb» lent reproduct Iona of Fro Manro 
thw* U a large and ua Us* whole (althfal copy In the IJmub Museum, there is * 
repremniutlou in a series of section* in Sautaicin's groat atlas, ami thm ure pboto- 
gr*|iha, which unfortunately are in |«rta uirnoel too dark to be Udhlr, but from 
which a careful reproduction by Professor II. Kit-perl lias been made, giving iju-o 
tuunas which are distinctly legible. 

Similarly of Bthalrn's globe there are many copi*. m tho venous great atlases 
of car.'y mips, but noUldy in inch ipecial worts as lh>-«e by iAop|wlm»yr and 
Ghlllany, which deal with the designer of that fututtui globe. 

Then- ia i third d«rani*nt winch would be valuable if we Lad it, namely, 
TuscatudU's calrhrolsd n;ap. hut that unfortunately .i lost. Some details given 
iu a letter by Tuacanrlll have, however, led g<«.«gr»phe»i tv ixmjeotiirc that it rou.t 
haro partly formed the basis of Beiusim’s globe. Mr. OolUngildge goes a .ley 
further In laying “m itw it in be similar” to that globe, and this statement 
make* it the tttoro surprising that, for the purpose of comparison in the sketch on 
p. 105, BcheJm'a *u then lie glob* is not used, but an atU-mpted roUnlkti of the 
lot map of Tuecaneili. 

I do not know how Us Mr. Cullingridgc desire* to assume responsibility for this 
sketch by signing hia cam* to It, but it i« certainly a rough reproduction uf an 
attempted restoration of the lost map, which was originally published some yiwr. 
ago in “ Auslaud,"* and ha* been oupitd with tallow iteration Into almost every 
hook or atlas dialing with thn period nf Columbus. 

It U unnecessary hero to *ni*r into a dinumina »( the remarkable projection 
umployod. I need only <uy that It beer* internal evidence, to which Frofeaeor 
Wagner of Gottingen first drew my attention—for imUnce, the extroor. Unary 
hammer-heaJed yendwula at thn raatern extremity of Atis, which is not to be 
found on Behaim** globe— of liaving been apparently con.tructni from the rery 
indifferent sketch of that glol>* given in Lclewei's atlas. 

When placed, u on p 400, side by side with a greatly reduced sketch of a 
pieUua of Fra Mauro's map, an sppsrau rciemhlance is produced, which at first 
right la distinctly misleading. A ckwer examination, however, will ahow that m 
reality this resemblance la purely superficial. 

In this connexion it is, I hope, not carping criticism to protest against a certain 
additional similarity between the two sketches which is produced by the Insertion 
on each of a few ttarurs, like India, Mongi, I .xrnpa and /itifjn, in similar types and 
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at •iiniior logic, which ire not thu» to be found on the originals—though, indeed, 
uo greet knowledge is required to parcel re that neither Kn» Mnuro nor Toscraelli 
would have committed the. error of Inserting the name uf Zalina, the port, a* if It 
were tint of > jirtrvinoa. 

Bat 1 feet rare Mr. Colliugridge would Admit that no acienli&o purpose era be 
Hrrred by tulng a rough tlrelch < / n hypothetical rat oration oj <t luti i uap rwon- 
ttrwltd /reel «n iwiijfienul drawing of a globe, when lhAt globe exist* and la 
Acceetlbk; and yet thia la wbat ha* be«u done on p. 105. It i* like quoting an 
author by on abridged version of a translation madu from on inditTerent text. 

Em If the better drawing of Fra Mourn'* Olava on j>. 407 be compared with 
the "Cipangu " In tliia Tuscan, ill sketch, the resemblance will bn sren to bo alight > 
but if tho comparison be madu with one uf the careful reproductions of the original 
Keiaim'e globe, to which I hare referred, the aimilarity will be found to be alUi 
slighter. 

In Tact, ltclinlm’* Clpatigo, fcir from being “ almoat a tracing of Fra Maurer* 
fiiava," resemble it only In so £*r a* that they are both aomewiiAt rectangular, longer 
then bread, rad placed vertically—characteristic* common to other doobtfnl island* 
In tiflisrtith-crntury nut|«, ej). Antiilia, Saluasa. 

With rejnid to the sketch on p. 407, which seems to be taken from SanLirem’* 
at In*, though it I* rather startling to find in the lioait of it, at the end of a long 
inscription beginning “Oiara manor UolanoblUsmia," the word*“ Oeo.CoUingtidgv 
del. US,” there U certainty a superficial ttavmblauca to Java and sum* uf lla adjacent 
Uknds; but this attain is raitleodlug, and. It must be said, much loaa marked in 
Kiepert'i reproduction of Pra Mauro. It i* really only due to tho fact that there 
ts e (hurt tiring of small uknds to the east ><f Jara, while Fra Manro show* 
.lava a* a large island In the middle o! a string uf smaller one* stretching halfway 
round the world. Mr. Collingridge’* sUtomimt that Fra Maury •* must have drawn 
iheeo Kasl Indian island* from a jiumikuu, for they bear, cspecklly Jara, tht 
cbaracterUtic etiireci feature* of iUm document*,'* mti «n co ether basis than hit 
iwu assertion. It would indeed be remarkable if Fra Mourn had had accural* 
lit formation of tke*e few island*, wheu it is only too evident tint hU knowledge 
of their situation and surroundings, as. In fact, of nearly the wbok of Alla, both 
oontlnenbal rad iaaular, was tj the very vaguest description. Mr. Collingridgn 
adopted a woond line of Investigation—“ 1 toad up Marco Polo's descriptions care¬ 
ful iy,"’ he say*. 

It i« difficult to believv that any one could umradaya R 1 himself to write 
seriously about Manx Polo without consulting Colonel Yuk's edition, but had Mr. 
Collin fridge done to* U it improbable that lie would hare made such statements as 
that “the descriptions of the extraordinary riebne** of the sovereign’* poke*," 
ntc. “ham nlwasi referred to Java," or that " iiu great Khan Kubki may bar* 
sent milItaiy expeditious tu Japan; we know fur certain that h* sent several to 
Jara;" for in the edition referred tu,authorities are quolnl tu show that the former 
agree with Chinese tradition* about Japan, and as regards the latter point, the 
date* am given of more than half a doom expedition* *ent by Kubki against Japan 
between a.n. 12th' and a.n. 1241, together with a long extract from the Japan-** 
Aunalt translated hy Tilting, referring to a Mongol expedition, which agrees with 
that described by Marco Polo, even down to the names of the general* in command. 

It Is, however, nut merely Marco 1’olu's editor, but that grave writer himself, 
who fails to receive the careful cunrideratkm which k his due. According to Mr. 
lAiUingridge, * Marco Pj1o isy* that the island of Zipaugu la 1600 miles from China." 
and ••gives precisely the aims distance to Java.* What Mam* Polo actually says u, 
** You must know that on leaving the port of Zartut you mil west-scuth-wat 1600 
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wilts, and thou you a>w« lu a ojD airy called Cham bn " (Cochin China) ; tail In 
Lbo following chapter. “ whim you tali from Chamha ljO* miles in a course hot worn 
south ami south-east, you come to a groat island call#! Jar*,” which altogether 
jins the pcwttlim of Jar* at 3000 miles In a stmihvrly direct ion from the p.-rt of 
Zaylctn in China, while “ Cblpangu 1» an itlaud toeranls the caat In the high seas 
UtO mile* distant from lb* continent.'' Mr. Coliingridgc soema to hare skip>jv\i a 
chapter in hit reading of Marco Polo. 

It la, however, a description of Ibe tmmsuen navigation which he finds u cutt- 
altioive.* It it only eeeeaetry to point out that this dwcripitkra ocruri after Marco 
Polo lias finished with Cblpangu, exclaiming, “ Hut now wo will hare done with 
that uiaiul, and speak of eomalhins else.” 

These Inaccuracies with regard to Marco Pole an a> ubvioua that rr’Vrrcce to 
Mr. Onlllngrhlgte't article would have been needless hail he not appealed to itnrli.- 
graphy. anil illustrated hia paper by ska tehee which ate likely to mislead. 

There is a doable danger with regard to early m*p«, which 'hrmamls great 
dberetion in thiur use. ILmpiamuve cartography U a must ealualdr adjunct to 
the scientific investigator, but in unskilled bond* is like a keen-edged tool, uut 
only dangerous to the user, but apt to suffer injury itself. . 

Mr. Collingridge's concluding paragraph contains an essay in etymology which 
can scarcely lw meant to be taken seriuoaly. Without dwelling en tbs decided 
improbability, from known facia, of Bumbo wa ercr having been beard of until 
more than fifty years after Fra Maura’s lime, or oa the ipufcrttrai of the correct 
reading of the mum' uu Fra Monro’s map (“ Zimpaju" Is not that adopted by 
Kiepiert, bat Zlmpsui^u), oue can ouly tt press profound astonishment at the effort 
to identify Cipongo with Sumliawa by tlio methodofa “ more homogeneous ehoica ” I 
It was to have boon hoped that this ** method ” had lung since perished of well- 
deserved ridicule. 

II. Yen Ouuua. 
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Additions to Me Library. 


By HUGH ROBERT MILL. D.SO.. Librarian, R.O.S. 


Taa following abbreviations of nouns and the adjeotiree derived from thrui ate 
employ «d to Indicate thn source of art loins from othur publications. Geographies! 
names are in each cuo- wntton in full:— 


A. = Academy, Academic. Akarleenrr. 
Attn. = Annals. Antiahs, Anaalen. 

B. * ilulWtiu, Ilollcttino, Bolotins. 

Com. sb Commerce, Commercial. 

C R- = Comptos Boudus. 

Krdk = Knlkunde. 

(I. b Osogratihy. Geographic, GmgraJU. 
(lea. ss GwM'Uaehnft 
l = Institute, Institution. 

J. sb Journal. 

K, — Milteiitincen. 


Mag. = Magasinr- 

1*. = Proceeding*. 

B = Royal. 

Bov. sb Reflow, Rirrue, ILritta. 

S. = Socirty, Sooietc, Sekkab. 

Bitsh. = SitxuugsbcrlebL 

T. = Transactions. 

V. = Vsrein. 

Vrrh. = Verhandlaugnu. 

Vi. — Wissonachafi. and compounds. 


Z. ss ZtitacUrl/L 

On account of tbs ambiguity of tbs words oetrrm, quarto. etc, tbs sics of books In 
the list below Is denoted by the length sail breadth of the cover In inebss to the 
nearest half.lnch. The sue of ths Journal is 10 x ft). 


EUBOTE- 

Aastria — Vienna M.G. Gc s. IFire 37 (1891) : 881-ltiA Uadaaft. 

IHe Wtenfr-Ketuladter Canal. Yon Proftaror l>r. Krictlrirh Viulauft. 

This canal will be referred to in the Monthly Record. It tonus ths llrsl part of s 
projected Una of canol-cammanlestlon between Vienna and the Adriattr 
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Cjntasoau’. Handbook. Tiodamaa 

The tVnlimol Lt Q««al«ro’ rii Flushing a « ui|e<drei»*iw and un- 
<v>oti nlirna) linmlLook for English and American loatisM nlirr.uL By II 
Tlsdenuin- H’ffE Mi ll Hunt nail itwmtruire IHuntnlthmt. L/'odou, IHiTm 
A Bon, I8J1 Mm 71 x 1. pp. *rt, »lt» n and 5/W Prim a*, net 
Prtnwttti by (A* l'*Wi*W«. 

(.Vnituins brief description* of a nuada r of pUr** of Inlt-rtal on U»» Ccnilinrtit. with 
N few (lreliiuinaiT Itinla fu* tonriala. 

England-—Oifonlihirf, SwT*y» 

iUndlodi for'frn»wllrr» ialJxfimlshir* IV.lA Ma/n <r«<f Plant. London. 

John Murray, I81H Sir* 7x1, pp. »t [H] and 212 /’/fra C*. 
tt should I* roiled Hurt the HuadWfc for Oifrdshire now Decuple* a Tolnraa by 
Itealf Tli* proa, til edition has boon carefully rcrUral, ulid Cnoulua • good ntnp of Ota 
o,tinty witli ibo til,. to ro*d* .-.-lvnred, and alr»> • cWnrly extwnud plan, la two section*. 
..f tlm eliy of Oxford. 

Franca—Bhanfl, It.SHI faru 16 (1891): TOTItf. Bicrtou 

La CWJtoa da Rheme H U Ms dn Oeww. Par O. Bourdon. 

Goruany— S ia nwg aUrgr. FarUcK 

Die Vnuli laebritins dus Itlcfengcbir?'* tut KlaxoiL Knoll clgTiien 
tTiiteraorkunsen tMrgratelll vuu Dr. .!•<**• pli Pnrl.ru (KirrlxilT', F* r- 
•oiimigen am dentaclicn 1-cir.dts null Volks-fcnmle. Ac liter Bntid, Haft 2). 
Stuttgart, J. Enei lliorn, 18IM. Srsn D| x d), pp. flu. I'riai a mark*. 

Till* tut mot r la 111 culm ted i<y map*, oectuias, and a tcrir* of photographic limit. 

Grant Britain Saaosy, 

The Physical Ooolojty and Geography of Great llillaln: a Manual of 
BiUiab Gt»d«gy. By «!»» lata Sir Aral row C, Itamsnj. Sixth Edition. 

Edited by Horace 11, Woodward. Lamina, Edward Stanford, lSt*t. Si to 
8} x (J. pp XT. aud 171. if opt oatf lllntimiiann. 1'ritt Ida. (UL PrrntutM 
by Ihn PnlJitbi r 

VVn at* glad to w> Iconic till* cloaaie of phyoieal geography In lb now form, which 
abonld giro It a frwli Uaao of Ufa and urilnloe**. The n-.Uion and rx tension tkf tin- 
tnlgiim] baa been dons wisely and mnputhatirullr. although iu #om» uaar* Ira* com¬ 
pletely than might bo adauiddf. TUI* ta particularly the nue Itt llm rectum on thr 
origin of lakes, wkirli might wall hare t«cn tuppUtnmtoi l>y a mda referring to recent 
adianrc* Is.th in obarrTalhm acd theory. Tbw ecological map la ultiiilr Irm l(i|im(r_ 
and a awicelion of reprutliu lluna .if plmtograpba of typical aoenery wuuhl oiuirnwiuly 
increa.- tbo rolno of tbit book. 

Holland—Dun 3^ Lorit. 

TlJJthr. Nadtrlaadrk AarlnjM. I'.r . S, 10(1898). 7.’,.1T&0, 'jai*-08-X 
Binmmdninun tn lUwlcrolrewairtngco, door Br. J. Lorie. 

,\ durriptl.ii. nf thr Btndalnnn along lha omit or Midland girm la great dulaiL 
tha Uiffrrenl arr.tlona of tbn oast ta ing a»|mniloly treated, and ttm gonuutl cturacui 
of (ha whuff anb<c|tltjil]y gennaliai.tL A uinp ul the dunc-roWired diatrieta la giwn. 
and a aema of diagrann 

lealaad. ()*«W*Wy R 179(1891): Jd-Si. - 

Iceland To-day. 

Italy—Appcslara Ker U. IlalUna 1(UM): 129-liW. Bngfcro. 

II onllo di " Hoocn Tralmria " cornu limtta trm V \pp< nnitio Siiunuuumla 
« rAppcnnliui Centrals p.r II sap. G. Kt-ggero. 

Tbn pa|H-r hi illaatratad hr a diugranimntln map abawtsj; the line of diTtaioa w)duh 
Ilia antbur clauui In b* tb« nain rel aryaunttoa betwus lUn nuithern and central diriaimia 
of Urn Vp[»'Oini » It run* from .Ijrau aorroa the [*w»* known »a Bnera Tralmria, and 
folio*■ Uni ritor Metaiuv fimu its tunrea to tbe Adriatic Sou ut Fxno. 

Lipari Iilanda Lqdwig 8*1 rater 

Bio l.ipariaidiuri |n»-ln. Dnttoa UofL t.inah Prag. II. Morey, 1M»I. 

SiW I<4 X IX pp Xli. end I&L Mnj,t nut //fnafroftba* PrtrtnleJ bn 
ILt dirldai* LnHvri'j Salmtlnr. 

This it lha rontlnnallun of tire moot snmpt unfitly prlutoJ and illnttrnlud goo- 
graplural mnooir rwratly puldiabeiL 
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Scotland—Veit Highlands 

Mountain. Moor, and Uob. llluatralcd to IVn and V)wnI. U*« 
of l ho Weat Highland Railway. London, Str Jnacjm ' »udon 4 
1WH. Sire » X *v (ip. IWJl ilWm/iuaa InttnUd ty fi» dfccauyrr Of 

tie AVtl licllith U«ilm>f. 

A flunk Uluatratfd ofllmat ruble to lh« Wwl Highland Railway. which op..«*«f 
fur trafflo in Atiguat UaL TV# to- row fnwn IMineWuli atoeglbo **" 

Uandoeh and Loch lions to Arroohar. Itoww hy thn *«t *W* "f 
Olcnfallnrh. ooiita* th- Callander and Oban line, and M»n« «*««» * «*““*> 
betwia n l .orb Bannooh awl Loch Lydoch, thonce by Lech Tr*lg and do.tt Lion 8|man 
to Vmt William. 

Byala and tti Coloniei - Dictionary. Castillo, 

(iron Dioctonario goosralSon. mdadUtiee 4 hlahrirn do E»ti«£a y »u« 
I’rmiBoia. do Cuba. l’urrtu Rioo, Filijiinai r nose.lona dn AWn. . . 

Etta ohm ** pul4l« liajo la dlrecelua d* D. lia/at I del OmUHo ci:n la 
txdaborBoWn do notable* mcritorea T artuu* Tona> IV p—B*»- 
oeluna. Uotuli ii A Oo, 1JS32. Si» 13 X 0. PP- 31d. Uop. JYifw _» r«f 
Ttn* Volume carriaa tbc liM-ltow of Spain and It* Col.m»e* rnan Tabaeo to /ura. 
n.ujjnlclioc (he tnik. It concludes With w lui of alenil 13,0W> uaroo* alphab. Ucally 
ammgwl, and a Urge map of Spain eoutaiulng a g -od dnal of nntuual inhumation. 

ASIA. 

India -Geology. 

A Manual of the flooknry of India. Chiefly oompOad (tow the obwtvu, 
lion* or the Geolorfoal Surrey. Stral (graphical and StructuralOanl'dry. 

HaonJ KiUtWai. r».U»cd and largely mwrlllcn by B. 1). Oldham 
Cnlcntta; London, TrubDer 4c Co. !«!»;! Star 111) x 7f, up. UlH. and 
313. Jfojn and Vint*. Prim 16a Pr«*af«f fry ffr. Oarny 

of India. 

Mr. Oldham’* recant ptper In the J««rmf on llio Krclojrioal Itwtmry of trull* 
afforded onr rrmlota an opportunity -d Judgiug of bit lltncaa «« bruic thi. rnaonul 
n hr; a ft of tbu rwiills of current acieooc; bn low •nrcoodwl in tnaluhg hit dewniptbut* 
raadablf aa wall aa authoritative. 

Twdian iWi tii Vonakoff 

The Indian Oeran. By M. Yannkotf [lrt lttuaiaa.3 Bird 1° X *4- 
pp. 20. I'rtanUd fry f*» JalAor. 

Malay Archipelago — Caleb** - Bares Language. Kray: 

Wixwdenl.jat ran do Barrw-Taal, gvaproken door do Alfoorcayan Centraal 
Olrlrs beoculru dn rivier tan Po^>. bmaveno do Topeb»t.»-AUiwrrn 
Uwnti'n genoemda riviui. D.ior Alb. C. Krutt. l itg«sovoo tot hel 
kordukliik Itutitum ro..r d» Tail-, laud-, en Vidkonkunde tan Nedcr- 
Inodach-Indio. The liagoo. Maitinua Nijhoff, l«H Sum Id x »d. 

P,t l2i 

Malay Archipelago — Ceram. 

Tiidtckr. iVoIrrhiaJec* lurdnyta. GanooU. 10 (IADS). 00-078, WA-IKIJ, I1C3-120L 
Korlo steboti da Noord-Hint van Conim. Uoor J. B-aX 
Tliit n » poathnmciu* work of Urn Into ndlltnry gr>tern->r of |ho Walial diviaion. 
Tim noma of ihu author la girnn arraneotulr lu tbc Sat two pnrte u» «. t». I toot. 

Malay Archipelago -Bmmatr*. 

Tijl.ckr. .YrbtoW Jonfr^Li- l7.ao.Xf, 10(1S33): 107G-108L 
lUprort oiHtmr.t tu t oodcrxiick aaor il« rnoeclijkhcld en wunachelijkheid 
cm eenel root roertuigon gcacbiklen de Uitwalaln-,- Tan hei loba m«r 
;a bet tn dn rraidcntU Smumta’a i>-«tki»l geleecu Bandar Toelo, Do« 

I*. A. L. K. Tan Dijk. H UA Map. 

Phiiippinef—Magnetic oonditicni. Grata. 

El Magnelivtun Tefieolre cn rtlipirua pot td 1*.HicardoCiicrn- JlaniU. 

1S93. Size 12) x i>. pp. 156. 

Tht* L a r*ry Important cootribuiiim to our knowledge of thu iliftributiim of 
terra trial range; iiiiu U giro* a fall aervmit of Ilia Irntnimenla and mrtiiodf em¬ 
ployed at the Manila Obeetratirry, «n.l >« fnrnlihed null a alia of m*l* ihnwlng thu 
muguitic oomliltima, aa well at with a gr.al nmnlier of dte-nuna. 
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tbu Hame .1 - 

TaMue lot Hi* Tratulltrration of Shan Narnm into English Rangoon, 

nan. «»i4 x 0), pr-12- 

Sihtria—'TaJrnti diitnct XajrdaU 

lhisru und Koochncgsn im Jakuukiachon G.lilel Oilslliirirtu In den 
Johrm Hall-P'71. ina Baron Gerhard May dell. Eretir Thud t Band I. 

Vicrte Fulgs H-iilragi inr Kenntmn 4 m Ruuiicliiin Iteicbr* und der 
aogronrcrnleii Lender A»hna boroon." gvbon Ton L. v. Suit rcnck und 
Kr. Schmidt; St Petersburg, K»-riteh Akadetaie dtr Wlnwidultea, 

1KXI. Site 10 X 7, W>. xx. anil 70S. Fries llta. Pifwitii fiy (A« 
Jmjiertnl AtaiUa ip <rf S-:i> turn. Si. JYtrvatwiy. 

Damn Gerhard May dell bus spent tamily-fanr year* in Siberia atodying the 
euuntry. and thli volume gut* the tint part of his account of like multi of teu yean 
•pent in the Yakuts oaunirr in the cxtmne mrrtb-oaat of Alta. It is planned in th* 
form of a nuxntivu of travel, and each Important (tag* of his journey futnu a chapter. 


AFRICA. 

Algeria and Tania. Smtmllmm An-iiru MitmUmt SeSattybqat* 4 (18S3): SK5-1S1. Diehl. 
Rappirt »nr ‘Uni missions arrhAitogiilues data I’Afrinoe 4n Non) 
lATriWuin. lMtt. « t Mur, Mail, 18‘W), par 1L Diohl ptofmu’tu k U 
fV ultr ilea I-cIttr- 4r Xo-tcy. 

A itudy of the arcbioulogy of Algeria and Tunis, particularly of llie By aniline 
mini. TU- tnviauir U lllnstroud by nururrous photographs 

British Central Africa-Shirr. Pufernutaas M. <0<lWf): IfiY-ItSC. Xercniky 
Per Shirc-Pluss. Yon Miatloi.*iut- ? i u Undr u I, Dr. A Mcu-ruky. 

ITffA Map. 

Capa Calony—TraaiksL T. &mfA Afrtm* PAflor. 8 % • (lKtC-9!): 1—11. Schnaks 

Tlio Tramkeiau Teiritorita. Ibrir Physical Geography and Ethnology 
By H. C. Schtmke. 

Thia u an attempt t* fir* a succinct annual *f tin gt—sraj'by of ** Kaffrarb 
j :<ij«-r.” a Licit lit a in the aitn.mil aeuth-eaat of Africa, Lmicriug Natal. 

Crmgo Stair. Bailey. 

Traral and Adientans in the Congo Fnc State- and Ua Big (Same Shoot¬ 
ing. By Bnla N'Zan [lienry Dailry] Illustrated fruiu the Author'* 
sketch**. London, I. bapm&n and Mali, Ltd, IS'.ri. Sine Si x 6. pp. 
xriii. and SICi, 1‘rin Hi Pnaalil Ay Um J'ubluAmn. 

This U»Jt 11 ccnflutd to a reeord ef Um iport i>btaiued by tha author during Ihr 
four year* of bii samoe to I be Congo State. There ta a route map, and there era 
aereral sketches ef bunting adventure*. 

tut Africa. 8UA. k- y>m<ui* Are J. It . Bcrifa (1894); ML DiUmann 

l>l» r die geacfaichtifchtn E:gobn>r*o der Tb. Bent'acheu Heisea in 0*1- 
africa. Von A. Ddltnanu. 

A piece of htatnricel rvaeatr.li into the origin of tin. builden of Zlmlwbtro and oUtcr 
ancient African •Imrlurt-a 

Fcaneh Weal Africa. Laumanc 

A la (Vile nrld-nUil- d'.Vfriijne. Par K-M. l-annumn. I’tiffmi dc Jean 
UayeL Pu t is, Firtuin-Dldot A Co.. Ith'l. Size # x -ti, pp. vtL nnd 200. 

Mo pm iuuf lllvmtmtlimmm Price J/r. M «. 

A popular aocount of a vliit to Konakry and to the Sum country. 

French Writ Africa .1*^ 0. 3 (1801): 409-4J7. Jtaaaiar 

l r nu deuce Colonie. Cot* (Tirolre at Suudan muriilinoaUi. Par M. Mar¬ 
cel Mouuirr. fllailnifcviM. 

Madagaacar. .fan. C. 3 (1804): 100-317. Onntiar. 

AUraton Emil* Gantlar a Madagascar. Par Kiuile Gautier. 

Tha work here described waa done in the njgioo brtanm 13° stal 21" 8. lot. and 
U-taim 11^ and (7 W l*mg. Thli inctudml the entirely naw itineraries from Amblky 
to AnkaraBdra-Ambobitaalicn. and from Mauandjta to Malialn. 
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g^nuli Africa. T. Sou/i A/rieon PAteo*. & I (tSUO-OS): 12-15. Sehcnto. 

Note* on Urn Orography and Climatic condition of Soulh-Eoalreu Africa 
teJ on Uit tuliTTuttfin ol ittivoi By IL C* Sybnnki. . , 

Tli* hi gtonml (at:u *> to pomwr aMmh Afrioaa aatfrei to hoooma •cc?lmmia«d 
to unhealthy region* itiggcrt "Urn .jueatuxi of rrwrrtar the torg» tuotoof 
llvflf unhealthy tot cxre odincW fertilo country north of the l.impapo far our Cepe 
Ini uahL .Tit" remand will m* tai- r U« *»*. U i* well to Hunk 

ol nacfa a t)nnliot> in good time." 

Boat* Africa. T. Saulk .{/Hearn i’kilc*. & t (UM-W): 1A-22. Uabaaa. 

MastumaUml ami AUtabehilaud. Tact* atul Figurra. A reply to Mr 
bchuuki: . 

A tmnatif. criticism of Mr. liciumka'a piper on llie orography and climatic condition* 
or Soatb-Kualern Africa noted aboT*. 

Sotub-Waat Coast. T. So .tk Africa Ml,*. 8. 9 (tSett-33): 3W-329 Wiimcr 
Tlie relation o i tho read-dune formation on the wulli-wat wxwi of Africa 
to tho local triad current*. By if Cerringtw. W ilmcr. 


SOBTE AMIBXCA. 

tfcited Butaa—Carolina. Hnghren. 

John* Hmtkitt’a University Sindh*. Twelfth Setit• T,VX, V1L Th* 
i nroliua l'irmtr* and Colonial OaUMRr. 11.70-1710. ll» Shirley Outer 
Httgbaotiu llalumore, 1801 Sia« 0} X «. pp. 131. 

A hiit. ry of the .lnmj?» of the pirati-* of the eon&U of the two Carolina* during 
the wrentotnih uud eighteenth aintarir. 

United 6later -Maryland 

U.a Departs • nt of Agrlrnlturr. Weather Bureau. The Clhtretology 
utul rhyaiosi Feature* of Maryland Firrt Biennial Bcynrt .if the Mary¬ 
land State Weather (jerries for the year* 1S02 and 1833. Baltimore. 

1«H. Sixa 10 x 7. pp. IVh Map* <tad Vlatt. 

Unliad Slate* Sorth Carolina. Piachoi. 

Bdlumre Forest, the property ol Mr. Gwrge W. Vanderbilt. An account 
nf treatment, tiid th* 1 nvulU of Ih* Fil*4 Vmi * WoHc. By Qluum 
Pinrhot. Chicago, 1803. Sire 5(X«, pp. 40. Map and fl/etfralioa*. 

The llihmnro EaUto. of wide!, tire BdUnnte F^atwmatitatoaa Uulnorcr one-lrelf, 
1* *1 tun led in the «e»lrni part of North Carolina, on lire right and left hank* of the 
French Bread Brier, in latitude 3.V 31F N, longitude Si 33* W. 

Unliad State*—Dngra -Tuoea Sierra Club B. 1 (1831): IOff-131 Trump, 

ilunut Tnhoma A narratiro of an ttaevrat of the roounUtn by 

Iicinx rxplnmtioa of Crater Pi^k ninJ NoriK n*k. By »• 

Van Tramp With JUaatrntfeaa. 

Unliad Statai—PannayWania. P.JkmaHatm Mia*. & S3 (1831): IH-lSt. Bolhreek. 
ForenU of lvansyltunia. By J- T. Botbrock. 

Thi* taper IrraU of Iha Wind, of timW tea in IVmneyrinm*, tire meat Important 
forret areas of thr State. lire ctmHguraUen of IVsuuayrianla in relation to th* growth 
of timber, rates of growth of timber lucre, and obstacle* to growth l*4h tret oral .and 
due to human ngtnrie*. It conclude* witli an account of tho atutudo of the Blntu 
with regard n. fotori reatmation, and a dremreoloo of the tucthnda of forsat rwh.rationa. 

tailed Slat**—Birtrr. etc. 

Annual Boreal of tho Chief of Engineer*, l.nitcd Stole* Army, to the 
Secretary ref War. in* tire year lfctO. 0 I-art*. Waehtngton, ISAM. S.lc 
0 X C, pp. HOI. .tfujie and Mtn, Fr«wat«d Upfto Ansparec l\rjnrt»mt, 

VJi. Arm*. 

Contains full detail* of Ure operation* of thn IT.S. Engluurr I U-jiortmimt for Ure 
fiacnl year ending J>m« 3l>. 1893, wllh the Bctoutj of lire MUdarippi and Mueuuri 
Biter Oornmirahina 


CESTEAL ASD SOUTH AMERICA 


Andes. 01oh*.«(l8M): 32I-32S. 

Nona Boohanhtungsn in den patagouiaehen Aoden. 


Marttn. 

Von Dr. Karl Martin. 
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ODWRAruica LnruATUUf. or the month. 


Argentina and Chll*. MM <?«* trim ST (Util): 825-S8X FoUknaraky. 

Dtp Bntwiekrlani; vitn Anpnutlmon unit Clitlu in lira Jahrto. Iss3 1893. 

Van Dr 11. Polafaiwaky 

An amuiet i f most pr»grv>a in llw two Miutlurm republic* of Skmlli America with 
ri'canl to exploration and to the eecnomln ilerolnjuuont of ttw eounlris*- 

faUrio. SeotKtk a. liny 10 (1891): SOT-31* Si»-37t. tjrqiuirt. 

TU*i Bull tun AltipLuiirie. By D. It t' muhart, 

Bruil—Minna (lerui LiuirAn 

i >rvnniwi;.v> o Tmballta* 4o CommUflo Geographic*.* n • iixilojrlna do E*udn 
«lc MinnaGerne* pur Ailsu»to de Abren Laconia, Httgnohalru L'lnif*- (.'<>»*- 
m«ki> rfropmplitni < (loJogi n* rfo /.tint' iU ilimut fit nut. JtolHtm 
No Sim 1U x l'4.1'p. 70. Bin dr Janeiro, 1831. 

Bruit—Bio Grande do Sol Iheriag 

IVufm i. UmuJtokm. <i. 18(1834): 337-348,4IKJ-4OT. 453-UJ4. 

Aua tm-lmmi Lctan am I Otar turtm- TtuUskdi In Bk> fimmD do Sul. 

Virn l>r. Hermann ran During lx. Sin Paulo. i( ill, FortmH 
Dr. IUrriuc'* work la* mainly $n the atudy of Him laiian of the Mate of Bia Grande 
do Sol, nml bio autobiographical ortiolo I* terminated by » lint of hi* puhlUhcd 
arititip. 

Colombia—Burnt Cuarro Xnrqucx 

Cartoa Ciujtto Merjuei, Prchiatorin y Yinjet. TianutattTO, Ism Pue.-e*. 

San Aeuitin. K1 I.lnno, Ho.. «tr. 1833. Bogota (I'olmnlita). SUr 
54 X<4. pj*. lit*. /Huttmlitmt fr«n/«t by UW Amtkor. 

An orelueo logical Journal of a tuur through port* of Colotnldo, with noto* on nolite 
imMuut anil belief*. 

Eemndor Cayapnn Jnur ,lu VouM 67 (1831): 101-4 Hi Baiurto. 

Tr>i» Mtiutliicw ehcs lea Indiana < ayapa* (ft-piddLijirc do I'BemdoOt l*ar 
M. Santiago M. Baaurcn, [ngeaieur cirih 

M lU.nim/a joumcy to Iba Cayapot rirrr took place in 101-92. Thi« aeoonnt nf 
It i* iltuitraUd with ootno highly cluinudorittlc group* of natirrm. 

Para—Chncaito B.S.G. lima 3 (1834): 385-878. Batadra 

l*irao Pronnciii do <lincuiti\ par D. Mudcatr. Baaadrc. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Asstxalla—Batlmya. Kaadt 

t\di*r ilia Kiitwiehfil'ing ilsr Anttnilitehon Kiaculmlmpoiitik nctat ainor 
Kinlritan* Otar doa ProLiant dcr Etm.'ul<alin|n.litik in l'hroria uud Pmxi*. 

Von Dr Mon it KandL Berlin, IL Slarurr/Oi. 1834. S»re 0 x <J. pn. 
xxxir. and 'JtJS. 

An amr on the Anolmliun railway pdiry, including an bittnrieal account of tin- 
ertginof the gr.Tcmmvnt ntilwoya of Victoria, and 11m rdat.rv of tho railway ■r*Umj 
In that colony. 


■rw Qdatn Kac g rugo i 

Dn.pauib from HI* Hoiuuir tlu< Admiuirtrat ir of Britith Now Guinea, 
rrpittins the proeewdinsa in r'innn-tlou with thn IMiiiiitalun of the 
BuiimUrr hitw«m tiriliati aud Duteli ,N«w Guinea, lettiit. Sue 13} x »4- 
•Wop*. Prtmnlnl k) (km Aumturf vj Stott /or Ike Coltmitt. 

The lwi» mitp» ao-imi|i«njiiig thi* dnnalrb ibnw: Slap No 1, tho paaition of tli> 
pri iNKit aod of lh» pnit>**d taundary; >Inp Nn 2, tlw ouatl-Une of the dutrlrl 
Inrawdlatrty adjoining tha Beualntcli. and tln> eournc of Uiat rirmr. amended by Sir 
William Jlacgrtigor wo tan mi lea. So« tliia JimrxuU, trot it p. 370. 


Saw Onuua—HsmboMt lay Her. V. 34 (1891): «10-tlU. EaUty 

La lair da Uuml-ddr (Nnnvdle Galiita). Par H. Slerncr* IPEtlrr'y. 

An oetMiitil of the ratplonUlwi* narrivdout by M Blnk, for Uw Dutdi Googranhleal 
S iruty, in New Gmnm Hu IIml fur three mcmtha on Iho ihara of liurutaldt Buv 
■ zaaiiuius th.' •nrrouailtng cunlry aud .tallying ita people. A ak- icb-niap ia rirau 

•hewing Uiuntahll ii*y and tli* Sanurtt l*ki ahirit li« inland fmiu it- ' * 


NEW HIPS. 
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Hew So alt Wales J. S. AtU U (1891): OSt-CH. ls«U». 

The Industrie* uotl pm«TK«-tiTB •trairre of wealth la New South Wile*. 

By the Unn. J. India With Diaeuwioa 

Berth Auitrnli* «"* Hew flcinei TVri. On. JfreUv Berlin 21 (1331): 272 VS? Buses 
Uciwti in N'ord-AtutnUien und N»u Gumna. Von lVi>f, Ur. hie haul 
Stamm, 

Tsnw BttsU. T. n. Tri»h A. 30 OKM)' 410-tTft. Hsddoa. ate 

On ilir Bt'ilejT of Tnrrtr Strutt*. Hr Pmfomia A. C HkUm, W. J, 

SolLu. und <> A. .1. Cole. Plain. 

The paper include* s general ecconnt of the physical feature* of Tones Strait* and 
,4 ju Tolvuie util eoral Islands. it wiU bo referral In olsswliere In the /unreal 


POLAR REGIONS 

Antarctic — A«tm*l Lift. 

Animal Idf* ohwrrad dwriox * Voysse to Antarctic Sea*. Be W 8 
Ilmcr, Naturalist to the Mk Italmna. MReiirintcd. Msv U, ISM, from to* 
iVwveduit,)* of tho ltoTol 5’t.»=i.»l Society of Edinburgh. voi xnj 
Bin x 5} PrtmulM by lli iaMur 

Kan Sea. 


trace 


Peel. 


Polar till i»m». *n Account of a Voyage <ra th« yacht Ilttacalhra. Bt 
ilitlen Pw»L With a Preiser by Urn Marques* of Initferiu and A>u. and 
Oontnliutiona by I apUlii Joseph Wiggina end Frodurick <K J*uk*or.. 
London. Edward Arnold. 1834 Sir* I) x 8, pi>. rrii. ami 211. Jfurp. 

Pori rail, mml IlhutmtiM*. Prim UW PruraUi by 0 Li I’uWiaW. 

A phuumlitlf written Uttle book, gltitur a lively picture of tho lint vacht tovage 
through tlie Kara Sea. The author amt iu-r hot- h wen* Hi* Aral Udtre who have 
t ravened the ruturo »ra-routo to Siberia, end >b» hue given a mat creditable account 
■4 hit apniiMd. 


KATHESCATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOOBAPHT. 

Astronomy. /. Hiinaiutrr (?A (ISS5): 211 225. Wrfr. 

Astruucmy in Rotation to Geography. Ily Mr Tkto* Weir. 

Atmosphere laafley. 

Smilliw-tiUn Contribution# to Knowledge, 1831. Tho Internal Work <4 
th.. Wind By & P. Langley. Washington, WHO. Sian 13J x 10. IT-23. 

Plain. 

Tbi. memoir abow* that wind l» not a uniformly motinjr sum* of air. but consuls of 
■nooewivo lirief jmlautioos giring a potentiality of •* Internal work“ by mean* of which 
not unli naj tusfljr of tko pJionodum* uf a *nhoc bJrd U p xplmnni. but tuitabty cut)- 
strncti d fly ing-rnnchlnee might bs sustained and prnfcllnl through tun air. 


NEW MAPS. 

By J. Colon, Map Carder. B.O.S. 

EUROPE. 

Brighten. Bartholomew. 

Plan of Brighton from the Ordnance Surrey. Scale 1-7 Inchiu to a mile. 

W. 1L Smith A Son’s aerie* of Befared Ordnance Map* tor Tuurifta. By 
J. Bartholomew, uuu London, Vf II. Smith * Son. Pric* U, mounted 
ua rialk. Prnm-Uni by Jtfrssce. J. Dartbalamaw <t tV 
Till* map belongs to Bartholomew 1 * reduced Ordnance Surrey eerie*; It is Tory 
clearly drawn, awl the height* above wleicl are gleeu. It 1* aarompanliid by an 
index, by the aid of which any street ran bo readily found. 

e*masy. X&nigL tmn l a tidcn A xftttkmv 

Karto de* ItoutaeUcu Ruichoa Scale 1: UW.OOO or 17 *UL mile* to an 
Inch, ilomnuzogehon von dar Kart»gr. Abthollang <W KnoigL Preuss. 
Lnndoe Aufnatime. 1831. Sheet*:—15, Laiumbuni! in Pom; 122. eniir*v 
hm; I. Pwn; 124. Sebirslb*in; 125, Polain; 220, Artie-aide; 300, Bnk; 

Ml. Freiburg i Brcugan. Price 1*50 marks encA thett. 
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NSW MAI'S. 


Bmbolonuw. 

Uartbnlmnaw'* Reduced Ordtuara- Sorvey of Scotland. Seals l: 

ur 2 *Ul. mil** to mi iurh. New Serie*. Short 1C. Btxma; and lUitir 

AthuU. J. Bartholomew A Co, Edinburgh. 1834. PWee 2l, mounted no 

cloth, Proonlnt by the fwAfi«W». 

Tliif map la • reduction find the Ordnanoo Survey; it 1» contoured and < iropwpUknlly 
rvdtuimL All nii on* of eownronicatioo an very clearly airmen. Main drtvinc road* 
art roloatad brown: other road* aro abnwn Irjr double tinea, and railroad* by a thick 
I,lack lma; tcctpatiU, Iwidlu rood*, anil pariah boumiariu* aro alao ludinaleiL 
Scotland Collin*. 

Twalro Chart* of tba Tidal Strr»mv on tba Went f..*»t of So-llati l, by F 
Howard Collin*. Loodirn, J. D. Potter, 1834. />«'<• 5*. Pr**auf«<( bp 

lit Jmlkar. 

Thla alia* contain* twelve chart* of the woat ixwat of Scotlaml, on which l ho 
direction* of the Ihlal atreaat* front Cap* Wrath to Wlptnn Bay at all htatra of the tide, 
and upon ant day of the year, or* tl»i«n by arrow*, which Imre been jiUeed in arwird- 
anr« with the infommlt'-n contained in the Atiruiralty Sailing Direction*, the Thin 
Table* f,,r the llritinh and Inch Putt* 1894, and Archibald Smith'* taper in the 

Co*.t „r 


TaMea tor the llrhl*h and Irtab l unB, IKIH, and Arcbibaltl Smitln taper 
Pnvntiinat of the Royal Society, “On the Tidal Current* on the WVat C 
Scotland." Full directum* arc gitvu at the t'criimiii" «1 the alia* fur tlm nun 


which thn churl* can I* ttard. 


Brittah Sosth Afrtoa 


ATB 1 CA. 


lunitnrr in 


Stanford. 


Stanford 1 « Map of Bn I lab Booth Africa. Seal* I- 313 

rtaL mile* to on inch. E Stanford, London, 1831. PrtarnUd by the 
Pmblither. 

In thi* aup all the political diviaioB* am ahowtt, anti thn rsflwaya hare Itecn 
brought np to dale- The blight* aro givim in fmL It la clearly drawn, and 1* a umful 
map tor general rvfonanc*. 

Upper Congo Region Comet 

Geceuretiacba CUmicht de» SSdlkiien Teile* Joe Kongo-Gebli to*. Xoeb 
uignnen Anfnahman geteishtut »oo l>r. J. Gvnot. Bale I: 2,000,taxi 
or 31 *4 aUt. milt * to an inch. 4 Pntcnnann* Gougraphische Mitteilungro,' 
Jdnpuipat, 1834. Tafrl 10 Jusltt* IVrtlira, Gotha. 

W*«t Africa. 0*ographl*al Society of B»rLLn. 

Cbcreudit di r Raiaewcge tier deatacbcn Kamnrun-Expedition, 1833-1894, 

Bole 1 : 3,000,000 or 473 a tot, mile* to nu inch. GeeelUchatl fhr 
Erdhnndn m Berlin. Sit rung mm 7, Juii, 1831. Prorated by I ho 
titorrayhicol Society of fit rim 

AMERICA. 

Argentina Republic. Xovao da La Plata. 

Mapa do la Provitinia da Catamaran. oonuniklu eocnn da to* rrcoxtdcwy 
obaervneianea pcnlobaie* hcehaa on ha «Eoa 1887-90 pot Gunardo Lange, 
lngcnlrro, director tie la Bencion Tnpognifica del Mima, y dihnjado por 
Kuriquo Drdnriiiuix, CartOgro/o, director da in Srooiau Cartogririra ii«l 
niiemo Eatablrcimienla. 1833. Beale 1 :500.000 or 7'8 itat. edit* to an 
inch. Mnira do let Clata. 4 ‘licet*. Prtatmtod bp fA» Oirwinn of tk a 
Ifaanua if La Philo. 

Tlii* mop lift* bona compiled from the lataat official doenment* amt ntrrvy*. Tim 
impertiinoa of each town i* imlicotrd by the artnbol employed to mark it* poaition, all 
railway* In operation, a* well aa there which am projected, aro laid down, and the 
iwaiticca of apnngs, mar* tea. and mlna* am indicated. Caro ha* been tuken to lav 
down all bonndariw accurately, and a nolo i* given in which mentiun ia made of all 
th* anlhotiUc* con*idled ia the ronatroctiou of tho niap. An Inart of the northern 
part of Catamarca la given on a email*? acaln. 

Cnited Stale*. Band. HcMally * Co. 

Kond, McNally A Ca'a Indexed County and lUilroad Pocket Map and 
Shipper*' Guide of New York (roaje J : #40,000 or 132 ataL mile* to an 
inch) and Penrujlvnuia (acale 1 : "fiWMXl or 12-1 (tab mile* to aa inch). 

Rant!, Melf ally A On, Chicago and Ken Yock, 1834. Per*-le t L l>,. 
Pul'Uohtn through & Stanford, />/. 


SEW MAPS. 
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Stanford. 


MT«. 720 or « 23 
I'nttmUi Itf Ik* 


World 


Stanford'* Genural Mop of the tTnltml Stale*. S.ialn 1 
mt, nu!p% In i*o Iru-h L i^uofiinl, laMulnO, l£)l. 

P*UMtr. 

wmit 

Hmith 

WcHTtrkelttakarWV Entworfon ron A. Herrioh C-*rl FlKmrnliu,-'* G«r*- 
roHiurt.n Nc. 31. .Viuatorint-lWut 1 : MMOfi 00 or 1H ^ 

isob. Ilruok und TriUj too Owl Fluiunilng la Ulogon. Frio* mark I -<0. 

Hmonctl Geography Sthndn 

Atla* do fiA<vT»pHt(! nViUriqao- Otmagu oontr until 34 sraodoa Carte* 
doubt** «iu omifonrs, nccorapasni-ea d’nn f*rtl« Hl^irUjw an l*H <1 uu 
ttrurvl nombre do Carfe* da Bit all, Vignir., Ihosrrannnfo. oto. Par nm- 
Rfnnino do Profoemnr* e» do SnranU atm* la direction OMrTortiqM do 
F. Scbrukr. direct* nr Ora Imran* cwiottrapln.int. de UlOwWa HarhelU 
e»C“. Putin.Bwdwtto ctC*. 1894. Livraiactv /Yfra l/r. jOc. 

(iy fJnf Pvblitkm 

She. I 10 eoetal.:» map* ..f Urn Roman psaae-abm* in HO ac. ami 90 a c., tin. Uarauii 
World and the Muilnrtan World at tile tunc of the Cumbrian InTaaum. and Uin Orio nt 
at tliu lime <.f SlitlirilaU* Sheet 22 it a map tliowhijr th* 1***”«"> ■* 
amt the pmgrea* of France, with three inaeta of Franco hi Idl X ilW and 
Short 41 U a map of ( antral and Wralant Germany tn 1798. with tratola of tbn 
ecclraiMilcal prim-ip-,title* in 1780. and the froo-citlr* foe 1 ' A* n*nol with Ibi. 
.ilia*, each map It are«ropanl«.l by well-written hlatarirad n.rlea. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty Chant Hydrographic Departmant. Admiralty. 

Churl* and Flan* pnMWird nt tba llydmRraphin Iv.partnumt, Admiralty, 

May and .turn.'. ISM. l’rttmlnl by lA* IlylmjrvyJtif fVjxtrtnum/, 

.hlmiraUji 

14*14 m — 2U5 England, wctl tout Ht iini Strait. C» Ol 
53(Kt m = 14 Norway. »nl enaat Appreneln** to Bergen. 

2<XIl in = l’7:t Wliito *r»i—Approanhn* to Kan. U 
1770 w = 4 2 Blnrk Mtk Fort «r Lilian, I*. M. 

1774 ra = (l a Spam, *r>ntb-. »*t moatAdra Or Cartagena. 
l»OI tii = 0-j Franco ami Spain, rwth «»»tCapo St BaMMMM 
i_\,Ur. 3*. 

France, roulit n**»l -.—Port of Cette. I*. CJ- 
Greece, entrances u> Corinth Canal —Curt nth mult, 
Kalaraakt Day. 1*. lid . . .. 

1010 m - 07b** ilcditwranonn, Alcma:—Algi.tr to Cape Bangwrol. 
loot* in = 0-23 Mediterranean. Algeria:—Capo Iti to Al^ii r. «*• &*. 

ST7 m = 3-97 Bermuda lalamla: — The Narrow* to Hamilton. 3». 

2141 ni = 10 Newfonmllainl,»ouih-wn»t court:—Indian Harbour to t.ap« 

JJjy 3#. 

•*l»:l ui-= 0-5 Madaraarar, wral coaal:—Neti Aodrlanmitarika (Crab 
I- Un.!), to Mnnannnoka Feint ■ lllack Faint), lb. fid. 

£55 m = rarimu. Somnlra. -rat oorart : -Banlak Ulnml* and adjacent 
coaet of Sumatra, 'rapannll Hay, and Palo Ma n — U r, 
Tapanult harbour, Tnpna Ko*uL U. Qd. 

UWI ra = 3-SH5 ('him*, H."»B Konpr-Taitatn Bay. la ^1- 
:tSlta = 0 0 Auriralta. north eoaatI buraday lalnnd harbour. li.Cd. 

2010 at = 0-3 Auatrnlia. enat eawrt ;-Capa Oretmllo to Capa kork 

**# 1}^, 

1201 I'lnui on Urn Court of ChilePlan adde.1. Blanco 

Enr&iftda. . 

1454 Aoeboragca in Alaalra Now Plan, CharnuffiJri linrbaar. 

J. V. Vttttr, uytal. 
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2,'ttt Flan ivf sp. | 
prcariuii to Bee¬ 
son nil till* nhect. I 

2005 Plan of |V)rt 
of Cette ou thii 
ihevt. 

am Patamo* 


(Welled Irf 

New Chart. 

Approaches to Boraeu. 


Capo lUm. 

St>7 Th* Narrow* to j 
Ireland Inland. 

OUU Tho wirtcru , 
mast of Mula- 
gascar. from Mur¬ 
derer*'Hay to Cap* 
HI. Vincent. 


New plan 
Port of Otto- 
to ^ New Plan. 

Ca|w 8L Sebastian In C-.'llu. 
New Plan. 

TUo Narmwa to Huaiitua 


New Chart. 

Nnai AndrUumiUrika (Crab talnn l V to 
Monanuaului Point (Blank Point) 


X*. 


2303 


n«7 


1*01 

807 


2 Fit 


355 Aocborarm on I .. 

lli# Vtll i< tif 

Sumatra. | Aindiorage* on the west eaail of Sumatra- 835 

1S»I Pino of Ihraxort Bond on till* ibcei, 

850 Plan of Tom man, or L'ru Island, on tUU *br*t 

Cham that tax* racaiTKj Important Correction!. 

Nu. WOn England, (outh eoa*t:—Southampton Water. 2011 England, 
snnlli c>atatPortsmouth Harbour If.I England, wroth mast 
Approaches to i'almimth. H8| Scotland. uul mart:—Hirer T«y. 232S 
Norway;—Chrirtlaiwind to Sindh. 2253 lUltte -Hirer Drinm, from 
thn maiUtrvul to town «f Iligw. 213# Denmark: - Apprnaobc* totboGrOa 
Sound and tho Stdr Strom. 13GT GreeceCdrintU Biy atui Irtl.mci. 

1M!> Africa, north carat;—Appr aclir* to Urnri-rt. 1881 Afri--*, north 
martllciirert lake*. fWU North Atlantic OmanBermuda UluncD. 

2282 Arctic Ocean and Greenland Sea. 2380 Culw, narteni portion. 1IS80 
Gulf of Mexico:—Cwrti of Leu liana end Team from the MtaaUaippi 
river U» DoquilUi Cerrndo*. 2831 Gulf of Mexico Teranior Uituur. 
Approaches to Vera Cru«. 1927 Central America:—Corinto harbour 
(Port Kcalejo). Arahitla anehtmisp- 2689 North America, wert (unit:— 

Haro and ItaMrio MraiU 1W2 North Amiuioa, w.rt mostFraser 
rtvir anil lliirnud Inlet 1544 Aleutian Inland*:—Kadiak It laud to 
Sigtnun l*Und. 10B*». Madsgwa'arAnchorage* on tbn coait of Mada- 
*a ecar. 40 India, w*»t coast —Karachi iiurbnor. 737 India, weal cnaat; 
—Sheet 3; AmaU Island to Knndari. 257S Sulu 07 Mi:idr, ties, 
•astern part. 2 . 11 . Philippine lilandt:—Between SL Bonmrdlm, and 
Mindoro Straits, with adjacent ulanda 1270 China:—Appronebc* to 
Clwmulphoanchorage, loll Hu»Un Tartar; K:»trrn Ikwporo*Strait. 

836 Anchorage* in Now lie hr idea IiUnds 1730 Pacific :—Samoa or 
Navigator Island* 

J. D. Pctlrr, oytnL 

S Atlantic and V. Pacific Ocean:. C.S Hydrographic Office. 

1’ilot Charts of the North Atlantia and Norlh Pacific Oceana f.n Jolv, 

1RH. Puhlsbod uimtldy at the Hydrographic Office, Unreau uf Naviga- 
tinn, Washington, DC. r'liarle* D Kigitoo, Commander UJi. Nnry, 
Ilydntrrupher. PrwMafeil b» ll.t UJ3. J/jrdroi;njj4w- Ojlrz. 

7 K0T0O RAPES, 

Morocco. Howard 

38 Ph<>t»graplu of Motoooo, taken by Emno Howard, E*q. Prewafcd hi, 
deal Umntrtl, lU'j. 

TbU t» a very nice wiri-i of photograph! containing characteriitlc vie*! taken by 
Mr. B*me Howard in Morocco. They Mnbraec ammrj ami bulldinc* m Twnrtcr 
Moran, Ti l nan. Ksa. Mi-knurl, and other pUce*. 

N.B.-It would greatly add to tho value of the collection of Photo- 
graphs which haa been wstabUebed in tho Map Hoom, if all tho Fellows 
of tho Society who lmvo taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will bo 
acknowledged. Should tho donor have purchased the photographs. It 
will be usoftxl tor reference if the name of the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA.* 

By J. W. OBSGORT, D.Sc., F.O.8., of the British Uuaouni iNat Hist). 

L. IXTtlOBUCnoX. 

Is an examination of a map of Africa, one of Uu> tlat points likely to 1*' 
noticed is the nuinWrr ami sixo of iU great lakes, tho exploration of 
which hns been tho greatest stimulus to African travel since Uio 
ilisroveTy of the source* of the Nile ami the course of tho Outgo. Any¬ 
thing beyond a nu»f casual examination of «bc map show* that the lakes 
are all grouped in the eastern tropical region, ami that they are Imre 
developed in two forms. There are those, such as the Nyanea and lake 
Moore, which are round in shape and have low shores, and those which 
are long and narrow in eliape and have high precipitous shores, such 
aa Tanganyika, Nyasa, aud Raw*' Narok (Lake Rudolf;, Further 
examination, moreover, shows that the lakea are not distributed ha|>- 
huwml, but on a certain definite plan. Thi loug one* are arranged in 
two lines, which pas* one on either side of the Nyanza and meet at the 
north cod of Rawo Narok; thence a line of lake-dotted low land, in 
places below the level of tho sea, runs up to tli- Red Sea. Bat tho Red 
Son itself presents exactly tho same typo of structure; it is long and 
narrow, and, excluding some strip* ofcoast depoelto, has similarly high, 
stoop shores. From it* northern end the (lulf of Akalss leads to another 
valley, margined by deep high walls, anJ travelling along it wc oomo to 
another lake aituatod in u deep depression, and a riror in a long narrow 
valley. These are the lk)ad Sea und Jordan valley, which continue tho 
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typo of structure of the East African lake chain, till it ends off in the 
deserts of Northern Syria. 

From Lebanon, then, utmost to the Cape there rnns n deep ami com¬ 
paratively narrow valley, margined by almost vortical aides, and occupied 
either by the sea, by salt steppeB and old lake btiaiitH, and by a series of 
over twenty lakes, of which only ono has an onllet to the sea. 'I’his is 
a condition of thing* absolutely uuliko anything else on tbo surface of 
tbo earth. It is, therefore, only natural to inquire wbetbur this great 
valley consists merely of u aeries of independent busins formed by 
depression or oraaiou. tbo linear arrangement of which is but an aocident, 
or whether it is all due to u common cause, which formed a great earth 
crack or depression at some comparatively recent period of the earth’s 
history. All along this valley the natives have legends of great change* 
iu the structure of tlio country. The Arabs tell us that the Hed Sioa is 
simply wutor that did uot dry up after Xosli’s deluge: tho Somalis say 
that when jheir ancestors crossed from Arabia to Africa there wan a 
land cuuueoUott across the straits of Buhrl-Mutidi b. Tho natives of 
1'jiji have a folk-loro that goes bank to the time whan tbo lake of 
Tanganyika was uot; while in tbo extreme north, there are tho Iwtte.r, 
or rather more widely known, but less definite legends of the destruction 
of Sodom ami Gomorrah. 

It may L« objected that if a valley such os tho one suggested could 
ha Ye been thus foinied, why are there no others of a corresponding size 
and arrangement ? Many such valleys ore known in America, where, 
<.</., the Yoscniitu cun only be explained os due to the sulttideuco of tho 
orographic block that formed tho floor or tho valley. These cases, 
however, are much shorter. The nearest approach in sire con probably 
hi found on the umou, whose clefts ur rills no doubt represent long 
steeply walled valleys, and prcsuut to us much the same aspect as thi* 
East African valley would do to any inhahitauta in our satellite. Not 
the least interesting of the points raised by the African-Red-seo- 
Jntdun depression, is tho possibility that it way explain the nature of 
tho*<' lunar clefts which have so long been a pusxle to astronomer*. 

Though the mala feature* in the geography of must of this line of 
depression is now fairly well known, our in formation os to the geology 
of the African part is extremely limited, and is bused mainly on the 
study of odd pebble* and fragments brought home by travellers. When, 
therefore, the offer was made to in« to accompany as geologist on 
expedition across the Hurana-Galla country to Basso Karok. and north 
acnaw Somaliland to Berbers, I whs naturally eager to accept it. On tho 
kind recommendation of Sir William Flower and Itr Woodward, tho 
trustee* of tho British Museum generously granted me the necessary 
have of absence. 

This expedition, however, unfortunately collapsed threo marches 
from tim coast. 1 wa» extremely reluctant to return to England 
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without having done something In rejuiy for tlu* wasted time, and I 
resolved to mnke a second effort to resell the lino fur the study of which 
I had gone to Africa. Too much of my tcu and a half mouths* leave 
<>f absence hud ta-eu spent on the Tans fur it still to be pcasihle to reach 
Basso N'orok; moreover, the small force which my limited resources would 
allow me to employ would have been quite inadequate for the traverse of 
the country of the Wasnk. I resolved, therefore, to attempt to reach 
the highest jmrt of the volley of subsidence between Lake* Nnivasba and 
Ilaringo. os the map* suggested that thogeological structure of this valley 
might bo worked out even tatter there, than on the shores of the great 
northern lake—Basso Nnrok. In this opinion 1 was strengthened by a 
letter from Professor K. Sues*. 

As I could not wait far any inatrnmniti to ta scut out, even from 
Komtay, 1 was compelled to start with u jnost inadequate geographical 
equipment; this consisted only of u prismatic compass, an Abney level, 
a Walkin'* clinometer, an aneroid graduated only to 21 inches, an<l two 
boiling-point thermometers. For the last I have to thank my friend 
Mr. Bennett Stanford. I wus, howover, encouraged to ponsevoro by tho 
conniilcrutioii llmt I could, after my return, use the maps of the Kailway 
Survey os a taae, and work from these by dead reckoning, accepting 
Von Hob mil's determinations of tho position of Kenya. This, of course, 
i* not scientific geography, hut it seemed better to work on by this 
rule-of-thumb method rather than abandon geographical exploration 
altogether. 

1 should hero like to express my’ thanks to the friends who kindly 
helped mn to or gnu ire my caravan or to ease tho way. Foremost 
amongst those am Messrs W. II. Harris and J. Bennett Stanford, two 
mmntars of tho original expedition. They did everything that men 
could do to raise it after its collapse: and when they found that I wo* 
going on alone, they helped me in every possible way, and gave too a 
most generous present fioin the stores of the former cxjuxlition. To 
Mr. J. R. W. Piggott, the Administrator of Mombasa, 1 am greatly 
indebted for his kind hoapitulitv during my first stay there, and for 
much valuable advice and help. To L»rs. Macdonald and Mackinnon 

and Mr. C. W. Hobley 1 also have to oxprens my best thanks_to the 

two firet for somo medical stores and information ; and to the loal, who, 
aa head of tho transport office in Mombasa, gave mo much help in 
fitting out and selecting trade goods. The officers of the British Kant 
Africa Company's inland stations at Mm-bako# and Kikuyu, ri*. M-.ssra. 
Ainsworth, Parkins, and ITall, also gave me the kindest assistance 
whnu jrmaiug through the stations in their care. Dr. Charter* and 
Mr. Watson of the Scottish Misaion at Kihwcxi, and Mr. George Wilson, 
tho engineer of Sir William Mackinnon’# road, both helped mu roost 
generously with food, when I should otherwise hare been unable to 
procure It. Nor must I forget my headman, Omari ben IZaiuadi, In 
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wb0M pluck and energy and splendid devotion the expedition one* 
most of whatever success it may have had. 

II. Tor. Roirrx asi« Lt'f or Court. 

In the first expeditiun we landed at Lama, and crowed from that 
inland to the mainland at Mkonumbi. A night's march to the east, 
through grans land with baobabs and forests or hyphwnu palms, brought 
ua to the historic town of Wltu; by another two marohon, at first ucross 
country, and then over the atepjiea and allnvlil plains of the 
Tana, we reached Xgatami, whore seven weeks lator the exjredition 
was disbanded. In the return march, Jlr. Harris and I descended the 
right bank of the Tana toOollianti, and thunoo to the ooaat at Marareni. 

].assing on onr way the npper marshes of the Khilifi river near Kurawu. 
Another march took na to Mauibrui, and a rest there aff.ir.lod this 
opportnnity for a visit to the red sanlhills of Mngarioi. Slelimll is 
another short march along the coast, and Mombasa four days to the 
south of this. 

The second expedition left Momlusa on the afternom of March 23, 
1893. It consisted or foity-one memliera, rix. a headman Omari ben 
llamadi, fonr Askaris, thirty-three porter a, a cook, a tout-boy. and rayralf. 
Though I waa suffering from a severe attack of fever at the time, we 
started next day on onr march fur Macbakoe. We travelled ma Taro, 
Manugn. Nduru, the Voi route lo Jidi, and thenoe to Txavo, whore the 
river was in full flood. Crowing this, wo made fur Kibwezi and Nwtoi, 
whore wo entered the Iveti mountain*, which wo traversed till beyimd 
Muuhaku*. Thence wo crossed the Kapte plains and through the forests 
itud of Uklktiyu to Fort Smith at KabctL Rising steadily 

through woody uplands, we struck tho edge of tlw great valloy of sub¬ 
sidence— the Uraben of Professor Suess—on the summit of tho Kikuyu 
fault scarp. A steep descent of about 80" foot brought us to tho flour 
of the valley by the finaao (rivur) Kedong. Continuing northward, 
we fullowed the valley or great meridional rift to the ridge that crouua 
it north of Lake Baringo. We kept cloae to the east wall, leaving the 
track at Miviruni, and reaching Baringo by a new route past a small 
lake, the namo of which 1 find to bo Kibibi, and along the cast shore of 
Lake Lumguta (*yn. I- llannington). 

During tho journey numerous branch excursions were made to 
examine tho walls of the Man escarpment on the wi-st, and thu Kikuyu 
and Laikipia fault »carpa on the oast. 

Leaving Njomp* Mdogo on Jane 6, wc started cast-south-east on to 
Laikipia, and, keeping along the western side of this plateau, struck 
for tho groat valley, which I expected to find between tho mountains 
called Doenyo Kinungop and Docnyo Uoyito and tho Abcrduro 
mountains. We crowed the ground whereon Iluhnol bus placed this 
range, and entered tho north-eastern end of Ukikuyu in the upper part 
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of the Thngana nr Su^nnn valley. Two days' march from this took tut 
to the west foot of Uio mountain Kenya, about uu hour and a liulfa walk 
from Teleki’a camp at Ndoro. Our camp there was used as tho base of 
operations on Kenya, till the exhaustion of our food-supply ootupolled tie 
to rctnrn again to Ukiktiyu. Wo travened this country to tho south, 
till we descended from its rolling uplands on to tho lava plains of the 
Tana, near Mantnga. Wo crossed the Tana—there known os the Kiro- 
nima—just above its confluence with the Tbika-Thika, and followed 
this river over the “Xyika” steppes, and through tho gorges of tho 
northern Iveti mountains, on tn the plains of the AthL Crossing both 
rivers near tlmnjavi. wo rotnrued to Maciiakoa riVl the Kavaliikl valley. 
1'henco by the Knptti plains and tho hill country of ftlakn, we reached 
Xwui, and retraced out steps to Txavo. There we diverged to the 
east, down tho Sahaki valley till Ivluw the freod-»L*vo settlement of 
Makongoui. A last march of four days over the hills of Qiriama, through 
1 uladdya, M wailto, and Hi bo, took us to Momlmaa, where we arrived on 
Saturday, August 19, having covered 1S00 mile* in four days less than 
five mouths. 

The list of camps in the Appendix show* the route more iu detail, 
unil will bo more convenient of reJermioo to any who may have occasion 
to refer to tho collections made during the expedition, especially as the 
paper ia not written in a narrative fimu. 

HL The Physical Feammlr* <■» iuk Dismcr. 

The geographical structure of itritish Hast Africa may be repre- 
«-utcd as composed of seven rones running roughlj north and south, 
and approximately parallel to one another. These seven rones or belts 
consist of three mountain ranges and four plains or plateaux. 

The first of tho mountain system*, both iu time am! proximity u> 
tho coast, is tho range which may he regarded us the African *• Urge- 
birge,*’ as it must have formed tho primitive axis of the oantinont, once 
extending from the Itrukensberg of Natal to the Sholia mountains of 
Abyssinia, and per haps oven to the A lml>d mountains of Egypt. 

In Hritiah and tierman East Africa this primitive axis of the 
continent is less perfectly preserved than elsewhere, and it is often 
buried under vast volcunic piles, such as those of Konya and Kiiirna 
Njaro. The principal representatives of this range consist of tho 
Vgwfino and Pare mountains on the south side of tho Angto-Uonnun 
boundary; of the gneiss mountains of Ilnra. Taita, and Ongiilea,* the 
numerous “bare hills" of the Hailway Survey uti tho plains of Kikum- 
buliu and west of the Xdangi river, end of Bwinzuu, east of Kibwexi. 
Farther north the line is continued by tho gnoissoee and schistose 
dome of the Iveti mountains itud thr gneiss ranges of Itlidmbo, Voruni, 

* TUc Kyutu tuouniuiiM of the Kiiisny Survey. 
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tiud t.'hangabubu on the south margin of Eastern Ekikuyu. Hera tin- 
guttisa billa disappear below llio lavas ami agglomerate* of Dkikuyu and 
Kenya; but north of this it again appears in the Doonyo lol Deika, the 
Lordgbi mountains, and General Matthew's chain, and fusees northward 
Into regions geologically <fuite unknown. The continual recurrence of 
•t*op bare •• bognluck " hills of gneiss, and tho remarkable ponristoncc in 
the north and south foliation and characters of tho rveka, show that 
thev tro port of a common chain. This has, however, been lowered 
snd broken by prolonged denudation, and is now breached by all the 
larger rivers of this part of the African ooonteralope. It is the third 
mountain system to the west that at present forms the main wntar- 

V • *** ■* 4 * - * •- ’*1 , 

Tin 1 «-<'r.'>nd mountain system is liettor known from tho sire of its 
two must famous peaks. Kilims Njaro and Konya, As is nsual with 
volcanic cones, tho mountains of this aeries are distributed more 
sporadically than those of the former, ami so are not so important as far 

the drainage of the country is concerned. Tho principal mountains 
are arranged in a meridional lino from Kilixna Njaro to Kenya and to 
Mount Lnlall «m the east side of Basso Narok (Lake Rudolf), The 
Theuka atul Kvulu * mountain!- occur along this lino Ixrtwecn the two 
first mountaina; 1 was not, however, able to visit them, and thus cannot 
say whether they belong to tho name period or eruption or to a later one 
along the old line. The latter 1* not unlikely, as a parallel aeries of 
later date rnua np the meridional rift. The two principal mountaina of 
this scries occur at points where the meridional line is traversed by one 
st right angles to it; thus an the parallel west or Kenya are Sottima 
and Longonot, ami on that through Kibo- tho later peak of Kilima Njare 
—are Mawenzi and Mount Merit. 

It is important to notice that the principal riven that hare their 
sources on these mountains rise on the western slopes, and flow round 
thoir flanks to the east. 

The third mountain liolt, though the most important in Eastern 
African geography, does not include any very conspicuous peaks, and 
is overahadowod in popular estimation by the famous snowclad 
smntni t» of the volcanic rune. This chain must once lutve been a great 
anticlinal or arch, extending from tho Xyasa uu the south to the Afar 
region of Abyssimaun the north ,- ita summit then formed the main water- 
parting that separated the drainage into the Indian and the Atlantic 
ocean*. A similar anticlinal may have- existed fnrthcr to the west in 
the Equatorial region; it prehahlv diverged front tho more direct one 
in tho neighbourhood of Lake Nyasa, and curving round to the west 
af tho Xyanza, and passing through Tanganyika, Lutan and Mwutan 
Nzigr. reunited with tho mailt axis to the nurthof Basso Xarok. Between 


* Ttir itugnloa luountAQt of the Survey. 
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these two line* wu included the urea formerly’ only of internal drainage, 
lint now opening to the Congo and the Nile. That thin third xono in 
nut now rewognirod as a distinct mountain range m duo to the fact that 
tha centra of thw arch has fallen in. forming one of thorn valley* of 
•ulwidence with luog. steep, parallel walla which Professor Sacs* has 
called M Gralsm." The famous Yascmito valley may he taken aa » 
well-known typo of these •* rift Talleys," on they may conveniently la 
called. 

The trip* of the walls of this valley atilt form the water-porting, the 
streams on the cast stupe going U» the Indian Oocau. and those on the 
west to the Cong., or the Nile; but letweeu tlto walls am a series of 
rivers which flow into lakes which, except in the single case of the 
Nyasa, have no nutlets to the sea. 

The fi/ur remaining rune* ara plains and plateaux which constitute 
the greatest superficial extent *>f the country. The first and low tret of 
those is that which is known to tho Swahili as the “ totnbaruri “ nr 
coastal plain which occurs all along the shore between La mu and Mom- 
huso, except fir a narrow strip between the eotuarita of tho lvhiiifi and 
Tiikaauuga. This coast rone is formed iu tho muni of raised coral rock 
and cemented coral soul, ami is covered by sund-dnase, raised UiacheK 
and u re<I aoil of wind-borne ipiartriaiu sand. This tract of country i* 
generally extremely fertile and well cultivated, ami ia tho grout fruit¬ 
growing distriot; it support* dense groves of {alms, orchards of man¬ 
goes, oranges, and limes, and extensive ehaintuis of pineapples, cotton, and 
coflm. It is from those that tho leading Arabs of the coast have in tlto 
post derived their wealth. 

The width of tho temborari varies considerably. At Mombasa it ia 
only abont two miles wide: at Tnkaaungu it i* completely cut out by 
the red sandhills, which here slope steeply to the sea: at MoUndi it has 
widened considerably, and from there to Lanin averages about 10 miles 
across. 11 is deeply indented along the coast by sinuous estuaries which 
branch repeatedly; the creeks thus formed often unite with those of the 
next cstnorv, and thus islands are cut ofT from the mainland. Thus have 
been formed the island of Mombasa and tho lot mu Archipelago. 

The passage from tho temborari to tbo high inland plateau is in 
places well matkod, but at other times it is somewhat indefinite, ns a 
series of foothills leads gradually from one to tho othur. Tho formor is 
well aeon north of Frerotown, where thorn is a single steep alope from 
the tow coastal plain to the plateau of liibe at tho level of over 800 feet 
The second condition is typically found west of Momhnsa, where there 
is a slight rise from tho Makapo firry to tho sham las of Chumgdtnwe 
at tho height of 200 feet Beyond this lies a well-watered undulating 
upland covered with shiunbaa, with numerous groves of {alius and {don- 
tains, largo mongo orchards, and extensive fields of dry rice, maize, and 
mtama (dhurra). The country Is formed of Jurassic shales and sandstones. 
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with souio beds of limestones, und with these are associated thick masses 
of red Bands and sandstones. 

In other districts the soft Jurassic beds have been either entirely 
removed or loft only as a series of low ronudod hills, such as the three 
to the north of Freretown. which are known as li Xgoa Mombasa ** (Ki- 
•wahili), or *' Corea Mombasa " (Tortuguose). To the west of these is a 
low estuarine plain, from which rises tho steep slo|K> of the groat inland 
plateau. Further north the Jurassic bods have disappeared entirely, a* 
tlm hills of the red sand and Carboniferous sandstone scries reach tho 
«ea, and the temborari rises gradually into the higher platoon. 

Tho Xyika, tho second plateau, is in striking oontrast to tbo lower or 
foot plateau both in character and exteut. It i* bounded on the cast by 
the edge of a steep escarpment, tho summit uf which is usually at the 
height of about 800 feet; thence it extends to the west as tho vast barren 
sandy steppe* which Mijwunte the mountains Tram the sea. Tho soil is 
red arid ipisrUxac, water is scarce except in the rainy season, and the 
vegetation consists in the main of loose mimosa scrub. With tho excep¬ 
tion of occasional oases and a uarrow tract on either side of tho rivers 
that traverse it, tlm whole country is uninhabited. As some distinctive 
name is needed for this belt or oountry, tho uorne ♦* Xyika " has gradually 
corns into use.* 

A* fares British Rial Africa is concerned, the Xyika extends through¬ 
out tho wlmlu eon u try from north to south, bring hr ok on only by a 
narrow l»ilt on cither side of the Tana and Sabaki. It* main western 
limit is at the foot of the gneiss hills of the primitive mountain axis; 
hut in places where this ha* boon broken through, or where it i* only 
represented by isolated Wse* such a* Bwinziu. the Xyika extend* 
farther west to thn frrtilo plains of the next roue, or to the haae of the 
mountains of thn volcanio chain. 

West of the Xyika, and generally separated from it by the primitive 
iiionnlain axis, are the Ural of the aeries Of high platcanx which form 
the great glaring lands of the interior, and for whioh the Masai name 
of lUngntan may be generally applied. Tho moat important of them* 
is that known as thn “ Kstplo " plains, which stretched nnrthwnrd from 
Kilima Xjaro between the Ongalca, Kynlu, and Iveti mountains to tin- 
cast, and tho mountains of Matnmbato, Musaininni, Xgun go Bag**, an l 
Kikuyn on the west. It thus include* the plains that border the upper 

• As Ibr. reentry Is » dUtinaiis* rfooprspblral typr.lt certainly seems brst to ailept 
.mac natire ntmo asalucno* to * pruiris’’ or “ liitidm.’’ “ Njiks," r« t « UnjiVa,” really 
mans tho cur.try ft tbs Wsiinka, bet tbr Bov. W. E Tsyl.s usa It Is bis KMSIti- 
jrna VcnbuUry for ••desert,’* ahlrli is probably a Swahili use of the word. " VnW 
la KJChncsa it spptied to tbo sum. tout of country, but Air. Tnrtnr informs ins that 
it there HUSKS - lifted op.“ sad |wrbi>t« wss pi sen to It owiup to Us elrtation, sml 
Nyilai may bare originally recant the same “ I'uri ” tnitflil bo muss cnnvrtly sdopkd. 
as bitb tho Wsnysinwesi sad Swahili use it for a scrubby plain, wbll* tlis Kl-tUrtami 
- wvrn” Bight ibs ss U lu-oua “*Upr« " rather than mere desert. 
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At Li, und runs eastward along tho ThLkathiko, interrupted only by a 
few miles of sandy Nyika, till it muses tbo Kirorutua and ends at tba 
hill land of East Ukikiivti. Duo north of this, and separated from it 
by tbo txmrpnratively narrow stretch of Ukikuyu, is thu high plateau of 
Luikipia ; this stretches northward from llkikuyu botweau Kenya and 
the Doenyo lot Doika on the cast, and Settima and the edgo of the fault- 
scarp of the great rift-valley on the west, 

A third Ran gat an occur* to tho w«mt of tho rift-valley, and slopes 
•lowly down to tho basin of tho Xynnza. It is known, from tlto eohmr 
of its soil, as Rangatan Nynki, or the “ Red Plain it is traversed by 
tho Guaso Nynki. 

Those Rangatan resemble one another closely in their general scenery, 
which is in striking contrast to that of the Nynki, for their lava soil 
is extremely rich; they retain moisture well, and are in consequence 
covered with rich lung grasw, which, ss it ripens, trims a light golden 
yellow, and from its vast extent reminds one of the great corn-dad 
prairies of Dakota. When thu grasa is low and greeu, the springy turf 
and well-rounded undulations, and steep, narrow, and often dry valleys 
give tho country tho aspect of our chalk-down scenery. It is on these 
plains that, if the experiment of European colonization be attempted, 
th*> best sites for tho first settlements may bo found. 

The last of the eight zones is the m«t remarkable of them all, 
consisting as it does of the floor of the great valley of subsidence which 
runs from Nynsa to Afar, and which in Hritish East Africa extends 
from tho German frontier on Lake Natron to north of Basso Narvik. 
Tho valley nsnally lias a flat, level floor, bounded on either side by the 
escarpments, or more correctly the fault-scarps, of Man. Kamasia, nnd 
Ksramoyo an the west, and those of Ngongo Bugas, Kikuyu, Kinangop, 
Imikipia, and Samburu on the cast. The description of this rift-valley, 
with its lines of hut recently extinct volcanoes, its lakes and rivers, 
and the scarps of its innumerable faults, will bo given in Section VIIL 

Tho following diagrammatic section will show in brief the structure 
of tbo country, on an cast and west traverse from tire coastal "teuibo- 
rnri,” over the foot plateau, Nyika. the primitive mountain axis, the 
volcanic chain, and the Rnngntan xono to tho rift-valley nnd its fntilt- 
scarp wulls:— 
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IV. The Coast Zosk am> the *■ Becaim " or the Ta*a. 
jiimu thn journey* of Von der Dccktin. Wakefield, and Now, ottr 
kuiwlwige of Un) coast xonv has, in spite or its accessibility, been 
allowed to lap. except for the actual course of the Tana and tho neigh- 
iK.iirhood of tho chief ports. Lieutenant Smith has, however, given <» 
good account of tho country south of Mntulxisa, in a recent memoir. A 
Kttrki of excursions over tho estuarine plains of the Tana aud Oat, aa well 
iin the inarches from Mkonurnbi to Xgwtaiia, and thcncc to Meliudi, gave 
uni opportunities for on examination of a good deal of tho country. 
This maybe divided into fonr types: (1) the sctual ooaat deposits; 
(*) the river valleys; (3) the more open sandy *' hurraand (4) tlu* 
hills of the “ rod ssnd series." Tho oonntry as a role ia low. hut the 
dunes sro often high, reaching tho height of 'iAtl feet on Lamu Island, 
while they are also very conspicuous near the (ionuan ootttm planta¬ 
tions at lisn CUagga, near Kipiui, and north of the mouth of tho Khilili 
river, near Kurawa. Tho red sandhills also often attain a considerable 
elevation, and are about 4W feet near Mogarini. The soil ia ofien very 
rich, though there is a great deal of barren sandy ground. Flu} low 
alluvia! plains near tho mouth of the Tuna arc especially fertile, and 
nro flooded twice a year; they uro, however, extremely nnhealthy. 
liaised coral rook occur as far inland aa Witn. 

The descriptions of Now and Wakofield give a good idea of the 
country south of the Tann, and those of Peters of tho district opposite 
the Umu archipelago, and between that and the Tana. The agricul¬ 
tural capabilities liavo been described by Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald, in a 
report to the British Fast African Company. 

The new foaturea noted in the structural geography of tho country 
may bo considered in reference to tho rivors, lakes, and hills. 

Tho Taua ia the principal rivor, and its course has boon described 
by Now, Peters, and (ledge, tho last from observation* by the officers of 
the I.U.E. A.Company’s Tana expedition. Tho two point* to which 1 wish 
hero to refer are the changes in tho former course of tho river and thn 
origin of its lakes. When canoeing down the river, one so m frequent 
traces of false bedding in the banks, and this is often so arranged a» to 
indicate thot tho Tana is now cutting across the bed of a former river 
almost at right angles. In the march from Witn to N go tana, we thrice 
crossed a deep, dry *• nullah,*' or channel, of approximately the sire of 
I hut of the Tana, and it was obvious that at no very distant dato this 
river flowed along a very different line to that which it occupies at 
present. TliU oould havo been readily inferred from the character of 
tho country without any such direct evidence, for the whole of tho 
great sheet of river alluvium that spreads out from tho Tana must have 
lmen deposited during meandering* of the river from ouo side of tho 
valley to tho other. By excursions from our camp nt Vujn, in Ngatono, 
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I wu a able to find, tbo river-htd at m«uv places, and iUuk to mark it* 
course approximately on tbo accompanying map. Before the laat 
great change in the direction of the river, it left ita present retire, 
at Ngatana, flowed across the Itarra and through the wood* at home 
distance to the east, and finally entered it* present channel a little 
below Ngnn. Both tire Wapokotun and tin* Galls have tradition* of the 
change. a* 1 afterward* found from (term Wirth and licking at Ngao 
and the late Mr. EJmnnil* of Gollhinti. The G alias told tho last that 
the change occurred a little Iwifuro tiro time of the oldest living 
inhabitant of the district, but *om> of them remembered seeing a little 
wat»r flowing along tho old channel. Tho river hod been tho boundary 
between tbo Uararetta and Kofiru Gallos, and its old channel is still 
accepted ns the lino of demarcation 

Tho changes of direction must be more frotjuent nearer the mouth 
of the Tana, as they are them largely aided by tho regularity of the 
wind. This blowing up a reach causes an eddy on tho inner side of a 
sharp bond; sediment is dejKwitcd in tho dead water above this, aud o 
bar thus funned partially ui-row the stream. The onrront ia therefore 
directed as from u nozzle nn to tho opposite bank; this is rapidly 
eroded, and thus the surrounding country, much of which ia below the 
lovul of tho river, is flooded. 

It is necessary to consider these changes in connection witii tin 
formation of the Tain* lakes, for it in a misconception of their nature 
that has led many goograplieia to doubt the mapping of the earlier 
explorers. Tho lakes are fivo in number, while then? are innumerable 
swamps which represent former lakes. 


Unit,i nn*, I'mvmo nam*. 

Ailula BsUv. 

Kotigalolo. 

Bt audio* 

h'nknlo ((a “ lli« Somite, 

filare of lltm*"), 

Dauii. 


\i*r Ngao, no njlit l»lik 
of Tana. 

>kmtli of A •link* IUl”'. 
0|>|m«Uit Aihak* lull.', on 
l.n bank *f Tarr*. 

Ditto, n»nli of Manama. 

Near Merifon,*, aoatli of 
Ncaimu. on right bank 


'Hie only lake of the which ha* been previously recorded i» 

Vshaka lb*bo. and the Tana is generally represented a* flowing through 
it.* New first visited it by the channel jtiat above Xrgno, which i» 
now in much the same condition as when he canoed up it. It is tmited 
in the Tana by a »«ennd outlet, which pan-?* through I dike Knngalolo, 
and joins the Tana at Kackwa, just alsjve llorabini fGolbunti). 

Lake Dnmi i* the one furthest np tho river: it aim* has an outlet t** 
the river in the rainy season. 

• Mr. iloltliiy li«a, birrorrr. refrrrnt lo mm* of 1 tiem in humoral r«[*r on * ftoplr. 
Places, and IVmpocW in (IrtUah Ea»l Afn.-n." Gr>*frayki*al Jmtraal, Attg. 1MM. 
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Minuniit and Somite are both rounded in ahajic, and have no outlet. 
The origin and character of tho Tana lakes can b*»t 1* explained by 
comparing them with the well-known Xnrf.dk Breads, which have been 
formed In precisely the mm* manner, and present remarkable analogic 
in scenery, shape. and position. In a jiaper n|H>« " 1 he I hi steal 
Features of the Norfolk It roads." * I pointed nut that these w-ro due to 
tho formation of a liar aero mi the month of an vstnary tltat once coveted 
tlm silo of tho town of Yarmouth. The bar wo* formed by sand hiring 
drifted southward by the tido; sediment was deposited by the nver 
inside tlic l»r, and thtia helped to complete it, ami fnrthcr to divert 
tho rivor to tho south. Tho silting thus commenced worked backward* 
up tho estuary, while tho growth of rushes nnd tho accumulation of the 
sedimont caught by them, caused n bank of alluvinm (known in Norfolk 
as tho ** rand") to grow inwards from the margin# of the valley. The 
ri.nra deposited their burden# of mud and silt where they entered 
the estuary, and tlma built ern 1 moktaenia ont into if. Thus while tho 
formation of the Lmr converted tho e*tnury into a lake, thi# was cut up 
into a series of smaller ones, by thn alluvial emlmnkineiiU. By tho 
•lulai’gcmctit of these, a great alluvial plain was prednood, with a river 
windiug through it, and bordered by a series of lakes which are wnu- 
time# completely isolated from tho river. Thu#, in tho c»ao of the 
Norfolk Broods.'them are some. such ua Kritton. whioh are completely 
out *j(T from the present watercourse; othere, such as IN roxliam Broad, 
whieh ate oluso to a river, and opeu into it by one or more channels; 
and others, inch us tho group of tho Hollesby. Ormcsby, and Filhy 
Broads, which occupy brunch valleys, siul are connected with tho main 
stream only by u vety narrow overgrown channel. 

Tho Tana •• broads” havo limn formed in precisely the same way. 
Under the influence of tho north-cast monsoon#, satid haa dxtftcil #<iutb- 
wanl along the coast, barred the original month, and compelled tho 
river, after it haa reached -too yards from tho sou, to flow jairnlUd to it 
for over 8 mile# liefore it reach#* it. Tho whole estuary haa therefore 
been ailted up except tho narrow riveT-chanuel and a few lake# loft a# 
remnants of the great sheet of water that once covered tho area. 1 lm 
Tana broads may, moreover, lie claused into tho same three types ns 
these of Norfolk: thus Kongalnlo and Dumi represent those which aro 
situated on the alluvial plain, bnt are still connected with the river; 
Somite and Musania, those that are complolcly isolated; while Ashaka 
Babo, in it* hollow in the ** red sandhills." represent# those in lateral 
branches of tho main valley. 

Ashukn Baba doubt lew once had a greater extension to the north, 
and very likely was onto continuous with Musania, which is m>w on 
the opj*>»ite side of the river. The Wnpokomo have a tradition to thia 
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effoot, which «ru told mo by Hurr Wirth of tho Mission Station si 
Ngno. If (to. the two lakes vruuU have Wen separated in the Mine way 
ns Wrexham Bread wu once cut off fjum Huveton Broad by the Dure, 
which Hows between. 

The easternmost point reached by the T.ina is at Charm, and lea* than 
two miles from thia ia the smaller but atill c maiderable river of the 
Or.i. The two are connected by a narrow. artificial channel called the 
llelexoni Canal. At the point where this enters the Oxl the river 
turns eastward, which is its main direction as tar as the old settlement 
of Kan. Hen* the Magagoui enters it from tlu> north, and the two 
flow to the south-east. They are soon joined by tho Ktriiuamla, which 
rise* near Witn, and the three expand into a bread estuary, at th>- 
month of which ia the port of Ktpinh 

The estuary ia eo large that it is not surprising that a long course 
haa been generally assigned to the Oxi, and in the older ma|m it 
appear* aa a more important river than the Tana. A native, however, 
gave New sonic information which, if it had been behoved or noticed, 
won Id have shown the course of the Oxi to be very short. I Indieve the 
river rises in un enormous swamp, which extends from opposite Col ban ti 
to north of Ngso, on tho loft bank of the Tana. 1 involuntarily 
explored this, and in the middle fonnd a channel flowing to the south, 
away from tho Tumi, and toward the Oxi. If so, then the river ia 
limited—exclusive of its windings—to a length of 10 miles above tho 
entrance to the Belezoni Canal. Hail it been any longer, I must have 
i roused it on a march from Witu to Xgao. during which I kopl well to 
tho soutli uf the ordinary’ truck. Tlu< only thing at all like a river* 
channel then crossed was a swampy depression that must W> tbu upjier 
part of the Magagoui. 

The Khilifi is another river much exaggerated nud misrepresented 
on tile maps. It really rises in two swamps, otiu of which is crosecd 
about two hours north-west of Kuiawa, and the other occupies the 
depression at the foot of the hill on which that well-known cumpiiig- 
ground ia situated. The water from these two uuitu and expand Into 
an enormous sw.tuip, three miles in width. It ia aopar.it. >d from Ho¬ 
orn by a narrow stretch of sandhills, whloli turns the river to the 
tenth. The real length of tho river appear* to be only about 111 
miles. Thu Miunanmi marked to tho south of it him practically in* 

uTifctnrin* 

Most of tho cua«t country i» very low, but there is « line of hills 
near the coust composed of a series of red aands, to which 1 propose 
to refer aa thu Magorini Sands. They form picturesque, rounded, iso¬ 
lated hills as just west of Merifurio, undulating uplaud* os west of Xgao. 
or a chain as at MagariuL At the last they rise to the level of about 
440 feet. In the inarch along the cosatal plain north of Muliiuli these 
red saudhilla are conspicuous features, but south uf it they appeal lea* 
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important, owing to their proximity to tho coast, and the greater 
elevation of the sandstone hills of Giriaum and Shiiuba. 

V. Tut CituiAWA Hill-last*. 

This is tlie tract of upland ■tretuhing south from tho Saboki In 
Mombasa. It is bounded to the weal by tho “ Xyika,’’ and to tho cost 
by the rotmtal plain. The general aspect of tho country has been well 
deecrilicd by Xew and Wakefield, and more recently by Rev. W. E. 
Taylor in the admirable introduction to his G mania Vocabulary. 

A lino along the western border was mapped by the Railway 
Survey, but as 1 crossed its aumiuit, to the east of the Railway route. 

1 wus able to ooiloct many new place-names. 

VI, The Ivin Mouxyaix*. 

Host of Nutoi and south of Mudtakos is a great tract of rolling 
upland out up by numerous sinuous and deep ravines. One part of the- 
country is known to tho Wakamha ns Ulu, a nam<- which bos liecr> 
extended by Vou Ilobnol, nndcr tho name of “ Ulu Rerge," to the whole 
group of mountains; tho Railway Survey have correctly restricted the 
rorm to its proper limit, As both topographically and geologically 
this group of mountains and ridges forms a definite system, a name for 
tr is wanted. Mr. ,1. Ainsworth, tbo superintendent of the Mach&kos 
station, whoso knowledge of tbo district is unequalled, and who has 
proparod a most admirable tnap of tbo north-western part, recommends 
the mime of the “ 1 vc-ti Mountain*," after the principal district; n» thin 
ik the name by which they are known to the Swahili, it is the heat tlmt 
could be found. 

The mountains consist of a series of concentric ridges of gneiss round 
n central ar.-a of elevation. This arrangement is now obscured by fault¬ 
ing along the west, and probably also on tb>- south side. If this U< 
borne in mind, tho topography become* fairly simple, though otherwise 
it would npjieur very piraxling. 

Tim first principal ridge seen, when approaching from tho coast, !** 
that which terminate* to the south in the bold gneiss peak of Nxaoi. 
\ few isolated bo6-~es occur outside it, snub os the Wakamba watch bill 
of 'Tbumba. The Nzaoi ridge runs north and south till it is breached 
bvthc valley of the Kiti, east of Eilungu. Thence the outer ridges form 
a serins sweeping round to the north-west; those immediately to the 
nurth of the Xzooi ridge are known as Thungu and Wangu, and uro 
represented on ihe north side of the Maclmkos river hy the ridges of 
Mala and Kavaiuki. The trend there becomes more westerly, and then, 
bending to tbo south-west, tho hills of Lnkenyn, Malili, 6tc„ limit 
the group on this side. Tbo south side I only saw in the distance, and 
the arrangement may bo less simple, but there the ridges seem to form 
a complete cast and west series, continuing the ridge of Methu, near 
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Fig. 3.--View to North from summit of Mt. Etwa near Kilungu. 
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K/.-»oi. The central area is more complex, Imttiie east and west direction 
uf the southern port is seen in the ridge* of Meia, Wonue, and M:»vu on 
the right slopes of the Kiti valley. The principal ridges art- shown in 
•ketch mop (inset mop cm Slop, p. 384). 

VII. The KieOvc Uplands. 

The country of the Wa-Kikfiyu oonniaU of i» long belt stretching 
from Xgongo Bsgas, north-nnrth-eaiitward to the southern aliqw* of 
Kenya: it i* about I On miles long and $0 broad. It appear* to Iw com¬ 
posed entirely of volcanic rooks though soino ridge* of gnei-o, •», e.y.. 
CUangababu, corao close up to tlie southern margin nt tho eastern end ; 
tho aoil is therefore very fertile, and was richly wooded. It is densely 
populated, though on the norlli side the plantations occur only in clear¬ 
ings in the forests owing to fear of the Masai. On the south side the 
country is lower, the rainfall less, and the forests ure replaced by woody 
■crab, most of which has been cleared. 

The topography of the country is rendered extremely puzzling. as 
the surface is cut up by tho most complex valley system I have ever 
■een; the origin of this 1 should have tried to work out had the natives 
been loss unfriendly. It ap{x»rs to have been duo to some such sequence 
of events 09 follows. The muiii slope of the country was determined by 
tho snhsidtmeo of the district now covered by the Kapte plains and 
the lava plains of the upper Tans; us Imikipia remained fixed, this 
movement gnvo the whole of Ukiktiyn a south-eastern slope. Tho raiti- 
£all being very heavy, the rocks easily denuded, and voty variable in 
hatdness, the streams cat a series of deep ami sinnons gorges. Another 
cause of irregularity was that numerous lakes occurred in hollow*, and 
those have now been drained by the bawl corrosion of the streams; these 
all flow into the Tstia, either directly or by the Thikuthika. 

In tho return march we o tossed the country at almost its widest 
part, south of Nduru, and through the previously uuvisited districts of 
Kotnu, Kithu-Uri, and Maranga. 

VIII. The Butt-Vaujcv. 

Tho desire to study the physical and geological structure of this 
valley in its highest part was the main incentive to my visit to Xuiv&shn 
.in<1 Buringu, atul its topography umy bo Considered in detsil owing to 
its unique character and interest. 

Tho miitiutains that form the eastern wall of the Valley are first seen 
inward* (he end of the first march from Macbnkos. As wo on>M u broad 
turf-clad col. and wind down the picturesque valley that lead* to the 
eomping-ground of the »• first Lanjoro." a line of irregular hills counts 
into viow far on the west horizon. For two days the mu to I if* across 
the brood undulating prairie of tlm lava-hhivt* of the Kaptc plains. 
Two more marches are necessary to cross the woody uplatels of Ukikdyu, 
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%ni! one thou rises from tlm forest* >>n tn somewhat Iwit turf-clad hill*. 
Having atinimsl tin: summit of theoe, thora it seen to the weal a trpe of 
soaoary quite unlike northing that ha* been previonaly •eon in Africa, 
or which mn h« seen iti Europe; it is a typo of scenery that con best be 
paralleled in the tSrcnt Busin of (Colorado, One is standing on tim 
•imirait of an almost vertical cliff 9H0 foot in height, at thn foot of which 
is a perfectly lore! plain, which appears abaolntoly lwrrcn except for a 
thin wrrnb of flat-topped mimosas at tho foot of the cliff, and a fringe of 
Urge acacia* along the course of the Kedang, till that river loses itself 
in the desert to tho south. Hieing from the plain in the west can be 
•een the cliffs of the Men fault-scarp—<ir, us it is usually called, escarp¬ 
ment—which corresponds to tho Kikuyu fault-scarp. To tijo north the 
view is limited by tho splendid volcanic crater of Longonut, ami the 
ridge of Uvu imtirwn its Imse und the cast fault-scarp at Ksjnls*. To 
the south tho rift-valley curves slightly, while tho sky-line is partially 
oecnpiod by tho breached crater of Docnyo snawu. With tho exception 
of tho two extinct volcanoes, tho wholo of tho scenery is characterised 
by straight lines. Instead of the valleys having t ho sinuona courses dim 
to erosion, they si© straight with parallel aides, while tho slopes an 
steep and ban*, not yet having been moulded into curves by the slow 
notion of subaeri&l denudation. 

There arc in England certain cliff* which aro due to fault*, hut thov 
are scarce and insignificant compared to the fault-scaqsi of this rift-valley, 
which in its height ttnd enormous length, nud in thu general cimructci 
of tho Hwnarr, reminded mo of the great fault-scarp of the WnhsXtch 
mountains, which fin ms thu eastern boundary of the l«*in of tho great 
salt lake of Utah. 

Tn attempting to give a brier sketch of the topography of the highest 
part of the great valley of subsidence, it will be best p«_rlm|w to treat 
tho subject, in the following order: f 1) tho walls of tire valley; (2) 
tho floor; (3) the lakes and rivers; (4 i tho mountains within the volley. 

Tint Walls.— Throughout the {out of the valley here considered, the 
walls are formed bv two roughly parallel lines of dills. That ou tits 
vest is known by the general name of the Alan escarpment, or Ainu 
mountain*! Man Ketto of Von TTohnd), This extends front I.nke Natron 
on the aoiilh side of the Anglo-Gonnun frontier, to the we»t of EldaUt, 
near Lake Nakurn; beta it forks, one branch trending slightly to tin- 
• **< to form the narrow plateau of Katnania. while the western branch, 
separated from the other by the narrow valley of the Weiwei, farms 
the eastern face of Elgeyo. 

Tha eastern margin of the rifl-valley is formod by a aitnilnr diff- 
iino; the son them most section of this is the west face of Ngcngo Hague. 
This is continued nortliwanl by the part called by thn Railway Survey 
the Kikuyu escarpment; it is here *MM» feet in height, but is broken 
by a temte 300 feet from tho base. Further to tho north the terrace 
No. IV.—Ikronat, 1894.] 
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tuins out, Imt it soon reappears us tho grazing plateau of Kiuangup. 
Tiiia is limited to the west by a low clifT face, which Godgo lias called 
the Kioangiip escarpment. The mueh higher cliff which fort us the eastern 
bonndnry of the plateau tuny he conveniently turned after Settitna, whioh 
rises just above it. North of the Malowa (MurenfalJ tho two dlfis 
smite, and aro continued northward os tho great Laikipia Cmlt-scarp. 
this is broken in place* into a scries of parallel steps, as east of Njemns, 
hut they appear to reunite when followed north wan 1 beyond thocounlrv 
«>t the Wusuk. 

In many parts of the valley tliu walls are So precipitous that not 
even the moat expert of cmgsincn could scale them. This is, however, 
interrupted in two ways: in onu tho single fault-scarp is replaced by 
many smaller parallel ones, such as these which form tho foothills of 
Komusia and Laikipin, cast, and west of Xjetnp*. In the second type 
•he steep cliffs aro ruplnood by a series of gentle shiyies. The mutt 
striking cnae of the letter is that by whioh tin* middle mail to 
l'ganda ascends on to Man; on the opposite side of the valley to this, 
i. the truck by which Thomson reached the plateau of Laikipia, The 
difference is entirely duo to tho gi • .logical d imposition of tho strata; I ho 
middle road simply follows a valley formed by a synclinal fold, which 
crosses the rift-valUy in an approximately north-west to south-east 
direction. A similar synclinal appears to occtir OoTth of llaringo, and 
is probably* continued to the west by Kiiuntiia (luke Salisbury i and tho 
Mtisange chain of lakes. 

The twrMsliSs that butind the rift-valley were originally »)ok«m of 
«• mountain ranges, a term which Las clung <«|x>cially t*> thn western 
line It is, however, gradually lasing replaced by the term ** escarp¬ 
ment.'* though in most German iuiijm kelts is still uduptol. Tho use 
of the word •* escarpment" is, however, not correct. At tho Kcdnng and 
opposite Ibtringo the walls of tire valley, though due to fatilta, may be 
regarded os racarpun-nta, the rift-valley lying along the axis of an 
anticlinal. Elsewhere, however, limy are decidedly not escarpments; 
thru opposite Nukutn the valley i* a faulted synclinal, or. more strictly, 
a faulted cenuoclinal. The walls on each aido ate formed liy a dip 
■lopw. interrupted l»y a series of clifls formed by a parallel surie* of 
faults. 

To apply the turw “ cacaqimont ** to such a valley wall as this is a 
complete inversion of its exact meaning. The only correct t -rm. us far 
s. ] am aware, which can l»o correctly applied is “ fault-scarp; ” but 
this ought to be restricted to the steep cliff portions of the vallov wall, 
and not to the slopes between them. A now tom is needed for the wall 
os a whole. 

Tin: Lakx IUsix<. —It lias already been pointed out that tho rift- 
volley ia crossed by a series of transverse folds; it is, therefore, only 
natural to find that the floor of the valley has been cut up by those 
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into a serivs of distiuct l**iu>, each of which i* or lots t> > u occupied 
by aJake. 

In the area under consideration there ore four main bad no. The 
descent from the Kikuyu fault-scarp lead* to one which is lwunded to 
tho north hy Doonyo Lingmu't and t)u> ridge from which it rises; its 
southern limit is as yet unknown. This turn in is now i-ccujded by a 
level sandy jdain. through which flows the river Kedong. It was. 
however, once the site of a vast lake, the raised terraces of which may 
still be eeeti. I j'rojvotte to name this lake after Professor Sons#, win. 
has helped »<> largely t< w.»nl the better undemanding of the geology 
«f this region of Africa. 

On the mirth side of the Lcmgonot ridge is the toxin of Xaivaaha,* 
which is tiie l**t known of all the lakes of this scries, and has been 
rejientedly visited by Europeans. The basin i» limited to tbo mirth by 
the great volcanic pile of IWiyo Hunt and a line of Lira clifls that 
runs thenoo to the north-cant. These form to the smith the Jung 
drainage slope of the Gilgil river, while they lace the north with the 
cliffs above Elmotaita. Tbo Nnivanha brain is, therefore, bounded to 
tlio aunth by a fold, and to the north hy n fanlt river. 

The next linnin is that oecnpiod by the lake* Elmetaita and Nakuro, 
which are separated by u ridge. Thu walls of this Imsin present a very 
different aspect U> those of Naira* bu, for the dip of the bods in bore 
toward the valley, so that it in n synclinal, with the sides broken 
l>y meridional trough faults. .Moreover, th« main synclinal is here 
traversed hy a secondary one at right angles to it, so that the bosin 
is really a great controclitial. The extensive volcanic notion and fault¬ 
ing around Elmotaita rnthor obscures the arrangetnout, which is better 
shown around Naknro. 

An anticlinal ridge to the north of Elmotaita and Nakuro separates 
them from the great basin of liaringo, which bos now been split up by 
faults into at least four sub-basins. The first of these occupies the wiuth 
and south-western parts of the basin. It is occupied in tho main by a 
series of swamp* surrounded hy terraces; some of the swamps lie in 
completely isolated depressions, while others di'chnrgo into tho Mivirutii 
or tho Nyuki. which drain tbo western oido of the Tlsriugo basin. The 
initial caravan route to lUringo lies across this district. 

K turning almost due north from near the rump at Miriruui is a lung 
ridge sloping to the west- ami facing tho cast with a vertical fault fan*. 
As this ridge is ef great importance in the structure and geology of the 
basin, it is advisable to give it a name; as 1 could learn of uo nati vo one. 
and lho district is rarely inhabited, 1 pro|*ie to call it the Equator 
Ttidge. nud the junk at its south cud the Equator Peak, as it is almost 


* .YninuAa u ihcAInuo annt for “ Iskr.’* juU as Tima fn Kipokotui. moan* * river ; ” 
h«Bru lu spook «f Ulr NdraiUa or th» Tuna rim U uoi. 
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upon the lint). Tbs ridge cuts off the south-east corner of the Baringo 
basin, and is occupied by a small lake, which was visited aiul not nninoil 
by Telckl atul You ILihnel; it U known to the natives as Kibibi. but 
thin sound* much liko a Swahili name.* Tim basin is broken ujhiu the 
west side by a series of fhult-scar|i* parallel to tb« I/juator Ridge. This 
•uloliasin is of oonsidoiablo interest from the diagrammatic simplicity 
of it* strnoture; it is really a aecoudary rift-ralloy within the major 
ouc. 

The third nub-basin is occupied l»v the lako known to Ute natives a* 
l,skc Lojiugfil* (or possibly to on« tribe as Lake Uouiooabnr), and in 
Korope as Lake Ilanningtou. This is bounded to the oast by the highest 
and steepest cliff face in the district, from the summit of which wo 
enjoyed the grandest and most beautiful view which 1 saw in Africa, 
and which fully atoned for the extra marches and hardships, and th*- 
scarcity of water, during our journey over the faulted ridges of this 
district. At our feet, at the lose of a precipice over 1900 feet in height, 
lay the long river-like lake, reminding me somewhat of our own Winder* 
me m. As a rule the colour effect* in Africa were di.i*pj>ointiiig. but 
here was certainly an exception. The colour of the water is an exiiuiaib- 
blue, rivalling that Of an Alpine lake, and siiggvating at once ita great 
depth and the miimtcnem of its floating impurities; the blue was broken 
by the dark gteon of the flat-topped acacia* that cover the nuiucrou* 
islets, by tho lighter green of vast floating masses of algw, and by a 
number of dolioato pink patches. Those puzzled no much as 1 watched 
them at a distance, but on closer examination they turned out to le vast 
ducks of flamingue*. In striking contrast to the colour of the lake 
is a series of low white cliffs <>n the western shore, which an: probably 
composed of silicious aintor depositod by the hot springs. Above tln-v 
cliffs the ground is cat up by a groat numl*er of parallel step faults, ami 
terrace rises tbive terrace, and tier above tier, till the whole of th« 
■western shore looks like a great amphitheatre rising to the summit or 
Docnyo Lngnniuiut level with onr camp. Still further to tho wowt, 
across the valley in which lies tho ordinary camvan rente, rise* the ilark 
grey escarpment of th* rich food-bearing plateau of Knmaeiit. This can 
lit followed past the bold outline of Itoouyo Lubnkwe and across the 
green swampy steppes of Njemps, till fur to tho north it slowly sinks 
tho transverse synclinal, the southern limb of which forms the northern 
end of the basin of Baringo. To the north of this is tint busiu in which 
lit) the vast suit steppes of Snknt, which is probably another ccntreclina! 
like that of Klmctnita and N'aknro, 

The floor of the valley has thus a very complex structure, and 
it ta only natural to flud that the rocks of which it is composed, and 


• If an It would n«an “ bttls lady," hot it it difficult to •*« how it could he used iu 
tk* v uDcetioa, unlew It ware a trlereotr. ta the m.iajnitccw that abauml there 
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cnnaoqneully tho scenery, are both very varied. Tile harder rock* are aU 
volcanic, uml consist either of more or less perfect craters, the remains of 
denuded cores, long ribs of rock thrown by faults across the vallny, and 
lava streams retaining their original extent and character. The greatest 
extent, however, superficially is occupied by alluvial and pleistocene 
deposits, consisting of expanses of blown saud, alluvium, talus fans, anil 
beaches around tho existing and former lakes. Along the rivur-oonrees 
there are thick bods of gravel and brick-earth, with layurenf fine poroeloin 
clay, which is in places 1 Hiked to poroelanito by the -lava streams that 
have flowed across it. 

The Lakes or Tnx Hirr-V ai.lev. —Leaving tliestructure of tho valley, 
let ub turn to the lakes along its floor, of which there aro six—Xaivusha, 
El mot si la, Xaknro, Kibibi, Losuguta (Hanuingtou). and Baringo; but 
in aildition to these there are four otliers, which are now dry. Ot the 
tlret eerie b Xaivusha is by far the best known, though our knowledge 
of its fauna Ib very limited; it is generally reported that it contains 
neither (l»h nor crocodiles, a view which has doubtless helped the 
acceptance of the view of its formation being due to barriers of volcanic 
‘Ubrii, having dammed ltack the waters of tho two streams that enter 
its northern umL* Dr. Fischer, however, says f that some small fish 
are fairly common in it. 

The lake is roughly lozcnge-abaped in form, and covers an area of 
70 square miles. Its altitude I calculate to bo 0200 feet. It is given by 
Thomson at 6000 feel; l»y the Hallway Survey at 0800 feet; and by 
Von ILduiol at 6100 feet. It receives the water* of two rivers, tho 
Malewa or Mnrecitat, aud the Gilgil, which enters the northern end, and 
two streams on tho rant side. Tho southernmost of these flows through 
a somewhat deep cation, but in its lower course it is tier# the lovol of 
tlie surrounding country. In spite of the fUot that tho lake has m> 
visible outlet, the water is quite fresh. 

Tho lake is well known, os it lias boon repeatedly visited since Its 
discovery by Fischer; it has been mapped with care by Von Ilohmd and 
the Bail way Survey; while a large manuscript map, by Mr. (Judge, 1* in 
the possession of the British East African Company. Aa to tlie origin 
of the lake, there has lieeu some difference of opinion. Thomson and 
Gibson regard it ss due to the •lamming buck of the waters of tho Gilgil 
and Mnlewu, by the that fell during tho eruption* of Lotigumit.} 

The Boil way Survey, however, showed that it is not so shallow aa was 
thought, but that in the centre there is a submerged crater, which I 
had independently suspected from u view flora the summit of Loti gun tit. 
Tho southern limit of the basin i» unquestionably formed by the ridge 


* Thomson. ‘Xssm-laiuiL* ihIU. IWT, p I'JO. 
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crowned by tho crater of Longonut; bat UiU ridge i* not a mere pflo 
of Tfdtamk rjV lament*, bat lion been formed by “ negative olovatiop, 1 
«.«. it remained fixed daring the subsidence of tho ground to the uorth 
ami south. 

Klmetaita (tyn. Angara Xairogae) i* now a •null lake, only 0 mile* 
in length and 2 milea in breadth. It i» bounded to the east by a 
vertical fanit-scarp of very recent date; it* weal »liore i» low, and 
the lake onco extended far to tho westward, over what it* now a level, 
sandy, salt steppe. Its waters aro vory hitter, and it contains a good 
deal of ourbonute of soda. Two stream* flow into it, the Kurianduai at 
iw south-emst corner, and the <Jna*> Kngttt at the north end ; the funner 
•trains a valley between tho fault-scarp* of tho Domlole mountain*, and 
the latter the area to the south of tho Mennngai anticlinal. The western 
boundary of the hasiu is it fault-ridge, which separate* it from that of 
Lake Nakuro. 

Tho shore of the lake is covered with grasses nnd sedges, while its 
waters yield masses of a green alga, some small amphipods. and insect 
1 arris. The altitude is given by the lUilwuy Survey us 6000 feet, and 
by Yon Hohnel aa 6037 feet: m 3 ’ boiling-point ohsuivation* on the 
*hurc place it at 5830 feet. 

Iuko Xakaro. ur Xakorn Sekolai. This is a close neighbour of 
Klmetaita. and was do donbt once connected with it. It ocenpiea u 
ceutrodinal depression on tho west side of the rift-volley, the drainage 
of which it receives by three small riven*. The lake ia at present uliout 
!• uiile* long and 4| broad. Its altitude may be estimated at 5860 feet; 
its water is said to bo vary salt. Nothing is known of its flora or fauna. 

Lake Kihibi is the next of the aeries. It was discovered by Toleki 
wtnl Yon Iliduiel. who visited it from their comp at Mivirnni. They did 
not namo it. and the only writer who appears to have tefenod to it is 
Professor Sues*. Iluhnel has only dotted its out line, and remarks that it 
is sometime* dry; hut aa it was approximately of the aamo aixe when I 
visited it at a very different season of the year. I should duabl if it ia 
ever ijtiite ilry. It tuoul at one time, however, havo covered thrios its 
present area. Several valleys lead down to tho lake, bnt. though it 
rained heavily every day while 1 was to tho south of it. the stream-beds 
were all dry, aud it ia pruhabiy mainly supplied liy spring* upon its 
floor. It ap]«ear» to be very shallow. We could not find any fiah in it. 
The altitude is 4820 feet. 

Lake Lcattguta is the longest lake in Lite serine, and by’ far the moat 
beautiful anil interesting. Hut. though m ar Lbu gieut trade route to 
N'jumps, it has been always missed until it -was discovered by Toleki 
and Uulrael, who visited its northern emL It was co:rectly marked mi 
Van llnhuel'a map, but the bail way Surrey Lave not only missed it, 
but in the index map runs two riven across its site. 

A lake is marked by Thimm>n and ilsvenatcin a little tu the north 
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of this, which I thought must 1« intendrd lor it; l<«t the total difference 
in size and khujic. a* well m in position oud iu the rivent that enter it, 
khowa that this am not be the caao. Their lake really represents I ho 
swamp to the cast-north-east of Njomps, which it docs fairly accurately. 
The two riveia, however, that enter it from the aouthaud <«*t of ** Donyo 
Lugnrmnut" have no existence, os they flow across tho *ito of Lake 
Lnsagula. 

Van Huhnel's map well thowa ita general proportion*, though tho 
ontlinn require* many alteration* in detail, lie doc* uot mark any 
rircr •• ontering the lake, whereas one flows into tho north oud. which 
is second in volume amongst those of this part of the rift-valley only 
to tho Malcwo. It was so deep and rapid where vre wanted to cress, 
that we were dolaytd till wo could find a place sufficiently narrow to 
hr id go. Until ita correct name be discovered, it may be referred to <i* 
tho llannington river. It rise* near tin* south eud of the lake, on the 
great plateau on tho eastern sido, north of my fiftieth camp. It tlmnoo 
flows down a narrow valley for probably « miles to tho north; it then 
bunds sharply back to the south, passe# between the main escarpment 
nod a gronp of foot hi lie seen from tho ramp at “ Maji Motn," and enters 
a swamp at tho north end of tho lake. In (hi* its ouiiriMt is broken by 
some rapids and an 8-foot waterfall. 

Tho water of tho lako is said by Von Hdhnol to bo lnkowarm. blit 
at it* rnuth end it whs slightly cooler than tbit air at cloven o’clock in 
the morning. Its waters are intensely disagreeable to tho taste, with a 
putrid sulphnrous flavour, and acted ua a very prompt emetio upon the 
mon who drank any. Both Ildhnul ntid Thomson rooonl hot spring# in 
this locality, but though 1 saw what appeared to bo such at tho soath 
oud of tho lake and on tho east shore, 1 was uot able to teach them. 

Tho lake is about If* miles long, and its breadth varies frem l to ItJ, 
miles. The water is often of a bright green, owing to tho number of 
iilgm that livo iu it, Imt I was not able to find any animal life within it. 

Tim altitude of the lake, as determined by boiling-point observation*. 
I calculate at 8050 foot. The water ws* standing at the tirno some feet 
abovo it* normal level, as trunks of dead tree* with tho leaves still hang¬ 
ing stood out in the lake, while acres of yellow rotten grass were 
submerged along tho shore. From this ma-s of decaying vegetation 
there arose a stench which, combined with the intense damp heat nml 
the long march without drinking-water, told severely on tho health of 
t)i« men. 

Lake Baring© is the roost northern of this series, and is also tho 
largest iu extent. Tho first European who reached it w«« Mr. Joseph 
Thomsou, who determined it* true extent and the absence of the asserted 
connection with the Victoria Xjanx*. It was subsequently visited by 
Telvki and Holme!. Mr. Thomson went round the lake, but he was 
busy elephant-shooting, and was often some distance fiom its shore*. 
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Toloki mill Hohnftl passed at a little distance from ila westers and 
eastern suits. Tho nm|ia of theao travel I cm » Lowed Much striking 
difference* in the shupu of the lake, the rivers that flow into it, the dis- 
tribntioD of it* islands, and the arrangement of tho mountains on its 
custom shore, that I resolved V« follow its obarc-limt to settle these 
points in its topography. I had also intended to survey tho passes that 
load northward on to the steppes of the salt plains of Snkut, in order to 
determine tho line of its probable oulllow to the north. A scare of a 
Wasulc raid, however, led to the mutiny of the ten men 1 had with me, 
nud I whs for a while loft with only a Mkuuvi guide. I could not 
venture, therefore, far from the lake. 

Haringo ia 16 miles long and 8 miles brood; it covers about 1W 
square miles. ltn altitude, from my aneroid readings, token ut tho 
Rama hour <»n following day* so a* to avoid diurnal variation, show it tu 
bo 120 feet lower than Njemps Ndogo. The elevation of this, my boil¬ 
ing-point observation* determine ub 3320 feet almve tho sea Thomson 
give* tlie altitude of the lake at 3217 feet, Von Ifolmvl ut iGGo feet, and 
llie Hailway Survey a* 3300 feet, whiht I make it to be 3200 foct. 

The river-syntoro of Having! has licon very differently represented 
by previous cartographers. Thomson says that five rivers ■•nter it; 
Von Tli'hnet and tho Railway Survey reduce the number to three; Ravan- 
stcin retains live, but arrange* them difforeuily to Thomson. I ocrald, 
however, only find two, the tiuuso Tigirmh and tho Guuso Bali, which 
are a* represented by Von Hiduiel. Both this uutimr aud Thomson 
■how a river entering I bo north-east corner of the lake. Tho former 
ralla this the Singutun, liaving as a tributary tho Scromns, while Thom- 
»an unnic* it theG. Mogodeni. Ii, however, nover reaches the lake. At 
the point where they murk its mouth there is really an outlet, n* when 
the lake h» high the water drains into the porous lava sheet, which hero 
runs down to the shore. Tho Mugutau ia probably lost in tho sumo 
lava sheet- The mistake, no doubt, arose from both explorers mistaking 
the fertile level lava plain for u duct of alluvium beside the mouth of 
a river. 

Tho Gnaso Nyuki docs not reach the lake, but is lost in a swamp 
cast of Njemps ilkuln. A little north of the Guano Boli thoro is a dry 
«tieam-bcd, which mu«l be a powerful torrent after storms. It lias nut 
been marked on previous maps. Its name is Urn Giineo I'nk. 

The course of tho Guaso Xduu has also been misunderstood. It is 
a tributary of the G. Tigiriali, which it reaches in the swamp near 
its mouth. It was omitted from Von Ilohnel’a tusp. bat whore we 
creased it was a rapid stream 8 feet deep nud 12 yards wide, and 
flowing In tween hanks raised nbovo the level of the anminndiug plain. 
It receive* the drainage of tluj Mkuyuni valley and parts of the 
Kanuuuu foothills; but it mast havo * subterranean course, os for sonic 
distant* its lied is dry. Its upper brunches appear to haw been called 
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the Kamnve and the Sasion or saacira; but from my guide and the 
people at Xjeiups llkubs, 1 could only got tho nnmo Xdau. 

Tho 1*lamia in tho lake aro of considerable interest, m the main 
aeries appear to he tho room in* of a volcanic crater broken up by fault* 
as well as ordinary denudation. 1 was disappointed at not being able 
to get into communication with the Wakaovi. ■who inhabit them, and 
thou bail to be content with a distant view. There are nine island* in 
all, of which six form a small arohijwlago uear the sonthorn end. The 
largest, highest, and central is named Langari; it i* erescentio in shape, 
and has a steep inner and mote gradual outer slope. Soctions at its 
broken ©ml allow what aro probably lava beds between laynra ol 
volcanic a«h; tho whole seems to bare a qunqnaverssl dip. North of 
Langari are two small island* known us Loci Divis; to tho east is a 
long narrow one tunned Mandating to the wi l l Cl i * west i* Lukrum. 

The islands at the northern end are near the shore, and arc merely 
j nrt T — ,,f Java that have been aejatruted from the shore ridges by 
denudation. The two largest are named Somiren and Logobiti. 

The lait point on tho topography that lias to bu noticed is the 
character of the east shore. Von llohuel ahowa a mountain chain hero 
running right down to the lake ; hut a tract of alluvium more than two 
miles wide separates it from tho fault-scarp, which form* tho western 
margin of Itoenvo LennLugo, which is boro tho lowest <>f the foothills 
Of Laikipia. An island-likc l>os* of lava rising from tho plain forms a 
conspicuous feature on the eastern shore, and is known as Logwamaro. 

It has been remarked several times during I ho description of the 
present tokos, that then* were once far tuoro extensive than at present. 
Haring.) especially must have bad a much greater extent, and ouco 
had an outlet to tho north. 

There iaevidonro. moreover, of the former *xi»Uncoof a aeries of lake# 
which are now quite dry. The largest id these is south of Lake Naivasha, 
uni it must have far exceeded in size all tho existiug ones put together. 
Its extent is shown by a series of Uko terraces high up along the aide* 
of tho fault-scarps of the rift-valley. The lake roust have exteudu.1 
right across the valley; it* southern limits are quite unknown, while 
that to the north is very uncertain. It may have been continuous with 
XuiYasha, ot have ended against the Lungonct anticlinal. 1 ptopao 
to u&rou it lake Soeaa, after tho distinguished geologiat who has ihrowu 
so much light on tho geology of K»st Africa. 

Another dry lake lusin exists near Miviruni, to the north of Xakttro 


and west of the Kibihi basin. 

Summary of Cl<t**ifieati<m of the Luke Batin *— 

Xaivaahai transverse ay uelinaU fanltod in along the axis of a meridional 
Karin go ( anticlinal. 

Xakuro”*! t0 S ct ^‘ >r °ccupy a oentrocliuu!. 
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KiMbi 

Loatlguta 

Miviruui 


secondary rift-valleys on the floor of thu major rift-Talley. 


Tai. MaorrjUM m tiie IIiit- Yakut—E xcluding fault-ridge* and 
lura streams, the mountains of the rlft-valley consist sololy of vol- 
canio craters, which are disposed in the main on a north and south 
line. 

Tbo southernnnwt is the vast nusa of iKionyo Suswu, opposite the 
fault-soarp of Ngongn Images. It has a width at its hue of {» miles, 
and its height is estimated by Von Ilohnol at about 7870 feet. 
Its north wall is broaehod, and a sniuller crutor Las hetni du vulopeU 
within it. 


North of this is a much older none, aonipsthl of a red andesite 
mid rhyolite, in iho ooiour of which it owes its name of L>oauyo Nynki 
( Ihsl Mountain j, Hn the lower hanks aro sumo hods of puuiicoou* 
volcanic aah unit toff, and on the south side u prettily wooded gorge has 
cut through a parasitic cone, giving a section of diagrammatic • Iramea*. 
The mountain is now only shout U4D feet in height abovo the valid 
floor, hut it must once have been very much higher. 

I hroo miles to the west of the foot of Duonyo Kyuki ie the lowest 
and most recent of the lava flows from Docnyo Longuuut, thir largest 
and meet perfect crater in this part of the rift-valley. It was viaited 
by fbomaon, who climbed to tbo rim of the crater, the height of which 
he estimates at ItOtH) feet. I »ouooeded in gaining the summit uf the 
highest pinnacle: luiling-point determinations gave ils height a* 9330 
fiW't, which is 2140 fret above the summit of the jw*» at the east foot 
of the mountain, and 8000 feet above that or the surrounding plain, 
rhe rim of the crater is nut so sharp an it appears to have Umn at tbo 
time of 1 homines visit, for the aebras have woitt a fine cinder track 
round its lovel part; the jagged north-western jusrt of the crater is 
covered in scrub. The crater wall* vary from 30*) feet on llio south. 

1000 feet on Iho north-we*t. 


On tin! innor nurlh w*ll of the uniter im u powerful ntcain-jot, which 
may bo on the same line of wvakuesa as a remarkably perfect parasitiu 
ouxiti on the north *loj>c. 

The motiutaiu i» of sums internet, not only Irian being probably the 
last of the series iu age, but fnun tho very high proportion of lava in 
its mass. I teds of volcanic aah play a very subordinate pari in the 
structure of the Cone. 

North of lkwuijo Longou.lt them is a considerable number of volcanic 
cones iu the district of Ndabibi to the south-west of Naivashu. Hot 
springs arc »aid to oucur there by the Masai, und Mr. .Martin tella 
me that he lia» seen “smoke" rising from some of tbo cones. This 
may indhalc dust-coloured steam. The Cents in this district arc 
a mall. 
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Doenyo Burtt in comparable in six® to D. Sosw* an.l D. longmuit 
It is situated to the north of Naivaalm. Its height is estimated J»t 
9000 reel by Thomson, and 7870 foot by Von HbhnoL It hna boon sub¬ 
jected to groat denudation. and ia certainly otder than Longonot- On 
its north aide are a aeries of steam vuuts, which must cover several aerrr» 
in rateut. Tho ateam is attributed by the Swahili porters to Waudorobls. 
fires, bat this is clearly iucorroot- 

At tho sontli-wesl cud of Elmeteila is a group of three fanltad and 


denuded crater*. Tint south-eastern one. which we may oall A, oculists 
.»f the crescentic north wall and a cone, which may ho tho remain* of 
tho central our*. This orator must have risen 1800 feet abovo the level 
-if tho plain. Tho second member (B) is the most perfect of the group. 
It consists of a crater mill, which, though no* hroken up by fault* and 
erosion, can be traced all along tts funnel extent. A double oono rises 
in tint centre of the crater floor. 

North Of I>aki' lUringo is yet another series or denuded basic cones, 
forming tho Em munnUins. The core* of this group have been exposed 
by fault*, but mony of tho lava stream* an? surprisingly fresh. and some 
uf the crater* of the steam vents ou the flow* are perfectly preservod. 
They scorn to l*> later in ago than tho period when llaringu had an 
outlet to tlic north. They arc older than tho second set of meridional 
faults, which has hail »neh a marked influent** on the sevuery and topo¬ 
graphy of tho distrlot. 

(TV. hr toniiunrd.) 


EXPEDITION TO THE HADRAMUT.'f 

By J. THEODORE BENT. 

I> tlu. proper aooapt&tfau of the term, tho Uadraraut at the present 
time is not a district running along tho south-east coast of Arabia 
between tho sea and ths central desert, as is generally supposed, hot it 
is simply « broad valley running for 100 miles or more parallel to tlie 
oosal, by which tho valleys of the high Arabian plateau discharge their 

* Tbi. •yixinytn> of tlu* tbnc [> it. U u little rraifusil, u ti aboatl ta tin. tjIU-v- 
tns table.— 
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not over-abundant supply of w a tar into the 8--r» at Salliul, towards which 
plane this valley gradually slopes. 

Owing to the intense fanaticism of the inhabitants, this main valley 
hat* btmn reached only by tmo European Indore ourselves, namely, Herr 
Leu Htrsch, iu 18911, In l “til Von Wrede made a bold attempt to reach 
it, bat only got s» far «a the oolinteral Talley of l*ou«. Air wife and I 
wore the first to attempt fin the latter part of 18911 and thn curly part 
of 1S94) this journey witltout any disguise, and with a considerable 
train of followers, and 1 think, from this very reason, wo made morn 
impression on the native*, ami were abta to remain there longer and 
tee more, and establish relation* with the inhabitant*, which, 1 ho|«, 
will hereafter lead to very satisfactory result a. 

There i* every rcasou to believe that anciently, too, the Hadramut 
meant only this valley; wa learn from Ilimyaritio inscription* that 
five couturier* tw. the name wm spell by the llimyars as it i* now 

I • » 4 I 

• namely, X 2i ) Q y), ami meant in that tongue the enclosure or 
va-ley of death,** a name which in Hebrew form corresponds exactly to 
that of llaiarniaveth of the tenth chapter of 1 hmrsis, and whioli the 

reeks, iu their usual slipshod manner, occasioned by their inability to 
pronunnee a pure A, converted into CA<itrainilw, a form which still 
survive* in the Italian word ratramr, or “ pitch." The Hmlramut was 
then chiefly celehrated for the exudations of its trees, and was the centre 
of the ancient trade in the various specie* of frankincense and 
myrrh. It had for its capital in the main valley a town called in the 
inscription* .Shabwat, on thd confines of the desert, also written by 
ancient authors Sabbatha, Shaba, and Sabots. Hamdani tolls na, in his 

* Geography of the Arabian Peninsula,' that there went salt works at 
Shsbwa, and “ that the inhabitants, owing to the wars between Himyar 
and Aledhig, left Shabwn and came down into the Hadramut, and called 
the place Shilwro, which was originally called Shibat.'* Shnbwa. is now 
a deserted spot, save for Iteduius, who still work the wait six days 
westwards from Shi bain in the main valley, and the effect of salt is 
recognizable in the water* of all the wells of the main valley. Wo 

Xciimd an inscription at .Shibam in Trliieh tlio namo i. II 3 occur*, 
■certainly dating from the thin! century tec,; we may the re fore argue 
that if .Shibam was not the site of the original capital, it was at any rule 
a place of considerable importance centuries before our oru, the centre 
of the frankincense trade, where the caravans were made up which 
brought the produce westwards by the great frankincense road across 
Arabia, accurate geographical details oanoerniug which are given us by 
Claudius Ptolemy. Pliny gives ns also a similar account, but says 
their capital was Tbmnno, which is also correct, ns Tlmrnnn was the 
capital of tho Gebaniti, n Himyaritic tribe west of the Iladrumnt, and 
the lords of the lladramnt were vassils of the Gebaniti. Of this fact 
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W r g»jl interesting confirmation nt Shiham far the seal of - Vasurhttl the 
Eltkr «f Shibaut," for iu an inscription published by M. Halovy we 
have tho two Ymarliali and various taentliera of this vsllev described an 
vasaals of the King of thu Gebauiti. These facts arc especially intoresr 
ing, as satisfactorily proving the accuracy of tho ancient geographers cun 
<-truing thia Arabian valley which supplied the world w 1th frankincense. 

Broadly speaking, tlu- district which wc travelled through divides 
itself into three distinct portions. Firstly, the uarrew coast-line, nr 
tfahil; secondly, the high plateau, or AkmUt, and thirdly, tho Qadnwmt 
anil the collateral valleys running into It from the plateau from tho 
*nuth, and from the cent ml desist t to the north. 

Of thno, the first is tho incut uuiuU-reating. Wo travers'd nearly 
the whole of tho nuahllM from Mokallu to Salhtit, and a mere tin- -nrupiv- 
mir.nglv arid conntry 1 never saw. The moat prominent feature of this 
cnast-lina is tho numerous hot firings which an- found here, showing 
voloanin agency. The mt«t considerable of these fertilixes a large district 
a limit 10 miles inland, where the inhabitants of tho town uf'Ghail la 
Waatir exist on the cultivation of tobacco, called •* Hamutui tobacco 
from the neighbouring Bodnin tribe," and many set re of waste laud 
uro brought into cultivation by dominating tho hot streams by mulur- 
ground chuuiieU, similar to the Fersiau lira ni>, iu various direction* 
about tho plaiu. At tho village of llnmi, t:i miles east of Site hut 
Bunder, the water is so hot when it cubm tip frvtn the ground that tin* 
hand can hardly bear it, and tho cultivation wherever it is conducted is 
extremely abundant. At l»is, to, and at sevurnl other points, those 
running warm streams lend a precarious oxisti-nco to a sjmriM- popu¬ 
lation ; but the rest of this district is nothing but sand and arid wa*tr. 

Tho fishing villages on the coast do, however, a ormaidcrahlo trade. 
Tho inhabitants drv small fish on tho shore, and soli them to tho Bcdmn* 
who conio down from the mountains, who carry thorn l-eck in sacks to 
feed themselves and thnir camels in the dry uiuson, and it is interesting 
tu sec the Bodnin and his camel feeding out of th» tamo basket on three 
lislt. Fish oil is another very repellmit production of this coast, and the 
odours produced by these industries are a particularly unpleasant featnre 
of the fishing villages. Mokallu, Sbeber, auil K«wair are tht* chief town* 
of this district, uud they carry on an active trade, with their dhows and 
hnggalowo, with Aden. Mnskat, Bombay, and thu Somali coast. Near 
hot-air a peculiar geological feature is obaervod in u vast area of 
lilni-k basaltic rock, which stretches over tho Hut country for miles like 
a field of lava. Tills efftnion of bui-alt near the coast may very possibly 
Im the source from whence tho Egyptians sud Assyrians got thnir liasalt 
for statuaiy purpi-ses. Tim Arab* of to-day say that this stretch of liasalt 
is thu ashes of Fagan cities. As Soiktit is approached, the mountaitui 
come down close to the sea at the outlet of tho great TTadramut volley. 
Wo looked earnestly for traces uf antiquity along this coast-lino, but, in 
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spite of tins assertion of thuir existence in * Tbe Red Sen Pilot,* we found 
none, and therefore concluded that the author mistook the mine of mod 
villages and towers, of which tbcio am many, for remains of an anterior 
civilisation. Wo offered money to the lied ui us to show ns any remains; 
but iu spite of their keen desire to obtain onr money, they were enable 
to sliow ns anything, and always affirmed, ** There are no Addito mins 
here but in the Hadramat,” The people of Ad i» tliu name given in 
the Koran to the old Sal or an inhabitants of Southern Arabia, and the 
term Addite is still applied to all their ancient remains. The negative 
evidence of the non-existence of ruins here is, however, in itself 
•atisfuutorv, and confirm tho opinion that the ancients made little or no 
use of this tiarren and almost harbonrlcss coast, hut carried on all their 
trade with the frankincense country by menna of the above-mentioned 
caravan road through the interior. 

Thp second feature of tliis district is much more geographically 
interesting, namely, the great /tl-ata or high plateau which separates 
the Hm l rum ut valley from tho coast. It is approached by numerous 
short watorworn valleys, by which tho various caravan roads into tho 
interior commence tho journey from tho coast. Wo ascended tho Wadi 
How ail, which is tho largest and longest of those; and thou, after a 
rapid r«>cky ascent of two days - for progress with our long train of 
camels was but alow—during which u few Beduin villages were passed, 
we reached the plateau, which extended in every’ direction in a flat, un¬ 
broken lino as far as tho oye could roach. Beyond the fact that this 
plateau is divided, so to speak, into two sturiea, tho higher story being 
•ui mo times iu isolated hillocks, and somotimos in long level stretches 
about 80 feet higher than the lower one. this Vast extent of plateau is 
absolutely feature Lais. No distant elevation breaks the horizon; there 
is not a single habitation on it or sign of life ; it is absolutely watcrUs* 
except after the ruins, when rain-water is preserved In tanks dug slung 
the paths, which got dry after tho long droughts, und causa the traveller 
influite discomfort. 

Ilaibal-gubruhi, oor first point of halt after reaching the plateau, wo 
ascertained, is the highest point of the whulc plateau. Here it reaches 
un elevation of 4150 feet; it alightly slopes north"uni* towards tin 
main valley, and eastwards towards tho Wadi Adim, and then rises again 
•ud extends for as yet an unknown distance. On tho top love! of the 
ukaba there is no vegetation whatsoever, ami it is in many parts scat* 
tered with small black basaltic stones as if by a gigantic pcp|Nnr-pot, 
resting on the sandy soil, sandstone, and limestone, of which the range 
is formed. In the gullies between the tipper aiul lower stories, and at a 
slightly lower level at thu mouths of tho valleys, we found a certain 
summit uf vegetation. Hero are the frankincense and myrrh trees, and 
variuus forms of mimcaa, and undoubtedly this is a portion of tho district 
which yielded the ancient wealth of the country. The farther east 
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we went the more frankincense tree* wv fouud growing, and I have 
reosuti to lwlicvs that » *tiil largo amount of thin i* still ohuiui-d 
from tlie llwuk district east of the Hadramut valley. It is a • nriotin 
fact that the Hedtiina who own ail thin plateau do not themselves 
gather the produce of the trees, but. let out districts to Somalia, who conn* 
over during the proper season bi collect it. lu siuiant time* wv an* 
told, bj the anonymous author of the * Peripltts of the Bed .Sea,* thsi 
the frankincense was only collected hy slaves, which gsv* rise to the 
< I mint I.! reck legntul that the fumes of the frankincense tree* wen- 
deadly. snd that far this reason the Hadounst was called “ the valley 
of death.*' 

Here and there along this plateau we came across • few Itednin 
women tending miserable, half-starved docks. Hero and there, in a fen 
favoured nooks, vegetation struggled on at a terrible disadvantage; 
otherwise it is an alanlntcly deserted and unproductive district, almost 
oppressive in its vast solitude, bnt with u fresh, keen air that invigorated 
ns after the boat of the coast. It appears to me highly probable that 
the systematic destruction of the frankincense and myrrh trees through 
countless generations has done much to alter the character of this 
highland plateau, and has contributed much to tho gradual silting up 
nf the Hsdramut and its collateral valleys, to which fact 1 shall havo 
again occasion to refer. The aspect of this plateau forcibly recalled to 
otir minds that portion or Abyssinia which wo visited last year; there 
is the same arid coast-line between the wra and tho mountains, and tho 
same rapid ascent to a similar aitsolutely level plateau, and tho s trut- 
draining northward* to u large river-laid—in the case of Abyssinia, into 
the valleys of the March and other tributaries of the N'iie, and iu the 
case of this Arabian plateau, into the Hadramut. Only Abyssinia hut. 
a muro copious rainfall, which makes its plateau more productive than 
tho one before us. This high plateau is an questionably tho Maratlm 
Mountains of Ptolemy, and l’Hny tells us further ( XII. 14. $ 62), 44 la 
tho centra of Arabia lire tlm people of ll.tdratuut. a tribe of the 
Sabuans, in an exceedingly high mountain.'* 

As Wo proceeded northwards wo soon liogan to come across tho heads 
of the many valleys whiclt run into the Hadramut; the Wadis Doan, 
Al Aisnr, A1 Ain, Bin Ali, snd Adini sll start ftom this elevated plateau 
and run nearly parallel. Tho ciui-iiis feature of most of these valleys 
is their rapid descent; they appear us if they had been taken out of 
the high plateau like slices out of a enke. They do not appear to have 
been formed by a fall of water from this plateau; in loot, it is iuipo&dldo 
that a sufficient force of water ooold ever have exited on this Hat 
► nrface to farm this elaborate valley system. In the valleys themselves 
them is very little slojie, for we found that, with the exception of the 
W'adi Adiui. all tho valley heads wo visited were nearly of uniform 
height with the main valley, and had a wall of rock approaching 1000 feet 
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io height, eaten away as it wore out of the plateau, We were, therefore, 
leil tosnppOS* that theio valley* hail originally been formed l>y the action 
of tho sea, and that the Hadrnwut ba.l once been » Urge Hurd or ami 
of tho sou, which, as the wafer* of the ocean receded, formed au outlet 
for tho scanty water-supply of the Southern Arabian highland*. 
Thi'M) valleys have, in the ennrse of ages, lxeen silted Up by *and to * 
considerable height, Mow which water is always found, and ths only 
meaiui of obtaining water in the Iladratnnt f«>r drinking purpose*. a* 
well a* for cultivation, is by sinking wells The water of the main 
valley is strongly impregnated with salt, but is tnnrdt sweeter at the 
aides of the valley than in the enutro. No doubt this i* caused by tho 
weight of tho alkaline deposits washed down from the salt hills nt 
SbnWa. ul tho bond of the main vnllov. 

Tho steep reddish sandstone el iff* which form the walls of these 
vsllevs are themselves almost always divided into three distinct storitw 
•tr stratifications. which can bo distinctly seen on tho photograph*. The 
»ipp*>r one ia very abrupt, the second slightly projecting and inure 
broken, and the third formed by doposit from above. Tho descant into 
tho valleys is extremely difficult at all [Kants. Path* down which cameli 
■•au jnat uwke their way lmvo l*ec-n conitrnctod by the Bodnia*, by 
making nso of theauntided formation and the gcutlor slopes; but oulv 
in the a"*c of the Wadi Adim. of all the valley* wo visitid, i» there 
anything approaching a gradmil descent. Wa catue down into the Wadi 
Al> Aianr, ouo of the narrower ones, where them aro numerous villages 
Udougiug to file Boduins of the Kluiiliki trilir, ooveral mem bars <*f 
which formed our escort. The first peep down from tho edge of the 
plateau into thms* very highly cultivated gullies 1 h mu.t remarkable. 
• luiti like looking down into a new world after the arid ooast-lino and 
fa mu pin trail. At uur feet we saw lines of village* aud palm groves; 
f. bind ri» wo balked for tho lost time for many week* on the ban* 
lupnotuiious plateau. After ■.« very difficult descent on foot, wo reached 
tile village of Kbuiln, and encamped for two days close to Uio house 
of tin* chief of the tribe. Even horn wo were struck with tbu Urge 
hiuuira and fortieses constructed by tho llcdnins, mm* of them three 
„ r f,„ir stories high, with the antlers of antelope* Stnok on at the 
corners. and our surprise mi the greater because wo had looked upon 
the Redtiin* «n our journey us little bolter thuu naked savage*. 

Tliv Urdu of the ILnlnunut is very different to that of Northern 
Arabia, lie is small, thin, and wiry, naked save for a loin-cloth, and 
with hmg matted hair, which ho tie* Up behind his head with a 
leathern baud. On his shoulder hn carries bis quaint matchlock gun. 
and aUachtsl to hi* waist girdle he has his powder and priming flask; 
his dagger and his arm* and legs are decorated with various ornaments 
of brass and iron. Lie has much about him that reminded ns uf the 
aboriginal race* of Asia Minor and Northern Persia. Hi* conversion to 
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Mohammedanism i» mutely nominal. It is nr* to sec a Redo say hi* 
prayers or perform tho ablution* inculcated by tho religion of the 
country; he doe* not in tho least ubjrct to travel or work daring 
Ramazan, anil hu never fasts; aud yet at the sumo time ho lot* his own 
religious secrets, his owu particular points of ruligiuits veneration, 
which, like the Yornks of Asia Minor, ho prefers not to communicmta 
to strangers. The pious Aral) speak* of them as heathen; hut tlioy are 
distinctly powerful, and often treat the Arabs and their religious observ¬ 
ance* with undisguised contempt. 

Before proceeding further with otir journey, I will hero say a few 
word* concerning the somewhat complex body politic of this portion of 
Arahis, the inhabitants of which may be divided into four distinct 
dames. 

Pirstiy, there are tho oumcrons wild tribes of Bodnius scattered all 
over the country, who do all the carrying trade, roar and own most of 
the camols, and ponces* large tract* of country, chiotly on the highlands 
“nd smaller valleys. They ore very numerous a nil powerful, and tho 
Aralwof the towns are certainly afraid of them. They never live in tents, 
sa do the Rcduina of Northern Arabia; the richer ones have <jnita large 
house*, whilst the poorer ouoe—those in Shnbwu and tho Wadi Adim, for 
instance—dwell in eaves. 

Secondly, wo have the Arabs proper, a decidedly later importation 
into the country than the Bednins. They live in and cultivate the 
lauds around the towns; many of them carry on trade and go to India 
and the Straits Settlements, and soma of thorn are very wealthy. 
They also ore divided into tribes. Tho chief of those dwelling in the 
Hadramut are the Ynfl. Kotiri, Minhali, Amri, and Turuini. The 
Roduins reside amongst them, and they aro constantly at war with 
one another, and the complex system of tribal union is exoeodiugly 
difficult to grasp. 

Thirdly, we have tire Soyyida and Shorifs, a sort of aristocratio 
hierarchy, who trace thoir descent from the daughter and son-in-iuw of 
the prophet. Their influence in the Hadramut is enormous, and they 
fan the religions superstition of tho poopto, for to this they owo their 
existence. They l>oast that their pedigree is purer titan that of any 
other Seyyid family, even titan those of .Mecca and Medina. Soyvid* 
und Sheri fs am to be found in all tho largo towns and considerable 
villages, and even tho Arab sultans show them a marked respect and 
kiss their hands when they enter a room. They have a distinct jurisdic¬ 
tion of their own. and most disputed points of property, water rights, 
und so on. are referred to their decision. They look with peculiar 
distrust on the introduction of external influence into their sacred 
country, and arc tho obstructionists of the Hadramut, but at the same 
time their influence is decidedly towards lew and order iu a lawless 
land. 

No. IV.— OcTonm, 1894.] r 
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Lastly, wq hare the slave population of the Hadramut, all of 
African origin, and the freed slaves who hare manriwl aud settled in 
the conntry. Most of the tillers of tho soil, personal aervauU, and the 
soldiers of the sultans uru of this class. They marry amongst themselves; 
thoir women never wear the veil, and mix freely with the mon ; many ul 
them are well off and own good bonses in tho towns. They are all 
Mohammedans, and every new slave who is introduced into the country, 
if not a Mohammedan, is obliged to embrace that religion. They are not 
allowed to toko Arabic names, but are generally known by nickname* 
indicative of some personal feature; nor can they ever hope lo rise to a 
higher class. Notwithstanding this they live very contented and happy 
lives, especially the soldiers, who have oonaiderablo inilnenco amongst 
tlm Beduins, and are provided with food, clothes, arms, and bilging 
by the sultana. Many of them bavo been in ludio, and served in the 
Arab regiment at Hyderabad, and acquired maimers and education 
superior to those of tho Seyvids and Aral* whoso property they ore. 

The A1 Kuiti family of tho Yafi tribe u» by far tho richest in tho 
Hadrauiut. and thoir history may be briefly given in a few words. 
About five genotatiuiis ago, tbe Scyyida of the Abubekir family, at 
that time the chief Arab family in the lladramut, claiming descent 
from the first of the Caliphs, were at variation with the Beduin 
tribes and in great difflcultitw, so they invited some chiefs of tho 
Yafi tribe from tho Ynfl mountains halfway between the lladramut 
and Aden lo cotue to their assistance. Tho A1 Haiti family responded 
to their call, and by force of arras subdued tlie hostile tribes, and 
permanently established themselves in the main valley. Omar bin 
Aod A1 Haiti, the grandfather of threo of tire reigning sultans in tho 
district, was a really powerful and wealthy chief. Ho built very fine 
palaces in the lladramut at Shibam, A1 Katan, Ilaura, and Hajarein, 
und his sun, Sultan Xawoa Yurg, tho present head of the family, is now 
femadss or general of the Arab regiment at Hyderabad. This historical 
intercourse with India ia the secret of the wealth of tho A1 Haiti and 
other lladramut families; they own properties iu Bombay and other 
commercial centres in tho East, and under thoir wing largo number* of 
the inhabitants of the valley flock to India and the Strait Settlements, 
whore they make money more or less honestly and return to their 
birth-place to spend it. There is alssolntaly no soon* or wealth in the 
Hadramut itself, yet the valley is studded with fine palaces, and tho 
iultaencc of India is everywhere noticeable. Their furniture is largely 
imported from India, thoir jewelry ia mostly Indian, their daggers are 
studded with gold mohurs; and the most peculiar feature of all thia is 
that, iu spite of this external influence, they remain fanatically opposed 
to the visits of Europeans into thoir country, and that their women by 
common consent never leave tbe country. There are instances on record 
of a returning to the wifo ho had left in the lladramut after an 
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abseil 00 of forty yearn, ami marital separations of twelve and twenty 
years are of common occurrence. The marriage laws of Arabia, however, 
provide the emigrant with the means of getting oat of this difficulty, 
and most of those who can afford it hare their harems both at home 
and abroad. 

Thu sultan Nawaz Jung, though residing in Lmlia, is still the recog¬ 
nized ruler ef the country under the Yafi sway, atul all important 
questions are referred to his decision by his three nephews, one of whom 
is VictvSnlUu st She her, the other at Mokalla, and the third at Shibam. 

Sultan Sallah bin Mulinmed, of Shibam, dwells in a very fin?* palace 
at Al Katan, about 12 
miles from his capital, 
a most delightful ami 
fascinating sj«ot, sur¬ 
rounded by many acre* 
of palui groves, and 
nestling bemath the 
rocky wall which shuts 
in the valley—quite 
the ideal home for an 
Arabian chief os do- 
scribed in tin! ‘ Arabian 
Nights.* Space will 
not permit me to give 
.* minute description of 
these llailramut towns 
and palaces, but they 
will lie illustrated 
better by my wife's 
photographs than by 
any description I could 
give. There is a de¬ 
cided monotony about 
Arab architecture. 

Most of the houses are 
exceedingly high, some 
reaching eleven storeys: 
they’ are built of sun- 
dried bricks, and are externally decorated with chevron and zigzag 
patterns. There is always a terrace on the roof, where the people sleep 
in the hot weather, and they are usually decorated with turret*, domes, 
machicolations, buttresses, etc., which giro them quite a m editors) 
appearance. Outside in the courtyards the flocks and bcnls arc kept 
and the bones are stabled at night. Ths lower storey is devoted to thn 
storing of goods, the second storey is tnhahited by the servants, the third 
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by the guc«U, anil above that oorno Ihu harem and thu family dwelling- 
rooms. 

Tlut wood earring ia very well executed. 'Moat of the doors are 
elaborately rarved j the ungbuud windows are fitted with pretty tracer) ; 
the beams, the cupboards, the invariable coffee comer, and the household 
utensils, are all nubjecta for tho carver's art. and in thia they cswl 
exceedingly. Dado*. with quaint pat turns, run up the sides of tho walla, 
and each storey ia furnished with ita akin or miuMeft of water, which ia 
hnug in a dranght ao that tho contents may l>o kept cool, Each storey, 
too, has ita bathroom, where a big jar callud Eufoi is placo<l, and tho 
bath taken l>y throwing water over tho body by means of a smaller 
ntcuaiL The drainage is lamentably deficient, and is carried by long 
wooden *punu in* 0 U»«* y«d • the dr y o'inw 1 ® *»d *°»* “™ 

the otilv security against duca«o. Tbo palaces of tlio sultans and great 
men of the Hadramtit ate exceedingly imposing, ami, when aeon thxoagh 
the sammnding palm groves, form dedlgbtful picture*. 

gultan Sallalt received ua meet cordially, and encouraged us to stay 
somo time under hia roof, so that vre might more comfortably mako excur¬ 
sions to place* of interest in tho neighbourhood. Of all the meu we met 
in the Hadramut wu fouml Sultau Sullah the mod enlightened. Ho 
complained bitterly of the lemighUd life ho had to lend amongst his 
rascally and fanatical fcllow-conutrymen, and took great iutoroat in all 
our collections and varied pursuits. Ho greatly envied mo the possession 
of a wife who could do other things beaidea paint herself with turmeric 
ami antimony, and had a listless life of seclusion and squabbles in tb« 
harem, and through ns ho made a formal request Dial a trained Mohum- 
modan doctor might bo sent to the Hadramut from India, whose presence 
there would do an immense amount of social aid political gt>jd; uml 1 
am sure that if the Indian IJorernment acceded to this request. Sultan 
Sallah would bo prepared to bear the greater |wrl of tho expense 
himself. Tho medical cxmdiJion of the country ia terribly deficient 
ltuining the part affocted with hot irons ia a favourite remedy called 
tmyya* and odd which wo saw frequently applied. Thao, again, they 
have an idea that curtain smells are dangerous for certain wound*, and 
those afflicted are obliged to wear stopper* in their mate* for fear of 
inhaling the smell. On to a wound they will tio iron nr tin; and as 
women are not allowed to see medical men, their husband* take a hair 
from their head, from whioh tho doctor* profess to divine what tho lady 
is Buffering from. Sultau Sallah told ns of a curious case which had 
lately come under hi* notice. A man fir a wager consumed all tho fat 
of a goat, and when lie was subsequently taken ill, the doctor ordered a 
fire of wood to bo lighted all round him to melt the fat, which ha.l con¬ 
gealed in hia inside. During our prolonged stay at A1 Katun, which 
off and on lasted for nearly a month, we were aide to sec a great du*l 
of tho life ami customs of the inhabitants, their mode of agriculture, 
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an>l other points to which I could not do justice within the short limit* 
of this paper. 

Whilst waiting at Al Katsu.it will bo as well to review the principal 
oxuhieological features which we observed in this district. In the Wadi 
Al Aiaar we visited tho remains of an extensive Himyaritie town, hut 
unfortunately found no inscriptions \V« saw nothing more of this 
character until wo roachcd Hajurein. a town built on an isolated hill 
in the centre of the valley, which, as a continuation of tho Wadi Doan, 
ia thence known as the Wadi Kasr until it joins the main valley of the 
Hadramnt. From here we visited the r»maim of a very extensive 
Himyaritie town called now TUiduu by the inhabitant*, being about 
two miles distant from Al Meshed, a somewhat sacred spot amongst the 
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Aruba, into which the Sovyids would not allow ns to penetrate. The 
mins cover many acres of ground, and may bo traced for a distance of 
two miles, and they showed ns clearly tho nature of tho whole-sale 
destruction which haa come across the ancient civilisation of the 
frankincense country. Tho ruins of certain lofty square buildings stand 
up on hillocks at isolated intervals; from these we got several in¬ 
scriptions, which provo that they were the high “platforms'’ alluded 
to id so many TTimraritic inscribed stones raised in honour of their dead. 
As for the town arouud them, it hua boen entirely engulfed in saud; the 
then dry bed of a torrent runs through the centre, and from this (act we 
can ascertain, from the walls of sand on either side of llie stream, that 
tho town itself has lieen buried some III) to 4u feet by lhi* aand. 
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Whcrevor we found ruius elsewhere in the Hndramnt, they were 
always on sotne elevated spot above the sand-level, to that we may 
argue therefrom that nil traces of ancient civilization in the centre of 
tin, valleys lie deeply buried in the sand, whioh has come down into 
tho valley* in devastating masses from tho plateau and the central 
dissert. Tho nature of the suud in this district is twofold: firstly, wo 
have the firm sand which can bo cultivated, or loett; and. secondly, the 
disintegrated sand from the desert, which forms itself in heaps and 
cansos sandstorms when tho wind is high. I think tbero is every reanra 
to believe that this mined city near llajarain is the Oa/ta'i i> of Ptolemy, 
the Toani of Pliny, and tho lX»an of Hamdani, which name is still 
retained in tho adjacent Wadi l>oan. 

From ITajarcin to El Kaun we saw no definite traces of antiquity, 
although Flaura. where tlio At Kaiti family hnvn u magnificent palace, 
is supposed to lie the site of an ancient Himyaritio town. From El Katan 
we viaitod a village culled A1 Oran, at the southern edge of the main 
valley, built on the foundations of a large Himyaritic fortress; it stood on 
a slight elevation aliove tho plaiu, and must onco liavo liecn a place of 
considerable importance. From tho mosque there we got two inscriptions, 
one a dedication to the god Sayan, who is known to have been especially 
worshipped in tho Iladtamul in aucieut times. 

Whilst staying in the town of Shibnm we were taken to see a 
peculiar rock in an adjacent valley, on which are atill legible some 
Himyaritic words in red distemper. Wo noticed tho peculiar position of 
this stone, blocking np as it does the uud of a valley, and so pieced that 
it would receive tho first rays or the morning sun This red inscription 
is of great antiquity, for it U in the bonstrephedon form of writing, 
which at onco rolcgatoa it, according to tho btat anthoritios, to at least 
tho third century before Christ. On ray return homo, I found out, from 
Prof. Hummel's invaluable dictionary of the hither to ascertained 
Himyaritic word*, that one word meant “ morning light" and anothor 
••sacrifice;" hence we had before us an undoubted site of an ancient 
sun-worship, and wv were forcibly reminded of the large stone on the 
Zimbabwe) ruins and its airottlar orientation. 

Tint most interesting and productive expedition which we made 
from Al Katan was northwards up the Wadi Ser, in tho direction of the 
central dosert. The month of this valley ia about six tuilea from Shiham, 
and even hero it ia a mm of loose shifting aamL As wc proceeded north¬ 
wards up the valley wo found the traces of habitation few, tho cultiva¬ 
tion very scanty, and fields being prepared by scraping the ground with 
wooden boxes or ploughs, called s \uhop, attached by chains to camels. 
Those boxes take off tho upper layer of sand, and thus form dykes, 
which retain the rain-water if ruin docs fall. Somotimes it does not 
tall for three years, and iheir labour is in rnin ; bnt one favourable 
season in three years, they told us, repaid them for the trouble. 
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At tho month of the valley a fow Arab villages of the Katiri tribe 
can bout of palm-trees and fair-sired houses, bnt farther in the wholo 
of the valley is occupied by Bcdnins, anil u you proccod up it the 
masses of sand inrreai*:; bore it is shifting and loose in many places, and 
the bills on either side of the valley grow distiuolly lower. 

We ponotrated up this valley to a spot nailed A1 llail. whore there is 
a solitary house and farm occupied by a Boduin tribe, anil a deep and 
ancient well in the centre of the valley, which is the last water befuro 
the central desert i« reached, and all around ua stretched masses of s\u«l 
and sUolnto barrenness. We went told by the Bcdnins that formerly 
there had been a caravan road starting from this point across the desert, 
bnt that, owing to the waut of water, it had been abandoned some time 
ago. Tho character of the valleys here in pretty mnch the same os that 
of those to the south of the main valley, only they are narrower and 
much lower, and thus tho deep indenture of tho valley system of tho 
nodrnraut gradually fades away into tho vast expanse of »and of tho 
central desert of Arabia. 

A eouplo of miles north of A1 Had we visited the very interesting 
site of a ruined Himyaritic town, wiih traces of building* of huge atones 
like those of A1 Meshed, and a groat rock with a Hiinvuritie inscription 
chipped upon it, but nnfortnnately too shallow for ns to make a sqtieei". 
Tho central word of this inscription appears to me to be I fwife w. or 
caravan station, and this spot wonld be exaotly ono long staga from 
Shibatn on this road to tho desert, which was probably either the great 
frankincense rood itself or an important branch of it. My copy and Mrs. 
Bent's photograph are now in the hands of Professor Muller, of V ienno, 
and I hope that when it ha* been carefully studied it will throw aotne 
interesting light on tho ancient geography of this part nr Arabia. That 
it w«s a landmark is obvious, and as tho inscription is evidently chiefly 
a list of names, we may bo able to identify some of thorn as those men¬ 
tioned by the ancient geographers. 

In the Wadi Sor. near to the village of Al Garun, wo found a row 
of vary ancient stone mounmonts sitnstod on slightly elevated ground 
above the sand. At fir»t I imagined them to havo been tombw, bnt on 
closer Inspection wo discovered that tho stones, which are large unhewn 
atones of tho dolmen type, are decorated on tho insido with geometric 
j«at torus. soinowhst similar to those found in the Mashonaland ruins, 
and therefore I feel more inoliuod to believe that they were originally 
used for religious purposes- The buildings are about 20 feet srjnare, and 
several of them arc surrounded by circular walls; they are apparently 
of extreme antiquity, doubtless far anterior to tbs other Himyaritic 
remains which we saw iu the llodramut. 

At Al Garun tho Wadi Ser is entered by a short collateral valley 
called the Wadi Khonab, in which valley is tho tomb of tho prophet 
Saleh, ono of the principal sacred places of tho district. Kabr Saleh is 
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eqiully venerated with the Ruhr Hod, ilto called the totuh of the 
prophet Eber—for, from what we could gather from the statements of 
intelligent natives, Eber and Hnd are synonymous terms—which tomb 
is to be found in th» Taroimi country further up thu main valley. We 
encamped for the night at A! Garun, and mot with cuusidexabh’ 
opposition from the Bednins and onr escort when we proposed to visit 
the Kabr Saloh next day. However, this was overcome by threats of 
reporting the opposition to Sultan Sallah on our return to A1 Katau. 
So next morning we started. 

A short ride of two hours brought na nearly to the head of the Wadi 
Khonab. and there, situated just under the cliff, in an open wilderness, 
is Uio oelobratcd tomb. It oonsists simply of a long unoovered pile of 
atones, somewhat resembling a potato-pie, with a headstone at either 
end, and a collection of fossils from the neighbouring mountains 
arranged along the top. Hard by is a small house where tho pilgrims 
take thoir coffee, and the house of the Bodnin rnollah who looks altar 
the tomb is about n quarter of a mile off. Beyond this there is no 
habitation in sight. A more desolate spot could hardly be found. The 
tomb is from 30 to 40 feet in length, and one of tho legends concerning 
it is that it never is tho same length, sometimes being a few feet 
shorter, sometimes a few foot longer. The lieduin* havo endless 
legends concerning this prophet. He wus a huge giant, they said, tho 
father of the prophet Ilud, or Eber; he oroated camels out of the rock, 
and hence Is especially door to the wandering Bcdu; and he still works 
miracles, for if even unwittingly any ono removes a stone from this 
grave, it exhibits symptoms of life, and gives the possessor much dis¬ 
comfort until it is returned. Once a domed building was erected over 
the tomb, but the prophet manifested his disliko of Wing thus enclosed, 
and it was removed. All our men treated the grave with the greatest 
respect, ami said their praters around it, barefoot. At the time of the 
riara, or pilgrimage, we were told, crowds of Bcduins from all the 
▼alleys and hills around flock to worship. 

When we first got there, we were permitted to approach within a few 
yards of the tumb.eo that we saw it very distinctly ; but when, afterdat¬ 
ing car luncheon, and a siesta under a tree, we again advanced to inspect 
it. Urn Beduin mullah attacked na with fierce and opprobrious language, 
and. fearing to further arouse the fanaticism of these wild people, wo 
speedily mounted our homes and rode away. 

These two primitive tombs of their legendary prophets, zealously 
guarded and venerated by the Bednins, are a peculiar and interesting 
feature of the Hadramut Wo were unable to visit the Eabr Hud, but 
I am told, on reliable Arab authority, that it is similar in every w«y to 
the Eabr 8aleh—just a long pile of stones, about 40 feet in length, un¬ 
covered, and with its adjacent mosque. It is a curious fact that when 
one turns to the tenth chapter of Genesis—the best record we have of tho 
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earliest population* of our globo—wo find Iho patriarchal names Salsb, 
Eber. and Jlazanuarcth, which name, os 1 previously stated, corrosjioudB 
to Hadnuuut, following one another in their order. I am at a lose to 
account for theso names being still veuerated by the Bcduins, unli-se 
nuu admits a continuity of legendary history almost too wonderful to 
con tern plate, tir else one must consider that they were heathen site® of 
veneration, which have, nnder Moslem influence, bean endowed with 
orthodox names. Certain it is that these tombs in the midst of the 
wilderness arc peculiarly the property of the Bedu, and, though visited, 
ami Ui a certain extent venerated, by the Arabs, they do not attach go 
much itnfxirtanoe to them «s they do to the totnlia of their own walia, or 
saints, which are always covered tombs, near or in the centra of the 
towns. Another curious point I may mention in connection with thc.v.- 
tomb* is that the Arab historian, Vsqnb, in bis MVgnrn ii. 100, tells 
u* of a god in nadrntnnt, called Al Galsud, who was a gigantio man; 
perhaps this god may have something to say to the giant tombs of Saliib 
and Eber. Also Makrisi, who wrote in the tenth century A.D., speaks of 
a giant’s grave be saw near Slutbwa. 

On our rvturn to Al Katan, Multan Sallali informod ns that the 
negotiations with the hostile Kutiri trilw, which iio hud entered into 
with the view of our being allowod to pass through their dominions to 
Kabr Mud and Dir Barhut, a curious volcano or sotfarare in a cave near 
the grave of Hud, had failed, and that tho sultans of the Katiri trib» 
had proclaimed, at tho Friday's prayer in tho mosque, that they would 
not admit the iniidoi; but that the tribeB to tho cast of tbo Katiri—the 
Munbttli, Tnmimi. and Amri—had all sent us cordial invitations. Uudar 
tlit-Bo ciruuiustaucvs, Sultan Sallali advised us to return by a devious 
r ule to the coast at Shehor, and, if time permitted, to niako onr journey 
to the Eastern Hadramut direct from there. This volcano of Bir Barhut 
should be an extrumrly intonating spoL Mukiisi mentions it os an awe- 
iuspiring volcano in his book, and the Arabs to-day *uy it is the spat 
where the souls of unbelievers are sent after death. It is just possible 
that it uiav be the Fens Stfji* of Ptolemy, though, if it in, tbo position In 
has given it is erroneous. 

On leaving Ilodramut, we were handed over to tbo tender merries 
of one Taltb the sou of Abdullah, the chiof of the Jabberi tribe, who 
inhabit the Wadis Bin Ali and Adira, and also truce their descent from 
Jabber, a friend and counsellor of Mohammed's. This journey was lung 
and tedious, but afforded us much interest and opportunities of observing 
tbs life of the Bcduin tribes through which we pissed. Wo found 
oilier Himyaritio ruins in the Wadis Bin Ali and Aditu. This latter 
valley, the entire course of which we traversed, hit* many peculiarities 
which distinguish it from the other valley* running into the Hadramut. 
It lun in it a running stream calh-d tihail Omar umd here 1 may 
mention that all the running streams, and there are very few of tliuru, 
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nre called Ghail), and is Tory fertile and fall of palm grov-'a, Excellent 
honey is wade in the Wadi Adira.and tho Hadmmnt is colobrated for it* 
hooey all over Southern Arabia; it is made from tho palm flower*, and 
haB a deliciously scented taste. I’liny alludes to this honey in his sixth 
hook as being, with frankincense and thicks and herds, one of the chief 
products of this district. Then again the Wadi Adim gradually slopes 
up to the high plateau, and does not come to an abrnpt termination 
like the other valleys. During tho dry season, when there is nn wafer 
tn the tanks on tho plateau, all the caravans to the Hadramnt puss np 
this valley; it is far more tortuous than any of tho other valleys, and 
stretches so far down towards the coast that tho tnivullur lias but littlo 
of tho plateau to cross before descending to tho «oa, and wins to be the 
natural drain of this high pittteau. 

Owing to the Cut, of which we were previously ignorant, that the 
Jabberi were at war with the Ilamumi, who dwell in the narrower 
defiles of the Wadi Adim, wo worn expoaod for some time to consider¬ 
able difficulties and danger on this road, but eventually, with the loss 
of a little money paid in black mail, and having been find at on four 
different occasions, wo safely reached Shehcr at tho beginning of March. 
As a rule I consider travelling in Arabia, though arduous and productive 
of endless worries, is on tho wholo safe. Before entering tho territory 
of u tribe you must have a sayyir, or gniile. from that tribe, and when 
you have paid the Mfytro, or toll money, you may travel with safoty. 
Dangers in Arabian travel have gonerallv arisen from Irnvulleis entering 
tribes without tho sayytV, and though we wore menaced, and on more 
than one occasion frightened for our lives, wo nover lust a thing dnring 
our whole journey. Sultan Iloussoiu A1 Haiti, of Shober, willingly 
engaged to send us with a sufficient ■ sourt to Bis Burhut and the Eastern 
Hadramnt, but the season was too advanced and our resources too low 
to permit us of again penetrating into the interior. So we oontontod 
otmolvea with making an expedition along the coast towards Suihut, 
which was chiefly of interest from a geographical point of view, enabling 
ua to dntcruiitie the course of the Hadrainut to its outlet, and the con¬ 
figuration or the plateau, whilst we reserved farther explorations in the 
interior for another season. 

In conclusion, I wish publicly to tender my thauks to Imam Sharif 
Khan Bahadur, who accompanied ua us surveyor from Lho Indian 
Government, and who worked aasidnouidy at bia map and observations 
daring the journey, for hit greet assistance throughout the whole of our 
expedition. Owing to the dbtinct opposition to our expedition which 
was manifested by our own Government at Aden, we should have found 
it difficult to do even what we did do without Iuuuu Sharif, who could 
in Hindustani freely converse with those of the native* who had lived 
in India; and I am further convinced that if our own Government had 
given tu a more willing support, we might have been easily able to 
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accomplish mncb rooro. A« it is, thanks to I main Shurif, tti are now 
able to constitute a surrey of a little-known district to the geographical 
world. Also Win, t.unt, who accompanied na as botanist From Kow, with 
a grant from the Itoynl Society, worked indefatigakly at his collections, 
which are now in tho hands of Mr. Th iso It on I)ycr; and Mahmoud, the 
Egyptian naturalist, who was sent out by the British Museum, has, I 
am told, moilo a very satisfactory collection of reptiles, a complete sot 
of which wilt be presented to the Museum. 


The PossttutxT nude ills following remark* before the reading of tho paper:— 
1 am sure the meeting will cordially welcome the return amongst u» of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bent. It uani so short a time since they were here and since w* 
hade them fimwril, that It is difficult to believe they have gone through so many 
adventure*, hardships, and perils,ami have explored an almost unknown country to 
Europeans in the interval. I regret to say they have mot with very serums and 
very wanton official obstruction at Aden, which very much inertwsed their difficulties 
juvd also the danger of tlrclr undertaking. 1 will noi detain you any lunger, hut will 
now request Mr. Bent to read us his communication. 

After the reading of the paper the following discussion lock place:— 

Mr. Tiiiwn.ro* I>rxn: 1 cannot Imagine that the Royal Geographical Society 
can often have listened to a more fascinating narrative of travel than that which 
has been laid be fora us to-night by Mr. Theodore Bent, and ! think we must all 
haire felt an agreeable kind nf disillusion on hearing the account of what he had 
actually seen compared with what we thought Wore he started he might have to 
endure. 1 certainly for inr part did not eiipjose that we should get such a glimpse 
is we have bad of Oriental civilisation as U seems to exist, with magnificent 
palaces and splendour, in the Hadmmut valley. With regard W toy Interest in 
the result of Mr. Bent's journey, I shall not trouble you with more lhsn a very few 
words. Of course, the geographer ha* to consider the world’# surface from the 
point of view of us physical features and political divisions. The botanist, an ths 
t«thtr hand, simply studies ths vegetable production* of the soil and their relation* 
lu any one case to thus* of other areas which he has examine.!. I shall perhaps 
surprise you when I tell you that although undoubtedly in the geographical, ami 
to a email! extent political, sense, Arabia belong* to Asia, yet if you study ths 
vegetation. It la equally umloubledly a part uf Afr ca. It b a very extraordinary 
thing, and one which the scientific botanWt hie always felt soma do*pair about, 
that, although Arabia confront* us at every point of tho world's history. It la th# 
one part of the amid of which I may say at present we really, as far a* natural 
history is concerned, know least. And even at the present time, although some 
amount of information lias been obtained, it la almost entirely derived from the 
south-west corner, the province of \ troen. The bota n i ca l history of Arabia can 
be told almost in four word*, beyond the little a* read in li.e Bible about the 
myrrh and frankincense whirl, former Phoenician commerce carrlrxi up the Red 
Sea end Introduced into the Mediterranean. From that time until the end of the 
last oenlury, w« knew practically nothing more about the vegetable inductions 
uf this great peninsula. At that date an intrepid Dane, Furskal, spnt *«n» time 
in rapturing the provinae of Yemen. He did attainable er.irk, but unhappily left 
Ills bones In the country with which hi* name will ever l« aaancialcd at the first 
botanical explorer. A hundred years later, Dstlrra, a Frenchman who had UrtU 
in Egypt, fired with enthusiasm to com turns the eiork of Furskal, made an 
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.dminble eoUeetion; and that di.tinguisbed traveller w well known In ihU Society, 
fchwvluftirth, *1» more recently vuited the country. But you Ml •« 
that these Utter journey* «cre made upon the some T‘ 5rt J on of Ambie, and 
practically completed what Forakal had done. I should not fnrgut that out own 
JndUts oRicUU hare carefully examined the peculiar hut very limited flow round 
Aden (from which about 200 specie* ore known); but Mr. Uent U aiwohitely tho 
ftrat per.cn who haa brought u. any infonnaUon a* to the remarkable ymiwuoM 
cl th^Talley he ha. deacrii-d to-night. Now. a, you hare had your *»£»*» 
atirred with a gUmpee of one of the meet royawriou. aapecU of Onen jJ life which, 
aim* the ‘Arabian Night.,* baa over been brought before au audience, I «■ 
scarcely expect you to listen to detalU Interesting to the bolanwt. But wl.at Mr. 
Bent ha. found out amply confirm, the deduction* made front proco.hng rt*«archre- 
Tlie fact i. that the vegetation of Arabia n poetically that of Somali Land and 
Abyadnia, with the tame myrrh and frankincense tree* in one country a* m the 
other. I ought not to harr forgotten that Profeeeor Bailey BMfour hud before the 
«,ciety an uni of an expedition he made to tb. remarkable Island of Socotra. 
We foul Impel that Mr. B*n* would hare fouml some extenaien on the mainland 
of the remarkable plant, found on that Wand, but that expectation ie to a certain 
extent duapTointcd. Mr. Bent, however. found a dragon tree, nearly allied to that 
which exist, in Socotra, which ii the source of the cinnabar of the ancieut*. Urn 
red colouring matter called dregon'. blood iu modern time*- 1 have not a» yet 
a detailed account of the scientific work of the collector whom Mr. Bent «« « 
kind tie to all w to accompany him from Kow. but it wUt be published In duo 
cotirm. 1 do not know Out I .bould be justified in detaining you any longer by 
coine into dewd«. Surgeon-Major Carter was tb. firet man to make a carefu. 
.tody of the distribution uf the Irankinoenee tree about which wo have heard *•• 
much lo-oichU It la a curlrni. f.ct lliat there apjs-ar to be tvro dl.uwto to 
Southern Arabia, one m tin. aoutb-west producing myrrh, and the other more 
toward* the Oman country poduclng frnnklnoenae. A* Tar at I can make out. 
and from what Mr. Bent haa told me in conmwtion, the rout* taken mu.t har. 
been on the bcundarv-line of the two district*. Tpon the exact maiklng out or 
tbeM two districts, *1 believe «nru extremely interesting point, in ancient com- 
men ial bi.tory will le found to depend, and when w. have dUcuawd the material 
brought liack "by the expedition, we shall, I hop, be able to add a chapter not 
unluteresting in lUelf to the eupmnely intonating work of the sxpeditlun. 

The Pwsiiirst : It remain, for me to expeaa your thank* to Mr. Theodore Bent 
for hi* admirable pap? and hi* sketches, and to Mm. Theodore Bent for her photo* 
itrstpb*, which together havo given nt a very clear idea of the country which 
was almoet, if not ijuite, unknowu to u*. I bare several time* forked over the work 
of Halfivy, and never been able to get any char Wee of the country from htnn. Of 
crone. r. have already the journey of General Mii«a, ami my dear old rumd 
MmWngef, afterward, murdered by the Gaita* on tin. other aid. of the Red haa, 
hut their route wa* considerably to the westward and nearer the const Uutn that 
iienetrahd by Mr. and Mre. Tbedore Bent. You will all agrre that they bare 
d« M thrir work in a muel admirable way. and brought back to Ha description, of a 
must romantic country of whieh we bar. only before hoard rumour*, and I hop yon 
will allow me. and I am roro th.y will b» glad, if ! couple with them the name of 
th* native roneyot from India, Imam Sharif; for the geographical work he did. 
above all for hi. great luefulneaa and holpfulne*. to Mr, and Mn. Theodore Bent, 

• Schweinfnrth estimated the known planla of Yemen at JflOO, of whieh three- 
fourths to. also common to Abjssiuia. lie foiuJMilf collected half of the specie* In tlie 
Italian colony of Eritrea, which be had previously collected in Arabia. 
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in the alamo* of official help, which they luu) a right to expect from Aden, rniwt 
improperly withheld from them. It U vrry much to Imam Sharif they own not 
only what they have done, but their safety. 1 Le» Ur. tad Mm. Theodore Hem 
will accept the mry grateful thanks of this meeting far their admirable paper they 
hare communicated to tu. 


Mar 'if Hidsauut.— Tho positions of many important place* on thi» map, 
rach u Mukslla, Ilajarein, Shihiun, and Shelter, were Used by istrotMinlrsl obser¬ 
vations taken with a thmfcliitite. The survey wai made w!Hi a plane-table sad 
prismatic compass, and the heights determined with on aneroid. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “JASON" TO THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

Abstraot of Journal kept by Capt C A. LARSEN 

Ox Friday, S'orcmUr 17 (18011), w had a gain from N.W., T<-oring in the 
evening to W„ and moderating. The w» was very high. Tho ship wna 
kept under sail all day. No ico war scon in the places where we had 
been hunting seals before. The water was quite clear in tho ii. and 
towards Graham's Land, bnt the ice-fields seem to liu in the same place 
where wo saw them during onr last cruise. Position st midday, 61 c -4' 
S. lat., 6o® 14' W. long. Barometer, 741 nun.* 

Saturday, Xorrmbur 18.—To-day a breeze with clear sky and sunshine. 
At 6 mm. wo began to steam W.N.W. nnd N.W., nud caught ten seals 
(Fitkrtri). At 0.30 p.ui. wo lowered two boats and wont ashore on Capo 
Seymour. We landed about the middle part of the island. Tho socond 
mate was rent with one boat to a little bay for reconnoitring: and the 
first main with two men went in another direction inland: while I, with 
t wo oilier men, went in a third direction. 

The land is hilly aud intersected by deep valleys. Some of tho hills 
ore conical, and consist of sand, small gravel, and cement: here and there 
is suaio petrified wood. Upon (he hilltops wo occasionally found eggs 
of sea-birds. 

We saw here a species of land-bird, belonging tu tho Rapaoes, which 
resemble* our hawk ; it occasionally come down and pocked some eggs. 
When we were a quarter of a Norwegian mile from shuns and stood about 
30(1 ft el above the sea, the fietriflod wood bccime more and mote frequent, 
and we took several specimens, which looked as if they were of decidnoas 
trees; the bark and branches, as also the year-rings, were seen in the logs, 
which Isv slantingly in the soil. The wood seamed not to have been 
thrown out of water; on tho contrary, it could have never lieen in water, 
1 localise, in tlio first case, wo fonnd petrified worms, while there were 
noun hi tho second. At other places w«t saw balls made of sand and 
cement resting upon pillars composed of tho same constituents. We 


* The •hip'* journal fives 713, which evidently means 711! mm —Tun Nora. 
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collected sotlie fifty of them, and they had the appearance of having 
been mnde by man's hand. 

In one of the valleys wo saw many dead seals, one of whiuh was also 
almost petrified, while others seemed to have como only recently here; and 
there were corpses in which the fat still contained some streaks of blood. 

We come to a spot where innumerable penguins had their resting- 
place. Their neats consisted of small shingle and birds’ bones, of which 
there mast be large quantities; occasionally eggw were lying in tho open, 
but usually in nests, each of whioli contained two, or at the most three 
eggs. Those eggs could be eaten baked, but not boiled, because the 
white wonbl not harden; thoy were not very palatable. 

We took with us samples of forest wood,some crystals and cemented 
•tones. Wo also proposed to visit the spot where we hail been during 
our first tour, but could not do so on account of darkness setting in 
vrhrn wo were still several miles from it. 

It seemed as if the island was of vulcnuio structure, l*cui»e them 
was no snow cither on the hills or in the valleys. The beach is flat, 
and oonsUts uf white naml. 

On the eastern side of the island we found what appeared to bo 
traces uf a recent eraplion. The land, elsewhere of a brown colour, 
was here block; and the surface and landward sides of tho ice-fiold, 
which here lie probably on the ground, were also extremely dark. 

**JoinviUe" may lie considered as the opposite of “Seymour.'* 
because it, as well as the laud in tho west of Capo Seymour, which lies 
a couple of English miles off, in the Admiralty Inlet, is nearly all snow- 
covered. 

In the S.W., Cockbura Island is all snow-covered, both the hills 
anil tin* depressions, with tho exception of a small hit of land in tbu 
S.E., which is probably a continuation of Cape Seymour—the inlet being 
Imnlly 2 or 3 fathoms deep. This space is covered with snow aud ice, 
and is identical in structure with Cape Seymoar. 

Tho contrast at sunset, when the dark, linked land was thrown out 
against the snow covered background, rising gradually to the summit 
of Mount Haddington at a height of 7030 feet, was very striking. 

It was already night when we returned on board, and wo set our 
course to the X.K.E., with the hope of finding seals to the N. of 
Danger Island. Barometer in the evening 744 mm. 

•Sunday, Kovemb<r 10.—Broeee from WJLW; At night we steered N. 
by E., which coarse was maintained till 10 o-iu., when we fell off to H by 
X., and proceeded 10 miles (Norwegian) farther. At midday wo sighted 
Paulct Island. Only field ice was seen 1 vet ween here and Cape Seymour. 
We resolved to explore tho ice in the east of this spot, whore we hod 
fished last year. Position at midday, 03 1 48* S. lab. 55 3 10' W. long., 
according to hearings to Paulot Island. Barometer, 730 mm. in tho 
evening. 
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Monday, y&ccmbor 20.—Breezo fnin W.X.W. ami X.W. Course 
changed at 10 o'clock to 8. by 11 We found ice just after midday, aud 
sailed into a little buy, which wo worked through, looking for goals; but 
oot many were seen, and we caught only a few (Grouse/). The ice was 
hard at its edge, but soft iu several places in the bay. The ship was 
brought-to in a place cleared of soft ieo. We were, at midday, iu 04* 
T 3. lot., M - if W. long. Tho barometer predicted storms. Off the ice- 
rim the oca was high. 

Tacttlay, Norembtr 21.—Light breexc from WJiAV. At 4 o'clock in 
the taunting we began to work towards the S. and S.S.FL till 0 a.w., 
when wo turned towards X X.K. and X.ll Some spcnls of whale* were 
scon amidst tlui Railing ice. We have caught few seals, aud the outlook 
is poor fur hunting. At 4 p.m. wc stood clear of the ice, aud kept along 
its rnsrgin mirth-eastward* until 8 p.m., when wo sailed into a little lwy 
und stopped fur the night. We were, at midday, iu 64’ 21’ S. 1st.. 
30° 69* W. long. Barometer in the evening, 746 mm. 

(Tei/srsi/oy, XWrmlwr 22. — Breeze from the W.X.W. imrTemied to a 
storm from the S.S \V. in the craning, with snow and great oold. At 
4 a.m. we began sailing X.X.E. along the ioe-margin till 6.30 p.m., 
when we brought tho ship into a small hay. whore we lay far the night. 
Wo saw a number of blue whales yBlaatkmlen) and grampus along 
the ice-margin. The ice is very Lnnl packed here on account of the 
winds from the W. whioh have blown these hut days with a heavy 
sea sgamet the ioe; so nothing can be exacted before the wrod changes 
to the 3. or 8.S.E., which wind will carry the ice away from the places 
which are good fishing-grounds. We found hut year that those grounds 
were rich in stale where there were plenty of small fishes and shrimps, 
and in there places wo then met with a largo quantity of that kind of food. 
We were, at midday, in 63' 41* 8. Lit., 46® b'J? W. long. Barometcr,761 mm. 

Thurtday, NWrmbcr 23-—Biet.-re, with snou and fog, from 8. W.. which 
continued till after midday. We worked into tho ic*>, but as it was very 
packed, and no seals were to be aeen, we came out and set tail, steering 
X. from 6 till 10 p.m., when we sailed W.S W. I’oaiiion at midday, 
03 22* S. IsL, 47' 32* W. long. Barometer, 766 mm. 

Friday, Nuvmlrr 2i .—Wind from W.X.W. and W.S.W., with snow 
and fog. Sailel westwards till 0 p.m., when wo took a N.W. course. 
Nothing lo report, in consequence of snow and fog. Position at midday, 
03° 20’ S. lat, 49 r 37* W- long. Barometer, 753 min. 

Saturday, Nut 'ember 25.—Fresh wind from S.W. till midday. We 
went S25.E. till 1 p.m., when we took in sail and steamed westwards 
along the ice-margin. The ice lies as before, so there is nothing to 
expect. Wo saw hardly any seals. In tho evening there was a light 
breeze from the X., an we made all sail westwards along the ice-margin. 
Position at midday, 63" 85* S. 1st., 49 : 20* W. long. Barometer in the 
even : ug, 751 mm.; fog. 
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Sunday, Nottmlrr 2fl—Breeze from W. and W.N.W., with fog. 1 ho 
ahip wo* several time* umler sail. We saw some whales (iffnWe) 
and birds. Wry hearv smi. mud we Hnvo passed by many ice-fields 
Position *t midday, K3 22* 8. 1st., fil * 18' W. long. Barometer. 750 mm. 

Mowhiy, Bern* her 27.—The wind has changed to X. and X.E.. light 
in force, and a thick fog la lying. We were within a bay made by an 
ice promontory, and came out of it at 7 o’clock (after having taken a eeo- 
loopard), because the ice here also wau thickly packed to it* margin. 
Wc have had » boat out for hunting a whale ( KtMrhral), but lout aight 
of it on account of the thick fog. It appeared, however, that there was 
abundant food for the seals, and many whale* and sea-birds wore seen. 
At midday we were in 63= 5£T S. Ut.. 5* 3* W. long. Barometer in the 

evening, 753 mm. _ . 

TufsJoy, .Vocemter 20.—Breeze fnim the X. and X.W., witli very 

thick fog. We sailed towards the S.W. till 4oclook, after which wo 
esUei close-hauled on the starboard tack, lu the evening the fog 
partly Cleared. Many ice-fields were passed to-day; the fate i* in parts 
quite*packed, and was drifting eastwards. Position at midday, 83' 56* 
£. lot, 53° 8' W. long. Barometer, 751 mm. 

W.dnrvlay, .Winter 20.—We had to-day a fresh lireero from the 
\Y\, and sailed close-hauled. A nnniber of icc-fiold* were paused, from 
200 to 250 foot high, and sometimes 10 English miles long, but scarcely 
" . sm)i H ioe wns to be aeon. At 5 o’clock we passed an iced edge, upon 
which there were eeols, while some whale* (FTntmJr) were swimming 
round it. At 0 o’clock we had cleared the big ico-ficld*, and *aw open 
water toward* the 8. as far as tho eye could aee from the masthead. 
W« have been all the day long in sight of Graham’s Land, and had fine 
weather. 

As we had thu* explored tho iceE. and W.. and found that there was 
nothing to expect so lung ss the ioo should remain in tho same con¬ 
dition. we thought it would be beat to push southwards close to tho land, 
in the hope of finding whale* (firttowlru), us there was so much o|«m 
water behind the ice-field*. At midday we were in 64' 50' S. Int.. 
So* 33* W. long. Barometer. 751 mm. in tho evening : fine weather. 

T&arwlay, November 30.—Wind changing from X.W. Co N. and E., 
with light breeze*, fine weather, snnshino. and much warmth. Wo 
Steered S.W. till 1 o’clock, then Wis.W., passing very few ioc-field* on 
tho way. and no small ice of any importance. At 10 p.m. wo saw 
through the fog a dark ma*», which we supposed to be tho land, and also 
hore and there in the water some seals. llove-to for tho night. Position 
ut midday, 65= 57* S. Int-, 58° O’ W. long. Bn remoter, 711 mm., slightly 
falling, in the evening. 

Friday, Deamber 1 .—Fresh S. wind, with aotuc snow and Tog. At 
4 a.m. wo turned the ship off the ice, and heard at the aarao time the 
spout of a whale, but on account of the fog I could not say what whale 
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it was. At 6 o’clock it finally cleared, and we lowered onr boata, bix 
in number, which worn sent to a low ice-rim in a email land bay, where 
great numbers of scale were lying. However, most of them were far on 
the ice, which was covered with deep snow, so that the boats ranld only 
catch the <e«Js along the borders; they, however, killed one hundred and 
twenty-five < Fitktsti), vciy big and fill The land whioh w« saw to the 
\V. and S. of in was named King Oscar Tl.’a Laud. It appeared to be 
a high laud covered with snow and ice. stretching southwards and 
northwards, with many high snow-covered peaks in tho interior. Hero 
and there it was free of anow, aud showed its grey slopes. Looking 
from the sea. it ap|iearcd molt interesting fur scientific exploration, as 
there were immense glaciers, whioh reached nearly to tho ara, and 1 
sujipoao that it would bo easy to climb over them, with snow-shoe*. 
The first mate and tnyeelf walked over towards them. How interesting 
it wnuld have boon to explore that laud' but, as wnc were not sent out 
fur s< iuntifh- exploration, but for whale and seal hunting, wo had to 
resist the temptation. We gave tho name of Mount Jason to a high 
peak which rare in tho east of that highland; and to the protuontory 
whiab *hr>«>t» off in an eastern direction from Mount Jason, wo gave tho 
name of Cape Frarone*. It appeared, in fact, to bo thu most advanced 
point of the land which so saw here. 

Mount Jason is very free of snow in its lower parts. Tho land to 
the S. of it seemed to bo more even, with gently rising fjohl-ridge* 
Bound Mount Jaaon and Capo Framnes, nn thu oontrury, it ia very 
uneven aud hrokou l>y ravines. A fjord, filled with ice, rnu* inland, 
to the N. of Capo Frannies, in a westerly direction. A high barrier of 
ioe stretches from tho fjord northwards and slightly eastwards. This 
barrier is very high in some places, aud sec mod to stretch from tho fjelds 
towards the saa, apparently covering also tho lowland, sines it protruded 
for ii or 0 English miles into the set. The ship was about 3 English 
miles E. off the neatest shore of Capa Frnmnes. 

So fur us wo could see, the mainland runs somewhat W. of N. 
(N.X.W.i to E. of S. (3.S.E.), and has many indentations; to W.S.W. 
of us, it had a very high mountain, whose slopes were mostly snow, 
chul. 

We saw here five or six species of aea-binla. The current is flowing 
N.N.E-.nt a speed of 1 mile. We have had remarkably flue weather and 
light winds. Position at midday, <5G° 4' 8. lot, 59° 4 f / W. long. Baro¬ 
meter in the evening. 743, rising. 

Saturday, DceemUr —Light breexe from S.W. to N.E. all day, 
with clear atmosphere, fine weather, and simshiue. Wo steamed north¬ 
wards along the ice-barrier, looking fur an opening inwards into I bo land ; 
but so far aa I oould seo from the masthead, the loo-barrier stretched 
straight along thu coast; *>• we returned to tho ground of thu previous 
dsy. and cuugbt ninety seals. There was a great number of seals on 

No. IV.—OcTowta, 1894.] i 
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tho Holid ice, ami we font a party to see whether it would be worth 
catching them on tho ice, und dragging them to the boats; bnt this proved 
to be impossible, on account of the doep snow, into which the moo fell. 
The ice also was vory insecure in many places, as it was rotting from 
beneath by the current, and from above by the salt. 

In the evening we snw in the water some small fishes with lug oyee 
and a bright skin: also a lot of birds. At 8 p.m. we began cruising 
along the barrier, and saw several email whales which we supposed to 
bo Miukernl; they moved southwards. Barometer, 747 mm. 

Sunday, Jfe&mber 3 . —Light breeze from N.E., with haze. We kept 
■wiling nil night along the ioe-barrier. first ri K. and then S. Tho barrier 
proved to be here much higher than in tho N. of Cape Frannies, and 
there wore deep indenting fjords, partly covered with thin ice, upon which 
•euls were lying in great numbers. Tho ioo-cliffa wore here overhanging 
am] orevusted, nnd immense blocks fell from them into tho soa with 
deafening noise, so that great caution had to bo exorcised not to approach 
too near the barrier. We caught a few seals (Graatttl and Fitkcszl) which 
were lying opon tho lower ice; they wore very fat. Behind the ico- 
Larrior tho lund appears oven und snow-clad ; it stretches in a southern 
direction There must bo ground nnder the ice-harrier, because in some 
places it stretches far into the aea. Wo caught to-day ninety-six souls. 
Position at midday, 66' 42" t». lat., oO' S0 r W. long. Barometer in the 
evening, 740 mm. 

Monday, Deetmber 4.—Breeze from the N.E.. with mist. Wo lay ofl 
the ice-barriur under sail, and saw many seals, but could cot go on hunt¬ 
ing, as tho sea was too high. Round the spot where we are now there 
are many long ijords, stretching through the ice-barrier ; wo coahl not 
see their heads. Some of them sro very wide at their mouths; inside 
they are covered with small ice. Tho ieo-cliffs on both sides of these 
florda were much overhanging, so that if there were seals we could not 
have tried to catch them. Tho emperor penguin* (Konytyragnin^rnr) 
were very numerous in those ijords. Pusition ut midday, 67’ 0’ S lat., 
GO - ' 0' W. long. Barometer, 747 mm. 

Turning, Dtar.mhcr 5.—Since yesterday we have bail a X.E. breeze 
until 4 B.tn., wlirn tbo wirul fell, and it began to snow. We steamed 
southwards. At 12.30 wo saw a whale spout, but could not ascertain 
the «{XKnc». At 2.30 Uio mate saw throe more s|<outs, and he could only 
ascertain that one was from a Enthral ; he took a boat and rowed to the 
spot, hut did not ace tho whale agaiu, although ho remained out for two 
hours. At 8.30 another spout was seen, but too fur from tu». We sailed 
along the ioo-harricr. Position at midday, 67' 13* S. lat., CO” 10' W. 
long. Barometer. 740 mm. 

WtJnendag, D<«wirr 0.—Light breeze from tho W. with snow till 
11 am., when it cleared. We began to steam along tho ice-barrier, 
first S.E, to £. till 1 o'clock, when, tho barrier going more to tho S., 
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•we suercd S.S.E. and S. by E. till 3 p.m. Our southward progrois 
along the coast was then stopped by winter ice, which in wiine place* 
«a> frown hard together, and broken by crevasses, with smaller ice¬ 
field* lying between. These were very uneven, and looked as if they 
had licvn pressed during the winter by the drift of ice against the 
barrier. Bay-ice stretched north-eastward* towania a promontory. 

Oar most southern spot was reached this afternoon at G o'clock, in 
Cg 7 10* S. lat. To the westward land seemed to riif unite evenly from 
the sea, to a considerable height, and, *) far as 1 could see from the 
masthead, it stretched further 8.. with biy-ice and occasional ice¬ 
fields along its coast. From the ice-barrier, which stretches along the 
land from S. to N., originate rm»t of the flat ico-ficUs, which drift 
to thu eastwards of spaces on tho E. of Graham'* Land and Bangor 
Islands, us also between tho Shetland and the Orkney Islands, approach¬ 
ing nearer to the latter on account of tho currents. 

Tbo weather here, in tho S.. was much better, with lesa cold, fog. 
and snow thuu it was further N. Wo saw some gulls and penguin*. 

Position of ship at midday, 67° BO* 3. lat., 59* 59' IV. long. Baro¬ 
meter in the evening, 749 mm. 

Thurrday, December 7.—Fresh breeze from K.E. We have followed 
the eastern side of the barrier since yesterday evoning. The ice 
stretches N.N.E. and moro to the E. At fi p.m. we saw an ice-pro¬ 
montory in the N.N.W., and cleared it at 7.30, becansa it turned 
towards the E. If we had kept longer in the bay, and if the wind had 
begun to blow from the E.. we should have ran the risk of being 
frozen in. as iho foe-promontory wonld have turned and been pressed 
against tho ice-barrier. 

Tho wvather was colder to-day, with somo snow. Wo passed by 
several ice-field*. At the low too-promontory we saw numbers of galls 
in the water. They were of tlio same species os those of the Arctic 
Ocean, named (tmanmage, or Ilavhost. Position ut midday, 67° 4b’ 3. lat., 
09° off W. long. Barometer, 749 mm. 

Friday, December 8.—Gentle breeze from tho N.E, with a thick fog. 
Wo steered N.N.W. All sails sot at 2 a.m., and tho engines were 
stopped, as tho fog was very thick. At 2 p.m. wo began going N.E. to 
look for seals near the land, where we hail previously hunted them. 
We began cruising at 7 p.m., as a strong breeze came from the N.E., and 
the sea was high, even near to the ice-barrier. Position st midday, 
60 12' S. lat., 58' 40' W. long. Barometer, 738 mm.; fog and rain. 

Saturday , Drcnabrr 3.— Wind in tho morning, falling to a light 
breeze from N.E. We made towania the ice, under steam, and, when 
we came to the loo-rim, wo saw a few seals, hot we could lower no boats 
on account of the heavy sea. Tlu> high mainland was now aeon dis¬ 
tinctly. An island was wall seen to the W.S.W. of Capo Framnes, and 
wo named it Weather Island ( Fitter Oeu) ; it lies a good dual off the land 
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On the mainland, S.W. from Weather Wand, are fonr hill*, which aro 
fne of enow on their northern ami eastern slopes. Thoae heights wen 
named by ne Foyn’s Land. From their S.W. end, near to an indenta¬ 
tion of the coast, begins a ridge, which *treteh« north-eastwards till it 
meets with tho lowland near Mount Jason. 

Foyn’s Land is a Tory conspicuous landmark, ea|>ecially when 
approached from tho X. along the edge of the ice, Tho sides and 
summits of tho fonr hills can then be seen s a they slope gently south¬ 
wards from the ridge tr» thn snow-covered ground. 

We wont northwards along the ice-barrier under steam against a 
light hroera from N'., and under all sail when tho wind came from the 
S-E ; the weather bright and ennuy. An immense number of birds, 
of large and small sire, were sitting on the ice-cliffs. Tho ice-barrier 
trends bore very evenly northwards, with small buys here and there. 
Towards tho evening we passed an island which was very free from 
ioe and snow, and we named it Robertson Island. It stretches from 
g. to N-, sud halfway trends X.W. It has its highest part in tho S. 
while st its northern extremity tho land is low. and it was mostly 
free of snow. It was possible to approach pretty close to it, the more 
a o as there was a bay in tho ice which desoended to the beach. We 
mw hen* a blue whale (Ithinkvnh; hut afier hunting it for some time, 
wo lost it. Position at midday. 65® 57' S. kt„ 53* 53" W. long. Ikroractcr 
in the evening, 733 into. 

Smttib ly, December 10.—Bfeoxa with snow and thick fog all day. We 
-cruised up and down along Robertson Island and to tho edge of the barrier. 
The ship drifted close to the fee-rim of the island, so thAt wo conld 
make headway even against thn wind, till 2 p.tn., when the current drove 
ns towards tho loud. We kopt about 3 miles off the island, where there 
were drifting ice-field*. Tho wind abated toward* tho evening, but the 
sea eras pretty high. The current has here a speed of about 2 mile* in 
a X.W. direction. Position at midday, 63® 18' S. lat-, 58*'20‘ W. long. 
Barometer, 738 mm., rising. 

Monday, December 11,—Wind turning from N.E. to S. and with 

snow and occasionally clear weather. We steered towards a little 
volcanic island, sit nit ted to N \V. of Rohartautt Island. It waa in 
full activity. We named it Christensen Volcano. A small sound 
running W.N.W., which is quite narrow in the middle part of Christen- 
sen Island, and again widens on the other side, separates it from 
Robertson Island. We landed with three boats on tho ice-rim ot 
Christensen Island. The firet mate and myself wont on the ioe. which 
was 5 to fl foot high, lint much lower in places. Tho rest of the crew 
had to begin later on catching seals. Wc put on our snow-shoes and 
wont inland. From the masthead of tho ship I had seen a largo herd 
of seals which extended from Robertson Island along tho wholo length 
of Christensen Island, lying near to the margin of the ice, in a groat 
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curve, m br u « (mill volcanic island limatod N.W, of Christensen 
island. This volcano hnd tin? shape of a sugar-loaf and was or consider¬ 
able height Tlia ioi w»* tunlted fora considerable distance around it It 
presented a remarkable aspect, a* round the top ami on the slope* there 
were fnnnrl-like hold*, from which a very black anil thick smoke issued 
from time to time, covering the top itself. In short, it was in full 
activity. 

We went on ChrUtcnscn Island a distance of about 4 English miles 
from the ice-rim; but the route was hard, as we hail to work through a 
deep and wet snow which went into onr snow-shoes, and we also had to 
lake a circular route iu order to avoid places where there was much 
water, sometimes funning large streams. When we were nearly half¬ 
way to t ho middle of the island, we found an obstacle in a crevasse nearly 
10 feet wide, which we had to follow till we saw a snow bridge which 
craned it, leaving a Tent nearly half a fathom wide near to its other 
side. As the first mate was anxious to approach the herd of seals, wo 
crossed it, not without soma difficulty, and directed our stop* to the 
densest part of the herd of seals. On the w»y, wc found, at a distance 
of about 1 English milo, a great number of volcanio stones, which must 
have been thrown ont recently. The ice Incoming harder, ami very 
unoven—since it had molted away in places after the volcanio eruption 
—wo took our snow-shoes off. The seals lay iu places so closely packed 
that we had to make circles in erder to advance. It was a delightful 
sight to see thueo mus.-es of animals, most of which proved to bo 
youngsters of the Fiikeiel , which already bod changed hair; they were 
beautifully fed, and looked liko so many balls. Flore and there an old 
animal was amid-t the youngsters. Tho seals were nut a bit afraid of 
us; on the contrary, they stretched their flippers towards ns sa we 
pelted them. There were many openings in the ice, due to the currant 
which runs towards the land, and to tho heating of water by ull tbeee 
volcanic eruptions. 

There must liavo been hero abundant food for the seals, as the io* 
was everywhere strewn with fishes and fish-bone*. When I opened the 
sUnmuha of the seals, I saw them filled with a fish which has a white 
flesh, and which vre call at home Kvittiwj (whiting), and also with 
sharp bones. 

As these seals were lying too far from the water, and the snow was 
too deep for the men to work, we left them untouched. 

Christensen Island was mostly free of snow, of which there is only a 
little on the N W. and S. sides; in the middle part, and all along the 
way to tho top, there was no snow whatever. About the middle of the 
eastern side of tho island there is a mass of stone drbrii, which extends 
from the hooch to tho middle of the island. The slopm of the island are 
pretty steep in this place, but gentle towards its unds. 

On our return journey we found the enow bridge in the same state 
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os before, ami wo reached our Loafs without further adventures, only 
very fatigued, as snow had fallen while wu were in the middle of the 
island. Tin? crow had caught twenty-eight seals. 

To W« by X. from Christensen Volcano than? arc—jn a straight 
line, »o fur as we Could tee—tive islands, which wo named Seal Islauds 
< Sel (jrni#). The one which lies moat to the S£. is very high, and has 
iU highest spot ou its S.E. cud; the second island is quite low, and has 
no spot which wonld attract attention, the third la high again, and 
lm* its summit to the east of its centre; tho fourth is also high, and 
has its highest spot on the eastern end, while its length attains nearly 
3 Norwegian miles. Tho channel between the third and the fourth 
islauds is nearly twice as wide as between tho second and the third. 
The distance between the fourth and the fifth ia greater than this last, 
and it turns a little more to the X.W. than the fimt-nnw<:d sound. The 
fifth istand of the group is alto much lower than the fourth, and has tut 
prominent features. All these islands are free from snow, so that they 
axe prolably of volcanic origin, the more so as all tops of mountains on 
ths mainland ani snow-clad. 

The ion between all these islands is flat and low. In the \V. of 
(ape Fiat nr. and altfi off this range of islands, tho ice is quito low, and, 
*0 far as 1 could see in fine wosther, there ia no land to be detected to 
the X. and N.K. of Lindenlierg Volcano. 1 saw several elevations amid 
the ioe, which 1 think must be low rocky island* (SBkJmr), not high euongh 
to rise above the ice; they arc either quite flat, or may rise some 5 
feet above the surface of the water. These rocks do not extend more 
than 3 to 4 English miles to the X.E. from Lindanborg Volcano. 

In tho evening of tho same day, after wo had steered X.X.E. and 
E.N.E., we sighted Cape Foster. Position at midday, do” 7' S. lat, 58 : 
20* E long. Parameter in the evening, 74.1 mm. 

Thu approximate positions of these islands, measured relatively to 
tho middle point of Weather Island ( Trier Otn i. which lies iu OtT 2ti S- 
IsL, 60* 46* W. long., is aa follows:— 
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All the-a are given according to tho ship's dead re doming, n» 
accurately as possible. 

The journey was continued therefrom till Ihscemler 10, when Danger 
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Islands wore passed. as well an Joinville, where wo saw a rock or diff, 
•bout 30 feet high, who*B pasiiion wan ascertained with an altitude and 
l>y menus of bearings on the land to bo aa follows: tVJ 1 3' 3. lut, 5^ , 
18' W. long., 15 Kngliah mile* from Joinvillr. On the north side of the 
same them am also several me fa. showing above water for about 2 English 
miles from shorn. 

From here wo com tinned tho voyage between Graham and Shetland 
Islands to Middle Island. Tho fog beiug too thick to continue west¬ 
wards, we decided to altandou oar idea of entering the Shotlands archi¬ 
pelago. In the fog we tonobed land on the southern extremity of 
tJrvouwioh Island. We therefore made the narrow strait between 
Greenwich and Livingstone islands. I have been inland as far as tho 
middle of the former island, which was mostly covered with snow; but 
in the middle of its southern end, whoro it was fiat, there was in place* 
no snow, and the soil was oovered with moss ; a few seals were soon on 
the beach. There is here a promontory, which runs southwards, etc. 
The north part of the island, which mi tains a height of about 100 fett 
at its edge, is covered with snow. At the north end a row of rocks 
stretch in a north-westerly direction to about tho middle of tho channel; 
the navigable passage in the eastern part is quite narrow, with sunken 
rocks on both sides. 

We kept tho high steep islands on our starboard, and found a few 
rocks ( Skjacr) at the mouth of the channel; thou we kept tho next island 
to port, us there was no passage to tho W. of it. We kept noxt under 
a little vertical rock which rise* like a pillar from the ana. Wring it to 
starl-urd. To If .TV. wo saw an Island, rising vertically from the water 
on nil aides except the southern, where it slopes more gradually. It 
attains a height of 1000 feet, and looks like an augitio stone, fiat on the 
top, and covered with moee. 

All tho rocks and small islands were kept on starboard except one 
group of one larger island and live small ones, whioh we h«d on our port 
«do. On keeping exactly in the midst uf the described water, one gets 
dear of all of them. Once the high cliff just mentioned is juucred, the 
water ia free. It mnat lie remarked that on tho map few only of these 
islands am marked. Wo gave the above Inlet the iniuu of Korway Sound 
I'.Ywwbe 8*4 

On Livingstone Island there are many good bcachea and hays. 
Tho atone pillars seem as if they had beou made by man’s hand, and rise 
high upon the cliffs near the beach. 

From hero the journey was continued without any hindrance- We 
went to the coast* of Chili, to M if wo could not find some whale*, but as 
we saw none, we went to Fort Stanley, to get rid of tho seal* we had 
captured, and taka ooal for a n*w journey southwards. 

We passed then between ClaronU Inland and Elephant Island 
toward* Joinville, passing off the inside of these islands, and taking the 
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dinictiuu of Mnnnt Percy. The most northern of the banger Maml* 
ncurcat 10 Joinville lies more sooth words than is shown on the map, 
as it is very little north of the line of the other Mauds. 

We then proceeded to Faulet Island, -which appears to bo marked 
correctly on the old map, uud pmeted between this inland and flap* 
Tnrvis. There are shoals a little off Paulet Island, so that ships with 
deep draught cannot approach it from the X side. Panlet Island 
was once an active volcano. It was quite dear of snow, and had, a 
little way from the top, a terrace upon whiah thousands of penguins 
were sitting; large space* underneath the terrace and northwards were 
also without snow, as well as a teach which attained a great width, 
und bad a little lake upon it All this Hat part was covered with 
penguin-*, and many seals, which wo hunted, were also lying on tbo 
sandy beach. The northern side of the island lias a striking appearance, 
on account of its steep red cliffs, which rise from the water, and are 
seeD from a grtral distance, the red showing very well on the grey hack* 
ground which formed the rest of the Island os we MW it on January 20, 
1864. 

From there w« went into Erebus and Terror Gulf, where we fouuil 
some drift-ice, uud hunted for seals for two days On Jauuary 26 wo 
sailed eastwards almost in the lino of continuation of Danger Islands, 
where we found ice in almost the same position as in 1892. Kero wo 
continued bunting, and drifting in a northern direction toward* Joinvillv. 
On March 9 ve lowered the boats Dr the last time, (n 04” 27' S. lat., 
68’ 53' W-long- On Match 10 we onoouutered a raging storm, with great 
cold and thick snowfall, so that the ship was quite covered with ice. 

We reached Falkland on March 15. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF THE CLYDE SEA AREA. 

By HUOH ROBERT MILL, D Sc FJLS.E. 

The nnmo “ llydc Sea Arr*“ ie applied toths water* of tiu> south-west of Scotland, 
loosely known ss ths Firth and Lccbs «f the Clyde, lying between fto® 3" sod H6° 
IT X. latitude, and between 4'30' and o° 40’ \V. hmgitmb-. This connected water* 
area lying to tbo north of a line drawn from tbo Mull of Cantyro to the Rlnti* of 
Galloway mnasurr* tltiO square m>lte, and has an arrntge depth of 20 fathoms, the 
total wlums of water lit U at lew tide U tng 25*34 entte ans-mlles, with an aiidition 
of 1*15 entile aes-milee at high tills. The Clyde Sr* Area is » ilUUi.it naiurol 
legion, although on the aurfooe it ia continuous with the Irish Channel. This 
channel amimiiiikam freely with the Atlantic, north of Ireland, the average depth 
being giraur than 00 fathom*; lull acres* the entrance to tbo Clyde Si a Area tlicro 
U a blood espariMi of very shallow water covering a sbual known ss the Great 
Plateau, the depth over ths eiisllowest part of which U only 21 fathoms. Alisa 
Craig, » W>H Islrt of voloinlo melt, rl»et from the cnwi of this pUtmu, and tlm 
tAirtherr, edge of the pUtroa trachea to tbs large island of Arrau. Ihc bed of the 
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Sea Aten ninth of the plateau • ink* Into two drprrooiiorM, o*w miming along either 
1 lie of Arrau; the** unite at thw north of that Island, ami the deep water ImnliiMca 
near Artlmharg. This region 1 term thn Arran Kanin. At it* northern extremity 
it U prolonged north-eastward* In l«h Fyms a narrow and compnratiTwtj deep 
fjord, barred off by two ahoal* which croa* it trvm shore to shore, hut continuous «w 
tar aa ita iniface i* concerned, Thw Arran Basin al*o cammunlcatoa etutward with 
a Jong airntcb of comparatively deep watnr, which I term the Dunoon Uiuin. This 
U joined from the out hy tha shallow nluary of tit* Clyde; and tr> the north a 
eerie* of Ijurd*, Loch Strivxu, the Holy Loch, Loch OoU, Loch Loug, and tlw 
iiarelucb, bianch into tb* muuataiuoua region toward tho direction of Loth I'ynr. 
Kacb of thu« natural divuiou* ha* a character ill Mime rt* [recta peculiar to Itself, 
Imt fur general |»irj».>*r» It t* •ulfithent to consular ou» example of each of lb* chief 
typo. Accordingly, «e wlect the t’Auwmf ouuidc the Clyde Sea Ana, the Arran 
Datm, X*rA 0oil, aud the OartlwK a* example*. 

Table L contain* the mure imjuriaut snuiuio* regarding thein. 
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Tb* deep water nf the Arran Ua*ln ia separated from the deep water of the Irian 
< haniuil by the maa* of thn Great I’Uiunu Thw Dunoon Ha*in it similarly tbongh 
leaeootupWteiy barred off from lb* Arran Basin; LechGnU U much mnre effculually 
barred otl from the Dunoon Batin, tb* bar at Ita mouth rising to within 8 Fathom* 
of the *urincr, while the dK|wai water fruldc U 47 fathom*. Thu* each of Urn* 
dirialona U were restricted »* rrcarolt communication with lho open tea than tho 
one before, and each i* in a *iuiii*r ratio mare vxpuoed to the lullueuo* of lit* 
■unwinding laniL In the case of the Gun-loch ojwnilig off the ahallow estuary, ami 
t-onaequently rilirst with water of much ieae latinuy than the other dirum-ti*, th» 
l*uWHon from marina inrttu'ii.-e cutnr* to a tnaxunnm. 

Tho usual ri*a of *.nti t-luvd from low tide U. high tile i» about 1) fathom, and 
the tidal current rarely «***»:• about 2 mile* p*r hour, except in tho Channel off 
the Mull of Curtym, anil at th* narrow and eliallow entrance* to the loch*, where 
the at roam at Hood ami ebb I* sometime* aa rapid «• t) or 7 miles p»r hour. The 
hour of high walor i* practically lb* came for the whole Arm 

Tha observation* on which thi* paper it founded wer* earned out for th* Scottish 
Hnnne Station by Df. John Hnrray, of the CA/i/lruyrr Expedition, and th* author 
on the strum-yacht Muituu, which to specialty equipped for *uch work, tw«w«en 
18W aud 188U. 'J hey Included observations of teuiperatute at alt depth*, aud of 
dr unity at surface, bottom, ami occsaioealiy at llitcrnmlialo position* nr pcs ted nt 
Interval* ,.f a mouth or longer at 70 ttatiou* dittribuied orer th* Area. 

The hot ami (wooed [uni iti» of th* cutnpicta dLcaoaUm of thu work, entlilot 
“ Fhysiral Geography " and "Salinity and Chemical C'mp«lilou of ih* Water," 
wwra published in Uie Tmnuxtiunt of thw Iloyal Society of Edinburgh, rol. 
uaei, I'srt III. Mo. 23, 1WI; aud the third and much larger perr, dealing with 
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“ rmnpernarf," is published In vol. xxxvii. of the mine publication. ThU pa^er 
«l«i» "nly with the general coucltuioua of the temperature discussion*. 

The climate cl the Clyde Sca Ana ii mild end n^oiblv The ivirmjj? annual 
temperature of the air U 17-3’ Fain , the extreme mean monthly trinjeraturw bong 
dl> 4* for December and .lamury, and 67-8° for July and August, a range of 18*l" 
The yore under olwor ration were on the whole slightly colder titan the average. 
The prevailing wind U south-westerly. although the direction la much alien*! by 
the configuration of »ho land, liaving a tendency to blow along the Ijonla, either up 
or down. lUtnfall ia heavy; m the landward pqrtion amongst the rugged hill* of 
the OigliUtul* and over thu iuutow lochs tlie annual precipitation avrragRS 56 
mchea, while over the lower laud and whirr water-surfaces of the seaward portion it 
ateiagtai 43 inches. The rainiest months ore also the coblest, Januarr and 
IWmlxr, th~ average for each of which la flinches; while tbr drieit month U 
May, with an average precipitation of only !i - 4 inches. Durtug the year* utKier 
consideration the rainfall wai nearly 10 inches per annum lata than iu average 
vaiue. The denaiiy cf the water varied with the raiuftU, and the average value nf 
the awlinity in percentage of total suit* u» the mass of tho water fur tho three rojire- 
»cmotive divial oit la given in Table I. Thnre U also added the prnpirtiuu of pun 
«tn-water protein on the average lu oauh division, taking as « pnr« w water” that 
containing 3*5 per cent, of salts. 

Th» isrmperatura r <yiWof tho Chaunel inu«t be considered in relation to that of 
tho Clyde Sea Area, for it supplies the water which enters the system at every float 
title. The thermal peculiarity of tho channel Is that at any given time th* tempera¬ 
ture from surface to twtumt U practically Urn same, a condition which I call 
AonuiTAo ui»r. fiince heating or cooling by radiation tends to produce a stratification 
ol still water accord lug to temperature, <r a AefmiMmnie condition, in which the 
•uriace water most readily responds to seasonal changes, it follows that where 
Innacthenate cc ’ nJltion * P«v«il in eumnmr and winter alike, thu result must he 
brought about hy continuous mixture of tho water in a vertical cense. This is 
produced In the Channel by tLo strung tidal currents ami the extremely irregular 
cnaratter of the bottom, which causes the deeper water to rise and tnlx thoroughly 
with the apjwr layers. At the season advanced, fiom tho annual minimunia uf sea- 
tetopcraiurr m Hatch the whulr depth of water to the Cliamud heated up steadily 
and uniformly, the deepest layer* growing warm as rapidly aa the surface, ami after 
the maximum in September, the temperature fell einiulLaneoualy through the whole 
depth of the water, the temperature curves in all cases being straight Hues. 

The Arran Kudu eommutiicata with the Chaanoi by slicrs of water carried to 
and fro hy the tabs across the Great Plateau. At the time o{ minimum tempera - 
tare tiie water is hctnothermlc, anil has practically the aanm temperature aa that in 
the Channel; but it hats up most rapidly on the surface and more slowly 
at grot dept ha The lower layers change their temperature homothenuically, but 
a* the imo of healing increases with the advance of ntmturr, the depth nf homo- 
thermic water diminishes, until at the maximum it usually duappaam, and there is 
a .'all of (mi|«ntiur* fnmi surface to lxitturn. During coding ths water changes Its 
tcinfwratnrn with almost equal rapidity at all depths, and at the bottom the period 
ol cooling from the maxi mum to tin minimum is only uoe-third as loug as the 
iwriud of heating frmu thu minimum to tho maximum. This greater rapidity of 
cooling is due lu ihs establishment of duwnword con reel mu as soon as tho chilling 
nf tiie upper layers equalises the density in tit* of th* surface water and that of the 
slightly more saline wator below. 

During resiling tho surface remains cuidor than tho deeper layers, but the range 
of temperature between surface and bottom la alwny. much smaller during ending 
tiian during heating. * 
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Locii Gull, much more iwilatoi than the Arran llaair, from oceanic influence, 
•how* *11 tho characteristics which distinguish tb« Arran I Ivin from the Channel, 
but in an eitggcmal degree. At tho annual minimum in nrljr spring the aunt 
of water is Immolhnrmtc, ami practically at tho lama temperature u in all other 
I«tU or Urn Area, hut tin* surface alone heats u]> rapidly aa the staton oiirances. 
The meat of water below the ierti of tho bar halts very dowly, and only to a alight 
client. It wvi* evidtnt that heat from the sarface-iayora waa transmitteil down* 
ward* mainly by the *bnv process of conduction, the maximum tenqicrsture at the 
botlom lasing reached In aa/ly spring, nearly six months after the data of the surface 
maximum, and only a month or two before the minimum tam|>vfaturs natertni 
itMilf from top to bottom. Hit vertical distribution of tnnpcratuio It thus subject 
to retiMikabln change*. Th« curve of the minimum is liomothermw as elsewhere, 
•he mi/ve of heating shows a grail range .if iMBparntimv and when tooling set* in 
iu upjwr part is reverted iu direction. 

The cold ol winter may have red unwl thn upper layers of water to 34’ or lea. while 
the limit <if the previous summer Is • till being conducted downwards, noil the water 
rocunlus warmest in the Centre uud ndler both above oiul Mow. 

The Uareioch. although of nearly the anno superficial area at Loch Goal, is only 
halt as deep, ami show* very clearly tho effect of its laud surroundings in the rapid 
beating and cooling *i( its water, I be curve# representing thn vertical distribution 
of temperature are of four typos corresponding to the seasons. The typical con¬ 
dition* at both minimum and maximum aia bumothermic; during heating the 
•urface water is much hotter than that beneatn, and while cooling is in pragma* 
tha surface u cuma|awiliiigly colder. The maximum temperature of tbs water waa 
higher, the minimum lower, au-l the rale o( gain and lias of heat more rapid than 
in any of tb* other division* of the Clyde Soa Area. It was found thatths seasonal 
march id Icmperaturi-changt* w«* wry irregular, each of the throe years during 
which oWmliirai were fstriy complete shiraring very conspicuous irregularities. 
Thr»« were largely due in the action of wind in producing vertical circulation in tha 
deep basin*. 'thus whet* a strung wind had been blowing up one of lbs loch* Lc 
summer, from thn mouth tow-arils ltie haaii, a groat accumulation of thn warm fresh 
waist skimmed from lira ailtface accumulated at tha bead of iho Inch, while 
tipweiilng or the deeps* and colder water occurred near the mouth. Similarly, if a 
strong wind had boeo blowing down the loch, from the head toward the month, tha 
warm and fresh water rras found nxtanding to a considerable depth near the month, 
while at the held the Intensely salt and cool water from below waa nailing up on 
tho surface. This circulation sometime* appear*) to extend through the whale 
depth of a baain, but mow frequently it was confined to the upper layer*, atul iu 
nature, a* indicated by the direction of tho tsutherme drawn ou an exaggerated 
profile of the loch-hosin, was curiously complicated. 

The general wssonal changes of tcni|>rraiiir« aro given in Table It, which U 
deduced from curve* which were drawn id such a way a* to eliminate local di*- 
turlmncv* as fsr *» p .Millie. This table applies to lfcjiT, a typical year with a 
summer aunu-whai hotter and drisr than tin* average. Tire temperature of the air 
is an average for that over tho whulo Clyde Sea Am, the local readings bring sum*, 
what various. Thu temperature of tho upper 6 fathoms .hows a fairly dew agree¬ 
ment in all (tarts, thn 4 jar* Inch and Loch (roil living almost uionucsl, and thoyuuriy 
misui fix the whole being pnmtirally lira aunt*. It is interesting to observe that 
the annual mean teru|wrnture «f tha np{wr 0 fathom* of water ta X’BP higher than 
lira anoiml mean icui|>cratuio of the air at the surface, and that thus the water ou 
lira wUule exercise* not only a tm derating, but on elovnung iurtiter,cv on air-tem¬ 
perature. The main temperature of the surface is greatrat for the open sen and 
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least for the narrow land-locked locbs; inde<M, it was a fact roastanily observed 
that tho water was warmed fnmn the ocean inward*. 


Tatu.e II.— Mostbly Mui Ttwraurrat r»a 18n7. or Aia awn Warn is the 
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Table HI. show* that the »tr era* warmer that) ihe mu fair layer of water for a 
theater time trrtr tha Chanuai and In the Garwluch than or or tho deep loch* ot 
basins, while the nanus! maximum of surfeca-temiKTatur* *u retarded 42 
■lava in tha *ballow Gtuvioch, 47 tint* In the more oceanlo divisions. ami 
54 da;a iu Lcb Uoil, after tha data of air maximum. Tim curve* of attuunJ 
variation* U air and water Utupcralur# showed that tha mtardaimn of phaect in 
the rune of water-irrupcratiire waa determined hr tha fact that tit* descituding 
enrr* of «ic-tcui)eratnie tilway» cut the ettno of walar-temperature at 1U maxlmmii. 
'ITtU* whim tho water heated tepidly owing to it hot minuter, ita maximum occurred 
shortly after that of the air, Uxau** a slant Urn* afoxding brwught tha air down to 
the temperature of the watnr, and Mopped further beating. On the coutrarjr, whan 
i ha water heated up (lowly to a low maximum, there waa a much longer retards- 
thwt on accui.t of tha Ume which tha air mjutrvd to oool down to tha temperature 
of tha slowly warming water. 


I*SL* III.— lirt.arma vr At* a*b IVm* Tswraamii m ni* Clxsc Su A tux 
<Mxa* nr iiiSd *»D ite"). 
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Tb» lower part uf Tahir II. give* the mown mtmthljr tampernturo of the whole 
mate uf water in each dirinai. and shows lmw the annual range and tha data of 
maximum and minimum are altered by depth and Isolation. The mas* of water 
tn all the dirtsinn* except tha Cliunurt ia colder than the surface later during tho 
period of hasting, sad wanner than It ihiring cooling. Tha retardation of tha 
maximum at a depth uf 40 fathoms is shown U> bo the asniv at that f.w the surface 
iu the CltAWirl, 4 day* later for ihe Anon Basin, and no 1ms than 111 day* Laler 
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far the rota to ted Loch Ooll. Tlio coutrwst of liw t«in|rnt>im at great depth* u 
*l«o noil brought out in Table IV. 


Tabut t\\—Cowr-iauo* or Ttirmnu at 40 Fathow* 
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■Hie result of the invotigailon ie that la such a tyjlcm of tidal water* 

tw the Clyde Se» Ana tha natural divUluaa, whim classified according to the order 
of restricted ram* and retarded phaau of *ea*utml temperature a«i ./lowered mean 
teni]»rrakuro, are found in the order of their wccetaiUliiy to n-l»i waiwr, Uiia 
accnAlhiUty being conditioned both by depth and configuration, a* well aa by 
actual proximity to the rwa. ThU demoastrale* the .mpnmu. Impprtanre of am- 
figuration in dominating the araaonal change* of water-Uuiperatute. 

I have only b«re attempted to mmrmriw the mala remit* of the luraellgatfcn, 
and mint tefrr to the original memoir for all purticulara aa to method* and iletall* 

The observations allowed the fcdhiwing, among* other conditions, to be 
eatAhlished 

1 The upper 5 fathom* of water over the whole Area ha.!, on the arrrairt of 
a year, a temperature l‘« a higher than that oTtbo air. 

2. The our re* id tcarouai variation of Uunjwrature to water at dlflcrimt depth* 
wrro retarded in phase ami restricted in ranee a* the depth of the water *u grotior. 
nod a* It* degree «f laolation tr.au oceanic intiuenco waa more complete. 

3. The dcaomdlng *eumutl cunrn of air-temperaturo always cut* the letrmal 
curvea of watur-remporatmv, bath fur the sui«tficial S falhnm* and fur tha whole 
uniat, at their maximum. 

1. Tha Influence of wind in causing the accumulation of mirfarn water on on* 
O.irre or at one *nd or a IJurd. and lho wnlling up of daap water at tha other 
frequently pruduce* profound redialrlbutiou- of tetut*ntiBtw In the woiar in * rsrr 
short time. f 

a. Whtn water U agitated throughout It* whole mate by tidal or wind adieu 
tl.n seasonal change* of temperature lake place sin.nlUneouaiy from .urface la 
bottom throughout the whal» dejitlu 


MB. SCOTT ELLIOT'S EXPEDITION TO MOUNT RUWENZOBL 

I uc toll..wring communication, dated Dttwoua, Tom, April 15, 1 R 94 •* 
•um boon received from Mr. 0, F. Soott Elliot, wbo left England lait 
vuar to explore tha Huwenxori region. 

I armed at tho fool or Huwenrori on April 1. having left Kampala 
u mary 20. My root*, baa been a rcry ruondaUmt one. through 
! mlda, part of Karagwo and Ankole, and I haro not travelled very ban]. 
1 bo time spent on tho ordinary munagemont of mv caravan bua botm 
rOso very great, and left me very little for scientific work, and all that I 
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can say of the country is of rather a slight and superficial nature. I bopo 
to bring back a rough map of the entire route, which, roughly speaking, 
borders the Victoria A'yanza as far as Kitangule, from which place 1 
followed tho Kagcra to very uoar the point crossed by Stanley: from, 
this spot (Kitabokat 1 went almost in a straight lino across Ankolo 
(touching Stanley's route in two or three places I to Kinratanga (seo 
Lugs ril'd map), thence to a ferry (Chan angora to Kulinfiri'#), which lie* 
a little south of Rukarunga. and so got to tbu foot of Ruweuzori. The 
only unknown parts of tliis route, oo fur os 1 know, are the course of Ute 
Kagora and some portions of Ankole. Tho former river is u deep, ropid 
current lull of hippo) otauii. and varying fiom 80 to 130 yards in width. 
Tho current i* at Kitangulo some L\t miles per hour, hut higher up at 
Kitobokn it is mtuih mom rapid, probably 4 miles per hour. It has a 
very winding course ns far as Butungnru. but alter this point becomes 
much mote direct. Th is point (Butunguru) marks tho termination of on 
enormous alluvial plain, which is obviously tho ancient level of tho 
Victoria Xyaur.a, aud after it one outers tho tuountaius of Karagwtt, 
which are continuous with tho Ruaiupal* range, and with ono break 
attend almost to tho shores of the Albert Fid ward. The plain above 
alluded to consists at Kitangulo of some Si) to So feet of apparently very 
riclt alluvial soil, it np[*>»r* to slope gradually to tlie Victoria, and ends 
in a succession of heavy forests or *wani|w which are under water in the 
wet season, until finally the open water is reached. I think with irriga¬ 
tion this part uf Buddu and Karagwe should be of inestimable value, 
but at present cultivation is almost confined to the various hills that 
rise out of it. 

In Anknlu tbo moot interesting feature I found wax a scries of largo 
lakes (Mhir«> Xyanza), live in number, on or very near tho course of tho 
Ruiai; this river is quite different in character to tbo Kagera, and more 
like tho river marshes of Ruddu and Uganda. It rises amongst the hills 
at Katara (see Stanley’s map), forms tho Wamagsnga swamp mentioned 
by Stanley, and then pa^ws through a plain soma H to 15 miles broad 
(the break alluded to above), flours close to the lakes Micro Xynnra, and, 
after passing through Kaki, outers the Victoria Nyanza between the 
N'amdugavu and the Kagcra. It docs not join the Kagera, o» shown 
on matt map*. There details are, however, scarcely intelligible or 
interesting without a map, which I hope to produce in time. 

As far as I can understand the geology of tho country, both Uganda 
Ruddu ami a large part of Tara have been originally a granite plateau 
sonic 4300 feet high. This plateau even forma a lx>rdcr 8 to It) miles 
wide round tho Albert Edward Nyanra, which I passed after leaving 
*ho Ankolo hills. Tb» most curious feature it presents is tho manner 
in which it is cut up by swamp rivers into an interminable scries of 
hills, which render travelling almost intolerable. On this granite is 
a series of schists folded ovor and over and changing in chirac'.er, which 
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exteH.l with interruption. to the bo-e of Uuwenxori. Tbcw eclii.t* 
b.'gin at But tin guru, uxl I have traced the a.m. rork. right #crww 
Ankolv to Unrimlut. whom one deseonda to the granite. I have never 
fou..«l them at a dip of lew thou 80% and their etrike is some 20' to 3©’ 
wit of north. They probably contain valuable rainr-ral., hut I do not 
care to risk an opinion on that now. It i* extremely difficult to get 
good specimens, and one con only carry u few in this oountry, but the 
few I have should, I think, show thoir character. 

The numerous valley, in these Ankolv and Karagwo mountain, are 
of a most curious character. They ore deep, well-like trench,:s ( perhaps 
1,00 feet deepen an average), and form a most intricate muehwork. 
A largo nurnlw of villages are scattered on the hilUi.hw, but more 
yfton at the bottom of three rallev.; but the country as a whole suffers 
from I lie lack of water. Tbo hills are covered with short grass, and 
* «u d. I think, prove good gTaxing-giouml for slump aud cattle. 

Even constant travelling has not affected the health of the sheep ami 
the unfortunate cow which have come with me. end this is a fair tret 
ot the pasture. There has l*eo, however, such constant raiding that tliu 
country j. almoat destitute of cattle. The degrees of ferocity in the 
people* are very curious. Tho Woganda coma first, and haro stolen 
rom tuyere, Koki, and Ankole. Ankole lias stolen and is stealing 
from Mporore. and is stronger than the unfortunate Koki. and ao on. 
As to the people thomwlvo*. I f () „ n d the Wa-Kuragws very friendly, 
but extremely poor, and in great awe of Europeans. 1 oould dis¬ 
tinguish ut> marked difference botwoon thorn and the Wa-Ankule, cxrepl 
in character. The hitter, though I travelled undor the prelection of 
tlivir king Antari, killed ono of my men, and it w a . easy to are that 
without protection I should have had to fight almost daily. This 
'infm tunato man exemplifie* ono of the exasperating features .if the 
Swahili porter. He had one hand, and wandered .rat by himself to find 
pcmlra to drink without gun or ep«ar, an l nuver returned, it wa. a 
country ho knew to ho unsafe, and where no one ha* anything Irat * 
goatskin bung on tho shoulder, so that hi* clothr* were of great v.lno. 
It is almost impossible to make tho Swahili, though he ia anything but 
breve, understand ordinary prudence, and they will not olray ono*s 
ordure on their own behalf. 

The greatest want of all these countries 1* a ready and cheap means 
of communication with tho coast. My reason for the roundabout route 
followed was to see whether tbo Kagera wax a navigable river, but so 
far ns i can *e« it is not of great promise in this reaped. As far ss 
Hutungurn, u is a deep, broad stream, without rocks or rapids, and 
lighter, could ho brought to thia point by steamer easily enough, tho 
only difficulty boiug the rapidity of the current, n time rota bunds, aud 
the extraordinary number of hippopotami. Of these latter 1 have seen 
cig it or teu together fre.juontly, and one find* them every miio or »o 
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Jong it 8 course. Above tbi* point thorn an, r<*k. *“4 * «»mmt 
*o • Irong U to utake navigation very difficult. The valley of 
Hagers, however, wonlil make an olnuwt perfect railwaj tme , w ar 
„ 1 have seen, and along the Mavotm valley, vrhich jo.na ,t « track 
„, tt ld probably be made with great e«c into the heart ot Ankolc an 
probably up to the Ruud valley or plain. 0*-w*ggOua mod. to bo the 
S substitute for a railway line, fur which no revenue could bs had m 
Aukolu for many y«n. On the other hand, from the Albert Edward 
railway lino or even a .art track into Aukolo could not 1- made from 
lhl> end of the Albert Edward without ruinous mrpmrao and fail 

how either could U made to Uganda, on account «f the large 
. llt mber of tributaries both of the Mpongo river and the Kutougu. 

a, fct «. the plants ore concerned. 1 find the same .pome. of a very 
weedy character extending from Kavirondotout lewt 5000 fcM Buwen- 
„ lti Ld the majority extend from the coaat. Thi. doe. not apply, how- 
..vrr *p the forests (of which 1 found none in Kang we or Aukole) or the 

SbSw 6000 M. 8b. «nob* b. 1 k*d «-WU.««*. 

,.l fevor. and been able to do nothing; but in a very abort time 1 hope to 
6rt , ramp ^dished at a good height Unfuttnnalaly. there - no 
European official here, and political afTaira .re not aa they should be : 
Kabbarega • army also ,unwed over this ride of Ruwenror. and devoured 
most of the food. locust* have ea‘en a largo portion of Uie remainder 
lions and leopard* have taken to eating men in the absence or ahe-p. and 
. „ vo already severely wounded two of my men, and things generally 
are anything but satisfnclo.y. Thor* is a goc-l deal of gaum on the 
.ide ofR« wunuori about Fort Edward. On one day saw nine e ephanU. 
and two day. afterward, tweuty-fivel Non. took the leust notice of the 
caravan though w« fus^l within 500 yards of some of them. 


THE SUGAR-LOAF MOUNTAIN. MOZAMBIQUE. 

By WILLIAM A CHURCHILL. H D M. Consul at Mosambique 

I'm following account of a visit to the Sngar-L.>af Mountain, Morstubique. 
l. T Mr. William Churchill. H.It.M. Consul at Morambujue. has been for- 
warded to th» Society by tho Right Han. the Earl of kimlwrloy. 

I have the honour to wnto to your lorrlahip an account of a walk i 
took iu tho Makua country as far ns Sugar-Lwnf Mountain, wluuh i* 
within toy district and in the vicinity of Mowmbique. My lesion for 
r, i.irUng on such a trivial matter is because for some years (mat no 
resident of Mozambique lias visited Sngar-Lrwf Mountain, although it 
is visible from Mozambique in clear weather; indeed, it foraia a ccro- 
•picaotix landmark, which is of use to vowels navigating near thi. coast. 
The princi[*l objection found by explorers is tho existence of hostile 
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u»tiv» <<, called Nmnaralo. who linve gained tho reputation of being bravo 
robbers. This iribo has given the PortugmnM no otul of trouble. Thev 
pcriodicdly raid and loot such places as Mpapa and Msiri ri ( Poriugnee, 
Moanril). the chief market gardens tlmt supply Mozambique with fresh 
provisions. Tho sufferers of those robberies are generally lmli»n traders. 
These robbers have never lawn punished by tlie Portuguese They have 
mode several attempts to do so, but Lave always failed. Not only do 
tho Portuguese appear to bo convinced of tho hostility of these natives, 
but the natives id Mozambique are afraid of them, and report that they 
are ala ve-raiders and traders. 

Mr. Hollis, Unitod States Consul at Mozambique, came with mo on 
this walk. Our caravan consisted «r fifteen men. Those who could 
shoot straight were armed, and wo carried provisions to lost five day*. 
We tried the experiment of employing donkeys u> carry loads, but it was 
unsuccessful, boaiui" we hail no pack-saddles; the los.U wen- oautiunally 
falling down, and the native* wore unable to secure them. 

On s previous occasion a guide had taken me in a devious direction, 
and after nine hours - walking l found that 1 war not halfway to tho 
mountain. He waa afraid to tell me that ho thought my equipment was 
insufficient fc> enable run to poimtran. into the Namaralo country. On 
this occasion I took no other guide than the com pass, and, crossing the 
Mairiri creek, follow*! the Portuguese road to Natnli, .1$ mill's from 
Msiriri, when- thetv is a Portuguese mod fort. From bore wo struck 
iiiirth-w.st and went through a dense forest Wio stopped in tho 
Namaralo country *1 four o’clock in the afti'ruoon, after having wulked 
vine*' sis "cluck in the morning. Tho natives came to onr encampment 
immediately, and sold us provisions, and fetched water for oar men. 
Thny appeared a* gmd-nnturod and friendly ua tho natives of Mozambique- 
.Many of the youths wore armed with trade guns, white others were em¬ 
ployed in cultivating small clearings in the forest Wo observed mango 
and canhew tree* m ar the villages; and plantations of manioc, rnllk-t, 
mairo,Uans, gronnd-nnta, and tobacco. The huts wore aU cireular-ahapod. 

On the m-xi morning at six o’clock wo continued onr walk, crossed 
the dry bed of the Mnhokati stream, and arrived at the mountain at 
midday. The forest was so dense that we did not see the mountain from 
tho time of our starting until wo arrived at its bare. The Muliekati is 
a stream uuly in the rainy season, when it empties its water* into the 
Msiriri crock. At present water is found in tho sandy bed by digging fur iu 
Sugar-Leaf Mouutain (Mekim-Mtfpa; Portngueao, Monte PJo) ;« 
distant from Mozambique 26 tuilos aa tho crow film, but I ahould think 
that the distance travelled by us was 7 miles by mi and about :V) by 
laud. On the following morning wo explored the mnuutaiu, and found 
it to bo composed of coarse granite in which much mica waa visible. 
According to the aneroid, it is IOM feet above tlm level of these*. From 
the top of tho mountain we oould see Mozambique, Table Mountain 
No. IV.—Octoheb, 1894.] 2 » 
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(Mesa), and a range of mountain* aliout 40 or 50 miles away. Mltb 
the exception of a few isolated hill* hero and therm, tbo neighbouring 
land was observed to be extremely flat and covered with forest. 

There were swamps at the foot ..f all the hill* passed by t.a, with 
clumps of bamboo growing near them. The forest trees are tall and 
handsome, and the wood ia generally Lard. Some Of Uw tranks am 
quite straight. Thu Mtili variety look* very mnch like the trees in 
the Boulevards at Pari*. 

Wo were told that big gnroo existed, but we neither »»w nor heard 
any; nor did wo see traces of them, although we spent thrw niglita in 
tho forest. Wo saw guinea-fowl, hawks, and a variety of crow differing 
from that of the east roost. The mountain crow i* larger than those 
of tho oonst, has a larger hill tipped with white, and, instead of having 
white feathers all round tho nock aa in the coast kind, it lias thorn only 
on the hack of tho neck. A specimen was shot, atul its akin preserved. 
The guinea-fowls wrr»- of the blue crested variety, and were difficult to 
ahoot on account of the thick, long grass in which they were hidden. 

The first orchid 1 have seen here was farmd on a tree at a height of 
nltout thirty feet from the foot of the tree. IVn saw plenty of «irchulla 
w»rd on th>* mountain. as well as two vnrioU'e* of plant* a.-n in no other 
part of this country. Specimens were seen red and taken tn Moxainhkjue. 

Wo return'll at half-paat seven on tho morning of the fourth day, 
and arrived at our starting-point at .Msiriri at five o'clock in the after¬ 
noon of tho same day. Our fresb-water supply having given out, wo 
found it necessary to accelerate our pace. 

Near Sugar-loaf Mountain wo passed by a villago and saw a Portu¬ 
guese flag flying over the principal house. The flag had bran given to 
the natives at tho und of Jnuo last, on the occasion of the signing of a 
treaty of friendship between the Portuguese and one of the chief* of the 
Noinnrulo tribe, wlw only rooontlv looted tho trading village of Mpapa. 

The Noniarnlo ore dividod iuto two parts. Those tinder the old chief 
Mkuto-mno, or. a* the Portuguese call him, Matula-nitino; and those 
under the young chief Mkubwe-mno. Tho old man is inclinod for peace, 
and is tho one who lias made a treaty with tho Portuguese. The other 
evidently wiahe* to take bis lling first. Wo passed through the oountry 
• »f both chief* without tho slightest opposition or difficulty, nor woto 
presents demanded or given for our right of way. So there appears 
nothing terrible about a jonruey through tho country of tliia tribe. 

W* frequently met small gang* "f armed mon tairrying ground-nuts 
anil other produce tbs coast for barter. Ground-nuts are the principal 
articles of export. Tlte district of Muuuubii|ue comprised between those 
•,{ fab.'* Delgado and A«g'» h* pmdocca about throe thousand tons of 
ground-cut* for export annually, and 1 believe the alia re of the Xauiaralo 
tribe ia about two hundred and fifty ton*. 1 do not think it can be more, 
as tli# population cannot lx large. While on the top of Sogar-ts/uf 
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Mountain we noticed very little smoke which would indicate the villages, 
und we only saw four villages on onr way. We were told that the 
lighting men numbered throe haudr.il thousand, but I do not boliov. 
tho whole population can exceed two or throe liion&and, and the armed 
men four or five hundred. 

I believe that accounts about the Xamnrnlo are much exaggorated. 
They certainly live by robbery as well as industry, as many lea* 
barbarous poop!.. continue to do. I also Iwliueo that trading centre* 
ran without much difficulty bo protected from them. At present tin* 
principal trading centres are unprotected, and the fort* protect no 
traders. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, OXFORD, 1894. 

Tits British Association met at Oxford from August 8 to l.V The 

following were the office-bearers of Section E (Geography!:_ 

/Wdoif.—Captain XV. J. L. Wharton, n.N.. kiul PrrsUlrnU.— 
Prof. Guido Cora; J.Scott Koltie; II. J. Mackinder, si. a.; the lion. Georg- 
Hnxlrick, Wnrdon of Morton Col lego; Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommauney. 
c.r., r.it*.: E.G. Jlavenstcin; Henry Secbohiu, p.tjt, r.z ^; Lkut.-Gnuorak 
K. Straehey, K.E., cuu., r.r_s. SttrtlarU*. —J. Cole*. k.x.a. 8. ; W. Scott 
Dalgtoish. tun.: II. N. Dickson, K.K.S.C.; Hugh Robert Mill, in. , » ». . 

( fltei-nUr), Committee.— Got Godwin-Austen. r.ls.a. ; J. Theodore Bent ; 
W. T. Blanford, U_ix, r.BJL.: John Bolton; G. G. Chisholm; A. W. 
t laydeu, X~i. ; II. T. Crook; B. V. Darbialiire, sla. ; Major Xaxmanl 
Darwin, su\; 1L O. Forliea, u-n.j Uov. H. B. George; J. XV. Gregory, 
i».*c.; Professor A. C. n addon ; Itov. J. F. lleyre; 1L G. ILarartb, u.a. ; 
Sir H. Howortb, u.r., r.iLf,; Jubn Murray, U-l>.; IJ. Yule Oldham, 
m.a. ; Commander Dubois Phillips, u.\. ; Sir LaniLort Playfair, x.i.vu.;,. ; 
Sir llawsou W. Itawaun. ljCJt.it, cn. ; Howard Saunders, ni ; Trelawnev 
Saunders; Professor n. G. Seeley, ijt.*-.; G. E. T. Smithaou; Eli 
Sowerbntta; t.'onrm H. B. Tristram,» jw. ; Pro feasor Amitiiu* Yamlwry 
At a meeting whore nearly every Section had waltcra uf special 
in tares t brought before It, Section K was well to the front, and thv 
iuterost and popularity «»f tho proceedings were sustained throughout. 
Tho meetings were hold in tho large North Writing School of the nan 
examination buildings, which was almost always well tilled by an 
audience above the average of funner years. It is somewhat difficult 
to select any *p«-ci«l features of the proceedings for notice, the record 
being chiefly one of solid hard work in many departments of geography; 
lint * gratifying recognition of the immense range of geographical work 
wo* afforded by l»r. John Murray’s paper on the “ Geographical and 
Bathymetrical Distribution of Marine Organisms," which was listened 
to by a strung contingent of zoologists, who joined in thu subsequent 
discussion. Wo msy «tgain remark on u great increase in the number of 

2 A 2 
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lantern elides exhibited, u showing the ulmrot unlimited applications 
of photography to the purpose* <if geographical research. Several 
papers -were by this means mndo intelligible to a Urge audience, which 
without their aid would have appealed only to a few specialists. 

Captain WharWii presidential address on Thursday ha# already 
boon published in the Journal, and as most of the papers will appear 
either in full or in abstract, the pretent article will be restricted mainly 
to a general review of the proceedings. After a cordial vote of thanks 
had been acooTvlod to Captain Wharton. Colonel 11. W. Feildon read a 
paper on « Current Polar Kxploration." Mr. 1). 6. Hogarth then gave 
an account of his researches in Asia Minor, and was followed by Dr. A. 
Markoff on Russian Armenia. The work of the day coucludod with 
Mr. Coxcns-Hardy's paper, *• Montenegro and Albania. ’ 

Friday forenoon was chiefly oocnpicd with papers on physical geo¬ 
graphy. Dr. II. It. Mill summarised tho results of his survey of tho English 
lakes, and, on behalf of M. A. Itelobecqne, described the similar work of 
that investigator on tho lakes of France. Mr. H. N. Dickson followed 
with a paper on tho *• Seasonal Movements of the Water in the North Sea 
and North Atlantic." Mr. John Thomson then submitted a paper on 
Geographical l’holography, in which lie dualt with the difflanltie* ex¬ 
perienced by travellers, especially in tropical countries, in tho use of 
photography a* an nid to exploration. Practical hints were given for 
preserving plates anil negatives, and for correcting error* in exposure 
and development, good and bad examples being exhibited in tho lantern. 

In the afternoon. Mr. H. Yule Oldham rood an extremely suggestive 
puj*jr on **. A New Light on the Diacovcry of America." Mr. \nl* 
Oldham's conclusion tliat there is satisfactory evidence of South America 
having been discovered in the year of the birth of ColnmbuB, wna *ome- 
wlmt severely criticised in the discussion which followed; but it was 
agreed that his methods were worthy of extended application. Mr. 0.11. 
ITowarth read a papor an ■ Explorations in the Sierra Madre of Mexico," 
in which he discussed the physical foatures common to the whole western 
range of North America, from Oregon to Gnatemala. and compared them 
with those of thn Atlas and Caucasus ranges. Tho variations of climato 
iu the Siena Madre, and their effect upon mountain-dwellers, including 
certain of tlie isolated Indian tribes and the cave-dwellors of Sonora 
ami Chihuahua, wore drecribed ami illustrated; and much now light 
was thrown ou tho physical geography, geology, and ethnology of these 
little-known regions. 

On Monday morning the meeting opened with a paper by Miss 
Frances Baildim, describing a visit to British Now Guinea. The author 
and her brother visited Port Moresby iti August 18U1, and, after a short 
stav, proceeded westward along the coast for 150 miles to Motumotu, 
whence a canon-voyage was undertaken to tho inland village of Moviavi. 
Mr. EG. Ravenstein read a very important j»j>or on tho “Climatology 
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of Tropical Africa,” forming the report of the Comm it too on that 
subject. Mr. IT. Weld Blundell described a visit to Siws and other 
pi 0004 in tho Libyan desert; and Coluuul Godivin-Auston gave anas 
hitherto unpublished material col looted daring the journey of tho last 
mission to tho oourt of tho Ohurm and l)el Haja. under tho late Sir 
Aahley Eden, in l Ml, concerning llhutan and the Eastern Himalaya. 
A paper by Mr. G. G. Chisholm, on the “ Orthography of Geographical 
Names,” was followed by a dismission which occupied tho remainder 
of the afternoon. 

On Tuesday morning a paper by Mr.,?. Y.lluchanan.on ** Keaearohes 
by tho I’rinoo of Monaco in tho North Atlantic and in the Mediterranean 
during tho Summer of 1894.- w.v r«*d by Dr. MilL The recent work of 
thi' yaoht Pn'iii'ti# Alter %liowa tliut, fur a considerable distance to tho 
vast of Gibraltar and Ceuta, tho surface-water is mainly derived from 
tho Atlantic. Thu normal tcmjieraturos observed varied from I S’ C. to 
but under the in tin race of hot winds readings as high as 2v" (J. 
wire obtained. An improve! form of dredge, devised by tho Prince 
of Monaco for Use in deep water, has afforded some now information 
witli regard to the fauna of a very striking character. Dr. Mill next 
road the report *>f the • ommiitee on Antarctic Exploration, which !■*“» 
hml few opportunities of work during the past year, owing to the small 
development of fishing enterprise in those regions. It was agreed to 
bring the claims of Antarctic research praminoully before tho Council of 
tho Association, with tho view of urging that a memorial bo presented 
to Government, representing tho great scientific results to bs oxpoctod. 
from a properly equip|>od Antarctic expedition. Mr. Keltic com¬ 
municated a paper by Mr. A. Montefioro, on tho outfit ami equipment 
•>f tho Jackson-Harms worth expedition. Dr. Murray discoursed on 
tho distribution of marine organisms, first giving a luminous exposi¬ 
tion of oar present knowledge of tbo foots, and then attempting to 
account for tho separate polar bolts of identical fauua in tho northern 
and southern hernisphf.res by tho supposition that at one time tho entire 
globe eujoyed a uniform climate, tho Bun boing thon |>o*aildy os Urge 
os the orbit of Venus. Tho diatrilration of animal life would under such 
circumstances also be uniform, and inequalities would ariso with 
inequalities of climate dne to tho shrinkage of the sun, and cause, 
quent curtailment of the arm exposed to its vortical rays. After tho 
discussion on Dr. Murray's paper the Section adjourned, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Bent gave au account of his journeys In the Had ram ut, 
his paper constituting the report of tho Committee on the exploration 
of that district Mr. Seiners Clarke presented a papier on the gvognphy 
of Lower Nubia, which dealt chiefly with tho country which would bo 
flooded by the proposed Xilo reservoir. Ho poiutsd out that tho pro¬ 
jected reservoir nearly coincide* with tho Wadi Kenns, tho abode of tho 
Beni Ken*i tribe, and that if the schema is carried out in its presunt 
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I'.iriu, 10,000 acres of eultivnblo lam! will bo submerged. In view of 
ihn c-intern plated destruction of many unique antiquities, us woll a* 
of the homo of nn extremely interesting poople, Mr. Clarke urgud tin- 
ueel of au exhaustive scientific survey of tho district. Professor Norman 
lax-kycr and Mr. F. C. Pouroee, who took i*rt in the discussion which 
followed, supported Mr. Clarke's proposal. 

Th* work of the eootiun concluded with some illustrations hy Mr. 
B. V. Darbiahire, of a new method of representing the vertical relief 
of the British Isles. The usual votes of thanks wore then awarded to 
tin- Local Committee, and to tlm President, Yioe-Presidents-, and Socri*- 
tariea of the Section. 

Mr. W. H. White was unable to deliver his lecture ou Friday 
evening, and hi* place was taken by Dr. J. W. Gregory, who discoursed 
t<> a large audience in tho jjhcldunixu Theatre on “ Experiences and 
lViopccta of African Exploration." It is seldom that a geographer la 
selected to deliver one of tho evening lecture*, and tho success achieved 
by Dr. Gregory is therefore all tho more gratifying. 
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EUROPE. 

Population at Different Elevations. Th» distribution of p.piuatkiu in 
region* bavins diflarent clorauons continues to receive increased »t ten turn amongst 
i-.mtiner.tol pvgraphw.-u Slgo>-r Marittslll Otiot j euutribuies to the BWlli. 
Htc-jrvJIca Itullaun nn inlermitius dl«cu»ion of tho population sfatirtics or Sicily. 
Tbs «l#l* are obtained from the -4 outran • tlatUiie* ifa/wvao fur ! **11-90, in 
srtilch tbs results of I ha ocnsiu of 1881 am amtnsed suxuvding to Bffln of elsvatlno 
»i,rru tea-level. Dividing ths island into three slopes, tbs Mediterranean, ihi 
Tyrrlieuiaa. sad the Ionian, the author made careful plsniinstric measurement i of 
the contour Hue* from Fritxscho's recent mop, and frurn the aivn» obtained com- 
|-ntad the mean dansity «-.f popilaiUm. The resalts are an fulluw*:— 
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Further. the fullovrtog Uhle is obtained by graphic meth-is :— 
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The numbers are certainly rxtromoly Irregular, but, assuming lliat on the »Ur 
the density or population i* nortnalty greatest near soa-levei, they confirm tin. 
vlrw, eipretwl by Rvcliw am I .dimes, that a liaUlity to tnrasion tends to dr it* 
the centres of population towards mirro el* voted region* stray from the coast The 
peculiarity, so strongly marked on the Mediterranean slope, will probably .11- 
•ppw in more peaceful tinus and under rm.ro settled government. Dr. Karl 
OriMlngcr cemlributes to the JfiMsifsreyra Jir k. k. (htgnpkitdin 
an nUlonite statistical f«|wr on the distribution nf centres of population In Austrlu¬ 
ll tin gary. Centre* of more than 2000 Inhabitants are .lisr-...—) to .let.ll *nd 
snhaifiary tables are given relating to centres exceeding (5000, I(*,000, 20,000, 
80,000, and 100.0O0, The area It divided Into flvo approximately equal districts, 
rach of which Is treated separately, and to iwlividnat cas.-> the results are I 
undoubted interest. While tho number of centres of population occurring within 
a certain area sum to follow the density of population pretty dosely, it .loe* Dot 
appear that arrangemrnt according to clevatbm affords ranch help iu liscussiug 
the complex causes which delirrtiiii». thuir distribution. 

The Bathymetrical Survey of the French Lakes. We have received th. 

‘ Atlas dee Lara Franpai*,* recently publrehcu by the Minuter* dea Travaux 
Publics, which contain* ten plates of maps of the French lakes, with contour-line- 
at interval* nf 5 or 10 metre*, based on the elaborate soundings uf M. A. 
Dnkbsoiuis. M. iKilebccqun cam mimical cl a paj<r to Section E of the British 
Association, describing the methods he has employed, amt a set uf hi* majw was 
exhibited. In the tar her (arts of ths work the •ouiultog-apparatue uf the Swis. 
Bureau Topographiqui! was used, but this was subsequently replaced by a Belhx 
maebine, ami ultimately by wut of M. DiUbooqus’s ..wu invention. In every case 
tin. meaenrementa depended uu tlae number of revolutions made by a graduated 
•bum, on which the steel sounding-wire was won ml, and XL LklcUcqite** Instru¬ 
ment bail a great merit to re*|*cc that its total weight amounted to only 0 lh». 
the position «f each sounding was deterainnl either from angular measurement* 
of the graduated mast of the Unit taken from th* ahore, or by sextant bearings 
taken from the uoaL It would accordingly appear that the map* are founded on 
roeawtranenu of great accuracy. They include the following lakes: I ■*!«.• uf 
Owners (the Swiss per* rounded by M. Uorulimaun, of the bureau Tupographiqtis 
Federal), scale ,o'aiu • La k e uf Ihiurgct, scale '• Lake of Annecy, scab 

StJuui l-«ko of .Viguel-eluttc (Savoy), sealo Lake of Peladru (Iw.ro), 

v 0 ***. ifiior.i Lakes of Rrerncu, St. Foint, Romo ray, anil Mnljju (Duube/, stair 
tainat lake* of Nantua, Syians, and Scum (Am), seel* miug; lakes of Chalain, 
Ileum, Dessous, XUrlay, La Muttc, Gratd Morin, and FeUt Maclu (Jura), 
• c * , ° Itt.'.ou 1 takes of Sethey and Petit Chat (Isire), La Girutte (Savoys tsowim 
■ Arln-he), Roochet (Haute Ixiirw), Favin, Cbouvet, OodivvlW, and Titrxnot (Prey- 
de-D"inc), all scale Till* long list represent* only a jiort of M. DeUdwcqoa • 
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work. a* a large number of other lakes Lara been roughly *>ufid/>d, and many 
obaarrathms of temperature end chemical nitupualthra bans bwu made. The 
•tla« U to be completed by map* of several lakes in the Jura and In the Pyrenees, 
and will thru only form part of a comprehensive memoir on the limnology of 

France. 

ASIA. 

Colonel Holdich on the Route of Alexander the Great —Colonel 
Hnldich't laeturr at tbs railed Service Institution at Simla on Alexander's retreat 
fnnn India it an Important contribution to an old nuhjoct, because of the author’s 
[enroll scquaintuico with tbs region mulrr discussion, an advantage tliat many 
geograpliors have hotel. Potato, lb* point of deporture, Colonel Hokllrh is 
Inclined to plana about SO miles south-east of Hyderabad (General Cunningham’s 
suggestion) anil 60 miles cast-north-east of Thalu. Into Makran Alexander 
marched hy the old modi»ral route which connected it with Sind in the day* of 
Arab ascendancy, a route that has been need as a highway Into India far nearly 
eight centuries. After defeating the Orita.' near Luo Bela, Colonel Qbhllch 
i-ouaUnra that Alexander must have followed the raliey of the Pit nr to the coast, 
and pushed on along the track of tbo modern telegraph tine till he reached the 
ncighbmtrhcod of the Hiugcl rirsr, where he made a owuidrrahle halt to collect 
food and auppliea for his fleet. Here comes one of the more Important of 
Colonel lloldich's idehti Beat ions. Alexander's way to the west was thru 
blocked by the Malan range, anil there appears to be but one pocaihlo 
route that ha could lute* selected, lie guts* have aacended the Hingul Ull be 
could turn tbo Uelau by the first available pass westward. Nothing has slteted 
since his days, and tbs point where he left tbs ilingol Kami to b« fixed by the 
mention of the Pnriknmd, which Cuhmcl Uoldich idantifics with tbi> bed nf thv 
stream called Parkan, skirling the north of the Taint range, and leading wmlwards 
from the Hinged. The Sagittal and Sacs', tiro other peoples mentioned In history na 
tribes with whom he hail to ooutend, seem to be found in the Snjldi, a tribo of 
Jslairan Brahlns, of which the chief family la callnd Saka-, and who occupy territory 

• little mnh of Parkan. At the time of the year that hr waa pushing his way 
along the Tahii Ultla, which rote 2000 feel above him on his left, there could nut 
have been a drop of water to bo bad, and this fully accounts for tbo miseries that 
were crowded into this part of tbs march (about 200 miles) between Ilingol and 
tbs coatL The point where the latter waa struck waa probably Paanl. Thrure, aa 
Arnau tells us, he marched fur seven days along the coast till be reached the well- 
known highway to Carmania. Colonel Huidicb points out that Araan was probaldy 
right iu declaring that it was Alexander’s obstinate determination to do that which 
proved v> fatal to Sainiraiitis and Cyras that led him to select the wont {vastble 
route through Makran, because the high-road wax known even lK-fore his time. 
Some centuries later we find Makran “a country of great aod flourishing cities, of 
blgb-nads connecting them with w»H-known and well-marked stages, armies 
passing siu! repairing, and a trade which represented to those that licit! it the 
dominant commercial power of tbs world. The history of Makran is the history 
of India from time immemorial. Not. all tbn posses of all th« frontiers of India 
put together hare <oen snob t radio into the broad plain* of Hindustan as for 
rerlainly three and possibly for right centum s passed through the gateways of 
Makran. As ooe by ems we con now Uy our finger on thn sits of those historic 
cities, w* can only be astonished that for four centnrics mote Makran has remained 

* blank on thw map of the world.” 

The Ruins of Old Mott.—T he rains of the ancient towns of Mcrv hart been 
carefully rstmints! by Professor Skankowskig, of St. Pstmburg, from whose 
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Uacription (in lluaun) ■ short account has been givcu hy L Gw a in /Vx Mil!., 
1WM, Xo. X They «eeur near the Ikirnm AU luikm, on the Transcaspian 
railwny, about ItlJ mile* from llin present town of Mere, and represent three 
distinct former toirna of different epochs, following in suocsuion from north-cast 
to sonlb-wrst. Each was in the fnnu of a fortress, surrounded by high walk, 
which are still to be distinguished. Th* oldest, H Gysnr-kala," was the Mutt of the 
S a a ssni ds and A rain. In this, sa In tbo other t»o, are the remains of a citadel. 
The only space within th# walla ia filled with minimis covered with broken 
iilns, the remain* of former house*. Tha second fortress (Sullaa-Ksk) is that of 
the Fenian Seijuks, whuse capital It was. In the centre la the mausoleum of the 
moat popular of these, Sultan Saudschara, showing tracea of elegant architecture and 
rich ornamentation. Some of the fragments of tiiea among the ruina haro a blue 
glaze. A wmidrcular wall Jobs tha northern and southern walla of Sul tan-Kola, 
enrlnring a qace known as '• T* Ice udrr-Kale-" ThU It popularly attributed to 
Alexander the Great, but ae far no pnof exist* that it lias a different origin to 
Sultan Kuix. Th* third fortress, ** lisirsm-ali-Khan-Ksls,'’ was destroyed little 
more than a liiuslml)wi ago by Murad-Hi of Bokhara, who rumored many of the 
inhabltauta by forte. The walls and building*, which Include tha pwliKe, tnooqac, 
baths, on aqueduct, «tc., are naturally lu better prawrralioa than In the older 
town*. Outside the walk for some mile* there are rains of houses built of clay or 
unhurtt brick, mostly with courtyards surrounded by walk, traces of vineyards 
and mulberry groves «Uil remaining in plsoess An attempt to lasm mure of tbs 
history of Mere from the descendants of Us old luLilntaut. to H*ni*Hc»ml and 
Bokhara proved fruitless. 

Samarkand. —The ‘Almanack of the Saniark and Pravluce for the year lHfW, 
ji'jblithe.: by the Statistical Committee, edited by SI. Virsky ‘ i.Samarkand, l«u4h 
contains, besidrs tha usual lists of oil functionaries, a valuable japnr by the editor on 
tbs culture of the cotton-tree; eu elaborate paper on tho U*wu of Siwmlifwi and It* 
district; and a variety of smaller papers un the trede of Bokhara, the changing 
value of ita money, un the progress made In Samarkand during tb« Ian twenty-fir* 
years, and two medical papers, on the loctd medicine and witchcraft In nan among 
tho Sort women, and on the parasitical dtaonst* of the " tuhls^ (/V/ttrih jsaftnnuiil, 
Xo general census of tbs population baa yet been mode; it is simply calculated at 
*° many psraout in «ich tribit t u of the nomad* (five), and is estimated at 735,000 
natives ami 15,000 R us s ians. Of Ruadan sett.era there are only fire villages, all 
In the district uf Kbojent. The total crop* in the jworince amounted to 8,tU0,0u> 
quarters ct-rook in 1BWJ, as against 8,102,000 quarters in 1801. About 135 
acres ar* under vineyards, and nearly 1^150, 1 0O0 cwt. of gm|w* luui been obtained, 
of whlnh only one-tenth k used for wine. The culture of the cottun-tree make, 
rapid progress, too tout crop of raw cotton being 518,800 cwl, of which 184,000 
cwt., valued at 1,7111,350 roubles (£170,1115), of refined cotton wore obtained for 
export to Russia. Mining hua bran on tha declinek Tb» putty trades of the 
population are valued at above 3,000,000 renblos. The prevlnce has 103^ 
Musulmsn achooU, but only eleven Russian schools.or Er Russians and natives; 
18,070 boys and girl* received education in these schools. 

_ Changes at Aden.- In hia paper cn “ Adeu Harbour,” pubikhed in tho last 
relume of the ’Minute* of Proceedings of the Institution of Gvll Engineers,’ Sir. 
W. S. Chlhl refer* to certain changes in the Uqiograjdilcm] features of the diatrict 
which, in hia opinion, have takes place within historic time. The Wadi Alkaldr, 
the .-lily titer dewing into the harbour, has from lirno to time changed its course, 
and formerly hail, la all jwidwhllity, two or more different outlets at once. Th* 
anther ho* traced two of these former courses, which ate marked by Mamma 
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(ir)itilU of rounded pebbles. The mu (u Uie csit of the irieting rircr Lu erklnitl* 
been the cause of tho tilling up of an aqueduct, constructed for supplying Aden 
with valor. The peninsula of Aden, and the rocky prumnntury on the western 
aide of the harbour, were doubtless islands at no reroute purlod. Important 
changes in the coast-line have taken place on the wot coast of Arabia. The 
deserted village of Muza, now 20 miles inland from Mocha, la referred to by 
aurlant writers aa uue of the principal emporia nf the maritlmo trade of Yemen. 
Benrral other places along the coast am also rt-jvjrted to bare been formerly era- 
porta, particularly the towns of Olcchis sod Zahid. Tim Wadi Alkablr no doubt 
aided grnatly In connecting the rock of Aden with the saudy plain, by bringing 
down material* from the uplands, which were depueital In lint quieter water under 
the lea of the main rocks and the various minor rooky islets, such aa Aityah *nil 
Jan Ali, which studded the sea in the looaiitr. 

mici 

The Development of the Portuguese Possessions in Sonth-E&st Africa 
—After cooclndiog th« delimitation of tint frontier i»two.« tha Smth Alricim 
lb public and the adjoining pnaaeaakn* of Portugal, tho three i-ommissioticr* of the 
tatter separated at the continence of the Pafori with the Limpopo, reaching tin 
caul by dlOcrmt route* In order to atld a* much aa posrihte to the knowladgr ol 
the country aouth of the Sabi river. Captain do Andrade pruoanlod c*#l Ol, 
Mbambane, acmes the Me-ohnogua plateau (traversal’, by proviutie travellers mainly 
from biTTlh to wroth); Captain Serrano being charged witli the ••xploniUou nf the 
Chrngane, which earrira the drainage <<f that plateau eouthwirds In rim Limpopo; 
while Major Xavier proceeded in a small boat down the latter river in order to 
study the possibilities of navigation on in The last-named gives the result of iu* 
journey In the BUttm cl tha Ltsbun Geographical Society (18iM, No. 3), tcgfUwr 
with copious nolo oti tho relation* of the i'urlugueee government with the native 
tribe*, and the step* nrceeaary to bring about a mom bupefal state of affairs than 
at present prevail*. Ho divides tho Limpopo, in its course within tho Portuguese 
pnsBeaekim, into throe sections, thv nppDnmat of which, extending over 180 miles 
down to the mouth of the Elephant rim, cannot he uavigalml Ut tim dry season, 
though far three of four months It can be traversed by small vessels such as ply 
upon the sooomi sectiuu throughout the year, while for twenty days or more, at the 
highest fiuod, all the vnarit which caa cross the bar, could roach the frontier. Tim 
second roction, 82 miles, extends to Mahambo, where tire higlirr ground recede* 
from the hanks and give* place to the thickly-peopled plain of ferule cinyey soil 
known ss HU£nr, which extends to the sea. This section, logother with ths lower 
course of the Chmigaue, can hr always navigated by stem-wheel steamer* of ahgitt 
draught. Tho third wetioo, uf 'hi mile*, has a minimum rhqnlt U from 9 u> S feet 
according to tim distanco from the mouth. Or tho minor stream*, the luroioati, 
M« tombs, and Inharriom us uavigabio in pans, and with n suitable system of 
cart-roads which ccuLl lie constructed at slight cost, the Internal cunimnnicntion 
could bn much improved In the interests uf trade, without waiting for the slow and 
ccwtly construction of a railway. Tiie great desidoratntu in the relations with the 
native tribes is tbn display of sufficient force to iqihold tho Pirtuguosc prestige as 
ugsluU th* Value or M.mgiinl power. Thla race, which came from Zulu land within 
recent years, ha* asserted lu supremacy over the other Irilwa, win cnmiot bo 
brought uniter the Portuguese influenca unless tim latter govern want is atrouc 
enough to protect them. Major Xarior urges tlie employment of European troop*, 
reinforced by a native army. In order U, bring Gtxngnriyana to reason, and in allow 
of tits occupation of suitable poets within his dominion*. Lie doe* not at ail favour 
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the cession *r *oven ijn riilhti l*> companies, bolding tlmt, with gi*wl administration 
by gorrrnmcnt.tbe populous valley of the Limp’po should yiotvi • tufiicfoiu revenue 
t<> do nuay with the colonial deficit. M--.: of the country south of Ihr Stbl. 
"XOfjrt the Ha-chcnftie pluteao, It adapted for the aystem of colordsatiun uuder 
which planting it directed by Europeans, natives supplying th* labour. This it 
the only one eoitni both to the climetc of the country, and liui resource* of 

PdrtupL 

Journey of Count* Hoyoi and Coudenhore in Somaliland —'Thit Journey, 
which luted from November, 18U3, to Marcli, 1894, tree undertaken primarily for 
‘ he purpose of sport, but addition* were made to onr knowledge of the topography 
<>f the country traversed by the carrying out of a route «urroy with watch amt 
cotnina*. An account «f the journey appear* In the .V»ri<-tf«uiy* of tlw Viemm 
Geographical Society (roiL ixxvii. p. IW7), aooomponted by a Large scale map ootv- 
•trnotctl by t’rufeuor Fstdiuchke, in which the information aupplied by other 
traveller*, especially Colonel Paget atul Captain Stray nr, baa alao Utn utilized. 
The mute of the Austrian travellers followed iu the main the caravan track lending 
from Berhcia to the south-west by liargcisa or Little Harnr. and thence riu Miltnil 
to the Weld SUahiryli, ahicb waa first traversed in IHl'l by Ibindi awl Candro,ai>ii 
•ulwaqueutly by othrr traveller*, and thin their work conaleta rather in the filling up 
of topographical detail* than of breaking utw ground. They hav», in particular, 
thrown now light on some of the northern tributaries of the Web! Shabcvll and on 
the topography of the country immediately to tbo south of that river, inhabited by 
the Auliban, Mine of wboaa settlement* were visited. From Iterbcra the country 
ri»e» rapidly to the Somali plateau, falling wore gradually to the -oath, iu which 
direction it bi cut up by tbo bed* of itieetur, some of which contain n lair amount 
of water in the rainy season, and timl their way to tho Wabi Sbabeyli. The latter 
river where crossed was about 100 paces wide, and it* lainka erers wall trended. 
Numerous mounmlu peaks and plaitau-**carpinocts were observed bum the route, 
profile* of which are given on the map. Tbo conical peak of IX jr, in particular, was 
visible from a long distance. Antelope* of various (peace wore met will* through¬ 
out. and lUm», riiinocwno, giraffe*, etc.. In parts. Trie last-named, which art 
growing very scarce, warn mumccraafully followed mi one or two orcaainua. From 
the furthest point reached a salt-mountain was reported to tho auutb, nomad Spuda- 
•Udor, atul beyond It the rivor Web flowed from net to coat, uniting with th* 
Gaiuuia to I ho (uulh-eaat, It thus teems, as remarked by L)r. l'aulittcbkc, that 
these river* have rather an easterly or south-easterly course than tbo southerly 
one assigned to them on the map In /Vmnmiiu MtiUduny* (18W, piste $*.h 
The W&ziba Tribe, Central Africa.— In the .Vitl. mu d. < 

(It'.tl, pan l), Captain Hermann give nu account of tho War.iba, the 
tribe which inhabits th* a^itefn »hor* of th* Victoria. Nyanra, -utilit of th* Ka^rrs 
river, and north of Urn Wasinjn Urritorice. To the west their district la tuparolwl 
from Kamgwo (wliicii nowhere louche* the lake) portly by an uninhabited strip of 
country, ami |<utly by l.ik« l.rigi. It occupies a platoau which fall* steeply in 
various dlrectfons, and it «ui in two by tbr Ngmm tributary ,.f tha Kagm. Tli* 
creator (art of the aurfooe L* ctivored by low bn«h and by banana plantations, whin! I 
*u|'|4y the chief food of the tribe. Although very moist (rein falling almost daily 
t!ir.,ugi*.ut tho year), tli* chmoio u healthy aud pleasant. Tbo uilte ha* long lived 
In notation, sad although th* name, nndrr the form Klrtwe, togither with Uu»* 
•d tome of tlia separate district* and of their child*, ap|wared u Stanley'* nuip «>t 
httle was known of it until tho founding of the German station of Bukuba by 
l'.iiiin I'aslia, shortly after which Father Sebynae also gathered tome information 
about It. Tbo imuie la applied to lht I rile generally by ontsirfeva only, being 
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|tvj«riy lint > f am of the five districts, under Independent thief*, Jalo which U li 
divided. All of the lit lor, noil! the Gttruiutis appeared, owed allegiance u> Uganda. 
The ruling families, with one exception, belong to the WaLuma or Wutusi; hut 
thn bulk of the ptpulatiftti, • •timutod by (‘a plain Hermann at 180,000, hare been 
settled in their present halutat from time Immemorial. They are a vi ell-dove I oped 
and healthy race, tall and slim, with long narrow faoe, without the typical negro 
features. Their colour ta an even ■* lanip-hlack.” In speech they aro very near 
the Wanycrro. Full detail* are given by GnpUiu Hermann a* to their dwelling*, 
clothing. Implsmetiu, custom*, etc. The flrti named are of the taeldvo type, 
•oiutlimre over 80 feet high, with a sort of cowed porch before tho doorway, 
which i* the only aperture. Eurojeau materials are little uaed a* clothing, and 
although the caravan-track from (Jnyamwczi tu Uganda and iinyuru load* through 
the country, it ha* been little touched by outside Influence*. Trt tlie people an 
intelligent and superior to other more favourably situated races. They have shown 
themaclve* woU-di*pu*od to the German*, whose advent has done much tu free 
them from the exaction* of the Wagawla. 

Geology of Sooth Algeria.—Tho extern mu of French influence into the 
extreme south of Algeria ha* given opportunities lor the acicntifie examination of 
that country, uf which advantage has been taken by Captain Almand, the officer 
commissioned to establish a fcrl at nasal el Humour, on the road from El Galea to 
Gumra. Hi* attention has been directed in jartlcular to the geology of tho 
country, hi* note* <>n which have been communion tod to tbe Farit Geographical 
Society (rufs C. 15. 19’Jf, pp. 8», 1th;). IIU excursion* to tlie piatwui escarpment 
cast of El Hotueur, ami to an Isolated truncated com, the Gam Kcrbub, standing 
oul from 'll, show that the ltmwcones of the Use are capped by calcareous and 
marly strata, of which ths rocky surface of the plateau U composed. Tlio flinu and 
calculous Jfbrit to covered the lower slope*, that U was with difficulty that tho 
subjacent rock could be examined. Captain Almand has also carried out meteorolo. 
gical observation* at El Homnir, and taken photograph! of the surrounding country. 

AMEBIC A. 

Mr. Yule Oldham ou the Early Discovery of America.— Although It 
cannot be said that the ooochuiuu* rvachod by Ur. Yule Oldham In hia piper on 
this subject at the Dritloli Association met with general acceptance, there 1* no 
doubt that lie ha* tapped a min* which may yield valuable result* after further 
research, and has drawn attention to sources of information lately somewhat 
nratiecud. Mr. Y tb Oldham ha* drawn hi* conclusion* from an abbreviation of the 
map drawn by Andrea Bianoo at Venire, and dated *.u. 144a On this map are 
found for the first time the Portuguese discoveries near Cape Verd, whkh was 
rounded in 1415 by one of the Portugese expeditions of Prince Henry the 
Navigator; and in addition to these there is drawn at the edge of the map, south¬ 
west to Cape Verd, a long stretch of ocast-line labelled "Authentic island,” 
with a further statement that it stretches “1800 mile* westward.” In *Tbe 
Discover is* nf tlie World,* published in tha middle of ths sixteenth century, 
Antonio Oalvano says that In 1147 a Portuguese ship was carried by a great 
tempest far westwards until an island ws* discovered, from which gold sra* brought 
bock to Portugal. Whether this amounts to actual evidence that the coast of 
Braril wa* dUeorarrd in the year of Columbus’ birth i* another matter, and the 
meteorological and other difficult!** are surely greater than Mr. Yule Oldham la 
inclined to suppose, but the point is of great interest. 
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AVSTRALAJLA 

The Brandenburg Coast, Hew Guinea. —-Th* -ef-arai* uarue given t« this 
fart of tin) coast of Gnrmau New Guinea by T)r. Otto Finsch (from wh >** diary a 
short not* on It I* given in Ptimnannt SlUtriluuytn, 1894, No. 3, with a man bv 
P, LanchanA is Justified by tha feet that It u apparently the only part in which 
coctmnt palm, occur in sufficient nuuibere to promise a (wying export of arpra. 
The const form* the northern *klrt of the Torieelli Range, wlioee highest pulul, the 
Hohentnhe-Langeubun; ptok, ha* a bright of about 21*00 feet. The streams which 
(low down from till* range ere not of gnat nix*. The coast a* a whole U Terr 
thkkly Inhabited, especially where oorcrod with coaonut groves, hcucatU which 
mort .if the Tillage* are .imcwalod. The beet cojwa district i* in the neighbouthod 
uf the Sail,son Iiland*, which form the •• Berlin Bronx “ discovered bv Dr. Fiasch. 
Tiie *|iur* »T the nioonUln* are thickly wooded, time uf the trow being of colossal 
“• place*, especially between the Albrecht river and the Sainw Islands, the 
furctU skirt the short*, and, with the abundant water-powur available, might repay 
the erosion of aiw-mllla. On the Albrecht river and elsewhere tall creuariua* 
occur, which, from their resemblance to lairhea, give a European character to the 
landscapr. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

Colonel Feilden on Current Polar Exploration.— The extraordinary fact 
that the fate of no lea* than far Arctic expedition, hung in the balance naturally 
caused Colonel Frilden’* pajw at the British Awociatiim on their comioraUro 
pnwpecis xo excite a great deal of interest. The experience. tl, e Wellman 
expehtlun have rinoo become sufficiently familiar to u*. and it la needle** to J.. 
more than point out the remarkable manner in which Colonel Feilden’. prord.ede* 
witli regard to tbit oiitnq.ri.se have been fulfilled, and to express th» hop.' that 
their fulfilment will mli atill greater might to the wools uf warning he eddrrewd 
to the public against encouraging even the boldest ami bravest men to undertake 
Arctic exploration without first attaining thn dtUI and knowlcd.co of experience 
Cobmrl Feilden diacunoJ In aorne detail tho prospects of Nansen’, cxiwditwo 
founding Ida belief in the general correctness of Nansen', view* as to the I'aUt 
current, (wrtly on the mown note of the Eaat Greenland lev, but chirtr im the 
drift wood etriuided along the ooaat of GrirnmU Ratal, tmrth-we.t of 0»l« Union 
and on tho north coast of Greenland between Repulse Kay and t ape Britonm*' 
From t'ns observation* made by himself during Sir George W sii-editum' 
Colonel Frildcu entertain* no doubt that tlio va*t (jointitle* of wood luive been 
brought from Siberia, and that at coalderaU. speed, but the fact i* by no mean, 
sufficient to ensure tho suoccm of the Arena, or to make her v^age anything but 
■ taring and haxardou* In the extreme. We may, however, (hare fully l n Colonel 
Feilden* confident* that, whatever happwue to hia veaael. Dr. Nanaoit* bddne** 
and resume® will bring hi* expedition aafcly bark to clvsllnxinm With regard to 
the .Tookson-Uarmswurth expedition. Colonel Feildeu think* that the dlfliculth* of 
Krnnr. .laser Loud would aeem to liavo ’noon rather undereatlmated. Although the 
mute of Peary end A»trup i* unlikely to lund to a favourable point from which to 
reach the Pole, the Imumim geographical impotence of hi* work U undeniable. 
Colonel Feilden described mast x'raj,Ideally hl> as,cut with Sir Gr-.wgn Xarm cf 
Mount Jnlla, and the view obtained from its •ummIL Aa the altltodn was not tree 
than 2000 fret, the view Polewards wo* probably a* extemire os was that obtained 
by Lockwood, which waa front a print apparently near tea-level, although 30 mile* 
further north. The unbroken Ice-pack •tretefred to tits horijwu, distant at lout 50 
miles, in lat. f*3- 3B’ N,, and to tho eastward, distant hot lea* than 120 mile*, 
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the tivrthi'fu point. of Greenland about Cape Britannia *en plainly seen. Colonel 
Felhlcn predict* that if Peary U auceuwful in exploring the northern of U** 011 * 
land he will find the land rode uotncwlier* between let. 93° 35' and 84 , and 
U there armtod by im|«a*ab!o ice. Th«i chancca of attaining tho Pole with our 
{■reseat r*..uitx* are but small at tbe beat; j-robubly tb* only l*po llca In tallow¬ 
ing the foutatep* of ferry, near the muniiian of North Spiuburgen. 

■ inrrvi ncti. AJfD PHYSICAL 0 £00 R A PHY 

Singular Bathymetric Phenomenon in the Lagoon of Venice — Attrotioa 
ia rolivd by u. Marin slit in the IhrUta Ut^rn^tai JtoH a n a (April, 18V4) to a 
"remarkable submarine trough which occur* in the Laeoon of Venice, ju« where 
the liank which separate* the iattcr from tho sea l* broken by tire Porto dt 
Malainocco. White the aoighlioaring part* of tho lagism do not -tet«l 00 feet io 
■IbijUi thia deprcaion, which occuplrw a very suinll area elongated til a direction 
■ a rails) to the shore, reaches a dej.th of almost 164 feet, which i» hardly wl ualU..i 
anywhere In tho Adriatic north of a line joiuiog tha mouth* of the Po with the 
met them point* of Utria. Tha angle of .lope of its bonier* la Uu-refuro eaceedingly 
.tenp, amounting to about 45° im the eastern side. Other depression* occur in 
nuakgou. {uulhtna In relation to thn openings ol the lagoon, but their depth* are 
not to be compared with that of tho Cm mnnikmod. The origin and pwaistoi.c. 
.,f thia trough are alike difficult to explain. U can hardly l< dim solely tu the 
wtton of currents, although thw would t*> most aotire in the vicinity of channoU 
Insllitg to the tea. Nor 1» the .•xplaiiatiuu devoid of difficulties which would 
consider it a former euUaerinl hollow sinco submerged, and In any case tha maloti 
(,* it* not 1 laving been filled by alluvial matter i. obscure. In an editorial unto. Dr. 
pftrtairi cads attention to other - subaiftrinn valley*,* as they may well be called. 
...rn* of which have been thought to be duo to tectonic twee*. 

Becent Studies In Orography.—Two stndiea in tbe physical geography <»f 
mountain range*. in it* relation u» tlu« forces which have cull«d them Into existence, 
haw lately aijsmral. »a» by M. K. llsug, dealing wlUi th- Alps, in the isWa 
d, fUogmpki* (HW». p. 150), the other on the Pyrenees, by MM. Schrader and 
da Margeric, a* a reprint from the .liutmuYe of the French Alpine Club for 18U~ 
In the Tight of the latest investigation* into the morphology of various parts of tic 
Alps, M. Hang cuiIbutouis to divul. the whole nutgo Into natural regions, possessing 
t gwgnphkat unity, though based to a Urge r ttccl on faologlcal structure, and 
the proem of folding which originated the rang*. Tho task is no easy on., owieg 
u. the difficulty of always satisfying the two requirement* at <mor. Alleir.pt* to 
define the limits of locally recognised group* by the crest* -f ridge*, or ereu by tb* 
oourec* of stream*, haw led to srbitrarr subdivision. The basis of M. Bang's 
method is the occurrence of tbe various formations reprmcnied in longitudinal *on.-», 
Um bounding iiuea between which an. often clearly marked goosnuihlealiy by liu- 
porunt longitudinal valleys. *» (in fart) thow of the lfcre, Upper Bhmio. and 
Ino. Tha subdivision of these tone* Into geographical units u naturally more or 
arbitrary. In tlw eastern Alp* the arrengoraent ia very simple, u central ntu 
of crystalline schist* being flanked north and wmlii bycalcariwus ranges, with nicks 
other character «tUl farther outwards, twining a continuous rocn, however, only 
n il.e north. In tb* »e« the structure Is much mure complicated, and tho writer 
here caters into a more minulo examination of it. In the establishment of natural 
iown h* to some txtent follows M. Lory, one oi the chief authorities »0 this |»rt 
of tho Alp*, though differ in? fnnn hun 1« certain details- Ikaldc* the French sub- 
Alpms chain*, M. Ilaug define* five zone*, basing the division tathcr on the nature 
sud direction of the fold* thin on tha particular rock* ul present on tho surface. 
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the same traces < 1 / ancient dislocation* being soon ia the central crystalline matti/t 
as in the sedimentary deposits which separate th in, and which mu*t liars former! v 
covert*! them also. Thus the wuua/of Moot Ubsnc ia ctuldumi by him to imlong 
to the xeno of ca'.careoa* ridge* which ctrvtch from Martiguy to the Uhine, pxii 
the Lake* of Thun, Brionr, and Lticoroe. Crystalline schist* form a distinct eouo 
(that of Mimle I torn) in the western aa in the eastern Alps. Tho northern 
calcareous ranges are how iticluiled in three ce)urate rent*, while thus* to the 
•outh art entirely wanting Of tho uma established in the eastern Alps, only 
the mint northern has any direct continuation in the weal, all the other* bend* 
hig to the south-west between the Adig» and Upper iUiiuc. In the region of 
the latter ia a group of central ntuui/*, which occupy a peculiar position from 
the north to south direction of their axea It is here, therefore, that the scientific 
division of the range into an eastern and western naif most be made, the last- 
named group luting m4 <f aiilftaent tro]*>rtancu to form a subdivision of the first 
rank. The natural regions thus cenatiLuted, which are shown on a map accompany¬ 
ing the paper, do not coincide with those recognised by the popular nomenclature, 
the western part of the Bernese Alps, t.g. (weal of f^rndchc), falling into n different 
xone from the rest of the group, and similarly in tho case of others. The pa|>cr on 
the form ami relief of the Pyrenees is accompanied by an excellent map, with 
non lour* 600 metros apart. Ttte point which this bring* ottt most clearly is the 
pmpmdoranee of the hand, Udwnm 600 and WOO metres (1 MO and f«t), con¬ 
sisting of tertiary strata, forming • snrt of pUifomt from which the central range 
rises. This feature, which belongs to the primeval structure (if the range. U now 
roost marked on the Spanish side, tho tertiary strata having Ixmn Largely removed 
by dsnt id ath m towards France. On thn formrr side It ia bounded externally ly a 
wtie* uf anticlinal ranges psrallitl to tin>* in the central region. Tho diffiwent 
separate ranges of the hitter (lit* Pyrenes* jimjier) in iligosbl at various angle* 
with the general directum of the chain (which ia Ihs resultant of the individual 
force* which hare given rim to it), ami tits line uf highest summits constantly 
diverge* from that uf the water psrtiug. Tho salient funtiirn in this seeming con¬ 
fusion is the produminance of folds with a direction E. JO 3 K., bonding round 
toward* tho east-nucth-east. With regard to tiie feature* Impressed by ih» aotlou 
•d running water, a groat Centrum exists between the two dope*. Towards Franca; 
where denudation ha* bean mure active, and especially at the Atlantic end. wham 
tho ntiufid] it greatest, transverse valleys are the rule, uhJJu to the south must of 
ths rivers 111 |*rt follow the diroctlou of longitudinal folds, the volley* in eumocaam 
rstatnliig the orlxinsl term of the latter. Both tluisuparficiee and mass of the rango 
have been greatly undercstiuutsd, through ignorance of the prefundt-raling Impor- 
tauev of the Sjunuh skip*. The authors' nslculoliotis give 1105 metre* (3020 frst) 
is the rusan height. The portions behiw 1000 rnetrea (ifiSO feet) form over ihnw- 
fntirths oI the total mass, ths highest summits aintTliuitin;: a oomjstrxtivelv 
insignificant xtuount. 

Botanical Geography: Lectures m Paria— Phi* id Socboum at Paris 
1 * 'wing rapidly tmntfurmol Into * magnificent mass uf buildings, wherein the 
various department* have ample acoumtuodalitin ami adequate appliances for 
carrying on research and teaching of tho highest excellence. The Geographical 
dviiertmmt was ready some time ago, and at the beginning «f last winter tho new 
tntanJcaJ labireuiri-s and lceturMtr.au ware opened. IWtwr Botmior inaugurated 
tho sesoioo by a course of lectures on Botanical Geography, a subject never lwfore 
treated at tha Nirbouoe. Professor Honnier ha* done much to further an experi¬ 
mental study of many of the problem* of geographical Imtany, especially in showing 
the intiuonco of change of climate on plants. Too many botanist*, when discussing 
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geographical bJUny. content tbwnselw. with giving the Umiu or the dUtribution 
ofmoi*. and a description of the plant* In the different natural regions. 

Bonder, m LI. opening lecture, published in the Anno/.. <U GaynpLU for April. 
18^1 sketches Li* own more thorough methods. The untrue of thn |dant, and 
the conditions under which it lira, beat, have much to do with iU distribution. 
On. plant Uourishe. in sandy soil and doc. not grow well in a limmwtw rrgttm; 
another appear, in the «ah Uml. near the -a. but .loe. n,H ju^wr tu Ut-freah 
alar, ol the interior. ClimaU la even more important tlian sol in determining 
distribution, and the lending Ltctor In climate U unuperatare. Ihure in a gradual 
transition from the olive groves of the Mediterranean to the and lielutn. near 

ho snow-line <4 the A^n or »f Arctic lands. SeoimUry dlmaU diffi'rencos prevent 
the two aerie, being exactly comparable: the mniatnre north rectum morn sunlight 
doting Mtuuner than the vrrr dry mountain-tops. The Aljdu* plant i» very ofum 
. dwarfed variety of that ol the plain, with red need but thick leaves of tntenrer 
green, and flowers of monger colour than It. lowland relative, which «» co "‘“* 10 
rcsninhie when transplanted to the plain. Tlio ancestry of each plant and it. habitat 
muis L. known before the distribution of the present specie can be UwUt*tD»i,and 
this study of vegetable palstontology leaiis up to th* many intricate problems 
of the relation between present snd |u«t couditmtu of oar globo. It it rarely 
pcosibte to study the actual growth of a flora from the iwgiuuing, but the K rasa too 
vruptiuu left an island rising to about 2500 fret without refutation. Soon the 
puudeo su covered with fresh-water algw, which, mixed with the dil-nt. Harmed 
a soil wbars, three y.us after th* eruption, l’reub found tni everywhere, hut only 
* few flowering plant* along the .Lore. The further study of the odunixatlon of 
this virgin Mil liy plants promise* results of much iota tret. 

The Cruise of the " Princess Alice ” in 1894.— To the Osloni nw. tin* of 
the British Association, Mr. J. V. Bu chana n sunt a [«l*r *'U the cmlw of tlio 
Priuco of Monaco’s yacht during the put summer. The programme with which 
ywlit .tarted to work in the deep water between Gibraltar and the Asorcs had 
U> l«< abandoned. Mr. Buchanan Joined the yacht at Gibraltar on June 20. 
Observations were made in the narrowest part of the strait at distance* of a mile 
■fart from Ceula lu Oiliraltar. Th* density of the samples showed that the water 
cams* mainly torn the Atlantic. The superficial extout of tho Atlantia water 
rapidly incrcatea in going east, hot the depth diminishes. Whan anchored off 
Tangier a typical example of tho fohn wind was axpetkncrd, the tnnge tempera¬ 
ture of tb» air bring 2©» to 22° C„ with puff, of 2b* or 2ft". living Tangier on 
July &, the yaaht pursnod a sooth-westefiy course, eounding aud dredging In depth* 
of from 1300 to H'XW metre*. Many interesting results were obtained, lou ui»- 
(nrluiiatciy with the tun of much material. The l*rinc« of IfoMtt has Inlrniured 
improvements in apparatus, including a lino cord or cable of three strands, each of 
three fine calvamxcd steel wires, os a sminding-lins. It i* only 2'3 milimctrea in 
diameter, with a breaking eunlo of 230 kilogramme*. This al«l cord U much 
cawr and saftr to nss> than a single wire. Tho prince baa alau introduced the use 
of a modification of tlu. lobatrr-pot at great depths with complete success. The 
baited jot is sunk mid attached to a buoyed line, with a light attached to the buoy*. 
Tha ship 11a near for twenty-four hours, and when tbn trap is hauled up, th* 
sr.lmaU lit U are (bund In perfect preservation. From tho habit of one animal 
preying on a fellow-captive, small net ceils ora provided in the interior in which 
the smaller cpccimna may take refuge. One such pot put over in the Mnlilrmuitan 
tn 2230 metre* «na» up with rigbty-nln« black ground-ahnrkr, a species previously 
euusidervd exceedingly tare. The greater l depth to which this trap lias been used 
is 3010 metre*. Along the coast near Mogador the surfoce-tvmpemurc of tlic 
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water .. luwvr Out, it U a tew mile* out at sc*. a. the result probably of the action 
, tb * * u * , b'V*st trade-winds causing an upwriUng along iho .We. The water 
along tbeshore u not only cold, but of a pure grenu colour, probably .lue to 
chlorophyll. Doting the fortnight .pent in lids region there «u little niud bitt 
a heavy swell, causing th* .hip to roll heavily. On July 21 the <hip west out 
^gaiu after coaling at Gibraltar, amt next day owuiiumcod working nn the ridge 
dtecovertd by the Xhtcfo in l«t3. Ubremtlnns were moilo th. deon water north 
am south of the oO-fathom alma!, GOO miles .ouih-wrti of the .trait of Gibraltar, 
ikeml that in the south channel at lu deepest port the water from the 
" * 11 '* WiU ot -Atlantic origin, but from that depth to the Lotwm 

(-10 fathoms) it cam* from th. kU.lilcrrai.ran. while a thin zone of mixed origin 
ooeurrcl tietween tno two. {„ H„ north channel the Mediterranean water enmw 
tmwvr tlm surface, but the ]m>iwrtioo waa practically the mine. The wa-lml here 
mnl outward toward the .trail* was everywhere rock. On July 27 the Gettysburg 
Bank, db° mil** due * ml of Gibraltar, was reached with a wuiuding of 1S» met rj, 
and th. .lioaleat part found was 60 mettm, ur 3.1 fatlmma. The ground waa 
.xmwnvw.y mugh; the line* attaching lobster-pola which bad been >,ui ovrr to 
,he ‘ r U 7 , , w «* «l*“«ily *w*«n by the tidal current rubbing the:,, against the 
rock*. A largo number of fi*h waa caught by the linn oo tine .boat Heavy 
wrath.r prvvcuu-d the oWtnraii.m* from being runtintted, and th* yacht returned 
to LlsW, arriving ^ August L Off tbe Tagiu tii. lomt-eraiurw of the sur&o- 
water i. lAimpaiativcly low <m account of the upwvllmg of cool water from great 
«tep ha. a proerse of natural refrigeration very adr.iatagew- 4 . for the ...muirr climate 
Ihol cnML Th* Tagus at Lisbon is practically pure wa-water renewed by the 
»pnl tidal currents. and tbs river nffccu it little, .rxocpt by rendering the surface 
muddy. On August h the JV.W* Jfir* .ailed again to resume observation* In Urn 
, eep watw north of the Ihtrilug* which appear, to br on isolated patch within tlm 
109-frtbaa linn descending to the depth or 900 fathom*. It waa discovsred by 
the Lastrm Telegraph Company, uu account of the trouble caused to their cables. 


GENERAL 

lee Control in Eatuarie*.—M. Maurice DIl««nfor.tnhute* to the April number 
of the ft..™ Afortffm ,i CWoarefc an luterreiing account of experiments on various 
methods of preventing the closing of navigation by hr# in river-port., dock*, and 
Mtintri^aed of proteeting vrarel. already enriewod. M. lHleoaoWrve, that rirer, 10 
to_t, feet m depthrarely freexo with tcmpcratnra higher than 5® Falir, to 14® Fahr • 
the Marne, Seine, Yor.no, I«oire. Meuaa. and Seine never solidify with b., t) u n 
22° in Sff® of first, although drift-ice is formed st 21* to 25* Pabr | a rmrf«Uy 
froah water Itaroleum or other raitmal oil is vary effective in del.ring congela¬ 
tion, nut the danger or Are alnnat preclude* its Bar. In UiUl burins ami dock* the 
•UHy change of level le snflkbrat to break up the ice a. lung ai the tetntwratnn, 
remain, much abov, rare, but with greater cold an ico-field is formed, which rire. 
and Tall, with the tide. • 'nee navigation It closed, sffort* must bn chiefly directed 
to r’f-rentmg vessel, being - nipped ■ or damaged by the morementa of masse* of 
Wi In breaking up. M. Diteas skuas that .piite an extraordinary aimmnt may b. 
.lone by nredinniral mean, alone to the way of clearing a channel, ,w w t n «» a 
si>acc roimd enc.oaed vesasd*. He alto give* detail* as to the best mean, of brine 

” P }, Mi 7- ' r i hB P"“ complex,ty to the effect, 

produce! on thfl directly and on the water undrn.mtl, mdlrectly It would 
’ . at . ln ln «pwcnm! hand* it la a ramparatlvriy rim pie mallet to dcitroy a 

vi-seo! amt leave the .iirrounding loo-aheert «I most Intact. 
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The Right Honourable Sir Henry Aoitea Layard. G.C.B. 

By Sin Fuei>Ettic J. GohDamn. c.a. 

Tea death nf Sir Henry Austen Ujmnl, on July 5, In life seventy-eighth year, wiil 
biee teen noted with regret hr other* than hi» own ennntrymcti. So prominent 
• diplomatic and to eminent an explorer could not fall to powirw a Enwjwan 
rqmiatlon; and the remit of hi* labrmra in the .tsfWimatt of arehiwlogiml 
research olottn mtiat remain a rkh legacy to the student of or cry nationality. He 
w |y.ra in Van* on March 5, 1817. Ui« father. Mr. P. J. Lavard. wa* eon of 
l)r Layard, Dean of Brie to!. Originally intcmled to follow thr legal profreaUru, 
w* 8mi him attracted, in early life, toward, jmrenlts or a lees wdentary ami 
restrictive character, and a tone and Important journey widch ho undertook in 
1030 n uy be belli to liiv* determined hi* future career. l*lie incidfmt* of that 
tourney were Uni. touched upon l>y the present writer, when reviewing tht 
rii.tinyuUhed traveller's record of -Early adventures in IVrei*. Buahma, and 
ltabvhia,' aluinJy after Its jwhltcatlcn In 1887:— 

“The author'* boyhood waa |vwsad in Italy, where h« acquired • taste for the 
fin* arta. At about sixteen he wa* aent to London to atttdy law; and, after paaaing 
aix yeara iu tha office of a solicitor and th* rliwnlirri «f 'an eminent convuyanoer,’ 
hr formed the resolution of going to Ceylon to aaelc an o}«ning at the Bar or in the 
CirfJ Service. A travailing eoinjaniun was found for him in thn poraon of Mr. 
Edwan} fxdwieh Milford, a gentleman roma ten yeara hi* senior, who disliked 
«a-Toyagw, hut na» jirepared to make any venture* l>y land. The two agreed t<> 
procenl together through Central Europe. Dalmatia, Montenegro, Albania, and 
Bulgarin to Constantinople; thcnco to croea A«ia Minor to Syria and PaWiua, 
continuing the journey eastward to Baghdad, from which city they Willed they 
‘.Inmlil bo ahla to reach India through Tereia and Afghanistan, and ultimately 
ffofomW Ko ship or steamer was to be resorted to; all was to be homo JUIv land 
travel, • except when |oaring over lha narrow strait of Adam’s Bridge.’ 

*®Tbt [ w yi wiDf wit not inufcd out aa Intended. TW inTellcti left Luiidon 
iu July. 183b. On the way Layanl caught a fever, which developed at Conitauti- 
smple tutu a gutrlc attack, and compelled him to keep hia lied. Alter a course of 
•harp treatment, he recovered sufficiently to overtake his comrade st Muilauis. 
•south of the Sea of Marmara, hut by boat. This dev lalinp from the urigitial plan of 
procedure was fill owed by a second tempurary separation, for though they pt'wesdod 
leather to Jeruaahan. Layard, on January 1 o, 1810. started atoun for Ivtra, and 
did nut rejoin Mttford until some few weeks later ui Aleppo. Ht nrs on March I* 
they journeyed in conipuoj to Boghd-ul, arriving there un May'J. f>u Juan 
pronounced by a Mu!!*, after cans tilting the Korun, to be a profitable day for 
eomnumcmg a journey—they joined a caravau outsit* the gate*. and wimld have 
rnado their Brit march towiuda the Tureo-PereUu frontier, hot a muleteer * wraugh, 
in which tbo'KarwMi-Risbi' wa. himself the priuci^d ps-rformot, detained tlum 
nsor the city walls, Kid they did not fairly gel away till tho day following. 
I leaching UammUn (.TJebataua) by the usual read through Karminsliah and 
Kangawar, Uiev were kqrt in that town for naariy a tnunih, owing to difficult^* 
atout thn/Jonas requisite U. enable tluw to folhrw tluiir rwuu naatward. Evan 
sadly, when tha obstacle* were removed, they were no longer to travel together, 
* new and thla time permanent separation taking place. On Aognat 8 they rode 
out to the village of fihaverin, where they dinsd with tome Fnmeh uft'icms, and 
juried company—Mttford to take a long journey through the north of Persia to 
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K.mUW and India; Layard to return to Uam*Ltn and mako f tn h nitmpft to 
fiiid x |uuago through Eastern Pent* into Sis tan, «nil 10 on to the track tin- 
other. 

“Sir Henry'. U*,k may thu. be divided Into two part.: the first uni .hotter 

r a? V* ,U : ieri,1K& ln r » 1 "‘ in * Syria during a temp.™- ■motion 
from hi. fellow-, traveller ; the second and longer trialing hi. experience in I.rahau 
and Central I cmU. Staiaua, the country of the Bakhtiyiria. and Tutkiah Arabia 
wb«n left to hi. ..»n resource,. A supplementary «ccti.ni may lie added for the 
ut iwn_ah.pt*. which bring .vent, up to IMS. and treat of employment at 
On.ta.mnopln and in the pruvincM of Kurifwan Turkey. It .hr.uk) he Hotel that 
the uothtr luirfanwiy avoids runating any joint adventures. on tire pin that .uci. 
narrative has (wen foreabrilaj l.y Mr. MtifonU publication ,rf hi. - land March 
rou. England to Ceylon.- . . . As for lire original pn^eet of finding hi. way over- 
ami to Indio, ho do« not wwm m have abandoned It unUI mMtfis Baghdad in 
181., aWs live receipt "f letter* fnmi England ird him to turn hU Ih.jughi, hom.- 
wanl. Hr. ha.1 then written hU memoir on Khuri.tan, describing tho oornitrr 
.nhabiianta, and teaourco., will, a view to showing the importance of establishing 

iJ'f *“ h **I «V1 be hul induced an enterprising 

Britials merchant, established at Bagful *1. • to enter into communication . . . with 
“T tl *l :ri u«i|.il Landowner. 0 / Shuarer.* *. to bring about, if poMiblr. an 
exchange of native local producia will. British rnanufnrlurev . , . Krom Uamadan 
after Mr. Milford’, departure, Uyaid pfoeeclad to U,ahan. He had 1,..,.,! to 

T^y T tf tu U,M ««« M» «»*• or Euristau, am) at 

Buntjtrd h. had prepaid to .uike aem~ the IlikhtJytri moimtahrt to Shutter; 
hut wetness and vanou. otlivr olwUelra jnevenled th- fulfilment of hU wiahna and 
h. wa. compoll*! to mm onward and seek a more direct mad thresh the 
rend on district and lebmn. At <hi> viUagn ba had found a Georgian Ciirittlan 
crionr estaiiUshnd by Shah Abbas. Tire inhabitant, hod retained ,h„.r native 
languago and rritgum; their fualuros diilered from (Imw of the aumwmW 
p pulalionsi their woman went tmvmled, and many were '.triklugly 
thur ganb-ti. and orchard, had a pronjwKi* appearance. In another ('Iiristkn 
viiiaga. Aiiun, the inconvenience he underwent from the curinrity of the native 
community lead* our author to contrast their behaviour unfavourably with that of 
Musa Imam. ‘Tin. may art*/ bo saya, ‘from the Inferior |**itjoa wlikh thaw 
bolti, *ml Innu ll»r ill trmtmmit thi*y Iiav* experienced for »» many geueratioti* 
from their Muhammadan rulers.’ At Ispahan layarl.anfferiru;. on first arrival, from 
Miven- ague and dyaeutary. was hospitably received by, atal rrtimliwl frr some days 
tho guest of, M. Bogtito Bore, a Vroneb gsntiemati and an acamtpBabttl Oriental 
scholar. 1 hat be 41 taawarda removed hi. i|unrt«rs to a -ruined bouse* occupied 
by Mr. Barp-a*. .in English merchant of Taluk. must he altribmed a> much to Un¬ 
political complications of the day a. to penu.uri sureeptibillty. In any caso bu «... 
•Wtalimd. owing to tfa. customary dllatonnes, aud evasion, of ihwsisn authueiilrs 
mul extentivas, for some fir. week, betw* again resuming bis lounwy. 

--Iho murder of Dj. Ewlws in Sialar. had at ti... time become known at 
Ispahan, and the Miftnmadu'd-daulah, tlieo gnverarw thr-rv. would not hear of an 
rmglish travalhrr moving, with Wa authority, in that directly. Tlvre, wm. n „ 
.ilternatirr, Un-rafoT,, but to rarer! lo the Shuster project. H..w Uri. »n put into 
vxocmon, .„d the journeys that followed, will be found related In the rigbtli and 
Cha! 1 , ' el * ° f * b “^ 1 " k • Lr f 10 ^ H“‘ «wbrd, indeed, there U no lack 

ex.^w , 1 r l : ,,iu r. Vanh ' r on uie * ,>rr * ijve “ av •» «> ^ 1 * wm, 

exciting uiddrot, nod tho nairatori. life seems to have hung bv a thread at many 
period, of his eventful history. Ho ia in t «nJ from rubbers, treachery, sickness, 

2 a 2 
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vr.Ul beasts; bo Is robbed of burns, clothes, money; lie is in prison, in want, undor- 
going son trials, moral and physical." * 

W« bar* hero sketched oat Lnyanl's first contributions U> geographical know¬ 
ledge in respect of Asiatic eountrim; bat of the lands which he visited west of the 
Bosphorus, we can do no more than call attention to tbeir names. 1 base, however, 
will serve to Mica to the extent of Ins wandering*. The two charming volume* to 
which our uotice refer*, although published in comparatively recant v«re—when 
the tnbj'ct treated In their page* had grown old—were motived with more than 
common favour by the many, and with grateful satisfaction by the fear readers 
under whose review they came. They well deservo a conspicuous place In tho 
higher-claw books of travel. Later on, In 1842, after a rough experience uf living 
among Aral's Turks, Kurds, mnd Pereiane. Layanl appeared at Constantinople, the 
beaimrof d«i sitr.be* from Il.M. Consul at Baghdad to H.M. Ambassador at tho Porte, 
tlnm Sir Stratford Canning. The latter, whose keen appmr.iatbai of character was 
not lb* least remarkable ■ f hla great diplomatic qualifications, was uni lung in 
otliiring the C 3 |*cUir* of the new-comer, whose knowledge) of the many tracts be 
ltad lately travnrx-1 rendered him an exceptionally capable adviser and referee on 
<|Ut*liuns arising out of Oriental problems of the tiay. Among thuea was the 
dennitiirri of tha disputad Turns-Persian frontier, to effect which an International 
t.Vmimisalon had basm organised—ilia means uf settlitii; an untoward fend, designed 
and put In execution by our repmseutativa in Turkey. It woe the antbaasador's 
wish to recognise thv servioee of his quuH-ituprevised assistant l>y the offer of an 
•titodU-sliip on Ids staff, bat the mraeare was ajrpuvutiy sUstusteful to tho Futalgu 
t'iBce; and in 1840 Layard was drapstchol—with such funds as his vu lightened 
piatron could get together, and supported by yirtmins such aa no foreign •li|i)omatlst 
was more likely than Sir Stratford tannins, from sheer |*-mmal Influenre, Ur obtain 
—t,. cany nut tta exploration of the sits of Ancient Nineveh, according to the 
genual outline of operations sketched hv himself, on jwraonal e xami nation of the 
gnmnd in tho neighbourhood of Mueul. In tho following year, tbn British 
Ambassador's rmjJoyS was authorise! to excavate, and export sculpture*. II), 
annual pay and current expenditure were jiruvidad uut of the private resource* of 
hi* cldc?. 

Rarely has a salary of £200 per annum been more thoroughly and legitimately 
earned. After a brilliant campaign of arcliaxdogiail disc,.wry, Bayard returned to 
KiU'.fo in 1847, with a report uf proceedings of ■> full arnl Interesting a kind as to 
give him deserved celebrity, not only among hie own countrymen, but tiirouglxrut 
ccnfmsntal nations, Oxfoni at once acknowledged his work by conferring upon him 
tbn honorary degree of n cJL. firm Ptnmitig Street rolimtrd towards him so far aa 
U> ujra, f».-r hit admisuon, a di-v into tha scifuiu of diplomacy ; foe. In the word* 
of the Foreign Office I.tet, lie loaimn “ an unpaid sMf tv lb* Embassy at Con- 
• Uni ample from November 2. 1847, to Much 20, 1840," and received a nommarion 
to accompany (though he dal n>>t actual y join) CUotui Fenwick Williams to 
Erennuu, “ while vngagsd ht carry tug out the debails uf the Turoo-Persian Buundary 
Treaty." On April 5, 1848, we learn from tire oaroo aource, ha waa appointed flflli- 
class ]«id ulladu at OuuUnliuopIc, • to enable him to carry out ins reeenrniucs In 
the valley uf lltr Tigr.t, wnldi appuinlnmtil hs held till February 11, 1852." 

From this period, up to the day <J hi* death—mom titan forty years—the 
trcv.nl of his cat our tniy he understood from an cnitmemtioo of the official posts 
tilled nnti honours received, lie was ulcered Loot Hector of Aberdeen University in 
1852, and sat as Member for Aylobuty from July. 1852, till March, 1857. Under- 


.tiiiwe-nr. December 24. 1887. 
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/.'“'T. 0 ' Suta „ ror Aff » lr * fur » few J»r* In 1*52. b* wsa reappointed 

lo that office tn I Nil, remaining in it until July, 1800. Up wjw elected Member 
for aouUiwork iu Dori-mlwr. 1860, and rr-alectrd November. 1808, in which Utter 
ywr be was «wom ■ Privy Councillor, and mads First I/, .mmlsricner of Work* and 
Buildings. In 1800 b« *o» appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister rirui- 
poteritUry. at Madrid, and Special Ambassador at Constantinople ml ishtWm in 
Marcl'. 1877. Later in this tome year. In- «u appointed AmbwMiutor Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary lo Iho Suliiui, receiving tl>e Grand Crew* of the Italh In tin* 
M lowing March. In 1880 be retirsd from jmbllc life, and took up hi* residence at 
' thrfB l '* n»lulg* those artiitic taste* which ho, from lima to time, succom- 
fmly displayed l tt euotributkna lo art and literature. His heat-known works, 
however, trill alway* remain: ‘ Nineveh and its Remain*; * * Itiseuverira in thn 
Ruin. Of Nineveh and Babylon ; * • Tha Two Scries of the MonumetiU of Nineveh/ 
and the nvulhrciinn* ».f trawl to which lengthy allusion has lieai mr i r, 

Perhspe no Utter tribuU could be offered to Sir Henry Layani'. memory than 
the foll owing quotation Irom the ^warterfy Ittmeie of January, 1840, whan hi* 
early dkcavwfes hail been first known ami ij-preckitod by hit countrymen mt home : 

* e found in Mr. Laysrd, not merely an tndiutriom ami persevering discoverer in 
thi. new held of sntiqultiew, but an Eastern traveller, distinguished we mar .ay 
tcyood almost nil others, by ibo 1 rerime*, vigour, nml simplicity of hi* tiarrathr ; 
- *" e*«»oniinary familiarity with the habits and manners of these wild tribe* 
which might mm almost intuitive, but la, we sorai |wrceivr, the result of long and’ 
intimate acquaintance, and' perfect command of the language. No one lias shown 
in an equal drgrco the jar wet of adapting himself—at ouce and cimqdslely, without 
surrendering tha acknowledged superiority of tha Frank—to tha ordinary life uf the 
Asiatic. Mr. Ijirard, without effort, loaches ns more, and tn a morn light and 
picturesque manner, even than d'Arvlen*. He mui as trustworthy. Uiough for 
more lively anil dramatic, than Durckliaidt. It 1* hardly too much u. say tliat tha 
history of the excavation* ami revelation* of his management of the Turkish rulers, 
of the wild chiefs whom the intelligence of his strange proceeding* brought around* 
him, of Ibo labouring Arabs and Chaldeaii* whuta lie employ,d tn his works, ami 
the removal of the sculpture*, with tbclr emberkatiou on the Tigtis, |« as Interesting 
ns the discoveries themselves; while, during the necessary suspension of his toil 
among the ruin*, wv» srv content ti« follow him into the villages of Mohammedans. 
Neetorisii Christians, devibworehlpjeTs, a* If those wen the sole or primary object 
uf bis travel*." 


Rev. Edvard Hale. 

It I* with much regret that we record the death of the liev. Edward Hale Senior 
Aseiatont Master at Eton College j It took place ou July 25. Mr. Hale, who wan 
Blaty-eix year, of age, graduated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, taking hia n.A. 
degree in 1850. About the same year he was appointed Assistant Mathematical 
Mrntrr at Eton. Mr. Hale proceeded to M.A. lu 1853, and eventually quitted the 
Mathematical Srbcd and became Science Matter. Mr. Hale all along took n stiecial 
interest in geography, and dkl what h. could to give it a place at Eton, wliere it is 
rcocgfiixed in the ecienes eiamlnaUona. He gave material advice and amtjtauo* to 
the Council of the Society (of which he was a Fallow for many years) in their 
effort* to raise the standanl of geography in England, mid promoi* Us reoogulliou 
In eduostiou. Hr. Halt, was a man of the most genial disposition, au I hi* ifssth 
wt;i bo fell oe a U*t bjr ill who kucw him. 
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Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.3o, librarian. R.O.S. 

Tot following ebbrerieilcc* of Donna otid the edjontirea fieri tod from thorn ere 
employed to indirate the toureo of erttedoe from other publications. Geographic! 
names ere In each ceea written in full:— 


s Academy, Academic. Akodemle. 
. r* Anuaia, Antialeo, Annnlun. 

B. = Bulletin, IkdIrttino, Bolclltu. 
Com. = C.»mm«w, Ommerctal. 

U B. = Corn nice Bondtu. 

Krdk. = llnlkumlc 

a. = 

on. Ml lilll i ll l li liii 

I. = Inslilnte, Institution 

J, a Jirutxuil. 

M. = MitteUuopm. 


Geography. Gcngraphie, OoogieOa. T. 
= GeeeUsnhuft. V. 


Mag. 3 SIe^T.iine. 

P. = Proceedings. 

K. = Royal. 

Rot. = ftoTinw, florae, RctUIa. 

6. = Society, Sooirtf!, SoUkelv 
Sittb. 3 Sitxungaberlchl. 

Transactions 
.. _ Vervin. 

Verb. = Verhandltmjrcm- 
W. = Wueontchaft, ami eompoaail*. 
Z. = ZmUchrift. 


On eonoant of the ambiguity of the words ortaro, quarto, etc, the aixo of book* In 
the list below U deuotui by the length and broedtli of tho ootui in inebee to the 
nrarrat half-inch. Thu sue of the Journal U 10 X i.J 

EUROPE. 

Aitronotcical Position*. Waisa end Eohremm 

Avtronninieeho Arboiten (lea k. k. Gredmcasunga-llamen AusgefUhrt 
. . ran Prof. Pr. Edmund Weiss und l>r. Robert Schramm V Band. 
iJUijirelaeltiUiuui^rt Vienna, P- Turnpike, 1S03. Sire IS) X 10. 

pp. 100. 

Tho difference in hurgirode lwtwecn the centre* of the dome* of tho Obocrretom* 
in Vmnne and Berlin i* filed e* H“ •UH/W. end that between tho octitro of tho 
B*rUn Obeorrntury dome end tho centra of the Greenwich • ibecrtetocy trnneit ioatre- 
ati-ut ea XT- 31-taw * 0 018. 

Austria—Tyrol- Ogilrie 

Corel in tba “ Dolomite* " of South Tyrol By Mias Marin M. Ogilrie, 
n or. [Extracted from the tfeolopiral Nagazint, Decode It. vol. 1. Jfoe. 
3Sy-aif., Jennerr end Fnlmi.ity, IKH.J Siw nj x 54. pp. 21 Jf/ip 
ao<l Diagram*, frttrulal by (Ac Author. 

Uiac Itgilm* Boils the! Ihn andonon eAwtlcd try tho fossil corals -if tin IMomltco 
tends to support Murray’* thoory of the origin of reef* rather than PerwinV Bcyoud 
e (inscription of the typical accuery uf tho district, Ml»» (JgilvleV piper U atrinlly 
geological, end tn *muo reap*ot« coutrovenuul. 

Ax arse. XottU. 

A Doaciiptioo of tho Aimes nr Wtalctn Island*. To accompany tin 
Chert. Fifteenth Edition By William R. Ki ttl«. I^ndnn, H U. 

1-iorte, 1891. Size 8J X 5|. Fruruttd by tAs Author 
An excerpt fmtu Findley'* ' Memoir of the North Atlantic ' ‘eattu.' 

European Predominance. RmIus, 

Eli tee Roclue Hsgcmrmio do l’Enrope. Edition do is Soeii tn nonvailo, 

IttH. dies !tj x 0, PP 111 iV****hJ by (As Author. 

A dlscneah’tt of tho geographical roeaoua why Euro|a has gained end meiutaimd 
It* prt-cw.nrm-e ae the Imum nf eivilixml man 

Trance—Xaortbo-sl-XoaelU. Bleicher. 

Be Mioarei dc For de MunrUie-et-Mnaollr. per M. Bloioher. Estnit (In 
Bulletin dc la hornet* tudostrieUe do 1'Esi- Nancy, Bergor-LevnaiiU A 
to. I SIM S.if tu X CJ. pp. ‘id. Afop nod rtntr* Praawnfnf by lAe 
luttor. 

Prance—Peris. Bsodsksr. 

Paris sod Eevirana. witli rontea from Lcmdoit to Paris. 1!undin<>h (hr 
TraroUare. With 12 Maps and 33 l’lsne Eleventh mined Edition. 
Leipj.r. Karl lloedtkor. London. Pulnu A Cu, 1891 Si so «I4 x U, 
pp xl., Wtl, and S2. /Vina >i nsrir PrrmnUrl by Jfnm DmIitii it Co, 
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France—Vichy. DaUfsa 

KieWriire pi olmijme eur lea unv.ruae ile \Tehy 1 Alllerb Per 
K. DnUfun. lWi«. CcrupUiir • idok'gl'iu« tie l‘nr!», l«M Star ItxT. 
pt> *15. Plate*. PtU* 3 /r. 

Orma*y. Tack. 

Buicln tier ContJal-KrnimiiMkiu far wiaMuurkuflllehi) Landrekutide ton 
HeiiOclilMntl Star din met I < ln-.'li>tft»jalin> von <t*trrn. I.SWI Ih« *i»lera, 

1*tti ran Prof. Itr. Albrecht Penck in Wien (Somler AUIrorh ana Jen 
VcrliamllauKou die X. liu uterbru Ur*>c:in«b-iikuMa In Stuttgart, IBB) 

Min.- x r.j. pp, ‘it, /WkIhI by Ihn .Iwilbr. 

0*rmasy-Fiefculf*blrg» Lord 

Uebrr ilia llaeell. ike Picbtelgubirgea. liutni;urwJ.I>jw»<TUIiea fur 
Erl ingaUR tier ltottorailrda tier lichen notnrwia^niarbafllUh-iiiatbcm* 
tiarhrn Kelt ah it tier llupicoht-K*.rU-l.'niier*itiit tu lldddlwj, 
•ntgelegt vtid Edwin C. 1. lead mia llreokiyii-UridttlU'TK. INH. ciim 
14 ■ *!, pp. 3*1 I'rtmntnl bp th* Julhur. 

Germany —P—mu. r-hmamt V 40 < |h!M): 100-Uil Japan. 

Ole NntleanUtiltm drr pnme 4 is l.n 1 Mtraarchle nncli tin Z»l,lmr- vui 
l*Mt V<* rrrtt. Or. A. Stipnn. »7A Vip. 

I be: las Freicml*. Fenek 

1>ie Pjreniicn-Halliinael. It. inddliler, Vcrlrtg, uitmlt-u lira it 
^lomnl^r, I MUX ran Allurvlit Pi rink fVortruge dew VcrvuiEs ntr 
Verkmlunj; na tone learn arbafUlchr<r Kr mi tiling In Wim xxxir. 
Jelirpinij Hrfl I) VTim. ItfM. Hi» 7 J y 8 . pp. 40. /V«™f,.» t.W 


Lake ef Cmtitaace Cask 

hcrithi liber din Eiknriiou tie* X. Pegtaelmi (isixnpbettint unfit 
OUrrAehwwbeti uod .km Rnttaiera (10-H April, 1**3) l tiler 
Mitwlrknng ttm Eduard Bruckner, Hermann Creditor, E. Scbultiiinchtir 
nud Untie TbUntcli, Vafutl van Albrecht IVurk. In Wh o. :s.-.nditr. 
nl.lrt.t k nan den VcrhaniUougw*, etc.) Berlin, IH*> 3 . Hire \»t x *14. 
pjt. 10, PrrMtilrd bp 1'tvjnntr i’tnek. 

Scotland—Nor.horn Highland*. Baddetey 

Therouuh iinidn fktit*. The Northern Highland* iMentiand. Part II.X 
rnntitimnc * full doacriptmu nf Ahaidmm, Inverneee. lax-tj Slater. mid 
<1 airlock. and of the mainland north ef thuac plnoe* in thr miiuittea ‘i 
Aberdeen, linn IT. El#in, and Nairn. lnTtannw, K”*a. Cromarty, Snther- 
land, tiiul Call lino*, fly \I. J, |l, Jlmldelar. Fifth edit' London, 
liuleu A tVo, l«M. Slse X 44. |tp. til. an,* 141 .Ifitp, .r.wl 
Pr»»» iU. lid. 1'imuW by (4» 1’uUiik‘Ct. 

5vriti«rl*nd Hnesl. Hon 

Btunle laifm and ihr Eluitain auf die Kniwiokluim uml div liadtitblt 
drr riUult. mu Ik. Bail lint* Wi.s.-mrnaftliclm ItnileL’c sum Ikrii'iit 
liber line (fynmaaium Jklmljulir, I8H3-1M Baad, I HOI. Sisc 111 x 0. 
pp. 3* 

Tbi* ramnnir will m-cim •perml noli™. 


ASIA. 

CM twee A Hu. Ucr. G. Itrtkmt 1 (IS9»> 417-411. _ 

('nrtogTuilndcirretrvuuiOiicute. Un AllanlvCIoeeedelU Mocllabeehiau 
iU Fiiriiw, per JlrraanUnu >‘rr»rtir» «d Aaanln Mrni. 

Oatek Satt Indite. T» c jar ckijm 

Xederlanilicb-Indiorb PUkAalbeiIt. IH02-tg|l. iloor Sfr. J. A. Van U->r 
Cblj*. EJhW UmU l"K»*niH. fUuria, lnOS Sin- p) x flj. pjn POX 

Dutch Eaat Indie*. Van dar Ckijt 

tiocb-Rccutcr gchomleu ini Cneterl Satatin mnt pnaamudt' daer ter 
plaetae ala oter gebael NedeiUiaUa-ilulia. Anrm 16AL thtgxgemi door 
hat llatarueindi «l*noolachap ran Ktitufem en Wetmuelmppno, mat mn- 
•luW' rlunp tan <!• Nidariandiicb-Iiiiliactie R.irrnrinr; eti nudor tnweiebt ra* 

Sir. J. A. Van ih*r Cbija. Balaria, iJrtia Sisa II X 7|, pp. <23. 
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India- imntimr Dutnc: —~ 

Uatctteer of tliu Antr-dear DUtriol. 1892-03. Ucxiaed Edition. Compiled 
•rul puldiahed tirnh-r lb* authority of the Puu;»b Government. Siie 
10 x 6i, pp. xiii_ 172, anil xlvi- PrrutnOd by lit Aentary «J ^Udt Jar 
India. 

Thl* cl'«* a thoroughly rexieed and largely rewritten mvmrut of th>r Amritmr 
dUirict. ibwiiug •with all the geographical anil economical condition* of th* region. 

t„iH. o oh tut T.»fca Rteotd* G cot ,V«r». Imiiia 17 <lhh-1): 54-''t. Holland. 

Knjxrrt on the Gohlta Landallp, Garhwal. Uj TUrroa* 11 Holland. 

Tbi» report. which la well UlurtraKd with photograph* and diagram*. win noticed 
in tin* Jimrml lor Angnal. tol, iit. p. 11)2 

India—Watarverka. Clarke, •adaarwjoa, Jacob. 

Min. VI. Ct’rU f.-«yiw»T» U6 < ItKH): 12-rS. 

Tho Tone* Work* for lira Water-Supply of llombay. By W. J. B Clerko 
The Barmin Watcrwork*. By J. Sadaaewjtse 

The Water-Supply of Jujrpore, Bnjputana. By Colonel S. S Jacob. 

Theeo pa pan. which are illustrated by diagram* and wane view*. mtn of aj acral 
inUreat on aoiiial of the jcculuir <UfBrultioa wltiuh have |u ba oxacoom* in taking 
uilrantage of the brief rainy aawauu far oalkctiugand In cunlculi n g agalnaietaporaUon 
during Uto eterage and tranepert of the »«l»r. 

Indian Mnrinn Surrey*. Oldham 

AdminUtratimi Bcjeir! of the Maritime Surrey of fndla for the official 
year IMU-'.rt. By l Vitnroauder Orll I''. Oldham, tun Bombay, HOI 
Sire 13) X 8}, pp- If J’rtw'iif td by th* Mirim Surrey nj India. 

Th» work recorded in Uiie report will t» referred to in a special note. 

Zalyani Inscription*. Seia-Bo. 

A Pteliniitinrr Study of the Kalyani Inscriptions uf Dbamimuiholi. HJii 
A.&. By Tnw Sem-ka BoptinUd from the Indian Anlrijuary. Bombay, 

I Stitt Sint 11 } X 9 , pp. W. I’iaU*. 

Malay Arehipela-o. ff.G-8. California 1 (ISH): 13 - 12 . Ext rill. 

The Malay Archipelago. By Captain Henry Chaa, Exurill. /Unitraieou 
Malay Archipelago Java. Baatlan. 

Indoor aku ode? die Ittacln tla Malayieclien Areliipcl, run A. Baetian. 

V. Licfcroug. Jura trod ScUlnaa. Berlin, J. Gummier. ItOi. SB* 10} x 
7. pja. Til. and 133. Plaint. 

Thk conclude* Pmfotuor ItatUnn'a latent work no the Malay Arrhipelago, giving an 
account of the biatury of the archipelago, especially Jaea, and of tbo religious change*, 
ittuatlated by Ilia reproduction of a et-riee uf ancient [Minting*. 

Malay Archipelago—Sumatra. Brenner. 

IVattcb hei dim Kminilialcn Sumatra*. Etsre Darckqtlernng dcr unab> 
Itaagisen Dalrtk-Landi: run Jouchitu Freiherr Ton Brenner. Wiirxburg. 

Loo Wood, ISOI. Sue II x 7}, pp. It. and 388. Prim 10*. Map* and 
lUntlratim*. 

A rnluaWe work which will bo separately noticed. 

Banian Central Ada .In G. 1 (l&l): 318-370. 4t)7-l*8. Hit nr. 

La Colonisation rnaw er> Ante omtrak. par M. E. Blanc. 

An account of I!tartan entirpriw in tbn trmni-Cwapius diatrlcl, with particular* of 
tho effort* being made to promote irrigation agricnltnrr, especially cotton-growing in 
Tu rkia ta n , 

Sinailtc Peatntula L* Claim 33 fl »£»»>: 00-123. gh* [ 

S-iotrnir* dn Mont Hoc et dra mince do Petra, tat M- Jaconet Khni, 

Dr. rhil. 

Siberia Martin 

Eo raa 1 Tnatra Stbirtiu utfonl air 1H91 nitd undctatilj af VaaaeUpctulict 
uf J. It Martin [From )Wr. IStt-] Si** ft x 'ij. 7U. Fccwntef by 
Ike Author. 

Tibtt. Maraton. 

Tlix Grrat ( luaod land. A I lia for TilwC By Annio W. Morah tt. with 
Preface by Kvv. B. La Trek*. IxJudcm, s. W. ParUhlgr 11 >i, tui. [IWM] 

Sira 0 x •}, pp. 112. Mnp awl Illnitmtivn*. 
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This volume Is written mainly with the objoet of arouaing Ctnutin synuuthy fnr 
Tibet. < 'bu|4(’r I. tooUiu t brief aocouat uf Ibv attempts of Toricnu tnnllrn (<■ 
cnt»<r the land; tarrceding chapters dual with the country. it* govi internt. tlm people. 
«nu their religvnu, and Urn effnrti ouule by rwrtoos mieinmrr bodice to eel tie in 
»ho country. 


ATSICA. 

Egypt—lfils. J.IU. flrillti Architfcu (3) 1 (IblH): 573-3X2. Whitabouie. 

N*U* Itrwrrola: the Fajroum Mel liaysB-Mueri*. Hr Sir. Cope White- 
lumee. 

A richly lllustntcd paper pointing out the defect* of the Nila resnrvoir scheme, 
and Uni rarioua advantage* of a reservoir in the Wady Uayoa. 

%yyt W»dy Rayas. • Seburvinfuitt 

Translation of a Noti by l»r. Schwainftrrth on the Salt in Ilia Wait? 

Bayun. tj«o 13 X UJ, pp, 3. 

Egyptian Dialect* Seidal 

Praktiurhe* Hsudhtieh dif Anhiacbco Umgsmtsspruiibe sgvpiischun 
Dtalrki* Mit cahlreichcti ('• bmiirwttirkni unj tincra aualUhrlicbeti 
fegyt>to*r*bl*eb.d.ml»eh«!B Wottarbucli. non A. Seidel. Berlin, Gergnom 
* tie. P*MJ. Six* ‘-4 X C, pp. t i. and Sid. iWstof bp I A* PMitkrrt. 

A handbook of the dialect of Arabic epokra in -Egypt, arrmngiil In a prwctiml 
manner a* an aid to the acquisition of tho language by student*. containing a grammar, 
reading exercises, and vocabulary; the Arabic word* are given in 1b»ni»w tyjw. 

French Baiaw Qtnsrtcrfy It. 179 (135M): 2<H-287. - 

The French Sudan 

ThU article give* a cloar riunmary of the history and program of French infinenr* 
In thr* • eaten Sudan. 

tu >* rU - daw- G. 3(18W): Benin 

Delimitation de la Brqmhliqu* do libtria. Par 11. t . Dr. Houiro 
An account at the change* in area of Libert*. HI nut rated by a map showing tb»> 
nreaant outline of the colony and lu oncoeeatre restriction* in are*. The patier U 
lollownd by a bibliography of Liberia 

Worth Africa. Bainaad. 

Quid do Nattira «t frnrtilm* Cyrenolc*. Ponlapolis Antlqna Mmnuruto 
cum roceutioribua collaU nobis truliderinL Tbeaim fscultati litters rum 
r*h*ien«l propoaotml A. Halos mi. ParU. A. Colin, 1S34. Sire 10 x VU. 
pp. 13a. Jfcip. Prracnlof bp M« diriior. 

Soaali-lani J 1.0 Or*. WUa. 37 (18311: 337-30. Hoys*. 

Miuno mnl t!raf Bichard Ooudenbovi-’s lloiw. nach dew Somali-Lundc. 

Yon Emit Graf Qoyca, jnn. 

This paper U referred to in the Monthly Uncord. 


NORTH AMERICA 

Alaska Klotx 

Alaska. By Otto J. Kbits, of the Alaska Boundary Survey. Koprinled 
from tiro ( Vtami Xaturalid fur April, 1831. Sixoll xfi.pp.iS. PntrnOd 
by file Jnlltar. 

A popnlar general sketch 

Baedeker 

Hie Dominion uf Canada, with Newfoundland and an cxcuraiim to Alaska. 
Handbook fur Traveller* By Karl Baedeker. Ixipetc, Karl Baedeker. 
London, Dulau A Co. Site x 4), pp. ltll and 251. Bona. Pria Os. 
1'rtfntni by it run. Uniat) A (V 

Mr. J. T. Mttirboad, who but year wrote * Baedeker** Uandhook to Use United Stale*,* 
has now produced a my compart guide to Canada which cannot fail to be of the gnatrot 
•erTtos to tonrista, wlm have learned to like and trust Ibcaa handbook* There is » 
pit i.tiful supply of maps, soil excellent introductory mutter by good authorities un it* 
geography. Llsltwy, anil institution* of Canada. 
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Cuiii—Hodjoa Bay 

Traneantion No «7, The U3*fc*taal and Seiratifle Society of Manitubu. 

A Korpntuia Northern rortn**- I»v U' 1 "- John Solmlt*. Winnipeg. 

HSH. ffi *3 9 x 0, pp. 1C Map ood ltluiimllo**. I’mtultd by fie n?«r< 

A hitler? uul dtaeriptian of Fort Prince of Wale#. Churobm Hnrboor, lludeun 
Boy. 

Cisthi—Emitoin. Bt/ca 

Trjuwtuai Xu. 18, Tbi> fUetoefcnl and Scientific Society of Manitoba. 

Enrlr Day* In Wlnnif**. By Georg., fry*. ti-h. Winnipeg, IS'M 
Site 0 X U, till. 8. Illiutnilioiu I'retrmted h* U» ut«« Somtg. 

Contain* ikrtchc* of Winnipeg in 1869 uul in 1871. 

*udtob«. " Bell nit*. 

Transaction No. 45, The llirtorical etui Scientific Soeielj -4 Manitoba. 

Tlie Old Crow-Wine Trail. By lion. John Sohnltx, ».i>. M inmpeg. 

1«M. «*o <4x6, ftp. 32. JlUutmlkni Bruuitfed l>p It* Ilittarical uni 
SeitnUfiv Gacirty of Jruaiiote. 

An eceonnt of the old Cron-wine nmto to Fort Gurry (Winmpog) from 81. l‘aul 
I Umui«'t«). which fiM DOW been «»MiUirut*xl bf lb»» of Umj ^initrj, but 

nan tiavrrwd by l»r. Sehnlt* In 1800. The paper contain* now* of Winnipeg in 18110 
and at thw proeeut day. 

JfUiisiippl Valley. Repuri SmithttnSmu I. 1801 (IS83): 303-5U8. Carr. 

Tho Mound* of the Mimlauppi Valley biatatienUy oemavdeTwl. By l.ui-um 
Gmt. 

Till* i* reprinted from the Utmoir* »f tho Krmtnr.ky GeDlog.nl Surrey, vaL li« 
1883. 

Called State*. Exu,i 


Die VnrrinlgWrn fUaaton ton AniHrilu*. Von Dr. f rUWch Rahul ZwaM*t 
Hind. rolitiMhc nml WuUehun^Ooogninhte. /neit* A ullage. MUln-bcn. 

(L olditaUiurg, 1893. Sire 10 x 7. pp. inr. ami 7l». Map. Frier U 
Thl* volume ileal* with thn ecoontar gcogmiihy of thn I’niUxl Stair*, tmtinjr of 
the land with regard to uleraUon, nil. and cllntato: of tho people—t.i-wtally thn 
effect* of thn juxta|w*itioii of different reem—tho dialttlrttti .n aud nxivoaMta of popo- 
lotion, iko treourci* or Hu. country in ognruttural produce, mtnrml*. inenufnrturra. 
and moatki of tmiuuort and ettomal trade. Finally, the government rrilyton*. Intel- 
l*.-ttn>l. anil ».*ial ilfb of Uw pmipUi anr oonatdered in a «ma of chap tors. 

Cnttod State*—CaiitrmU Lawrian. 

The Foat-Fltocen* Dfautnrphism of the Ooaat of Southern t 'alifnrnia By 
Andrew C. Lawwn. Inirertity of Californio, Hnltotiu of the Dcpariinimt 
of ecology. V 4 i. No. 1, pp. 113-100, pi. 8-8. Berkeley, 1S93 hl*» 

10J x 7. 


Coiled BtaUe—California—Point Bonita. Hamome. 

riio Kruptivn Kt> k* of Feint Bonita. By J, l.aallelianaoma. lioitweitj 
uf tl'aiifnrni*. HuUrtin vl tho Department uf Geology.. Vob i. No. 8. 
pp. 71 -111, pie. 0-7 Berkeley, 1893 Si*. 10J x 7. 

Point llonll* forme the euutliern extremity uf Marin County, Oolif.inna, Uiiug tho 
oust vrarttriy hittdlnnd on Ihc mirth eh«*» of tl» cutraneo to San Kraaelx>. Bay. 


CENTRAL AND 60CTH AKEHICA 

Argentine—Cordoba. 1U. uiriMii Ckiidiu. Cxbto 11 (M): 5-54 Bodonbender 

I .a CncoM did Valin dul Ki« V uo Oudrda. Ihenripchm gc«l««B» del 
Vail* del lllo 1 • deed* la Storm de i.ordolu haata la Mar CUlunita, ]X>r 
GnUlrrmc Bodenbradcr. 

Thn memoir it llluutratal by a geological tnap of the river rallcy and a eerin >»l 
eoctinoe print*-! In minora 

Central AntsTisaa Place-Name*. Clv4*x66(l80l)l 1111-94 Sapper. 

ItuUaniieiier f*rt*cariKD ini nurrUioben Mittrhuncrikm Von Dr. Karl 
Sapper, (Johan. 

Thl* paper on place-uaroce In Central America will be ecpnintelv notinoci It i* 
eceim|sntr-l by a tnap ehoaing the limit* within whinb placc-nomct Gclongiug to the 
different native laoenugse nrr foniuL 
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Chile—Tuspaea. Siiltnghum 

La biiffBoi'iB mi Tara per u. for Guillermo K. itilliitghsm. Santiago do 
Chile. 1895. ghee H4 X |>|i 193 Wtip# ««d Plain 

Colombia. Seel** ud Tujia 

Eli wo Reclu*. Colombia. TnulnciiU y auelnila con auturicaciua del 
Autor jw T. J, Yargorar Valaaex Edkiun uildal. Bogota. 1N35 Sit* 

*4 X 5}, pp xxiiL and 410. Prtmnltd by /A# Author, 

Thia i« • Spanish tractIntiun with additions md notes of the .ihaptct an Columbia 
lu Ur* last to! ami) of Berios’ fjmyropliM Tuifnelb. but unaooacjpanioa by illustnstn.ua, 
and with a Tory {**■; sketch by way of upokgj for a map. 

Dutch Palana. Tijdtrkr. X'Urkiiulrh. .UinltjUK lirmtUt. 10(1893): 75-87. Lath. 
Versing ran Min nla near do Lawn tut bet vetkunnnn ran hot tsrreln 
tawrhm die filter ra tie Tapansltsnl m rati lat tuaschen >le T>’«- on do 
•Saradcroeli, giaiaan ran Jaiinsri lut Mei, 1R»*. 1 >uot IV. I. Loth. DIM 
Jfryt 

Guatamala - — 

Uctrusrraciiifi polities dr la Rejinblfca <to Gnntnnala. * hmpilada |»* la 
Utkina ile EshidUtica, 1892. liunLcuiala. ItC/d. Sire 10J X «. separately 
|<s£'il f’rsswaied by lit (smsntiaanf </ liuluMla 
A awful took of refernnee containing particulars of all the political divisions -nJ 
•nhdivlitnna nf Untile mala, and. which is unat rmluubtr, an olphaheUad list extending 
to 147 pugin of all the place-nunics in the Republic. 

•oath America—Eait Coal!. - 

V<\ Mr. Hyilmgraphie Office. East Cheat of South America. frtuu 
the < irinoeo ltiv«r l. Cu|» Virgins, iactmliui: Falkland, Smith Georgia, 
riemiwiitb. anil South Shetland Island*. Second Edition. Washington, 

IK)t Siio 0 x It. pp ix. wail 495. index chart. I'rcmmUd by Ik* VJf. 
Jlytlmyrapkie («Sat 

Vcumale—la Gnatra. Pnnehard and Hearten 

Jfi'ii. V I. CVrfl F.ogimm 118 (I8&4): 232-312. 

LaGuairu llarlxjur Work* liy William 'tracks l’uochatd uml Jawut 
Lciuivx Huuitun. 


inmuot 

Aborigines, Cunow. 

l>ia Verwandt*ebaft*-i irgnniaai ionen der Aiirtralneger, Kin Ikltrax cur 
Ent wiokltmssirewehlchti.' tier Fnmllle, run Helniich Canon. Stuttgart, 
d. H W I)utz, 1>!M Size I0J x G}, pp, rilL and I1W fnmlnl fy lb* 
Author. 

1‘nmmtc preplan like (be Australian aborigine, nral an many of tbs Ant impulse* 
and proocsese of the growth nf oiriiixaliiui, that It ii rrry i:n(<ortant to fnbjeet their 
manner* and customs to the elcseat scientific scrutiny before the effacing influences of 
contact with oirtiiib ra baa rlnae Ua work. The anther trnnU of the origin and ilr-.i'top- 
■ncnl of the clan ayatem and of tin. various srcial division* ami theory of kinship in 
d! (TVrent Australian tribes, rotuparing them sritli oUlrr primltis* jtojdr*. and erttleally 
nouaith ring tbe bearing of the fart* bn haanlurldatndon rariouiantliropoiogioal tho riea. 

Australia—Artesian walla J. A V.IlJi. Xnr South Walt* 27 (18911): 40S-442 David. 
Votes on ArtoUn Water ill X»« tv-uth Wales and QucmiJiied OVrl U.). 

By Trot T W. E. DariiL 

In Urn eucuo journal (mi 4RS-41S8) then ia a paper by Mr W. A. Dixon rm “ Arti i aa 
tt atcr in Connection with Irriimtlun." 

Anstnliac Handbook. Gordon and Gotch. 

’Iliu Austral leu ITamltsxik (iomnwratlng Nns Eeulatid. F|jl. and Vow 
t luiucal. Shippers' and rmpottenr Hirectnry and Dcuiut-r* Guide (or IH94. 
London, Gerdau and Crutch. 1S»*. Slae 10 x GJ, pp. 621 dfups, float, 
ami Platt*. 

Idle .slur of this .tsndard Yrar-Hoek Is so well wvlrrsh- <1 that U la attfllrirwl to 
mito the fact that the pmwnl Sa tlic twenty fifth annual publioathm. 
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GUXHUPUICAL UTEUATlTtE OK THE MONTH. 


Ditch Inr Oatosa CJ*r*|, 

Tiiitmkr. Scd^ianM Atnfrtffcek. Gra-of. 10 (1833): 151-210. WS-4&3. 

587-G49, 8U-8SI. 88J-102L 

D.. West cn N-nrdkmrt ran Nederlaadach Nleu-Guiuta l'ttwm ran 
htsnhTijritig roigeos <1# Mrdcdwlmgea sn rop potto n ran Trirlgor* «tt 
AmMenaren an ticttn ErrarinRen. Door Ir. 8. A. do Olnnxj 
An auUwriUtiTM account »r recent occurrence* In Dutch Now (Inirip*. eerrinc u « 
supplement to Bohlde ran d< r A* - * gteet work, which ku oubliitbed in 1870. A nu>|> 
of the north-w.-i port of New tinmen an.l »k«tcb-maps of juris <*f the territory »r« 
cirnn. at wall a* riew*. Full ascription* of people sod language. token by dirtrlct*. 
firm • eomldornbU proportion of the work. It nonnlndas with *n alphabetical index. 

lie South Walm—Barrier Binge* Jnqoet. 

Department of Mine* and Agriculture. Memoir* of the Geological Surrey 
of Now South Wole*. Geology, Net 5 U.olng; of tho Broken Hill 
IiOde ami Barrier Haugen Mineral Field, New South Wale*, willi Min, 

Plate*, and Section*. By J. B. Ja.)nct Sydney. 0. Putter, 1#9I. Stw 
12 X 10, pp. lx. ami 142. -V,ip». Sttile «*, end i'fufto. 

Chapter IL of lliii Memoir dual* with the Fh telco) Geography ami Meteorology of 
the diMriot described. 

Sew tenth Wal*»- -Irrigation McKinney. 

J. * P.RA A'.-* ScOA Wait* ST (1893) 3*1-400. 

ITib Frogrc** and IVwitlon of Irrigation in New South Wale*. By H. O, 
McKinney. 

POLAR HEQI0SS 

Spitihergen. .u Klutaim* and other*. 

.V.itirrih* .fretire* Jtfiuiou* AVuntfiiya** 5 (1893); 1-264. 

Voyage do " la Minch*" h Pile Jau-Muyeuct au Spitxbnrg(Julllel-AouL 
1892). 

(Warn Bteitaime, who wa* In command of tho expedition.eontrlbuteaa uarrativr >f 
the royae*. M. 11. <lo farfurt .limwarirrs tho hydrographical work and diastwoe* the 
lido*, clarner obeerraUmu, and nwlcurology. Magnetic end grarity otwarratiun* arc 
i1i>»rihff by othfir mmlwfi tliv ripeoUloB, W‘i th« wolnj;lc*l, wUnlfil, anil 
grotogioal collection* ate ilcacribed by (pecUUau. There arc mnnermn map* and n wl 
of finely reproduced photographs 

Spitsbergen, ate. D S.G. Puri* 15 (1891) t 8 «9 Bahot 

Exploration* dsn* 1’Oceuu Glacial Aictiijue. Mamie—Jan Mayen— 
Spuahng, per M. Cltarlc* BaboL 

M. Bab>t hero girt* a detailed account uf hi* two auuuuor entices in high latilrulr*. 
undertaken In 1801 and 1892. 

MATHEMATICAL ASD PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Agree* nr Hap*. C. It. IU (ISM): IlCT-IITO Oaulltar. 

Carte ngTonmnlt|nr da cnntrm do la Pert.i-*txi»-Ji)Unrrr Note do M. 
Hatellior. 

Agronomic map* am inlcmlcd to *up|dy dotalli J practical imfurmation regard¬ 
ing the mutability of aoll tot ftgrloullural parpo***. Thor are beaed nn largt-eeele 
geological map*, and have additional iutoruintion pieced on iiiem regarding .the 
n*—ohi.moal and chamUal auanutlUon uf the oc.il to aerre a* a guide to farmer* tor tlxi 
proper foiiliwx* to apply to toe land. Thu additional tofartaatinti i* obtained by a 
largo number of analyte* of sample* carefully *rlceted, Tho ■.beet* of the commune* 
already prepared ahmr, a* might be expected. an lulluiate relation between thu 
character of the mil and Unit of the underlying rock*. 

Biological Ditrri button. Ktperi SmUlnmian I. 1891 (1893): 363-413. Hrrriaa 

The Geographic Distribution of Lib- in North Amerioa- Willi «peial 
referee rr «n the mammalia. By C. Hart Mtrrriam. *u». 

This i* reprinted (join tho Proeattliap* of (he Biological Society of Washington, 
ml 7. 

Continental origin*. J. «*/ GmL t (1894): 3.43-39,1. 

Warc-Ukn progrcaa of an Epcirogcnic I'plifL By Warren I’pham. 


Upborn. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OP THE MONTH. 
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The WcH rptinprnl « «m introduced Ilf Gilbert to aiguilV the broad tu'-vriucr.ta of 
uplift rrr linking whwh iffncl ft whole continent, aa duiinoUrhed front the aharper 
orrvgenio movement* whbl. prod ore mountuiu rwogn. A itudy of llm evidence far 
uplift in North America litre the tut Ice-aga lead* Mr lipluim to conclude that It «u 
“an rlf.irt nt the Earth in regain a »utu of bxwhuy. or flotation nf the cr tin eo tho 
hoarier tuubiln inferior. which ii capable of Sow, whether U be aolitl or tunlh n.“ 

Eirrattos of Land. Eiftger 

SrenKliwanknngen nmi Strundrorat'iiiibungon in Skaodmavien tan l»r. 

Ilohert Sieger, in Won. Mu eimir Tate) uml 2* Ziflerntabctlru. 
ScndcraMruck aim drr Z.itsehnit dur lifts,liaehuft fur Enlkumia tit 
Berlin, rxtiil Band. 1898, No. I tuul (J Berlin. IS".*3. Hite 1» x tb op. 

ISC. fiwaloi ty U* .tuMirr 

Till* work waa noticed in the Joumnl, ml. IL p. SQL 

Figure of tha Barth. lUpori Smitkmmiam I 1M1 (1K*3): 127-143. Ckreo 

Seme Application* nf l'byiin and Matboumlice to Geology. By O. C’hree. 

A* gTOgrapheri wr. are grateful to the Stnlthunkan Initnntkm for rolling from 
Tnrtotu ftrmrm and reprinting fn an anceaiikle foini inch paper* a> thii of Mr. ChrcoV 
tbn j« -tmaut nt raloe of which nar lie taken ■* well ewtabluhud. It oiicinally •rtxared 
In the /’Ai/ownpAimf Afapm'oe lor IX)I, nil ‘.8, p. 233. 

Forts: Growth. Xatiomal G. Mitt}. 8 (Iwl): 127-HS. Fercow. 

The IUt 1 1° nf Ihr foot by IL K I'lnntr. 

A plra for fomt culture conoludlag. •• While man may ifwfp the regraphy of the 
Earth At It rxida, here it ftUml the only opportunity for him to .suit geography, to 
•hftpo tho ftitrfaco ooniiition* uf the Earth. awl eiua to noma extent lull urn ce iu 
• limitir coinljtiotsj." 


Gicdcry. 


Hinrh- 


Ccnipli a ltendui Jen Srancri chi la Comwimiou Forms net. to dv I* Associa¬ 
tion Udode>U)Ue is irruall vuaU\ re onto a time re du IS an 1" Soplrmbrr, 

I ?'•<;(. Bcdigt* par la Scrrvtair* per]* in cl A Hirerh Suitii dut Uap. 
port* sur lea trnv.ux geode*li|tine m-oouipli* tlnm lea diSercnU pwyt peu- 
daut la dernier- antufe. Area SI carte* <1 plaudit*. Berlin,'Genre. 
Uciinor, lSOt. riuo 11} x 0. pp. Mi. 

Gtodary fira G. UuUaux 1(1X11): 293-30.1. FUzaoli. 

till ediursi attalii tnlla figur.i della Terra, del IVnf. franecaov VinrxolL 
A eotspiLaiion stating the slops which bam led to tho modem viewanf the Ugure of 
tha Earth. 

Rcaea. 


r.-n. 
, rp. at. 


Grainy. 

Frojet <lfi Mesurc d’un Are du Miiridien de | ! Vi' au Spitxhera, taw 
Hi-ickbnlm. I* A. Xante dt 4r 8on«. IbSS. Hue 10 x f/ri 
Map. TnunM by Ikt daikor. 

The lrrnptmlinn tn measure a long are of the nmridUn miarrr tho polo tlnm ha* orer 
p/rviouilr heen attempted fi one that ihntild he warmly reeriredhy all gi.-craplirr».on 
ammut t»f Its Important beariug os the exact figure uf the Barth, ill. liwt ihow* 
that the tchcinn ii jxirfioUy prai-lleahlt 

Geology. / .V.taciider O.S. (ISI«): 22G-m Dawkins, 

(iOology in Knlatian tn Geography. By Professor W. Itcyil l>awktn*. 

Glacial Cafiotu. J. c f G’rof. 1 11894): 310-34.1. XrOet. 

tiiacul i.'auona By 3. W. McGee. 

A llrenretiral piper on th> excatatory power of lee, (ntmJnl on practical obeerca- 
none in the Sirrr.1 Not* do. The couelnsioa omtt-i at ia liiat the itiruinn of a water- 
«t»4 ra&ou by ice would sufllru to alter all the cluractettatie fmiurre Into thus of 
xIwiaI origin. “ It follow* that thoo frutania ikt nut inctewniy imply extend Vo 
dlarial cieotutiou, or indieaiv that gineicre art) >H|ietIativ«ly ennry-tir imginaa of 
• roaiun.” 


Agauix 


Oalf Stream. firport J. 1881 (IStS): 1B9-SCG 

Tho G alf Shrani By Alexander Agaaair. 

T 'li Ii rcprtnlrd Iran llm fieifufia of liio M naeoui of (uniijwralivr Zocdogy at Horrard 
College, ml. I I. chap |). It b liltutmlnd by lililnial and other map* ami by iliagratus. 
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new tun. 


1^ Ijn«w iU Oi«i'tnrlA « -wtflbub. *1U> attnlln ilnlU Ocorraii* Fmtc«. 

v £T“' Und-.uHVc**, With apodal jMcrcniw lb* uk*** «* 

iTRirmUn nod » alley till. * m .ktrrminod by rafaswaaluNt w»U«*L ^ ^ 

w.ii. mm iml and Ffcynaal (Heffrapby _ 

JaUrbu. b ilrr AUn*n«W uml G...|*raiL Enlhri l-a di- wi.ut.^rp 
KmUchrlU* anf dcu rlar A.trophj»lk. JJ 1 ^**!* S^g h y iv 

a. „ L'nlW: till Jr T.>B Pf lionWinU J. WoO* 

jilhisa*^ IKW- l*ip*ut. E II. Mayor. l»«- 8i» l'X».PP- »«»• * u ' 1 

•* nwutlhc m«« important n.nnmrt pnbU.t.a.1 in 

Beaold 

Sgj^sgart^a«Bw& , K 

Swuh IIvift^fiaplMO Itiflearcli in the lUIUr .ad U» Sotih 

Krtimmel 

0CaalO \<^rr ohvaiUnlisEba Untaraweininiivn »«• 4w l»«U«v > . VM Etoftwanr IH. 

O K.»n.«l. SSd-r-AMnwk W den - Mil«U.U«nKr» ^^‘lon Mr 
KiMan- awl Uoeliaoo-Kiarbera. Nr. ft Jnni, !**»*- **• 10 x “■ 

tn y« r , M -nf lt l |,u f,s# Jm^W. 

A JSLlar t-pct -U wwnl occ.uosrapl.loal aorb in lb. Hallir «nd ctcm part «( 
tba North Son. 


NEW MAPS. 

By J Colaa. Map Curator. B.G.S 

EUB.0PE _ „ 

I in | 

gnOah Uta. Ki lCT .. >Ujl to S .liat.ary and Kutur. t •mpilrd 

11 FI 11 InifllA. llllf in iocll t>‘ t lUt Btilo f'/iiV ll 
Th* I^mV* £o< 1 to .loan o* limit. Mip-UM’i Ea*l tn WomiM Mid 
Itirmiiuham " part. OmiplM by H. U. IL Inglt*. Half aa mcb to 

.•tat mils PrtV* 2« <vmh part. ... . . .. , 

“Ybe Safely” Croliog Map .if Scotland Wltral by It U. & M*f 
l«i «tat. mil** to an Inula Gail and Iui?li». London, i mrultJ bg ll« 

faUbio* 


England and Wales 

Pttblinatione iaauod aluca July 8. lu#4. 

i-Uab:— 


Orduanta flnrrey. 


Eanuiro oin Wau.:_SW» 177. 2 M.-.Rrarrd in outline ; 327. hUU 
pbotoiuic icmpbrnl tu bruwt.; 316. 316. 331. hill, ongmvwl in Hack or 
liTorra. 1. anelt 

^"linoataT* Jt*t> Watts:—Torkehlre. 102 > »■. HI *-*-■ l* 4 ' *°* *■* • 

101 aw, 20S *.w, 217 aw.. 218 aw, S33 >x. aw.. 213 ». L . Mb *^’ **' 
2*7 a.w, *18 aw. 259 r.a. 2iW *.w- »t, 281 n.ar^» w .262 2® *•« . 

u . 267 aw., 273 -t. 274 - a. 2S0 u, ftw., 2«1 a.t. *•«-»«* '[• 
•*Vl v a, aw, 22J x,w„ 2*0 a.w, la aanb La ncat b lr t. 33, 4e tUI . 
ofi <t. 74 w*. W aw, 102 •»_, 106 Jt.a. S.w, 107 s.K, 113 aj:, 114 «t.a. 
la rack; IK, 2* fd. 
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£'.-iact—Pariah Map*:— 

Esouin> awd W»l*»:— tutuliin, I.V I, 5, 4« e“‘d. C\. S, 

(eoh-ured). Torkihir. XV 7 an.) 8. II. 12. 18, 4 a caah: 13, 5«.; 
XXVIL 3. 4. 3. 7. 4. ». 10. 11, It My l*. 15, I#, 4 a «**!»: XXW1I. I, 

2.8. 4.5, 0,7. 8. 0, 10, 12, 13, «*d»; II, 5«.t M. >5. »<»• 4 ‘ 

XXIX. 1. 4a; 6. .V: «. 8. ; 7, 8. 10. II. 4a each; 13. 3 a : 13. 14, 15, 
4* each; I ft. 3*.; XXX 1.3 a; 3. 4. 3. 4a each: «. 3 a : 4..; 9. 3a: 

10, 11, 18. IS. 14, 13. 10. 4a eaoh; XXXI 1, 3 a; 2. 3. 4. 4a «rhj », o« 
0.7. K.;i, 10 . II. 4a ottli. 12. .V; 13, 14. 4 a Mob; ttW, 3* t'ucU 
XXX11 5. 4 a; 7. 8* ; l>. 10. II. 12. 13, 14. 18. 4*. radt; XXXin 1> 3 a 
IX 4a; XCV. 15, «a: XCVin. 2, X 7. 4. «nch; *J.4 a; 11.13. 14. 13, 
18. 4a ernb: I XIII. 1. 4 a. 2, 3a . 8. 0. 4*. a*rh; 7,3 a.: IP. lUMtl-% 
16; CXJV 1,2, 3. 0. 4*. twoh : ‘J. !U ; |0. 4».: 13. 3 a ; 14. 4a.; CXXXll. 

I. 3*.; 2. 5, 4» rarb; 8,3 a.; 10.4a; CXIJX. 5. h. 7, 0. 10, U. U. 13, 
4 a nnch; 14. .V; 10. 3a., Cl. 8.7.8. 0. U. oocb . 10, 3a: Il.Ir. It . 
Ha; 13. 18.4a »<rh: tXXXXIIl 7. IS. l.\16. W; CLXXX1N 10. 

II. 4A.oieb; CLXXXV.1i.4a: 18. 1U. «3d ; l XCV III (.2.5: C( XXIX 
I. 8. 13. 4 a ewb; (CCXXIX. 5 and CCXXIX* 8). 4 a; (t CXXIX. 
i> and CCXXIX*. 12), 4 a; CCLXX II. 11*. 64. 

Town Flam—5-feet »ealn:— 

London (HerWoo), with boom •tlptdrd. II. 30. |o, 87, 07; UI. IS. 23; 
VI. 7. 17. 27. 37.72. 73, 74. 75. 82. 83, 84, B5. D2. 03. 04 ; IX. 40. 50 51». 
' *». 78. 7.*. 87. 88, K<, 07. 08: X. 2, 3. 4, 13. 23. 2 a. M each ; XIIL 8. 7. 

8, 16, 17. Ik. 10 28. 2* M. radt ln.lt*. XL 
-tO-feat acala 

London—Ba-anrrnr (Hornsey ParirhI. 1. 81. 3, 4; II. 20. 4; II 30,2; 

III. I. 1. 2.3. 4; 11L 11. 3 : III. 2. 1.2,4: III. 21. I. 2.3. 4. with boor . 
•tippled. 2 a 64. caoh. 

Plymouth and Uf Environ*. CXXIII II, 7. 1a I W. 

. lOj-fift acnl* 


Middlesborowib (Torkjhim). VI. 10. 1; VI. LL 11. 10. 10. 20. 21. 22. 23. 

24,25; VI. U. 16. 17.3). 21,22,21. 25. VI M. 7 VI 18, 1.2,3 4 5. 

11 , 7 . 11 . 12; VI. 18, l. 2, 5. Thu town it iunr compl»U in ... *tn=etA 
“• rJ Mth. In lci, CJ. 

Plymouth and Environ* < Reriaian), CXXIII 7. 19; CXXIII 11,8, 10. j; 
CXX1U 11, «, 10. IS. wltb horme* .tippled. 
tK.&atM.Ag**!., 

Hatto**!* EArtbnlsKMw 

1‘lun - f llarnKAtc, with Environ* Jtj J. n-.rtl^onvw, r.ti u ». Ia imIxu. 

\V H Saillli t Son. 1‘rlc. 2a.. mmtnlol m tUb. ISM VrtiMfd by <*• 

AnlKor 

TUI* map eotiii.lA of two part* «u ono ahei.L Tl.* 6r»t t* a plan of U»rrc*pil» 
drawn on tba *»W rf right Umbra to tho mill; and Iho rerond U * rrdttetuWi ol tho 
Onlmtoc* t*nrrcy, to the *eul# u t lour mill * to an intib. ot tin mrinei* of lUrmgat*. 
Scotland. Birtbolomrw- 

llaft In rlemt w*a lUUuml OrdnAnw Surrey f U r Touriri* andCftllata 8«1 <i 
I 126 72<i or 2 tut miltw to »n inch. Sjlierl 5. HawMt and Uordera. 

J. B*r!lK>lotn«w ft Co. Edinburgh. IVfc* 2 a. hi ounJat on ntutA. 4’ra- 

#Auted hf lb* PuMiaA; fA 

Tbl* ui*i> IaIooot to »artl>olomcw ! « re«!uc*d Ordnanc" Sorvoy *, <{<*. Thr relief i« 
•liown by n otmhiwUiim of ntvgrepbie eoUnirbu; anil cm.louring. Ih* bright* abov* *ea- 
I, vol bruit al*o cintt in All m.*o» uf anammiatna are laid down, main 

drW.ni: r,4d» Umg rolmiml Iwown: footpath* anil bridle-patlu an. tndiculod. The 
rtrar <(yi« In wblrb Uli* n.ap U drawn, and the largo amount of information U eon lain., 
wmldno U> make it pwmliarly «nliable for tba ow of t<mrt*U anil pedotran* 


Chita. Japan, and tort* Bartholam.tr 

Bwrtbnbmifiw'* Hpenal War Map of Chinn. Japtn, ami Korea Pcaln 1: 

0.IHH) WKl or Stl-tJ *l«t milrn »o an inch. With InaoU. J. Uartholomew ft 

Cu, E.linbnnd<. ISM- JWwfeJ h Ibt PubHJien. 

At the rnwant tinir.wben paldic atlnctioii b doeclrd to tba Far Ibut. In er.iu. ow.ncc 
of the war between CUim and Jajwn. there wUl no dtmbt bn * eotuldi-inble (h-tuatul 
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for a cheap nup which can lw nasd for refomx-a in ninneeiioa with the newspaper 
reports of the ru.ircnu.-nU i/f lit* Und and w» forcer of llu contending nations. and it 
t«'to meet this want I Inst tin* map under notlec has boeu published. It euulaius tbo 
i-jjOirtti portion of the Chines* Empire, Komi. Jajwn, and tbr southern portion of the 
Karima territory hotdnring on Mauetioria, and Korea. A very nice litlln map of Ann 
it Viren as an inset, a* err «1»- plan* of tin- uumth uf Ui. Canton titer, Uong-Kuiig. 
Shanghai. Pekin, ami Tokio ll»y. 

China. Koran, and Japan. Philip. 

Sproal War Map of China, Kerra, and Japan. Ccmpilml from Uu; m st 
recent and aallMmtki s-mreca Seal-; 1: t,8t«O,00o *>r «SH Mar. miles to an 
IttelL George Philip A Son, London A Liverpool. PrA* la 

APRICA 

Sahara *■»»«• 

Carta <ln Sahara el da Nord-Ou-st do I'Afriqnn do la Medifomurt' mi 
Senegal «t an Uo Tolnul Urouir par l*. Vnillot. goal*: I : A.nOOJMW 
at Soil stilt, miles to an loch. A. Challainel, Paris. Price 5/mars. 

.Vll tho nmM recant and reliahir material has h*-q used In the o-uuptUtiun of this 
map. Tho hill shading is in brown, water blue, and tbu aararau routes, rolls, sic., are 
dearly tlidlnalnd. . 

ARCTIC REGION. 

Greenland Psary 

Carta Speeinlo -telle Kcgiortl AnieUs tra il (ninaki ili teilk fl Man- til 
Lincoln e la Mam lmluto-iuhiiioa: spocttilmmrii mcoiwlo s rilieti sseguiti , 

■1 tlln Kpedixioni Nun ilioll* da C P Hall, 1871-72; G. 8. N’sit;, 
1875-7C: A W. Gro.lt. 1881-84: It E. Poirr, IBS1-93. in has* 

aUctVrtc Idrograflehe Ainrrrtivuenl ingleal ed a numcrosi nltri donum-mi 
-Ini Prof. Gnido Cure. Scale I : 1,523,Wkl or 24 rt slaL mil--* t-i an inch. 
»trati»dal Cosmos ill Gnido Cora. 8uric II Volunto XI. (Torino, l8i>2- 
ntl). Psschoolo XU. Torino; Pratelll Boraa, IRiA 
Tim rmatis uf Posry’s explorations in llm north «-f Greenland are laid down on tins 
map. iu tile eoia|lfUthin of which Him chart* of the British nod American Hvdrograpliio 
OaU-n have Wn used. It it ninly drawo, end is «nersu[*ni<id hjr iotUrpetw. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Idea Railway. Rotten. 

41 photographs of the Be ire Kail way, taken by A C. Britten, &* 
Pn-ssnW by J. Jlalalhn-Iltit, £*-j. 

This U a series of slews talma at different positions on tbo Boire railway. They 
rrnitry a very good idea of the country through which the hoe posses, and manner in 
which tho railway has been constructed. 

Sikkim and Hspal Jehiutcs and Hoffaaan 

•j3 photographs of Sikkim and Nopal, by Merer*. Johnston and Hoffmann. 
at Cahraita and Darjiling. iYssrntiuf by il-mt Jetuutnn nod Hofmann. 

This is a farther contribution to tho talualdo aeries of photograph* which ban 
liecn [.ressetnd tn the Society by Messrs. Johnston and Hoffmann, of iUlontU and 
Darjiling. In the present donation there nr* il* photograph* of soouery in Nepal 
which are of siecial ralttr, as Ihctw ars no other* of tUU country in the Hocicty** eollcc 
tioo. All of tho views ore well chosen, and they are beautiful *[« :!tn»tm# of photography. 

•wsitiaad and Tosgatarut Allas 

4. r , phob-greplm of Natives and Sjeoery In Swxailand stnl Tnngalaml. 
taken by George Allan, Esq, i.r. Trcwnh-d by Grory* Allan, fij, J.P 
These interesting pbofoznph* have been taken by Mr Geo. Allan, daring tho 
lost two years, while trartdling in gwaxiiond anil Ttmgaknd T)ii>y include types 
aatires, kraals, and scenery. soul ere good specimens of photography. 

N.B.—It would greatly add to the value of the collection of Photo- 
graphs which haa bean established tn the Map Boom, if all the Fellows 
of the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, it 
wiU be useful for reference if the name of the photographer and hie 
address are given. 
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MONTENEGRO AND ITS BORDERLANDS.* 

Bjr W H COZENS-HAKDT. M A. 

I» bringing to the notice of the Geographical Society Muntenegro mid 
iU Borderlands, it ia with aomo dogree of diffidonco that 1 harard the 
suggestion that on a district of Europe it ia possible to say •• anything 
new that ia true, or anything true that ia new." I feel bound, moreover, 
to mxilogizo for drawing attention to the fact that thi» Society, after 
more than half a century’s existence, has uot rendered my task impos¬ 
sible by having already performed it. But this fact is not U» lie evaded; 
ami it supplies the reason—may it also be the excuse ?—for a paper on 
Montenegro and its Borderlands. Tho ilistrict, then, is still, tit all 
intents and pnqroses, unknown. Maps, if they exist at all, are chiefly 
interesting os imaginative studios. Mountains are marked with • 
vagueness which acorns details; islands appear where no islands are; 
rivers which run sonth on tho map, run north in reality. But tho 
interest of this region is not confined to its topography. The politician 
here has many au enigma to unravel. Ethnography con find no greater 
variety of races, no more curious manners ami customs; while ballad 
and epio verse—still in process of growth—may attract the student of 
literature. 

The more immediate object of my third visit to Montenegro last 
year was to find the solution of a problem which had for some time 
perplexed mo; namely, what bad become of the Montenegrin frontier 
»inco the treaty of Berlin. Blue books were silent on the subject; the 
Foreign Oflloo bail no information. The original European Commission 
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MOSTRNKGRO AND ITS BORDERLANDS. 


hud settled the Extern frontier talwecu the Lake of Scutari ami the 
*na, liatl surveyed some part of the frontier to the north, ami had then 
adjourned War Me, without completing ita labour*, ltumour suggested 
that the Tariuu» powers concerned had been busying themselves in 
tinkering their respective frontiers on their own account. My own 
fascination for this problem is not shared, I imagine, by every one. I 
may, however, say that a fortunate combination of circumstances 
enabled me to find ita solution, and to fill up the gap in the political 
geography of this region, at any rote, to my own satisfaction. To my 
own faith in the merits of this solution I will nut attempt to make con¬ 
verts in this papar. 1 would rather give some general account of the 
countries and their peoples; and, in the first place, of Montenegro. 

The chief interest of the voyage down the Dalmatian const consists 
in the relics of Bomon and Venetian splendours with which it is lined, 
and the magnificent scenery of that Austrian fjord, the Booobe dl 
Cattaro. From CatUro, the lust Dalmatian town, the road to Mon¬ 
tenegro winds up the stoop mountain side in endless zigzags. Above 
those, soon after crossing the Montenegrin frontier, tho view extends 
over the Boo.ehe di Cattaro and tho Ilorregovinian mountains on tho one 
side, and tho Adriatio coast on tho other; and at night, when the short) 
lights are reflected in the water 3000 feet below, tho impression is most 
striking. In a moment, however, tho scenery changes. Turning tho 
comer, there opens out a large rocky basin, completely shut in by lime¬ 
stone mountains. Imagine s circle of bills rising (00 feet all rouud; 
tho rocks tare und grey, except where a few stunted beech or oak 
trees break the monotony. Let these hills enclose a floor of earth, in 
which a few crops are visible. Scatter over the flat ground and on 
the slopes of tbo hills, at intervals of a quarter of a mile, a few one¬ 
storied. ono-doored, one-windowed huts, tho walls or ►tone, the roofs of 
straw. The result is tho ckaraetcrisliu Montenegrin village jn the 
eharacteristio Montenegrin landscape. Diminish the size of tho hills; 
doorcase the area of the ground they each wo; put in pate lx* of malu> 
the siro of a tablecloth, and potato-fields no bigger than a handker¬ 
chief ; combine hundreds of these aide by aide at edevatiuna of 2000 to 
WOO feet: connect them by tranks three feet broad, winding over limestone 
boulders, and covered with a loose, sliding nttrfao of limestone blocks 
«f all sixes;—there yon have Montenegro. Water is nowhere to ta 
•evti. There are only two rivers in the country. The principal one— 
the Zeta—disappears into a chasm on the plsirt of NikSic, aud reappears 
nut of the ground, miles away, at the brail of the Zeta valley,—the one 
valley, and the only fertile part, of Montenegro. Pausing the monastery 
of Ostrog. the modern village of Danilovgrsil, and the old Turkish for¬ 
tress of Spu2, the Zeta joins the othor river, the Murats, at Dukle, where 
Mr. Munro, of Lincoln College, Oxford, spent some weeks lost antuiuu 
conducting the excavation of the old Homan town of Dioclca, the 
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supposed birthplace of the Emperor I>iooloi inn. The Moru-a. rising in the 
mountains north of the Momiia monastery. tiow* between atony bonks 
oiong which no track lemla. The two riveiB, which below their junction 
bear the joint name of Zeta, cross tho plain of Podgorica, anil no reach the 
L*ke of Scutari Ouo other river should, pcriuips. be added to tho lUt— 
a abort stream which makes a mysterious appearance from a huge unex¬ 
plored cavern at Rijeka, and, after a swampy couree of three mil**. i. 
•wallowed np in the take. Montenegro exhibits tho ordinary pcculiori- 
ti« of similar geological formations. Rivers suddenly ri»e. fully formed, 
frmu the rocks, and disappear as suddenly It is the same in oil the 
Karst district This obwiico ol water produce* strange nnlta Per 



rw. t .—x aiormtustK nt-i sm. 


drinking, the people use old min water, which is generally stored in 
petTOlenm tins, inranably mada in Russia, hut as invariably bearing 
the English inscription, •* Best refined petroleum;" or else they nsr 
snow. For myself, I have preferred the pangs of thirst to tho ploasum 
of drinking in September the dirty mcllml snow of tho preceding winter, 
Thom is a Montenegrin oayiug, that when God was creating the world. 
He carried the rooks in a sack. Hut sack bn»k« over MmiUmrgro, and 
all the stones in it fell on that unhappy land. Whatever may bo tho 
merits of this legend as an explanation, it is certainly a picturesque 
and accurate description of tho geographical feature-, of the enmitty. 

Heyond tho limestone basin above tlw ('attain zigrags, in which lies 
. 2 C 2 
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the village »f Xjegufi, tlic rtf suddenly eoaw Into eight over tho dreary 
woatee of rock in the foreground h view of welcome beauty—range 
after me go of the distant Albanian mountains never free from snow, 
and at their foot the broad expanse of the Lake of Scutari. The next 
lurgo basin holds Cetinje, the capital. A collection of 200 small Lou*** 
on each aide of on* long street, the village has few qualification* for 
a metropolis. It lire in one corner of the principality. It is not a* 
large, nor a« important commercially, as Podgorica or XikAlc. T’hs only 
reasou adduced for keeping it is, that to Ieavo it fur Europe is so onsv. 

I use the word “Europe” delilwrately; fuT. according to local usage. 
Montenegro is not in Eurojs*. uor are the Montenegrins Europeans. When 
1 reached tho capital last July, the whole country was preparing to cele¬ 
brate the four hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the earliest 
Slavonia printing press in the oountry. In 1493, before either Oxford 
or Cambridge bud a permanent press, the Montenegrin ruler, CmojcviC’, 
set up a printing establishment at Obod. Rooks were printed there at 
that date, some of which I came across by accident in the old monastery 
church at Cujttico, just over tho Ihsmian frontier. In honour of this 
anniversary, universities and learned societies of Europe, the University 
of Oxford included, sent addresses of congratulation, while the Clarendon 
Press gave tho Prince tho appropriate present of a collection of Ixmks 
us specimen* of modern English printing. 

During those jilt* the centre of attraction was the square opuning 
out of the main street of Cetinje. On one side is tho modern palace of 
the Prince; on the other stands thu old palace, the usual name for 
which—" the Billiard Saloon "—is a last iug evidence of tho impnot-aion 
left on the minds of the people, whoa their late Prinoc Ihuiilo imported 
u billiard-tablo and played on it in this building Between these two 
palaoo* stands a large tree, beneath whioh tho IVince displays himself 
every afternoon, anil administers justice to his subjects. In this 
square, and in tho streets as well, the populace were singing and 
dancing for a week. Of tho dances there were three varieties. One, 
the ** aetsko kola," was danced by Albanians from Podgorica; fifteen 
of them, standing in an incomplete ring, slowly oirolod round, singing 
the words of a song in honour of Allutman prowess, composed by the 
Prince to satisfy his new subjects after tho war. All these dunce re wore 
in lull drees, the meat remarkable part of whioh is a petticoat reaching 
to the knee, made of white linen, 00 yard* in width. The weight of 
this costume—and I speak from personal experience—is vury great; 
but the more yards in the garment, tho greater dandy is the wearer. 
Another dance, the ** certaincko koto," consist* of a ring of men or 
women with linked arms, who circle round, singing and jumping 
simultaneously into the air. Of this, the meet complicated form, 
which 1 huvo only seen ouoe, constats of two rings of men, one inside 
the other, with a third on the shoulders of the inside ring, who in 
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tbfl nml way sing sod jump. In the third variety of danoo, locally 
i-ullwl tho “oto," or oaglu dance, two men or a roan nud a woman inside 
* ring of singers jump into tho air, waving their anus and uttering 
shrill cries, otippotwd to resemble the eagle’s shriek. The name of 
this dance is no doubt derived from the Greek word yipo*. which 
appears in the Roumanian •• boro." and tho shrieks of the dancers hare 
been introduced to accommodate the dance to its supposed connection 
with the Montenegrin word for " eagle." To the disinterested spectator 
at a safe distance, tho most effective variety of this danua ia when it 
takes place on hoard a rickety boat, and tho performers, in addition to 
the usual peculiarities of the dunce, (ire off revolvers and wave their 
yaraglians or swords in the air an they jump. The opportunity the flu 
gave fur observing the varieties of Montenegrin costume was unique. 
I min Xikfiiu one afternoon catno in ISO liunwmcn all wearing breast¬ 
plates of silver nnd gold; while Podgorica and Dulciguo sent lands 
of the Mussulman Montenegrins all in their peculiar dress. The 
national costume, always worn, whether at Louie or in war. is par¬ 
ticularly striking. It is made up of a ml embroidered waistcoat 
nrnler a long frock coat of pule green, white, red, or bine; loose 
baggy blue knickerbockers, with kneo-booU or whit© stockings and 
hide shoes; and round the waist a belt of wlk, whioh always holds 
* revolver, generally a yataghan, and sometime* an extra knife nr 
pistol. On tho head is worn the peculiar Montenegrin cap. This is 
small and circular, black on the sides as a sign of mourning for tho 
overthrow of the old .Servian kingdom at the hattlo of Ktwovo 600 yearn 
ago; re-1 on the top to signify the blood shed to avert that defeat; while 
in addition to the letter* •* X. L," ij,. •• Nicholas the First," the gold 
semicircle of a rising sun denotes tho ultimate triumph of a now Servian 
power. The spectacle of the town crowded with brilliant costumes of 
all colour*, worn bym«n of imposing height and magnificent carriage — 

tho Montenegrins are probably the finest race physically in Europe_ 

was exceedingly picturesque. Nor does the women’s dress lack grace 
and charm, though, with its black and whito hues, it is more sober, ss 
1«fit* the workers, In Montonegro it is the women who do tho work. 
For tho men, war is their chief occupation and their Urst thought. To 
this ia due the fact that the rbapsodist of the Homeric typo is still to 
bo found among thorn. At evening in soy Montenegrin village, thu 
opio ban! oan bo heard chanting song*— handed down from father to 
•on—and accompanying himself with the •* gaslo," a on (Stringed 
violin. The ringer chants in tones our scale dims not recognise, until 
ovory panicle of breath ia exhausted from his lungs. Then with a loud 
gasp he takes in more sir. and without s panae continue* hia song. The 
lard is a privileged person, lie is tho only man who is allowed to !*eg 
from place to placo—all other pauper* are rigorously confined to their 
own village—while, if blind, he has tho right of sitting on the paloco 
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step* to sing. It was remarkable, ua showing tho strength of the poetic 
feeling of the peoplo, that the greatest enthusiasm during the file* was 
aroused by a blind bard, who sat on tho jwlacc stops aud sang of the 
recent wars with the Turks. He was listened to by the crowded square 
in strained silence, only relieved now and then by rapturous bursts of 
applause. On the eve of the principal day of the file, there was a 
magnificent illumination of I'etiuju and its amphitheatre af hills, whim 
every peak wm brilliant with comities* lam|w of clay aud petroleum. 

For the following day the programme was a long one. After the 
presentation of the addreases to the lVinre, then: were two services, 
one a funeral service in memory of the founder of the printing ]tress, 
and the other a service of thanksgiving. Inside tho chapcla of the 
palace and tho monastery while these services were being conducted, 
the gorgoou* colours of the ecclesiastical vestments, the brilliant 
uniforms of the foreign representative*, the state drew of tho Prince 
and his family and of thn Montenegrin officials, comjxnod a picturesque 
and effective sortie. A banquet in the open air, at which 200'i people 
sat down, and during which some thirty-two speeches were maile and 
worna horseraces, the first over held in Moutencgre, brought tho day to 
a close. With the following day began an excursion into tho interior to 
Podgorica, a largo commercial town, half Turkish, just north of tho 
Lake of Scutari. Everywhere along tho read private houses aud local 
commune* hod brought out of their beat. Every village provided a 
banquet, speeches, and dances ; and thr must lonely roadside but never 
failed to have a table in front of its door, spread with bread and moat., 
wino and raki, the national spirit, which any ous was free to take. 
The largest banquet took place at Podgorica, whore the tables were laid 
in the open fields. The following day woe occupied by an excursion to 
the small island of StsTcevo, in the Ijsko of Scutari. Horn the pro¬ 
gramme consisted of a service in tbu tiny church, a banquet of fruit, 
and a dittim- by the Albanian-speaking women, bareheaded in tho 
biasing sun. tJetinje was reached tho same evening: and such was 
the end of the/iUa. Throughout tho week nothing hud beon said that 
could give oftenoe to any other nation. The semi-national, aemi-literary 
character of the celebration was entirely kept up. Personally, I can 
only congratulate tut self on the good fortune which mado me a 
spectator of these file*. It uuabicd mo to see a genuinely Montenegrin 
festival, observed with tho national customs; and, more titan that, by 
bringing me into contact with people from all |>arts of the prinoipalitv, 
it immensely facilitated my subsequent journeys in a ooimtry where 
the people are naturally sttsptcious of the foreigner. 

tio far 1 have liven dealing sxolttsivcly with tho old Montenegro. 
For it is a convenient, though not an absolutely accurate, classification 
to divide that country into the new and tho old. The taro ore ontirolv 
distinct, There is. however, dup part of Montenegro which occupies an 
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intermediate portion botwoou those two, and that i» the plain of 
Podgorica, the Lake of Scutari, and the atrip of land separating the 
l^ko of Scutari from tlio sea. Tim Podgorica plain, which etretehee 
from the junction of the riven, Morse* and Zctn ala,re Podgorica down 
to the Lake of Scutari, in the only part of Montenegro which lies at 
„r near tlio eea-lovel. The roil hen, is fertile; but the powibilitio. of 
its cultivation am lea* than they might lie, owing to the annual floods 
which iwimp the low-lying laada on the bonier* of the lake. Th„ 
water n*e» in the autumn, and throughout the winter cover* the crop* 
The catu» of these inundation* i» the incapacity of the river Bojaim- 
the only outlet from the lake to the *ea—to cany off all tho water; for 
the rivet* rise with groat rapidity. In Albania, I have seen . dry 
river-bed, a quarter of a mile acme*, turned by an hour** *torm into a 
raging and impassable torrent The remedy for tbi* evil i. the rectifi¬ 
cation mid deepening of the course of the Bojana, in order to regulate 
tho uutfiow from tlio lake. * 

The Lake of Scutari itaolf, one half of which ha* been added to 
Montenegro ly the Berlin treaty, resemble* the Lake of Ganla in size 
and in the beauty of ita scenery. From Itijoka onwarda the marehe. 
axe full of wading budm Thousands of duok are found at the head of 
the lake; while all over it huge whito pelican* l*rily fl liat . 

Between tho lake and the sea the country i. mountainous, dry, and 
barren, with the exception of on, small valley behind Vir Barer 
From this town a carriage road load* to Antivari, after crowing the 
Sutorman range of mountain*. MOO feet high. Tim old Venetian and 
Turkish oity of Antivari stand* two mile* inland, looking down over 
Urn half-dozen hum*** of Priatiui. which lie on the fiat shore and form 
the tiny jHirt. Tlio carriage road gam no further than Antivari. To 
Unteiguo tho path is even woreo than luual, and. though at firet large 
a-oed* of old olive trees dlvoraify Ihowxnery, the general . horao.eristic. 
of the country remain the Kamo. Beyond Duloigno to the Bojana 
strctohea a flat plum, the swamp* of which have now boen partially 
drained. Neither Antivari nor Dnlcigno is at present of much value a* 
a port. At Antivari there is no shelter; while the minute hay on which 
Dulciguo lias, is oxpwn-d to the full force of the Adriatic. 

From tho old Montenegro to the new the transition u in places 
dramatic in ita suddenness. I havo been ou a mountain ridge, where 
on one side stretched the arid Montenegrin landscape, while on the 
other lay a new and fairer Montenegro, where the boro rock* yielded to 
grorey mountain*, tho treeless «lopa, gave place to dense 'primmval 
buret*, and watrrle** tract* becamo fertile valley*, lavishly watered 
Vy mountain stream*. So great is the change from the old u> the new 
It M m this now Montenegro that the loftiest mountain* are. Mv 
ambitions had long been centred on tho highest—Dunniter. nut thr 
mountain always scorned to bring diaoontlinre, and I almost fear that 
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the spirit, which according to local traililion haunts every mountain* 
top in Montenegro, must have determined to Imfilo my endeavour* to 
second it. My tint attempt, two years previously, had been liaulked 
by the prosaio olwtade of want of food. I hud scoured Podgorica for a 
supply of tinned sardines, supposed to bo caught and cured locally 
Bui tho most diligent investigation* only discovered—ami it waa in a 
ropeseller’s shop—one tin. It was an English biscuit tin, and empty 
Without sardines Durmitor was inaccessible. .Last year 1 made 
another attempt; but a week’s bad weather dogged my footsteps, and 
though, drenched to tho skin and almost frozen, I did <incceed in dragging 
from Xxbliak to tho highest summit, called Citxrvu I Veins, four reluctant 
Montenegrins, who pleaded wind and rain as valid excuses fur retreat, 
the driving tnist hid anything more than three feet away. What I thun 
lost 1 can the more appreciate from tho charm or tho socnory and the 
beauty of the view* of the Dunuitor country, which I obtained when 
making my way to NikAid from the junction of tho Tara and tho Piva 
rivers. Between these two rivers, which flow on rucb side of Durmitor 
in deep wood-lined gorge*, the lofty gras*, lands stretch for mile*- 
unbroken, and the forty lake* give tho district tho muon of Jerora, or 
the lake conntty. I reached the Piva, far from any human habitation, 
ouo evening after sunset. Tlte thick fcirests, clothing tho precipitous 
lank* of the defile 2000 feet deep, through which tho river flows, gave 
a snmlitv awe to the scene. In reply to abotits, there came across the 
stream, out of tin* darkness, thr*-*' logs of wood, loretely bound together 
with twigs of willow. An aged ferryman projsdlod them. On thu 
frail craft thu horses were sont across one by one. When tho turn of 
ns Iranian lietnga cunt, tiio weird solemnity of the scene and tho accoru* 
jsraunents of the crossing made it difficult to imagine that we were Dot 
aoula in the infernal regions, whom this Montenegrin Charon w»b ferry¬ 
ing in silence across the Styx. 

Next to Durmitor in height, and connected with it by the range or 
mountains along which tho old frontier ran, is Rom, at the eastern 
extremity of tbo country. Coming from Podgorica, on my way to 
Rom, and leaving the stony country whioh extends up to Zatrijebad. I 
ascended tho peak Maglic, which givos the most beautiful view of aoy 
in Montenegro, including all the Albanian mountains to the south, and 
the dirahl* peak of Rom and tho other Montenegrin range* to the north. 
V'rotn Maglic tho path leads northward* over a narrow saddle—an 
ideal watershed—thirty feet wide, separating tho Volipolje valley, with 
Ua steep slope*, from the valley of the Tara to the west. From this 
point, aa 1 looked over the forests far below me in the valley. 1 
caught »ight. for the first time, of tho woodeu buildings and trees and 
garden* of that mysteriou* town whoso actual inaccessibility and 
rumoured fanaticism exercise so potent a fascination upon tho Albanian 
traveller—Guoinje. Near here l received a visit from two emissaries 
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from that town, sent to find out want I was doing, nnd to enjoin me not 
to go to Gnsinje. There were goxl nun uud Iwd men there, they told 
me, hut the had men were stronger thnu the good ; they thought, they 
added, that I woe bringing money nnd document* to hny Gnsinje and 
hand it over to Montenegro. Near here, too, an old Montenegrin, armed 
with a mnrale-loading silver musket, appealed to me to prevail on 
the 1‘rinoe to allow the Montenegrins to attack Gnsinje and take it for 
their own: they oonld do so with perfect ease. ho said, if only the Prince 
would give permission. At one part of the route just here, the Monte¬ 
negrins with mo told me, every few hundred ynrds, blood-curdling 
stories—how behind that rock tho Gusiuiotes laid in wait, last mi miner 
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for one of their own chiefs, and shot him as be went: how on that spot 
hod fallen, three months ago, another victim to tho inexorable decree* 
of tlie bluod-fcud. It was here, too, that our tents were hurriedly 
withdrawn ono evening from the top of a conspicuous hill on tho 
Montenegrin side of the frontier, because they were supposed to present 
too attractive a mark for desultory ritie-praotio© from Gnsinje. Tho 
proper method, it is said, of using a tent in Albania, is to pitch it and 
thon sleep under a tree a hundred yards away. Tho tent, aud not its 
owner, is ballet-riddled in the morning. At hist I found myself on the 
southern slopes of Korn, st Carina, where, at a height of 0000 feet, a 
comp was pitchod, among some Albanian - speaking Montenegrin 
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shephard*. From Carina the ascent to tbe highest summit, culled 
Kucki-Kom, lctuia over tho shale an«l rock slopes of the cruter-like basin 
separating tlie tyro main punks. Along the nuitti were groyning all the 
ordinary higher Alpine flowers, noticeably the ilark-blua gentian and 
tho yallow poppy; the ednlweii* sbine was nowhere visible. Though 
no stranger had uvnr ascended this monntain, the climb was not parti¬ 
cularly difficult Otic thing, however, did cTeste a great sensation, and 
formed the topic of conversation among tho native* for long after¬ 
wards. This was the use of a rope by Mr Monro ami myself to 
ascend the fane of a limestone cliff by a convenient gnlly. Tho nutivo 
mind could not understand it, Tho solitary Montenegrin, braver and 
more active than his comrades, who manage*l to reach tho top by a 
circuitous route, refused on any account to he rujxxl in tho descent; 
if either of its fell, ho said, we should pull him down too. 

llast and north of Korn are the \ asnjoviui people—in their own 
estimation, aud certainly in mine, tho flower of Montenegro. In this 
district, formerly independent both of Turkey and Montenegro, but now 
tnohr Montenegrin rule, tho houses and dress of tho people are different 
from tho-* elsewhere. Tho houses are not stone or thatched, but have 
high ]minted roofs, the chanscu.risrio of all village houses throughout 
lVania. TJ** usual Montenegrin dress is replaced by the tight-fitting 
whit* truusere, braided with black, of the Allwnians over tho frontier. 

1 he chief town of the V asojovici is Antlrijovica—twenty houses In s 
bread street—charmingly situated among wooded lulls, whore throe 
rivets meet. 

From Audrijurioa I went to Ifenuii, in Albania, visited the Human 
remains at Hudinilje, and some otivos covered with eurly Christian symbol* 
in the valley of the Lim, and the following day T proposed to cress the 
frontier by the Siidco lake to reach tho Biognulsko lake, in Monteuegro. 
The Governor of Eerani came with us to a Turkish block house, not far 
from the frimtior, and sent us on oor way with a burse. a load of bread, 
and au cacort of sn officer ami tea men. Wo parted with protestations 
uf undying friendship, and a* I redo away, he bestowed oil me. a* a 
token of regard, u dimiuutivu caoumbor. From tho block house we 
went through Alpine pastures, over which were dotted low huts with 
bark roofs, and which tho hceoh-gladea mode curiously like sn .English 
jiark. As it got dnsk, wo neared tho Siiko lake. The Turkish soldiers, 
who were to escort us to the frontier, had no food or shelter; and ss 
neither their officer nor the Montenegrin officer with mo could see any 
serious international objection, it was arranged that the Turks should 
come to our twite, which w.,r„ expected to bo a few minute* acre** the 
frontier. Just sfter sunset wo reached dm shepherds’ huts, 0000 feet 
above the sea, which form the village of giSku. Here, to our dismay 
we found from tho inliabitants that the tent* had been seen pitched 
close to the lhogroddro lake, fivo hunts sway. It was too dark and 
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too late to go‘on. If we stayed where we mm, wliat was to heoome of 
the iurkish anldieni, who were nor guests? After some deli bo ration, it 
was settle,! to quarter thctn in the village, and to take the clumoe of a 
riot. So the biggest htit was prepared for oureelres and tbo Turkish 
officer, and the privates were distributed by twos among tho othar huts. 
It yriu, a comforting reflection that none of these Turks could sprak one 
word of Montenegrin; nor was sour milk—tho only drink—likely to 
make them unduly excited. So the chances iu favour of peace seemed 
strong. I nfortunately. the horse and broad lad not arrived, and * 
.Montenegrin, returning later in tlm evening, reported that thev were 
tw.. hours distant, on the Turkish side of the frontier. The Turkish 
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officer wished to send his men to took for it. But instead of this some- 
wbnt risky project of despatching a bind of Turks to sconr. at the dead 
of night, tho country of their hereditary hast, it squad of Montenegrins 
was sent off to luok for tho bread, and the Turkish officer and his bugler 
went on a hilltop near to try and rouse tho merest Turkish fort to 
send track the missing animal. Two attempts proved imsucceaafuL No 
answering bugle notes wore heard. Our bugle nails were drowued by th„ 
noise of tho distant streams ami l>y tho alight bracxo blowing in the 
wrong direction. Finally, however, the Montenegrins who had twen 
•ies]>4taliod returned in triumph with the home and its load, and all the 
inhabitants spent tho rest of the night, crowded into our hut. in feeding 
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tin with roost sheep nml applet round the fire. and in •inking ►.*oig*. 
There w,i« no disturbance during the night. Tho picture uf aborting 
u bandful of thoir for* hud yielded to their hospitable Montenegrin 
instinct.'j. L’he following morning, the Montenegrins escorted their 
guests buck to tho frontier, und refused to accept any payment for nil 
tlio entertainment they had givcu them; while we continued our 
journey to the Biogradsko lake. It lion below the upland pasture* of 
Siiko. and is surrounded by donee furcate filled with chamois, doer, and 
ho&re tho prettiest spot in Montenegro On each aide the slope* are 
tbiokly covered with trees, except where, at their summits, stretch rich 
grate pusturoe: while the dear waters of the lake itself, filled with 
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trout, reflect the wo: da that fringe its shore*. The first picture or 
Montenegro -the stony Uxiu above the tugzng, _ was dtcar und 
deeolato. ob.nutrrutio of U.o old Montenegro. Let ms leave that 
country w.tl. the llmgrudsko lake, the gni*s uml wooda or which are 
the type of the newer Montenegro. 

But before passing to Turkey, let me say . few word, as to U,e 
people there selves. I .honld extremely regret if I failed to convey 

fof th0 *«*«*H» people. | cannot 
Mb*.|T.he to ho orthodox view that the name at the cun.ry- 

the Block Mountain — is derived from the - hlacfc hearts" oMhe 
people. Montenegro u not like that Armenian town, whoso cha¬ 
racter u aummed up ,n tho saying. •• Block wall*, black dogs, black 
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mountain*. black luau-U.” And, if 1 may digress for a moment. lot 
me say Hint, in my upiniou, tJiu colour »»f tho mountain* ha* <ut little 
tu do with tho n a me . I have seen the mountains from all sides and in 
all parts. They ure not ldack, but white. It seotns mon* probabJu 
that, as thu minus “ Craagora,” » the Black Mountain,” is unknown beltin' 
tho reign of CraojaiiC, the “ Black Prince.” four hundred years ago, the 
man guvs his name to the mountain, ami not the mountains to tho men. 
The people thnumelvt-* are not a taco of savage barbarians. Every 
mau, even the poorest, ha* thu Iteariug and dignity of a gentleman. 
Education is universal and compulsory on all children over seven. 
Theft is unknown, drunkenntf» unheard of. Women are universal!\ 
respected; a woman goes hi nalety whore no man dares. 

Their government may bo paternal. A frioud of mine told me one 
•lay bo had just pot five men into prison for so mu months. I asked 
him why. For saying, he replied, that they hod aeon after dark a 
figure dressed in white, sitting on a grave. Ghost stories, he told 
rno. wore hail far public morals. Thoir government may bo despotic; 
Imt, though tho Priuoe appoints all officials, it is always the best mon 
who ore found filling every grevdo of office throughout tho country. 
In Alontcnegro, at any rate, a beuevoloni despotism has produced result* 
it democracy often fails to real ire. Nor ought it to be forgotten that 
in Montenegro they havo long bad a complete system of I oral govern- 
mom. Among this people, 300,000 all told, there are 500 village 
councils, elected every three years, ruled by popularly elected officials, 
levying rates, owning land, distributing charities, appointing super¬ 
visors of education (whose duty it is to dnlivcr popular lectures on 
its advantages), and finding the solution of the problem of women's 
rights in allowing women to speak in the village meetings as long anil 
os often as they may wish, but to vote nut at all. Tho Montenegrin 
people are in a stage of transition. Pot-shot* at Albanians now involve 
serious diplomatic oomn-ipieiicea. They must abandon their Homeric 
condition, and renounce their epic hi cos. The country haa acquired 
ample resources; it is far its inhabitants to develop them. At present, 
however, they have not shaken off their old idea that every occupation, 
except fighting, U beneath thu dignity of a tuan. Little haa been done 
to open up thoir country. Com ia not produced in sufficient quantity 
to anpply tits inhabitants, and wine in drunk where it ia made. Tho 
trail* in dried fish and insect-powder—the chief exports—is «nnall J„ 
the timber and uattle lie thu possibilities of development. The cattle 
trails engages tho attention of the natives; the tree* attract foreign 
specula!ora. Cattle are shipped to Malta, Austria, Italy, and France, 
lor the limK-r nothing can bo done, until the access to the forest* is 
improved. It remain*, then, for the people to adapt themselves to thuir 
‘titered conditions. On their ability to to do depends the future of 
Montenegro. 
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Tilt Samuak or Novi Ba/.ai!. 

From Montenegro I went to the Sandjak or district of Sort Bam, 
Whlch °“ O'yT.h-^t frontier of Montenegro. dividing tb*t 
principality from Serna. .ml extending from Mitroviu—the termini 
of Urn railway from Salomes—north-west in the Bosnian front!,.. 
Stnctly speaking, the modern Sandjak of Novi IW i* smaller .}«n tin, 

" but 11 “ ow,reui ' ;nt * «*« ««• term in its old sen*,. „ inedudin- 

u.11 the country up to the Bosnian frontier. Politically. Lhi* district has 
o peculiar importance. The direct road to S.lonicu from the xv« t t-rr 
through it; the Berlin treaty has rovolutitmfrad its constitution. By 
hi. treaty A«;iriH empowered to occupy Bosnia, Herzegovina. .ml 
the Sandjak of Iron !ta«r : but, m the Austrian Government k« u „t 
desirous of undertaking lhe.dminj*trntion of the Sandjak, U ir„ uvn-1 
that tlw Ottoman administration should continue toexerci*, IfrfhnST. 
th«o. Anatria, Waver, reserved the right of keeping garrisons, and 
having military and commercial roude in the whole of the „1,1 Sandjak 
and to thia cud tin, two government* arranged to come to an under’ 

“hM ? A , T Ven u' 0n *“ arrived at in 

1«,» by which i vu agreed that the presence of Austrian troop, i„ 

the sandjak ahonhl not iniorforo with the funotioua of the t utomau 
admmnitranro authorities, which were to continue to be exorcised, aa iu 
former timeo, under the exoluaiveand direct order, of tin, Sublime Port. 

In accordance with these arrangemonta. the Auatrian Government him 
posted it. troop. *t three town* closo to the Bosnian frontier Priboi 

**■»«* A— lb. rive, .. 

Austria tut shall not go. Then, is. then, in the Sandjak a Turkish civil 
and military administration of all. and an Austrian military occupation 
of part The interest of tbo Sandjak a. u political wpcriiuout is 
increased by the nbmncm of geographical information respecting i, 
Traveller* here are few. It is difficult „f access; i, ha. no railwav. 
and no proper carriage roads. ' 

Coming into the Sandjak from Benuii. on the eastern Montenegrin 
frontier, the tirot town that 1 readied was Bijalopoljc. My visit roired^ 
mystery of the existence of an apparently important town, called Akovo. 
which, on several maps published within the last t«m yours, appears 
some fifty mile, to the north of Bijelopofc. Akor. has' in rcnlftv no 
yep.rote yx.stcnoo. It ia the Turkish form of the Servian name of thy 
towm and it was only the imagination of the map-makers, which h*d 
evolved two towns from one. The Lim. the only river of any afro £ 
tha Sandjak. flow* past Bijelop-djo. and the house* rise steeply from om 

-if'I chrL, 0 ! Wl ! ll ° l" t I h Y uU,U * » tall white'campanile 

of Christian church, which has now become the chief mosque. The 

* rn ™ 1 ° f , l . h0 * nt h«t-wo*ring strangers was not an onmtwhidt the 
people could allow to t iaaa unuotioed. Outside the town, where the 
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troops "'em drawn up in lino, they were assembled in crowd* to guzo. 
Ingido. a* soon as the bridge was jawed and the tortuous hilly lanes of 
the bazaar wore reached, it was evident that the greater part of the 
inhabitants had turned ont to witness the unusual aight Every window 
was erowded with turbanod heads; foxe* lined the streets; children 
stood on all the booths and stared in open-mouthed amazement. 
Speculators in sent. to view the procession nrast have reaped « | arRe 
harvest that day. As tho people here are almost entirely Mussulman 
and the town stand. quite ont of the world, Bijelopoljo "is at present 
perhaps the most fanatical place in the Sandjak. 1 had accordingly 
refused to enter the chief mosque, and had contented myself with 
inspecting the csmjMUule from the outside, for I was anxious not to 
offend the susceptibilities of the people. There was no disturbance the 
night 1 stayed in town. A Christian, however, who left Bijelopoli, 
the day after I did, brought word that the Mussulman poj.uLilion were 
muoh excited. In my looking at the outside of the mosque, ther saw 
ho said, an attempt to npret their faith I They could not conceive what 
dark political motive I had in visiting their town, and. had 1 staved 
there any lunger, they would have risen against the European 
Fartuuately he had gone, before they ooriverted their thought* into 
deeds. 

Frem Kijolnpolje 1 made my way to Sijenica, the administrative 
centre of tho Soudjuk. It lice on an undulating tableland which 
extends northwards up to the Servian frontier, and eastwards and 
westwards for many miles. Not a tree is visible; there are scanty 
signs of cultivation ; houses are few. It is a gigantic pasture land, not 
unlike the English downs, llay is plentiful—three crops in the year . 
and the third crop—in oock—was. when I passed through, scattered over 
the plain. Each |Ktssant, however poor ho may be, has two or three 
horses and two or threo cows. During tho six months in the year for 
which the snow, st this height of 3500 foot, is thick on tho ground, 
the stock require all the bay the land produces, and thus all exjsirt «f 
tho crop is prevented. 

Four or five hours east of the straggling village of Sijenica the 
undulating grass oouutry cornea to an end, and the read to N'ovt 
Bazar follows a small stream, which flows between low-wooded hill*, 
broadening out into u bastu, in which tho town of Novi Ibuar lies. 
By some mistake our usual military escort hail been dispensed with 
between Sijenloa and Novi Bazar, and we had been accompanied ouly 
by some mounted zaptielm, or constabulary. This led the Governor 
of Sijenica to despatch an urgent telegram to Novi Bazar to the effect 
that on no account was the return journey to be made without an 
escort of soldiers. There is no cavalry at Novi Bazar; hut the 
ingenuity of the commander waa equal to thin emergency. A squadron 
was hastily improvised by turning pock-horwa into chargers ami 
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mounting the infantry upon them. As the saddles were two piooe* 
or board meeting at no acute angle over the horse's hack. 1 iliil not 
uflvy the now-lbrmod cavalry their too Lour*' jog-trot Isack lo Sijeuioa. 

North-west of ■Sijenica the ulunwtflr of the country continue* much 
the name. There are still the treeless, grassy ilowua aud shallow 
depressions. Hayoocks were still dotted over the pastures, and Kurd* 
of sheep and cattle still viaiblc ou each aide. Towards Nova Vnroi 
the country cliaugcs iu aspect. The forest region begins, aud aftor 
passing through pine woods the town of Nova Yarn* comes into 
view, picturesquely situated ou each aide of u steep valloy not t!(K) 
yard* broad. Nova Yana, formerly the ventre of a large cattle trade, 
ha* now l>een left stranded by the tide of rommen*. The large 
orthodox church, built at the height of the town's prosperity fifty years 
ago, alone bears witness to the past. But tho Christians are now too 
IHK>r to provide it with tall*, and a wooden plnnk, beaten with a 
hammer, is used instead. To-day the only industry is the manufacture 
of carpels and ruga. Every giri, <m marriage, takes one or more rugs 
and a large jiointed chest to her husband. For this reason each house 
makes its owu rugs, and each house uses what it make*. 

Fruin' Nava Y«ro» to lYijopoljo is a ride of throe hours, port of the 
way through magnificent forests of fir aud taooh. At rrijepolje wo 
again reached tho I,itn. Coming from the East, this town is tho first 
placo where tho familiar Austrian uniform meets tho eye, for here 
begins the curious anomaly of tho double occujmtion of "the country 
by Austrian and Turkish troops. To TaHatya tho road, along which 
run two distinct telegraph lines, one Turkish and the other Austrian, 
each with it* separate pol«, loads in six hours from t»rijopoljo. The 
towu of i’ailidja, created by the refugee* from Bosnia, lie* on taro hill 
alopee, in which the Austrian soldier* have cut in white lot tore, twouty 
yards high, the initials of tho Austrian emperor. Westwards a good 
carriage road kails to the Austrian frontier at Motalka. Iluro j* 
stationed the most westerly ontjioet of the Ottoman p,.wer in Europe, 
and here is the boundary of the old Sandjak of Novi Bazar. 

from Benni wratwarda tho native populations are Slav. They 
all talk Serbian, or, os they call it, Bosnian. Boraiuu, too, is tho 
diplomatic language; for Tnrks and Austrians, in the absence of 
branch. tlw * r unl y moan* of communication in tho ft ■*«;.». • pooch 
of their subjects. Commorciully. the Sandjak is a rood with no exit 
westwards. An impenetrable barrier of customs duties—the fruits 
of the Austrian occupation of Bosnia—stojis all trade across the 
frontier. Taalidja. two days* carriage drive from the Bosnian railway 
at Sarajevo, receive* everything on pack-horae* from Satanic, ten days' 
journey raatw.nl. For the traveller tho chief uhataule is ’that ta w 
at once act down by the populace as an Austrian or a Bu-aian. To 
their eyre there u no distinction of naUonalitiea among foreigners. 
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Every stranger is an enomy, anil ho* • secret political minion. Nut 
long, fur instance, after 1 hod passed through Novi IDzar, an Italian 
friend of mine, coining from Allnuiia to Mitrovica, wished to reach 
Novi Bazar. But he wan not allowed to «lo to. Some consuls, he wa* 
told, had been there lately altering the frontiers, and the authentic* 
at Novi Bazar had been obliged, in fear of tho populace, to despatch 
them with a huge escort of cavalry, in the dead of night, otct the 
Austrian frontier Such wa» tho version rumour gave of my own 
journey in tho dintricb 

Thmughont tho .Sandjak I was under very great obligations to tho 
t'nrkixh officials. i hoir assistance rendered my journey jtossiblo; 
their great ami unvarying kindness mudo it pleasant. The destiny of 
the Sandjak of Novi lta/ar lie* nu the knee* of the god*. One thing is 
certain: this key of tho Balkan |>eninBulu cannot retain its pit-sent 
form for loug. Tho original Sandjak of Novi Bazar has seen many 
geographical changes ; it will sec more. 

Aluaxia. 

1 deal lust with North Albania It it tho least-known and most 
interesting j*art of the Balkan peninsula. Tho pooplo speak a language 
alleged U> lot more ancient than Greek. There are strange rumours of 
ulasHtuu! remains hidden in thn mountain noMML There is every 
element qf romance to fascinato the traveller. Albania is a country of 
mountains. Near the sea-coast—to tho south and west of Scutari, for 
instance—there are plains: but in tho interior there are rouge after 
range of mountains. unexplaroJ ami unolimhecL Parallel with tho 
eastern Montenegrin frontier, ami twenty miles or so away, lie tho tuanr 
branches of tho Pioklctija, that in, tin. “Accursed Mountains." Freni 
Montenegro I obtained magniiircnt view* of this chain. They resemble 
very much the Dolomite* in structure and s!ui|>c, while at antivct the 
rocks assume tlm moot uinrvolloti* shades of pink and green. Their 
liaro peaks are destitute of any verdure, and show no signs of humun 
life. Even in August tho snow still lies iu patches on their slopes, 
though at no i»oint did I oh* rv» any trace of a glacier. In this chain 
lies, in all probability, the loftiest mountain in Albania. Thnre is, 
however, a rumour of a uiouutain further to the south, which is higher 
than any other. The question whether this peak is tho highest is 
likely, however, to remain undecided, aa tfaosu bust acquainted with 
the country say there is no ulianos of the monntain ever Icing 
approached, as the triliea on its slopes refuse all access to stranger*. 

< tu th* north of tho Prokletija rises tho river Lira, which, after pacing 
by Gaainjo aud I’lavs, cresses Montenegro and tho Sandjak of Novi 
Bazar on its way to tho Ikurabc. 

In a country like Northern Albania, where not sevonty-fivo per cent, 
of the ] ample die a natural death, there is not much opportunity for 

No. V.— Novuisk*. IBM.] 2 t* 
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commerce. In tbo plaint near the «ea-oo»«t maize in grown, and Jpok 
lias some reputation tor its wine. The mountain tribes pas turn their 
Hocks and till the ground near their homes. In theory the land 
belongs tn the Turkish Governtucut. hut. beyond a email payment on 
the beasts kept, they pay nothing in the wny of taxes. There are few 
more warlike figures than the Albanian mountain ears. Their dress 
varies according to their tribe; but all invariably carry a rifle and 
wear u licit of cartridge*, while the full*drn*» armoury consists, m 
addition, of two silver pistols and a curved sword, or yntaghan, worn 
in the belt. The majority, whether Catholics or Mnssnlmnns, shave 
their heads, except one lock of hair on the top, which they allow to 
grow long. Kvi’u in tending thoir sheep, or in sowing thoir fields, 
or in guiding their creaking tumbrils, drawn by bullocks and piled 
high with maize, no Albanian allows himself to be parted from his 
belt of cartridges. 

I huil long wanted to get to Gusinjo, tho large town alrrtuly 
mentioned, situated in the middle of an amphitheatre of mountains 
belonging to the I'rokletija group. Unfortunately, this particular [Hirt 
of tho eonntry was in a more than usually disturbed condition last 
year. The cause of this was a certain Mula /oka, a person of whom 
it is difficult to obtain any definite information. I have talkod to 
official Turks—civil and military—to Albanians and Montenegrins, 
and no two give the same account of this mysterious character. To 
mm* he was tho Robin Hood of Albania, lie did good to tho poor; 
he* had never harmed a single creature: ho had even made roads 
whore no roads wore. To others be was the lowest type of a ruffianly 
brigand. On* and all, however, agreed that Mula Zeka, an upstart 
plebeian of recent, wealth and strong in the number of his family, 
lL.it is, of bis cousins nud his mir.lea, conld not brook Lho idea that 
he was not the equal or superior of a certain Rushans Bey, thn head 
of an olJ aristocratic family, lea* prosperous now than unoe. Uualinra 
Boy wa» ou good terms with the Turkish authorities: Mula Zeka. 
consequently, was not. Last year tho Government ordered Mula Zeka 
to appear at ijmk. This ho declined to do; and when several 
governor* and three battalions of soldier* wen- oeut to Ipuk to catch 
him. he went to Rugovo. This piece, probably thn most inaccessible 
in the whole of Albania, is an isolated mountain; the only entrance 
is * narrow track in th* rock*. It is inhabited by a tribe who have 
no communication with the outside world, nor allow thn ontaide world 
to have communication with them. Having taken refuge here, Mula 
Zeka spent such leisure time an hn had at his disposal, ao l was told, 
in lying in wait for me with two hundred men, in the hope of diverting 
the attention of tho Government from himself. I did not know this 
at tho time, and therefore did not appreciate at its fall worth tho 
anxiety of the Turkish Governor of Borani, who knew how matters 
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stood, when we had loft Iterant for a day or two «nd gour eastwards 
•long llit frontier, lie ***ui > saptieh after iu to tell u* not to go 
near Kugova. The saptioh got drunk, and, when lit* relumed without 
delivering hi* tut*=wge, the intimated governor told him that, if tbo 
Frank* did nut return hy sunset, on hie head would fall the penalty. 
That evening, all tinoonacicm* of our part in tbo drama, wr> tode into 
lie rani jnat a* the aim was ainking, and tbn zaptinh was saved. 

A* far us Itjakovs the country was in a state of great excitement, and 
divided into two faction*—for or against Mnla Zcku. Uusiuje was 
strongly in his favour, and tio man of any of the neighbouring tribes 
had dared to go them all lost summer. The innnuiut was therefore most 
unpmpitirma for my chances of effecting an eutruuce, and I was in the 
end nnsncoetaful. But as my efforts to visit the place are an typical of 
the conditions ami methods of travel in this part of the world, 1 may 
briefly allude to them here. The accident of a couple of Montenegrins 
licing killed near the tinsinjo frontier, and a consequent commission to 
impure into the matter, gave mu the opportunity of getting a letter con¬ 
veyed to the Governor of < insinje, telling him that 1 proposed to come to 
that town. This unhappy individual—who spends most of bis time 
confined to tho barracks, for the Gusinjotes will not let him out— 
uuawered roc a month later tliat he would consult his ohiof at Ipek, A 
Montenegrin doctor at Andrijovica, who had once boon summoned by the 
Gusinjotes, under a safe conduct, to see a patient in the place, lmd 
promised to do what ho could for me. But my chief hope lay in a 
Turkish official of an old family from I'hivs, who undertook to take me 
into 1 'lava and back again uninjured, oven though I luid killed fifty men 
of that town with my own bund. Tlio Montenegrins wens strungly 
against the uttoiupt. but finally tiio Governor of lbs Yasojcviui gave mo 
a u bottsa " or •• pledge of safe conduct” in Serbian to the leading man in 
I’lava, whose acquaintance lie had made pditically. This curious docu¬ 
ment, which, as I. did not use it, I afterwards opened and read, was as 
follows. Of my friond who was with mu and myself tho governor said, 
“They ate travelling over the world for their pleasure. They are my 
personal friends. Wherefore I recommend them to time os my friend, 
that thou tnayest receive and attend upou them well, and that they may 
be iu safety. For 1 have told them that thou art a good and honourable 
man, and that with thro, aa with mu, they are in safety. Wherefore 1 
yield them unto thy charge and the sure protection at thy covenant." 

1 •nee in Pbiva—where report said went ruins of the old Roman town—1 
sbould be aide to get on the two hour* further to Gtuhnje. .Every 
arrangement had been made, (tut at the last moment my Turkish 
officer was sent away on duty. With him vanished all my hopca of 
getting into Gusinje. 

'I ho division of tho country into tribes, and the universality of the 
blood-feud, are the great obstacles to a traveller in Albania. Bnt tbongh 

2 D - 
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the blood-feud make* trsvulling difficult, yet without tho blood-fund 
travelling would bo impossible: for tbo system has some advantage*. 
Trwoherr is unknown. The word of un Albanian may bo implicitly 
treated. If your deadliest enemy conus into your house, you rnnat giro 
him bread and Milt: so long ss ho stays inside, ho cannot be touched. 
All the details of tlio hlood-foud are regulated by an unwritten code, 
railed the law of Itnkodjin, administered in each tribe by tho chief and 
tbo old men. Of tho prorisiona of this code, the following are instances: 
“ If a man bo killed whilo ttndor tho beats*, or pledge of safo coudunt, of 
another, lie who gave his hesaa to tho murdered man ahall avenge his 
death." “If a man would ta atiro of liia journey, it ia enough that 
he be under a Utsia, especially under the tx-ssa of a chief or noble." 
Again, “ If a tuau uses his arms against another and wonn.ls him, 
lint does not kill him, be shall j«»y a iittu of £!.'■ to tlm chiefs of his 
tribe, lie who robs a traveller on the road shall pay £30 a* a penalty ; 
while he who steals beasts ahull |>ay £o." 

In oonncctiou with tho ldood-feud one of the most interesting and 
picturesque of recant events iu Albania took place a few mouths ago, 
when there was a solemn reconciliation botwoeu the Albanians and 
Montenegrins at Vinioka, on the river Lltu. near tlm Montenegrin 
frontier. The Montenegrins claimed 87 tn»u killed and several wounded 
again*! thn Albanians; the Albanian* 1<*4 dead and a smaller number 
wounded against Montenegro. The total of killed anil wounded till oatih 
•ide exactly balanced. A battalion of Turkish soldiers and two 
battalions of Montenegrins met at the appointed spot On the morning 
of the day the two armies were drawn up in liutw facing each other, 
at right angle* to and resting ou the tank of the river Lttu. Tim first 
part of the celebration was a religious service, iu which both sides 
joined, conducted first by tlm Montenegrin poj*e*. ami then by the 
Mussulman bodjL Then tlm formal act of recumnliatinn tagan. Thn 
leaders of the Montenegrin* and of tho Albanians advanced, two by 
two. to the river's edge between the lines of soldiers, who presented 
arms. Each pair of men held one stone in their four hands, and each 
pair, on reaching the stream, tlung the'stone into the river, uttering, *» 
it disappeared, the words, “ .Vs this stnuo is washed away and dis¬ 
appears, so let tho blood-fends between ns bo washed away and 
disappear." When tho leaders of ouch aide hail successively performed 
this ceremony, the reconciliation woe complete, lly it the old scores 
were wiped ont, and both sides could start afresh. 

Such is thn state of society in Albania. Its exploration is possible 
by conforming to the regulations of ibe blood-feud. Only thus will 
any stranger visit those unexplored regions of tho Mirdita, of tlm Mat 
country or of the Dibra, ami reduce the list of the geographical problem** 
in Albania which still remain unsolved. 

But now that I hove described Montenegro, Sorl Bazar, and 
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Albania, the <|tie*tion may troll bo asked, Wlint Ir»tere«ta hav© wo la 
them? 1 acknowledge «t out* that unr trade tho to Htuall, tbu 

possibilities of It* development remote. Hot the Geographical Society, 
at any rate, w free from the curse of utilitarian notions. To make a 
country interesting un<! its knowledge desirable, it :* enough that it 
should 1st unknown. Hut in this district thn interest in inure titan 
purely theoretical. This meeting-place of Host and Weal contains the 
key to the fntnro political geography of the east of Europe. To know 
Montenegro, which, though tiny, has never yielded to the Ottoman 
power; to ascertain the political cohesion and the national sentiments 
of the peoples in tho Sandjak of Novi Hamr; to diaoTVer the ctill un¬ 
explored resource* of Albania, and tho aspirations of ita people, would do 
much to prevent any treatment of Eastern politics without reference to 
geography. For there are few parts of Europe where tho change* in 
political geography have boon greater, and tho geographical knowledge 
of those who made the changes Iota. Tho vicissitude* of tho Alhano- 
Montenegrin frontier hear witness to tins. Tho treaty of Berlin added 
to Montenegro the district of Gusinje, alien in feeling, in language, 
and in religion; Pifficulties natnrally arose. Ten years were taken 
up iu settling them, and the frontier was at last drawn in accordance, 
not with tho theories of politicians, hut with tho facts of geography. 
Geography asserted its iisoendoncy; the Berlin treaty gave way. 
Gmdnje was not handed over to Montenegro. Here, at any rote, the 
politician hail not been whnl he should be—a geographer. 

To remove this reproach from this part of tho Balkan pcuiusula. wo 
as Englishmen are particularly ipiitlifled. While wo hare not the 
obstacle of direct political interests, wo have the advantage of the 
sympathetic friendship of the people*, and I am convinced that, with 
time, knowledge, and taut, an Englishman ran visit any of thn yet 
unexplored districts of Montenegro uml its Borderlnnds. 


IVfnn* the readme of lb* jwper, the Chairman, the Hon. G toons Ubudbicx, 
raid: 1 sin sure wn must sll regret that our President 1* disabled by an attack of seal, 
happily not a very severe one, though enough to detain him at home, amt 1 can 
assure veu that,although I have token the chair at hi* request, I feel very unwrrtby 
t» occupy hU place. Happily, my U*k is a very oostr and congenial one: I have 
s Imply to intruduao to you tin gentleman who I* going to address u* presently, 
Air Cotens-Hardy. of New College. Oxford, who hold* the geographical studentship 
•if lost year, which, os you know, Uoffered jointly by the Roys! Geographical Society 
and the University of Oxford. Though geography doe* net hold quit* the place I 
think It deserves In Oxford studies, I am not sure that it is generally known, at 
all events I have pleasure in mentioning, hnw targe a number of our young tutors 
and undcrgnulnatM have travelled widely in their vacation* sod made good naa of 
their opportuoitise. Of course, must of them have published nothing, hut them are 
a few, like Mr. Taw end Mr. Hogarth, who have done good Work for geography, if 
not in discovering unknown countries, at all events in bringing the light of modem 
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scholarship anil scioooo to Low on countries already known, but never bcfrew really 
explored. In this littl- group 1 think we may jetdict that Mr. Coleus-Hardy will 
iiuld a fonnunal place, and I am sure that I need not bespeak for liirn an attentive 
bearing for (Lc address be ia about to deliver to us. 

Attar the reading of the paper, the fallowing discussion look place: — 

Colour! M. T.Sau* r 1 have very little to add to the remarks madr bj’ the reader 
of the {inju r. One point which occurs to me as the moat striking feature Is the extra- 
nnliuary difficulty which the whole country presents to a military occupation. It 
was always a pnrslo to me, at atiy rate until I saw the country, how it was they 
managed far so many yean to resist the Turkish forces; hut after seeing the country 
woDfh r existed no longer. H was the must confused mass of srnnted limestone 
rocks which it is pcwaiblo to Imaginr, doatituti' of roads, and completely devoid 
of mmin • of rnstenante for all organlred army. Now, liowrvrr, a road has been 
made, and it is au open rjumthm whether that rood may not prove dlaaatroua to 
Montenegro in the futurv. Another point ie the somcry of a j»rt of the caiteni 
frontier; l do not think thn rvatlcr of tha {viper (|>oko of that, or of the Zem river 
cm the eastern fruitier. I Asking from thr country marked as Mcdun and Eikavac, 
one sees the trnwt apjialllng prtclpioe, white the I'roktitiji mountains are a most 
extraordinary group; I have seen nothing ao striking in mountain scenery. Lake 
Scutari ie another interesting point, far only ia cumpnrativoly recent years has it 
I wen subject to flood. Wlnm 1 approached It in thr height of the ttmmUifaras, 
the whole of tlie bazaar and custom-house or Scutari were under water, sod ire lmd 
to approach through the streets on the far side to get at it. Thte ia caused by the 
inflow of the Unit riv«r draining a cimaldnrahta valley subject to tomntial floods, 
which have gradually tmined the bed of the river by dc(uviu, that hesdad imek the 
walrtx of the Bojana river, no that the outlet of tho lake is closed. On the coast 
the mar*he* an groatiy prejudicial to tho development of the country; but for 
beauty of acenrry it la almost unrr{iuilled, the cculoiir of tha mountains being 
striking to a degree. 

Tim Hon. T. W. Linn, *,r.: Mr knowledge of Montenegro and tho adjacent 
countries is of a more superficial chaiactcr, ami 1 am unable to add much to the stock 
of information of ihr scientific Iwdy I havetha honour of addressing; but, superficial 
though tny knowledge may be. it is sufficient to enable me to appreciate the Journey 
m> ably ami yes so modestly drscribod to-night. The Journey is remarkable fur 
several reasons. In the Brat place. It wni mure or leva hazard cm*, became no jmrt of 
Europe is more inaccessible in a certain wiiw, and more Insecure at regards life and 
jeoparty, than Aihania; it ia no man's land, where every until considers every other 
nun his natural enemy. Mr. Coxeue-Haniy has shown remarkable diplomat to ability, 
lo.-xuv every one W looked spun with vxtrvme suspicion by the Montenegrins, 
and he lus achieved a moat remarkable feat tu that Us has done what six gnat 
European Powers attempted in vain—ascertained and defluod tha correct frontier 
of Montenegro and Alloniu. Hu tiaa truly romarked that Montenegro ia insccvs* 
aible and rarely viaitvd; for tlu ordinary tourists It presents (aw attractions, and 
yat considerable Interest attaches to IL It la tho cue state m the Balkan IVtiln- 
aula that has remained face evor since and during Ilia whole period of tho Turkish 
invasion, and from a political point of view It ia the only place in Europe,ao far as 
I am aware, where (wlnual despotism may l*» observed in full working order; where 
tiie hereditary sovereign ia his oan chancellor, jiriuie miniater, and commanderrin- 
chlef; ill the morning administering lustics nndec a tree, later roviuvriug Us army, 
still Ulcr engxjad on a commertaal treaty with a foreign jMwor. Ho is au able 
tnau; I csnrnt cancel vs of any one better filled to {day the part which be {days so 
iucocaaiiiliy. He biu added largely tu the territory of his country, and that l» a 
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proof of the *Lretiv(lli of bis character. Ho In lila own country preserves perfect 
onlcr; robbery is unknown; y.mr life ami possession* aw perfectly »«fe; yoa may 
go whore yoa Uke. The Montenegrin shows Halo aptitude for anything except 
fighting. 

Mr. J. A. It. Mcsno: I will add very fow words to what hat bona uU bv Mr. 
Cbona-Hardy, who has pointed out how interesting a country Montenegro ia, and 
what a fine nee physically the pooplo are. Traubly w<mn here to-night may bo 
induced axu day to visit Mimtiraegxn. they will find plrnty to interest thru. ami. 
if they keep their rye* open, may find historical remain*. For instance, within a 
range of five miles It i* jwsaible to find a Homan town, an Illyrian (on, ami torcrnl 
Christian churches of the sixth century. I bought near an aid fort tTerel coins of 
Scutari not tu be found In the British Museum; no less than •cvrtity inscription* 
were found where wu were digging. It would be diflicult to litxi itivwhrre a ttitmun 
town Just as II was loll at the time of diutinian, at we found it. t'ukis marks a 
stage in|the (Uraamxin: of Illyria. Tha citto* of the coast derived their rights 
from the lint* uf Augustus; Dakle and the central valley werv enfranchised by the 
Flavian emperors; towns further inland had to wait until the time of Hadrian ami 
tho Antoninus. Another point of interest that came up during llio excavation* was 
the strong hold Italian and Latin civilisation had upon the (nvvince of Illyria. It 
waa thoroughly Latin, aud not Greek; and Uu< organisation and the form* of th» 
i hunches, the arahitceture, and ornamentation psoint to the West, and not to I bo 
Hast, The history of Illyria from the seventh to the tw.-ifii. centuries is almost blank, 
and ntnr light thrown upon it by inscription* or anything else will U> nlcable, i 
hope any utui making a visit to the country will look out for such thing*. 

Tlio Chaibhax : At this hour it ill becomes mo to offer any remark* of my own, 
and I shall coniine myself to expressing, a* 1 may do on your behalf, your hearty 
thanks to Mr. Ozras-Haniy lor tho very interesting and tnaintctrm nUcourwi we 
tiave heard thia evening <« a part of Europe that tuay be considered almost its 
darkest corner. I wan a little afraid when Mr. I.rgh was spooking, a* ha did In so 
interesting a way, that we might transgress the bounds of geography anti get into 
the region of politic*; hot in that respect Mr. Cu*en*-Hardy gave ns a gnud example. 
Me had a good wivd both fnr the Montenegrin* and for the Turk*, whom of late 
«» bare been used to hair denounced lu no very tncsiarnl terms. However, 1 
think we shall agree that an sndnese such as we have board from Mr. < Vixen*-Hardy 
it of ml geographical tntcrvst. A* our rnsj<* get filkil up, the progra ms of geography 
will probably depend unite and mote cat careful and detailed studies of limited 
districts such as Mr. <’rxena-Hardy has made, and I only liope that future explorers 
who represent u* will be as lliurougU-gotuc and councktiilioiu os Mr. C*«en»-llardy 
has proved to be. _ 

Ma. Ctricst-Hxiitiv't Mxr.—This la a * ketch-map based on l*. A. Ibis insky's 
map of Moutanrgre. with additiou*, and correction* as rrgnnU the boundaries^ by 
Mr. \V. H. Catrus-lixrdr. The bill srork Las been tilled In from other sources. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA.* 

By J. W. OP.EOORY. D.Sc.. F.O S.. of the British Museum CN»L Hlst.y. 

IX. Thk Plateau or Laicipu. axd ns Volcaxoju. 

The must imjKirtunt of the plateaux that border the- rift-vallcy, Iwth 
iu area ami from tho evidence it is likely to afford a» to the geological 
structure of tho country, is that of Lnikipia. This i» a vast extent of 
undulating atepjs? varying from about approximately to 7000 feet 

iu height, aud occupying on oral area uf about f»3fMi square mile*. 

It it bounded on die south by tho forests of I'kikuvn; on the east 
hy Kenya, the gneiss range* of Doenyo Jol lJtiku, aud tho Ixtroghi 
mountains. It* western limits are formed by Settima aud tho cast 
wall of tho rift-valley from east of Xaivnsha to Lersubugo east of 
Unringo, aud the precipice* of the lava-capped plateau of Slorongdp; 
upon thi* sido the foothill* east of Sjoinps, itangntan llnsi, and 
Kinangop ate n'w to be included within it. The northern end is tho 
least known, but here it *eoms to taper off between the eastward curve 
of the rift-valley by the Huknt steppe*, and the westward bend of tho 
Lcroghi mountains. 

JLaikipia has lieen very seldom visited. The indefatigable Arab aud 
Sauhili traders bavo found their way acro-s it: thus FarU&gi of 
Pangnni traversed it from Xaiva*lu to Ndora and also from the former 
northward to Murubil.f 

Only three European expedition* had previously set foot upon it. 
and these wore all-powerful both in numbers and equipment. Thomson 
crossed it with the .Society’s expedition os fur us the Guaso Nyiro in 
1883, but he was there compelled to escape to Xjcmps under cover of 
night, Teleki and HOhtitd travereod T.nikipiu hi 1887, from aooUi-cusI 
to north-west along the linn of the mam Snnliili caravan route, along 
which they were guided bv the famous .Tumlm Kiiuunt-ta ; this was * 
little to tbi mmfli of Thotmton’a line; I>r. I'otnta, with the German 


• Paper f»rtljr read at the Royal Ceognphiral Society, January 15,1A1M Map, p.StM 
Continued from the October uuiubur. A r, murk In the Hist part of this pupor (oale, 
P »»>. to Um effort tluU oar knowledge of the Afriana part of th« rift Talley U 
mainly Us«l on the •tody uf specimen* brought hooi* by various traveller*, may U> 
taken to reflect unfavourably ou Mr. Joseph Thomson's two geological amps. Nothing 
ns further fhan my latenthm* The paragraph la which the paieagn norms, refer* 
to the objects in my Joining the expedition to which t was attached, nod the remark 
was iuteaded to ap]dy to the area which that expedition hoped to explore, and which 
seemed to offer tits greatest fseiliUvs for iletermlning Uw age iff the rift-valley. Foil 
rtfereaens to th» works of others ou tho geology of East Africa, in which line, at 
Mr. Thornwm take • leading place, am gif on in a pui*r whirh I liope to submit shortly 
to tho lleological Society. 1 Oi l rat. therefore, think ii neersrsry to repeat them here, 
f bcnhnnil. Tcf. Mitt., xxvit. p. 188. 
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Emin raiha Relief Expedition. followed mnch the same courae in 
Downier and .lulioary, 1888 - 80 . 

My own route ley to the south and west of any of those, as from the 
first we left the former routes well to the loft. We thus passed the 
south end of HobnelV “ Maruinuett llcrge," snd across the site of his 
** Angsts Bus," t« tlie vslloy between blsGojito Berg and the "Abordare 
Kette." It wit not till w« weie south of the latitude of Ndoro that 
we bout our step* more directly to the «a»t. 

Lwikipia consists in the main of a rut lava plateau, tho rocks of 
which ate of some antupiity j though the basalt sheets at the north 
end of the plateau ate younger than tho trachyte* and andesites that 
cower the largest proportion of tho snrfaoe. Tho whole plateau belongs 
to an area of internal drainage, n» the Nyiro and its numerous tribu¬ 
taries, tho G. N'arok, Iwschau, Nairutia, Xgstr Songoroi, Guo** 
Kangntan Xndo. ant finally Inst in the Lorian swamp fsee p. 28), 
while the rivets of tho western foothills enter the lakes of tho rift- 
valley. 



Fig 4.— Longonot looking west from the summit of the Col 

to the E. 


Loikipi* may be divided into four main di*triu<*—the western 
foothill*, the iiorthrro lava plain, tho Ndoro twain, and the SeUiiiia 
platiwn. which may Ite considered in this order, 

At the |K»»nt where most travellers drsoend into the rift-valley, the 
Kikuyu fan It-scarp is simiwt an unbroken cliff of 800 feet in height; at 
about 300 feet above thr floor there is a narrow terrace, hut this 
disappear* both to the south slid imrtlu On the other side of the 
(mngonot pa**, the platform rrapjiear* and *«oo becomes of considerable 
width. Thus at Naivasha the Kikuyu fault-scarp is replaced by two. 
The first forms a long low cliff of lava faring the west, with a vertical 
face usiully about 40 fret in height. Above this is tho great grazing 
land known as Kinnngop. I, therefore, for this cliff adopt the appro¬ 
priate name of the Kinaogop fault-scarp, which wa* given to it by Mr. 
E. Gnlgv, though ho of course called it an “escarpment." Qu the 
east side of Kinangop is tho more impwing fanlt-sesrp which forms the 
we»tern limit of Iwikipia, and is port of the groat •• l.nikipia fault-scarp.” 

The Kinaogop plateau extends to rbo north across tho valley of the 
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Mnlcwa (Mnrentut), and along that of the (lilgil nr Naltolou to the 
great grazing plain known tot Ran gain n liusi.* Hero tho two f»nlt- 
gearpB reunite, and there is bnt one main scarp from Koknpe and the 
mountains east of Elmetaita to tho north end of I^akeXosugutn (Hao- 
ningtoti). At this point, however, there appears a complex series of 
foothills and stop plateaux between the low scarps oast of Kjcmps and 
the great vertical cl iff-face of Doonyo Noleshu. 

Farther, again, to the north beyond llaringo another lino of olovation 
traverses tho rift-volley, and lias the effect of uniting the various 
f&ult-ecarps into the west face of the 1ms alt-capped plateau of Morongop. 

A* tho foothills cast of Xjemps ore topographically somewhat com¬ 
plex, and geolugiually of great interest, it may be advisable to examine 
them mure in detail. 

A short distance to the east-south-east of Xjetnpa Xilogo la the first 
outlier fnun tho foothills, which hum consists of a ridge running from 
uorth-nurth-east to sonth-eouth-west. It is split into three by soiuv 
faults of which the scarps face tho west, while a grass-covered slope 
leads down to a bay alluvium which runs from tlin Njomps plain south¬ 
ward into tho hill*. To tho Ninth the ridge rises and broadens so that 
it joins the main series of foothills. The name of this Ihrica-faulted 
ridge is Jjolbobo, and tho bay of alluvium which it forms is known as 
SunimniAD. The high hill to tho south end of the boy which connects 
Lolbolm and tho main series is known as Doonyo Xgnsngart. and lhn 
stream which flows down the hay Ware the some name. 

The main foothills in this district may be called alter Lorabwol; 
this ia a plain at the fool of thu steep fault-scarjwuf Nnlcslm and Doenyo 
lol Mwari, sud bounded on tho west by a aeries of ridges and rounded 
summits. Tl« entrance to tho district from the plain of Xjetnps lies at 
first along the gorge of o river, which wa* dry when we entered it. Thu* 
it followed to tho east-south-east fur almut a quarter of a mile, until it 
lends sharply to tho south just before its ccmn»- is broken by sotno (alls 
A -tiff climb up tho north wall of the gorge over some nodular altered 
andesites leads to a dry valley rising to tho mirth-north-east. Tin* 
rente then bends round the north foot of tho hill which forms the east 
-id<> of tha Talley, and then to th» south and sunth-south-east till it 
rc*r.hr« the opening of the Larabwal pass. A very steep sinuous garni- 


* Tlit nemet iptUioK nf this name is wj dnulittul. TLnmioa (up. rtl. p. toil, sail 
ladex, p. 301) cutis it Angola Has, whirl* be appears to interpret o* “ Treeless Plain." 
Mr BssvnstniB rolls it Angsts Hush, nr *• Ash-grey Plain.'* Dcnhsnll rails it K-uigalsn 
Wu*. smt wn tho latter wool muons “a cloud." s ter? probohlv oipUustkm (I'd 
Hill, Hit. rxrii. p. 1551). f always, howrtrr, heard it railed fUngstan Bmi, or “the 
plsee uf thu mast U. ccmpsir-d with ItangsUa Xdsri on tho other tide of 

Sittims. which m>so*“ ptuoe uf sheep." If this is tho tree etymology, then the osma is 
•tan to the Snahlll traders. thnagh tl is now adopted by Hit local nnlires. Barrs suit 
frra an the Marat respectively for “ipwti " sail “sheep” 
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track leads owr a seriesof lava crags to the summit at the height of 443H 
foct. From the summit and during the usoeut we obtained fino views 
of Baringo and the opposite hills of Kamusia. After crossing a second 
col the pass opens out to the fiopo for **district") Luralnrah Tbh 
is u fair level plain 10 milos long nnd 5 broad. It is sumo what oval 
in shape, tapering at either end to a gorge that at the upper end i« the 
channel of the (liueo el Narua; at the north end of larabwal •» a 
swamp, from which a river flows through a gorge toward Hariri go. 'I hu» 
may be Thomson'* Ouaso “Teen," which in its lower oonrso he culls tb«- 
Guaso Bali. 

The west side is fonneil of a steep scarp, which is divided by tbo 
gorge which Tuleki descended. The port to the north is called the 
Uocnyo Nolealni. and that to the south the Doenvo lol Mwari. On the 
weet aide there are a sories of hills somewhat irregularly distributed, 
and forming a striking contrast to tho straight cliff on the oppositu side. 
I-arabwal is not quito level, as same fault-ridges occur upon its floor and 
divide it into two; the western half is known as Njoro (or Lanjoro. i*. 
M spring ”) Iiarahwal, and tho eaateru is that of tho Guaso «1 Narua. 

The northern lava plateau has not yet been viaited by Europeans, 
though it h»* lieen crwwcd by Ferliagi of I’angani. lliihnel saw it 
dnring his return from hia excursion to tho Guaso Nyiro: • ho describes 
it ua an undulating, atrppc-like plateau, with a number of sleep but flat- 
topped hummock*. lhnd occasional view# of it from tho ilanuanott Bergs, 
while I was able to obtain a tatter hie* of it* geological structure fivmr 
its western outliers, such as Mourngop, north-osst of Buringo. It is 
limited to the north by the western bend of the gneiss ridgea of tiro 
Loroghi mountains and tho eastern tand of the rift-vallcy. 

Tho Ndoro Basin tnav also ta summarily dismissed. It Is u level 
plain of an approximate mean altitude of (1300 feet. It is bounded on 
the north by the great northern lava plain forming tho left hank of tho 
valley of tho Guosd Nnrok; ou the west and south-west it enda at tho foot 
of the mountains of Settima and Sahugu In IVrou (’the ilanunnott Berge of 
Von Hohmd), Its limits nn the east am Kenya, Ihwnyo lol Dcika. and the 
district of Gadormurtn. The country consists iu the main of level grassy 
steppes, with occasional cnuinal volcanic hummocks and lava crags. It 
is traversc-d by numerous rivers, of which tho chiof are Nyuri ur Nyiro, 
LAschau, Nairotia. and Narok, which all unite and flow eastward into 
Lori an swamp. Xomeroua papyrua swamps occur along acme of these, 
lire name Ndoro is used by the Masai for the highest southern end of 
this area, and is sometimes restricted to somo kraals at tbo west foot i>f 
Kenya; these had taeu abandoned a short time before my visit. This 
is thu highest part of the busiu. nnd forms the watershed between the 
Nynri and the Tiuin 
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The Sdtiuuu Plateau is a higher district than the Ndorn basin, ami 
its mean altitude is approximately <5700 feet. It occurs round the 
eastern foot of tho great volcanic pile of Settima, and separates this 
from tho Xdoro division of Laikipia. It occupies the site marked on Von 
Hohnol’s map as the Abordare Kette, the southern cud of which he calls 
Sot lima Kette. It is, however, certainly not to ho regarded as a 
mountain chain as it oonsisis of an undulating plateau iutoraected by 
numerous rivers, which crew it at right angles to the anppOMd mountain 
axis. The uuly peak-like elevations upon it aie an irregularly dis¬ 
tributed series of small volcanic bosses. 

The rivers that I crossed during my traverse of the district are the 
following, going from north-west to south-east:— 

1. The Guaso Xurok. or M Block river.” This is said to rise in u 
swamp called Kope Hope, and iu its upper comae it ix named by 
Thomson aud Von Kidtnol tho tiunso Ururi; the former writer give* 
it a prolonged extension to the south. Von Ilolinul, however, correctly 
cuts it abort. I crossed it nnar its head, hut it was only known to my 
guide and some neighbouring Wanderahho us tho G. Xurok. Tito name 
L'mri is probably u result of confusion with the Nyuri. Tho river 
where I crossed it varies from 10 to 80 feet iu width, aud from 1 to 2 
feet in depth. this funl was at tli« altitude of 04.10 feet. I could get 
no information about the ’'Thomson Pulls,' 1 and, judging from Mr 
Thomson's description of them, they must lie considerably lower down 
the river. 

2. Guu»j Luschsn. This was represented by two bronchos, which we 
crossed at the altitudes of 874D and 8710 feet. They flowed through 
narrow valleys in the lava plateau. Tho name was first reported by 
Hcdinel: it must be the same river as that which Thomson call* tho 
Kadede. 

#. Xgnre fkingoroi (Hobtitdh «nr X. Pea f Thomson). This rises in a 
swamp at the altitude of 8810 feet. We crossed this at its western end, 
and there found sontw small black specimens of TV/pAusa, which Prof. 
Jeffrey I ltd) has determined as an Egyptian species (T. bminU, At Ed .). 

4. The two brunches of the Gnaso Rangaiau Xdaro must unite 
with the last-mcntionnl stream before the fonl where Teleki and 
llohnel crossed it. an they do nut appear in ths lattwr's map. 

•V. Gnaso Nftirotia. llohnel indlrntes fourstroams uniting to form this 
river. On the Settima plateau it consUta ot two branches, each about 1H 
incites deep and 40 feet wide. They both flow through deep channels, 
that of the northern branch ha* formed in piece# a regular canon. 

8 . Guaso Rang* tan Xado. This also consists of two small streams, 
which we crowd at tl><- altitudo of 8780 feet near the Gnaso Nsirotm. 

7 . Guaso Xyuri. Of this six branches were crossed, the names of 
which are tin. Gnaso Natal Gwinio, tho Nguro Knrish. tho GttMO Nyiro 
(two branches'), ths Xgaro Moitian, and the Guaso liarakari. Whrre 
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l!<iLncl and Thomson anused it they are reduced to three. This river 
receives the drainage of the northern slope of the Kikuyu uplands. 

Tie HummoeLt on cisrf <U lAo hate vf tie Settinta 1'lal^au .— Scattered 
oror this section of Laikipia is a considerable number of small bosses of 
lava (basalts and andesites). They are generally low. ranging from 
less than 100 to 200 or 300 feet in height. A few occur at tbs base of 
the plateau on tho level steppes of the Ndoro basin, and these may lie 
included topographically, as they must be geologically, with the others. 
These hummocks are most numerous near thu upper Gitoso Nairn tin. 
The following are the names of the principal members of this series: 
Doonyo Metis. Lubtilo, Gethuri, Lasbo, and Narol Gwinia. 

Kr.xYA—On the east side uf the Lcikipiu plateau rises the greatest, 
and once, if not still, the highest of African mountains. It oww the 
name by which it is known in Europe to a mistake of its discoverer, who 
applied to it the word which his Wakauiba guides must have meant for 
the whole of the upland country from which tho mountain rises. Tim 
only name which Mr. .1. Ainsworth, the Superintendent of tbo Iliitiah 
East Africa Company’s station at Machakoe, has been able to obtain 
from thu northern AVskamba is Njalo, which they also use for Kilims 
Nj&ro; NjAro is probably only the Kikomba, and NjAro the Kiauahili 
form of the came word. The mountain, moreover, i» not in Ukaml&u, 
hut in Ckilriiyw, and the Kikuyu name fur it is Kiiinyuga; thia ought, 
therefore, to be adopted according to tho strict rule* of geographical 
nmncnclatm*. but, as Kenya is now so wi ll known in Europe, sn ex¬ 
ception may well be made in its faTonr. The ordinary spoiling is. 
however, very incorrect. as, according to it, the name should bo pro¬ 
nounced Ke-nl-a. 

Among other synonyms an- Mem. which ix used by tho /antilaris; 
Doonyo Ebor, or “White Mountain” (not “Black Mountain," as tho 
translator of Von Uobnel's ‘Discovery of Lakes llndolf and Stophunio’ 
iays in a footnote in vol. i. p. 384); or Doenyo Egcri. or “Spotted 
Mountain,” us it ia called by the Masai. 

Kenya covers a considerably larger area than Kilimu N'juro, but the 
latter is better known, owing to its proximity to the coast, and, in fact, 
it is occasionally seen from tho sea. Kenya is also much older than 
Kibo, the higher of the two peaks of Kilima NjAro, and corresponds to 
the sumo period in tho volcanic history of tho country as the old orodud 
oono of Mswcnzi. 

Kenya was first seen by a European in December, 1843. when Krapf 
saw it from Kutui in TTkambani.* It lias been subsequently seen by 
Europeans on the way to TTgniulu, and by Thomson and Poters, who 
passed near its west foot on tboir march across Laikipia. It bad. twice 
been previously visited by exploring expeditions, bnt the only European 
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who Liiil ascended above the forest wane was ‘.’aunt Teloki, in It'S 1 .*. os 
Lhr. member* of the British East Africa Company’s expedition had b» 
turn l*ack at the height of 87fK) feet.* 

Tlio mountain may be conveniently divided into tliTeo parts: (t) the 
farcet tone, with a long and vory gentle gradient, ooverud by dnnso 
jungle anil forest; (2) the zone of Alpine pasturage* in which the elope* 
are steeper, rock ex|KMur*s and crag* numerous, and which is cut np by 
deep valleys into a complex aerie* of ridges; and (8) the central ooro. 

The forett rons in characterized by iU gentle gradient, and by tha 
denseness or it» forest and jungle, in which tlio moat striking feature 
is the thick belt of huge bamboo*. On the west side this zone 
extend* down to the Leikipiu plateau, into which it [i»ma somewhat 
abruptly at the height of about 7300 feet. .Vs this i* llm lino of tlio 
east and west watershed across Luikipin separating tlio basma of tlio 
Tana and the Gunao Nyiro, the forest zone does not descend so low as 
no other parts of the mimutnin. From the steppes at Xdoro the forests 
.Hi, I*- »ee>i to descend both to north and south; as the eastern face ot 
the mountain risus from a lower level, it is probable that they are also 
lower on this side. 

The ascent through the forests Is very trying. Tho trailing plants 
tiist cross from the summits of llm lolly junipers and -fWocarjou, and 
the brsnrhiug of the bamboos* combine to form a e>auopy that makes it 
below dark and damp. At every blow of the mattocks with which wo 
cut our wrv through tho jungle, tho sodden luunboo* poured shower- 
baths upon us, while <ntr feet and leg* wore kept wot ami culil by tlio 
dense undergrowth of nhrube, fern*, and S^laijinclln, and the swamps 
and pools through which we 1ml to wado. Tho throe day*’ work in 
this arms told heavily upon the nwti. Owing to the cold and tho mist 
we could not start taforo eight o'clock, nud ovary hour we luul to light 
firrs to warm the porters, as tlioy would otherwise have been too oold 
and numbed to proceed. On the morning uf tho fourth day wo emerged, 
to our intense relief, into the sunshine uf the high Alpine pasturages. 

Tho Alpine mm* is fairly well defined below at the level of 10,200 
feet; but its upper boundary is ls*a definite, as in damp sheltered 
▼allays tho pasturages run s good distant" ulmv« tho normal height of 
15,000 fast. Tho slopes hunr are much sleeper than In the forest*. 
Hock exposures are numerous in the form uf crag* and pillars uf 
agglomerate upuu the rid gee, and a# btsso on the face of iwworu 
■lopeo. Ordinary trees are absent except for a few on the edge of the 
forests, and the ooljr ohm present are a new arl>ore*ccnt groundsel 
alii ml to the extraordinary .S'-'ueriti Jokmimi, nnd some woudy giant 
lobelias i Ttlekii and Lobtlia ijtryvriana); these, however, ere 
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abundant. and supply sufficient firewood. Thin part of tho mountain 
j« cut up by nnmerous deep valley*, the walls of which give abnniiant 
evidence of former giucial nation. The Alpine xono may be divided 
into two snbzones, which are woll characterized by the difference in 
the Hot* (see jxut, p. «W); the Iowot ono consists mainly of a sharp 
wull of rock some 70b feet in height, which, from tlio plains below, I 
had mistaken for the walla of a crater, but which really is the alope of 
the ieefall of tho great sheet glacier that once covered the mountain. 
Thn upper snbzono is that of the deep vnlleys, the ridges between which 
arc often the beginning of the crests that puss up into the or»t« of tho 
dual peak. It is in these valleys that the arborescent Ser.ew trnirnt* 
is abundant, in some places forming regular groves. Hero also lives a 
small rodent, which my colleague, 31 r. Oldfield Thomas, hns idraitifiml 
as Olomijt irroralui. while I picked up a skull of Ibjraji, aud noticed the 
fuotprintit of elephants, proliably ohuut two months old. 

According to Count Tulcki, the walls of tho original crater are still 
preserved. Lient von Ihilmei. on his authority, tells ns* that the 
crater is from 4 to 4t kilometres in diameter, that it is circular, and 
from 200 to *00 metres deep, and fiually that it ia foil of snow and ion. 
ir such were tho ease, tho outer slope of the crater ought to lie in this 
upper Alpine rone. The ridges between the valleys are formed in 
the nmitt of volcanic ejootamenta, such as ssh and agglomerates with 
mirorrmis intrust v< drkre. It is obvious, therefore, that this is the 
site of the old crater wall, but it it now so eroded that no traco of tho 
actual rim remains. 

Tiit fVsIw/ fWc.—The final peak of Kenya oonsista of five or more 
steep pyramids which rise from thn mow-tic Ids uml glaciers at their 
base. Teleki states tvun llohnnl, <ip. mV. i that the jH-ok is one of the 
prejectious on the wall of the crateT, but its geological structure forbids 
this hypothesis. It is really, as Mr. Joseph Thomson f recognized by a 
distant view, tb*> central core of a very damn!ml old volcano. 

Thn five pyramids that may Ur seen on tho south and weal sidos 
are ns follows: (I) and (2) tho double central peak; (3) * sharp peak on 
the western an!to, the height of whioh is about 17,500 feet, and which 
1 propone tn name Point Piggott. after the Acting Administrator of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company; (4) and (A), an the south side, are 
two aiguille-liko peaks, separating the Lewis and tho Tyndall glaciers, 
above whioh they tower with hare cliffs of excessive steepness. 

As ia usual with the ceres of old volcanoes, tho whole of the central 
peak is extremely rugged and difficult, and presents on nil sides a 

* Von OShuot, • Om^rnflilBcIi-li»ilro^r»jihl*cb« Skixxe das Frtseloiuif .grilles 
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forbidding army of bare predpioo* and *loj»ta. which uv luually at *00 
ki-'b an ancle for much iu»w to n*t np<»n them. 

In attempting a brief skotcb of the main feature* of tho mountain, 
it may to convenient to treat the subject under tlm following division*: 
(l) tb* ridge*; (2) the valley*and river*; (3) the lake*; O) the glaciers ; 

und (5) tb* former extension of the glaciers. 

Thr Kitty* Lave in ttm main a radial direction from thr central core, 
bat especially in the upper Alpine rone tbeii arrangement la somewhat 

' ‘’“inriie first plaos, to take those of the central peak. I only .aw four 
of the main ardte* suflleiently closely to be able to say anything almnt 
them One of the largest runs off to Lhooast-eouth-vast, and >s continued 
os tin. north wall of Urn Holder valley. It rises fairly stooply from th» 
enrv. or thr vallev at the east end. and then run* for a conple of miles 
with only a alight rire.but with many rough crag* and aiguilles upon 
it* erret*; then, banding more to tbe cast, it passes abruptly into the 
.■o1t.ru artte. The southern arete is at first sight tbe most promising 
from a mountaineering point of view, for though there are numerous 
cliffs along it. there seems more hope of turning these. It crosaea tbo 
upi*r end of the «i6v* field of tbo Lewis glacier, and a sera* or hot plates 
firing through it, show that lb., ridge is not there very doeply buried; 
the Steep eastern faM U here corniced. South of tbo glaoicr there is a 
small col 1«,000 fret in height, beyond which a branch of the crest runs off 
to tho south-east as llm south wall of tho Mobley valley, while the main 
ri.lge rise* to tbe south to the twin Lowi* peaks. At the southern of these 
it divides, and a branch runs to tbo north-west to the north Teleki 
]«»k. This Utter U one «r two p«*ke on tho crest which I have named 
the Teleki ridge, a* it overliauga the end of a valloy, which, for reasons 
sabeoqnentlv etaled, I propose to name after this explorer. 

The next main arfte is tbe south-western, and it is really double. It 
is .•xceaaivslv steep and broken, while tbo snow-fields on either side 
oreaa it at intervals. This atflte sinks below the most northern of tbo 
three main glaciers; the doubt.- ridge that forma ilia north wall of tho 
upper part of the Teleki valley may represent it* western continuation. 

The west orilt is not so strep a* tho last; it is broken hr the great 
Point Piggott. and a aerie* of vertical cliffs. 

The ridges that travense tho upper Alpino none in tins pan of tho 
mountain often appear to b. quite independent of the higher arnica. A 
oonsidereblo ntimber radiate Irom Mount Midmol, tho principal socoudarv 
peak not bafamging to the cealiul group. Ono i°°« 40 lho ea8t <o join 
the Teleki ridge; another to llm north cast forma tho west wall of thn 
cirque in which nestle* the upper tarn of tlm Teleki Talley; one to tho 
west-north- west with the -I’banolite crags" is the south wall of 
the Teleki valley, another to the west-south-west forms tho south wall 
of the Ildhuel valley; and a fifth goes to the south, but, after sending off 
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several branches tn the couth and south-east, bonds round to tho couth' 
west ah the left vail of the upper valley of tho (iiimo Main. 

To tho north of the Teleki valley then* are four main ridges, all of 
which trend to th« west-north-west; the southernmost of thu fonr is 
forked at its npper end. and encloses a snow-filled hollow. From the 
eastern extremity of thi* ridge a short on* branches to tho north-north¬ 
west; thin compels the stream that runs from the northern of the two 
tarns npou the col below Point 1‘iggort to make a long detour to tho 
north, before it is able to enter ouc of the west-north-west valleys. The 
valley through which it then flows I am glad to nntnn after Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, whose keenness and topographical insight 1 have ofton had 
occasion to admire. 

Tkit Vitllry*. —Tho two main valleys in the south and west aides of 
Kenya arc thoso which striko from the foot of the central peak to the 
soiitb-eaat and south-west respectively. The former is the broader and 
longer, and stretches from the Imse of the peek at tho angle bet worn the 
east and sooth nrctee in a great bow curve to tho aoutk-cast. As this is 
probably the valley that would have been struck by the Kenya expedition 
of the British i,is t Africa Company, 1 propoee to name it the liobloy 
valley after tho geologist and cartographer with that party. It la 
Imumlcd to the north and cast by the east ortte, and by a long crag and 
aiguille-covered ridge that continues thia to the »i*uth-c<>«t. The other 
side consists of the aonth arete, which face* tho east with a cliff of great 
height, which la in places fringed by* an ice cornice formed of auow swept 
up by the wind from tho glacier on tha weal slope of the art to. To the 
aonth of tho col above the Lewi* glacier the crest di video into two ridge*, 
one of which lands lo the oast and incltulH) a peak of about L',600 feet 
in height before it is lost to view aa it curve* murid Udiind the sky-line 
of the left aide of the valley. The west side of the Iioblev valley is so 
steep Dial wry liUlo snow rests upon it; the stream in the valley 
roceirr* its main eupply from thu more gradual eastern slope, the upper 
part of which Iteara a good deal of annw. 

'The principal valley on the west aide ef Kenya is that by which 
Count Toleki ascended, and in which he reached his highest point 1 
therefore propose to name, it the Taleki valley, and to apply the some 
name to tike ridge at iU bead and thi lakra upon its floor. The valley 
receive* the drainage of the three main glacier*. It is tho largest of 
the streams, and ia entitled to he regarded aa the head stream of the 
tiuaso el Nairobi, and therefore as the actual source of the Tana. The 
main course of the v»Upv runs east and west; but it curves gently 
northward at it* lower end, while it is bent sharply in the same direc¬ 
tion by the Tcdcki ridge at tbo upper end. A branch from the aouth- 
«**t here join* it, and iu thia i* tho larger Upper Teloki tarn. Thla 
arm of the valley drama the hollow between Mount Huhnr.l and the 
Teleki rid gw. Hie gradient iu the branch or the valley that here cornea 
No. V,—NortuBca, 18^4.] * 2 > 
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from tbo north hi much steop-r, and the stream fall* «• a noisy torrent 
ovor the crag* that formed nn ioefull in the glacier that tmeo fiowod 
down tho -ralley. A hove the old iccfall the valley fork* agaiu, one 
branch continuing northward to tho two northern glacier*, and the 
other bending eastward to tho snout of tho Lewis glacier. 

South of the Teleki valley is a parallel valley, which, with tho 
mountain and lako at its head, I bog to name after Lient. Ludwig von 
llflhne], Count Tolokis aide colleague, whose map* are umong tho finest 
in the literature of East African geography. The valley begin* n» a 
cirque out in tho layers of lava and ash of Mount flnhnol. It descends 
rapidly as a deep narrow Talley through the agglomerates and vnleanio 
ejectameuta of this part of the mountain. It emerges nt tho foot of tho 
gmal icefiill cliffs, and subsequently no doubt joins the tiqaso el Nairobi 
in the upper forest zone. The most interesting side valley from this 
U tlrnt which join* it from the north, just opposite tho agglomerate 
crags, under the shelter of which one of my camps wus pitched. From 
the oh&ruotor of the rock at its head, 1 hure called this tho i’honolito 
Qwt*. 

South of tho ll-.hnr 1 valley there is another, which rises due south 
of Mount lK-hnel, and, s»xm bending to tho west, receives a branch pro¬ 
duced bv tin forking of tho ridge that starts from tho south end »f 
Mount liuhneL, to form tho south side of the ll-buol valley. This sido 
•valla}-is occupied by an extensive swamp, tho waters from which join 
the main stream, and they together give rise to tho tiuoao M-iiri. 

North of tho Teleki valley, there are at least three other valleys. 
Th* first couimisnoes at tho eol with the two Urn*, ami flows waftt- 
tmrth-wrai. ultimately bending more to the uoTtliwanl, till it emerge* 
nt tlq. foot of tln> ioafall. Tho stream which discharges through it 
apparently bond* south, and join* the l*uaao NoirobL The next valley, 
•which I have named after Mr. Joseph Thomson, is important, as I believe 
it doe* not belong to the Taiui watershed. It descend* at first to the 
north-berth-west for about lialf a miio, and then turn* west-north-west. 
This stream jiroliably flows north into the (iusao Xyiro. 

Tkr l.ftkrt .—Count Teleki has recorded the existence of erne lake on 
Kenya, bat I was prepared to find ucuiiaidorahl* uumls r when I saw how 
extensively the mountein had been glaciated. They occur in hollows and 
rook basins in tlw agglomerates ami ashrs, and are, doubtless, mainly 
fed by springs in tbair kmls. They act m wawrvoira, atul from them 
rise many of the streams that drain the west and south alopu of the 
mountain. The largest lake is that which 1 propose to name after 
Linnt. von llohnel. It is *itnateil in * fine cirque in the cliffs of Mount 
llnhnel. Tbo lako is abmt yards long and 40»» wi-lu, tho greater 
length facing north atul sontli. and is situated at au altitude of Id.yfio 
feet, It ia fairly oval in shape, but the east side is irregular, owing to 
the ingrowth of alluvium. It it uo doubt glacial in origin, as it is in a 
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rock basin, which is deepest at its upper am), anil is supported on thn 
west by a rock barrier, which is extensively moulonnev, and boars 
nuroerous largo erratics. It receives the drainage of fivo feeblo brook*, 
and discharges its surplus waters by a stream which issues from its 
north end, aud flow* by tliu Hbhnul valley into iho Ouaso Nairobi. 

In the Toleki valley to tho north of this, there are two more lakelets, 
the lower of which was that seen hv Count Toleki; it is a small lam on 
thn floor of tho valley above the uppermost of tho three muntinee that 
project halfway across it. The upper and larger of tho two Teloki 
tarns occurs in a lironoh from this valley at the north foot of Mount 
llohnal and below the stoop talus-strewn alupoof thoTuIeki ridge. The 
latter tarn is circular, and the former aoiuuwhat pear-shaped. Doth l»a to 
outlets to tho stream which flows down tho valley from the glacier*. 

Two mors tarns occur «u thu summit of the «d that leads (rum lie 
upper Tcleki to tho Thomaou valley. They occupy reck baains. and one 
drains to each of tho two Talleys mentioned. They are not connected, 
as a so-idoaaiir rhlgo bearing erratics occurs between thorn. Roth lukolnts 
are irregular in sha|tc, and the three glaciated bosses *>f rock rise above 
tho surface of the northern tarn. 

Tho Hohlov valley hsa aim* two small lakes which lie in the uvaitt 
course of the stream. I liaro pleasure in naming them the Itinl-Thompaon 
tarns, after the caravan leader and interpreter iu tho Dritiah Last Africa 
Company's expedition. 

71c tilnrit tv, —It has long been known that the summit of Kenya 
was covered with a certain amount of snow, but owing to tho steepuesx 
of thn peak this seemed to bo Tory- limited in amount, for the description* 
of those traveller* who had soon the mountain in thn d is tan on showed 
that the Masai name of Doonvo Kguro (“the Spotted Mountain") was 
very appropriate. There appeared to be nothing on tho mountain com¬ 
putable to tho great tup of snow and ice that covors the summit and tills 
up the crater of Kibo, thn highest peak of Kilims Njaro: Count Toleki. 
moreover, down boil the anew as occurring only in the crater. 

t 'no of tho mnin objects of my visit to tho moan tain was to determine 
whether there were any true glaciers with moraines and crcvusso* upon 
tho mountain, and especially if there were any ovidenoe of their formet 
greater extension. 

The glaciers which 1 saw are all grouped on the aouth-Wcst side of 
tho central core. There are three principal glaciers of tbv ordinary 
type; for thn largest of tlrnso I propose tire uamo of the Lewis glacier as 
• slight tribute of respect to thu memory of the lato I’rafeaor i nrvell 
Lewis, whoso nntimely death stopped n work that has had a considerable, 
and which seems destined to have an oven greater, inflnencs upon thn 
study of funner glaciation*. The glacier rises from a nsrt fluid which 
occupies the area between thu hare of the larger pyramid and thu edge 
Of the south unite, aud Alia up eotno hollows near the summit of the crest. 
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The nf'Vv field ha* a fairly gentle slope down to • small tcefall, whore 
tho glacier l» very much broken up by a series of tuiovr-covered crevasse*, 
through the ga)* of which there appear* the exquisite crevasse blue. 
Below this, the glacier narrow* and end* oil with a rotten anuut at the 
height of 13,500 feet. 

On the right bank, the glacier flows close Udow the base of the 
vertical cliff* of the two aiguille* ; its left hank U formed iu the main 
by a line of looee lateral moraine. The annnt »* surrounded by a act 
of arvrral tenuinnl moraine*, the last of which has Issen broken through 
by the reudvanco of the glacier, The surface i* remarkably free from 
Jil/rit, but the height and composition of the leA lateral moraine shows 
that this has not always been tint cose. 

To the north of the Lewi* glacier occur* another, the base only of 
which did I succeed in visiting. This glacier i* •mailer than the other, 
hnt much steeper. It occurs in the hollow between the two aiguilles 
and the south-west arete. The hulk of il» material is apparently 
derived from falls from the corrie and hanging glaciers upon the face 
of the peak, and from a Urge couloir that run* up to the south unite. 
T propone for this the name of the Tyndal glacier, after the man to 
whom is duo most of nnr knowledge of glacial physics. 

The third main glacier drains a n(5ve field to the north of tho south- 
west antte. and extending thenoo along thn base of the west ariite and 
tbo south face of Point i'iggott. It extends down to the level of 15,800 
feel. Its lower right honk is formed by a lateral moraine; thn lnvel 
of the ice on thu left side is raised by falls of ice from the two oorrie 
glacier* which ding to the cliffs above. I propose to name these tho 
Heim and the Ford glaciers aftor tho two Swiss geologists who have 
added so much to our knowledge of tbo structure and variations of tho 
Alpino glaciers. The Ileim glacier is tho larger, aud is to the south of 
the other; its lower end consists of a vert teal face of ice about 1(00 feet 
in height. Ice avalanches from this fall on to the glacier beneath with 
a crash that echoes ami re-echoes along the valley. I propose to name 
this the Darwin glacier, as a reminder that fur tho first precise descrip¬ 
tion of a glacial valley in England we are indebted to tbo late (.'hades 
Darwin. 

At present the south-western glaciers of Kenya do not descend below 
Ibo level of 15,300 feet, while the snow-line, if I may be allowed fo uao 
Ibis objectionable expression, may bo taken at about 10,000 feet, litis, 
however,is even more variable on Kenya titan usual, os under a vertical 
sun il is fully ox posed to intense heat, and as the gradients in tbo 
central core are excessively steep. 

The Former filaeiation .—One of lh* main objects of my visit to 
Kenya was to determine whether at any former period the glaciation 
had been more extensive than at prerent. That this ha* been the case 
there is abundant evidence to prove. How far tho glaciation extended, 
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it may be impossible to determine, for the lower limit* are now hidden 
by til” jangle of tint foreet zone. 

Immediately we emerged from tlio forests, wo ctuno upon a moraine, 
which belongs to a lino of terminal moraines which runs all round the 
mountain at the hose of the cllfls of tho old ice fall, and forms the 
lower part of the pasturage* of tlio Alpine /.one. Some distaucc. how¬ 
ever, below this, in tho forest nine, there era some huge ice-worn erratics, 
and tho shape of the ground thereabouts suggests that this is a further 
set of murointi*, and not a more marginal fringe. 

In the liighnr parts of the Alpine rone tho evidence of the former 
glaciation is remarkably distinct, and perched blocks, strite, roefa 
mnuhmn+ei. ice-worn take basins. and numerous moraines demonstrate 
tho former extension of tho glaciation. Tho evidence will be sulise- 
•picntly given elsewhere.* It has, however, been advisable to refer to it 
here, owing to the bearing of the subject on the former distribution of 
tho high Alpiuo flora, which is considered in Section XL of the present 
paper. 

SrrriHA.—On the west side of the plateau of Lnikipin rbus another 
great volcanic maw, the nature of which Uni, I think, U-ou tuiauudm- 
stood by those who have previously oeeii it. It was first discovered by 
Mr. Joseph Thomson in lt&3, ficuu the rim of the crater of lamgomil; 
ho saw it frequently during the march up the Naivosha-ltoriugo 
vnlley, and passed round tls northern edge on his way to the plateau 
of Laikipia. He therefor# marked it in his map as a mountain range, 
more than «K> milos in length, and proposed to call it the A herd are 
mountains, f Fie represents it as formod of throe main (teaks; that to 
the north he cnllod Sattimn, that on the sonth, Itoonyo Kinangop, and 
that in the centre, fisbvgv la I’orou. To the west of these he placed a 
fourth peak or »pnr, Doenyo (toyito, separated from tho main chain by 
a valley and river, which bu marks us the head stream of the ilnaso 
Xarok, tinder tlie name of the river Urtiri. 

Ilohnol, who visited tho mountains five years lator, extended 
Thomson's ides, though he used tho name* very differently, llo cut 
short Thomson’s Cruri. and seems to h*To untertained serious doubt* 
as to tho run of fifteen miles to which lm reduced it, as he only dots it* 
course. Ho. however, very clearly expresses tho view of tho double 
mountain chain, showing to the coat a long line of hills to which he 
gives n<> altitudes, and the whole of which he call* the •* Aberdaro 
Kette," or Sottimn Kette. To tho west of these he plooes two mountains 
which ha call* “Gojito Berg " and “Kinangop lkirg;** he estimates 
their height at 4000 metres. These are separated from tho trettima 

• Sre “Ttn* flUclal Geology of Mount Knaja,” tfuart Jmr.OrrJ , Tvl I. part I 
November. IStM 

t Thomson, * Matsiland,' 1857, [> 307. 
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Kot i© by a Jeep but dry vallov; through the pass betwuon tbo two 
mountains, fiojito and Kinangop, Mr. Ravonstein murks the course of 
Ferliayi of Pringani'a route from Knivaaha to Xdoro. 

I was led to visit those mountains in the expectation that if their 
topographical structure were us descriUid in the maps or FTiihue] and 
Thomson, the centre would be found to consist of a nucleus of gmiaa*. 
forming what is known to geologists by Snow's term M hurst." 1 there¬ 
for© struck due south from a wrap on the upper < itiaau Narok toward th© 
main mass oi the mountain, until 1 clearly saw that a continuation of 
this course- would bring me round orn to tho grazing land of Kinaugop 
overhanging Xaivasha. 

Aa I hud no desire to renew my acquaintance with tho Masai of this 
•iistriut, and having gun© vuficiantly (hr to show that there was no 
mountain range loft unnoticed to my west, and tliat the mottnUin to the 
south was tho aatuo that I Juid setu from the rift-vnllcy, tho rout© wn» 
boot alightly to tho coat. It was now clear that the great macs to the 
•oath of mu was Thomson's Aberdare drain, and Ilulmd’s Kinangop and 
Gojito Bcrgo, ami I therefore began the search for tho Aberdare chuin 
or Settima Kvttc of the latter author. 

Tit© structure of the country is mi different to that which 1 had 
Anticipated, that it was some time before I could determine my position 
on the maps. To tho ninth and west was a hug© volcanic pile with a 
very gradual alope, leading np to extremely jagged rock* at tho summit. 
Thee* dnnbtles* represent the central core of an extinct volcano. Them 



Fig. 5.—Settima from the East: seen from the steppes 
N of the Guaso Nairotia and N. of Cp. 73. 


was, probably, a double ecnlro of ernption, but the pass between the 
two is hut alightly lower than the main peak, and is not used, Fnrhavi 
of Pangoni's route lav ucnee the plain of Uangatau Ndari (•• tho place ” 
or “gnuing pluin of sheep,”) which is really to thn north of the Uuaao 
Nairotia, instead of to the south iu raprvKutcd on onr maps; hence it 
poser* round the W of th© north slop© of the mountain and over tbo 
greasy stoppea of th© Hangatan Bnai to tho valley of thn Mnrentat, and 
along this to tho Xaivaaha valley. A party of W‘under obbo, whom 1 unit 
in the woods hero, were very emphatic that them is no other river 
between th© <5. Nairotia and the Mnrentat. 

I wa» able to get tin- name of the volcanic pile from Masai, Wakduvi. 
Wundirobbo. nn-1 W’akikovti. and they all agreed that it was Sotliran. 
The Wakiknyn hare two names for the two centre© of eruption, and call 
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tho mint barn one Kisuri. I oould got no recognition of the name 
D. (loyito, hut it may be in w«4? among some of the Mueai in the rift- 
valley, a« my opportunities of talking with them were bnt limited. All 
four tribes inaUud that Kinangop wiuj never used for a mountain. “ It 
ia a t.iopo or Rangotan," * they exclaimed, ” and no: a Doonyo.” 

I there fore gradually reoogninod that Hulimd’a tiojito and Kinangop 
ure part of tho aame volcanic man*, and that thia ia the true Soltiuia. It 



Thomson. Von Hohncl. Gregory. 





followed. therefore, that Tltouiaou's Unirit ia the same aa tho I inane 
Xyiro, and not the upper continuation of the G. Narok. In regard 
tu the tminea of his four mountain*. Kiuangop ia certainly the posture 
land between the wwolern foot of Settiuia and the rock wail whirl) run* 
along the meridional rift, a little to »he eaat of Nnivaoha. Of Subtigo la 
I’orcni 1 could get lew definite information. Snlmg© tnrana « foreat- 
oovered hill, and it would appropriate tr» any part of the eastern or 

• Oop>, a leant district; Itancnian. a granny plain. 

t litem t’mti i* awtely a «aL-rf»!l, whirl) u tliv meaning of the word. 
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northern elope; lint it is almost certainly the name of the wooded hills 
to the north of the route from Lnikipiu to ihmgatun ltnsi. which Hohttol 
has culled the Marmaiiett Rerge. Kurhagi reported it * us beiug nine 
hours north of Settima, which is the right position. if this view lie correct. 
Doenyo (Jojito may be only u west spur, unless, as seems most preliable, 
it was based only on an end view of Settima itself. Hohnol certainly 
marks no mountains west of the main mass. 

The next point to bo considered is, wh»t piano is to bo given to 
TJfihneTa Alierdare Kette and Settima Kette, which ho places twelve miles 
to tho oast of Thomson’s Abonlaro rango. All that occurs there is u 
tlat grass-covered plateau, (5700 feet above thn level of the central plain 
of Leikipla. The plateau is intoreeotod by a scries of docp ravinuo. 
whioh have in places a canon structure, and it bears upon its surface a 
miml.it of liosalt hammocks, which uro either the denuded remnants of 
a lava sheet, or, as l» more probable, a uuinbcr of small volcanic cones. 
They are vorr irregular in arrangement, and most of them are separated 
from Settima hv the upper waters of the G. Laschuu and tlioG. Nuirotiu. 
Tho cones are very email and unimportant, and liavo notn of tho 
charnctcmtics of a mountain range. The plateau on which thov occur 
is that division of Laikipia which 1 have called the Settima plntiau 

(p. 20). 

It is dear, therefore, that the name Abet dare tnouutaitis must lie 
used cither as a synonym for Settima. or else abandoned. As the name 
lrn* originated in a mistaken view as to the structure or the country, 
and tm* boon applied by Von Tlohnol in a totally different aonao to that 
in whioh Thomson usml it, and as neither Settima itself nor tlio basalt 
knoll* on the Settima plateau can bo spoken of aa a uiuuntaiu range, the 
latter course seems advisable. 

The adoption of the nattm Settima fur tho volcanic mass, which is 
piled up near tho western edge of tho Laikipia plateau, moreover, helps 
one to realixc Us oorrespmdctioe to Kenya on the eastern side of the same 
district 

(To be rootiuur</.) 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN BOUNDARY IN EAST EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA. PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH COMMISSION. 1892. 

By Consul C. S. SMITH 

A. jouusrr to Kilimanjaro ami hock gives little opportunity for the 
relation of novelties. The monritaiu and its inhabitants, animate und 
inanimate, liavo boon well described.^ and from n geographical point of 

* UcahanU, toe. cfl. f Ilia 

t A full UUUosnipby of ltd* suhjwt l* girrii in Dr. Meyer'* • Arrow East 1 U.. 
OUcistm.’ 
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view little* remained except to accurately map the district. The con¬ 
struction of an accurate map wm one of the chief aims of the Commis¬ 
sion, and m regards the bolder features I trust that it has lwen attained. 
Aa regards the minor features, it must be understood that time did nut 
allow ns to closely examine every part, and that, therefore, much that 
has been mapped depends on a distant view. Which parts are likely 
to have lawn clearly seen nioy be deduood from the following account 
of our doings. 

Inuring February and March. 1892, at first without skillod assistance, 
and later with the help of Mr. limiui Sluuif. Klum Bahadur, of the 
Indian Survey, I examined the mouth of the L'mbft river. Jungle and 
mangrove swamp combined to make this work difficult and unpleasant. 
In July, after tho rains, I mode a fresh beginning. This time 1 was 
accompanied by Liout. 6- E. Smith, mg., as well us by Mr. Imam Sharif. 
The good services of these two stand on official record, but I am glad 
of this opportunity to mention them publicly. It may bo of interest 
to record the duties of each member of the expedition. The observa¬ 
tions, astronomical orul terrestrial, were, generally speaking, taken 
and worked out by myself. 1 also computed tlus triangulatiou, and 
prescribed far tho sick. 1 supervised the making a small collec¬ 
tion of plants for Kew, and of course conducted the communications 
with Dr. Peters, my German colleague. Lieut. G. E. Smith, beoidos 
assisting with the observations, took at every station panoramic * out 
lines, upon which were inserted the true azimuths and vertical angles 
us soon aa ascertained. These sketches were tuoat valuable, lie alto 
kept the accounts of the expedition. Mr. Imam Sharif t undertook, a* 
a rule, tho plane tabling, a duty which he carried out very efficiently, 
and, besides, sometimes assisted with the observations. We were escorted 
by twenty Zanzibar soldiers, who. with their officer, had been lmit ly 
H.H. the Saltan of Zanzibar. Our caravan varied in number from 
about ninety to a hundred and twenty porter*. Of these, only the 
bead men were armed. The porters, who were young men enlisted st 
haphazard in Zanzibar, gave u little trouble at first. But Boat (.'cast 
natives are easily disciplined if rightly managed, and when they once 
understood my ways, there was little ground for complaint. Their 
cheerfulness and ready obedience under hard fare and hard work is 
admirable. After five months we cum*' back in our full numbers 
with the exception of one porter, who died when on detached service, 
and of two porter* whom we left sick in good hands at Tuvoto. 

* The book of panoramas, v<£othor with iho oilier work-books used by Uui expodl- 
ttos an* sub na; lh» Held srslious fruu whirl* the imp* w«t*> pfr|>an>d, are at the 
Intelligence Department. 

* During Die Interval Mr imam Sharif hint performed tho valaable .rr*ms of 
•nnrryjog *i|na ■ large sale the town of Zanzibar, anil tbU is spile of its being tlm 
mtoy rowil He baa luWiiurntiy accompanied Mr. (teat to Arabia. 
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On beginning work in July, our iir»» cure w»* to natron run ically 
measure the length of tbo base. Jombo-Kilulu. This done, we pAi-.--:-! 
up the Uml* valley for about 40 miles, ami then mad" for Mlaln in tho 
rtumlsni monntains. The river Umba for the lost 16 miles of iU 
nonna flown in a channel about 60 fret wide, cot deeply into the alluvial 
soil. Any rainfall in the Won of tho t'mha make* thn lower part of the 
river overflow all its neighbourhood, a circumstance which the native* 
well know how to nse. They retain the flood water on their field* by 
means of dams imulu of earth and weeds. Wo saw sugar-canes of an 
unusual size, also good crufts of rice and tobucro, 

Tho town of Yunga is the principal plucu in tlie Umba district. 
It is a walled town, with, perhap*, t'.lX) houses. The town ia on a crook, 
which can only be entered near high water even by dhows or boats. 
It stands on a bank, and ia thus raised a few inches ahovo tho surround- 
iug ground, which ia mostly covered with mangrove*, and flooded at 
spring-tides or in limo of rain. Tho principal commodity exported 
from ihe town appears to bo wooden roftors. of which any quantity may 
bo out in the mangrove swamps. Tho Imperial Itritish East Africa 
Company is represented in thiB district by Mr. T. T. Gilkison, a gentle¬ 
man of whose ready assistance whilst I was in his neighbourhood I 
would make grateful mention. 

Concerning tho DigO people, who inhabit the Umba district, I have 
little to add to the coconut published in vul. ii. of tho Supplementary 
Papers. Two of thoir village*. Cholc and Kuhn, which I visited in 
1886, have been destroyed iu wars between t wo Motions of the tribe, 
and certain villages near Join bo ltavn been lately destroy oil by a 
punitive expedition sent by tiro Imperial British East Africa Company. 
Tho Digit villages, except those close to Van go, are, generally speaking, 
bnill. in spoctit clmt ed in the thick jungle with but one approach, which 
is through a narrow path provided with strong low doors, only to lie 
passed in a stooping attitude. Tho dangers to ha guarded against are 
attacks From neighbour* and from raiding Mnoti. who still occasionally 
conic to the coast to try aud steal gusts. The Wadigo have now no 
cattle. All have been taken by pestilence or foray*. The Tillage 
farthest from the coast is L'hnini, Therm was formerly a village near 
Mwa Kijembo, where Mburuk-hlu-Kuahid established himself when at 
war with Seyyid IWghash. It was, however, abandoned, and now 
nothing can he seen of thn settlement. 

Thtt country near lire Umba is capable of receiving a population 
twenty times as numerous as at present; and I do not dunbt that it 
would soon fill uji if order were assured. It Is difficult, however, to 
see how flint can lie unless the power of thn Masai is thoroughly broken. 
Thn coast jnngln belt extends about as far Inland us Mwa Kijetnbe. 
Tho district. troyond, although believed to bo capable of rich yields, 
looks at present forbidding enough. The country is overgrown with 
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nimna and eupliurliM in manner m to milt# pwgiesi very slow, 
even with pinneen always in front of tlw caravan. Clone by the river 
them are always fine tall tree* and pleasant uampiug-plaoes. Game ia 
now rare. Zebra anti bartebeeat and a few ■twill gaxcllea are all that 
can be aeon, and even iIick in amall nmnbera. Wo never saw even the 
marks of a buffalo. All Iterbiwroua creature* aoom to have suffered 
very heavily from the late rattle disease. The rhinoceros is occasionally 
unronnterod, and there am a few elephants, but three are very rarn. 
\V« saw no live elephants, but we found a Jen! one near PennL Aa 
regunls birds, guinea-fowl and partridges may occasionally be shot. 

From lbu Umba river wo went to Minis, and thon aj» to Mlnlu in 
the Usambaru mountains. This departure from our direct mute was 
neceesarv iu onlor to enable ns to shake off attacks of fever, the result 
of our exposure to malign influence* in the hut plain. To reach Mlalo 
wo bad to climb the Usamhara hills by a steep path, which the weak¬ 
ness of fever mode to seem interminable. Arrived at the top, it is «asn 
that the mountain-system is formed of a large elevated arra with hiil- 
tojis rising from it. Mlalo is a fenced tnwn situated on a small hillock 
at thn upper month of the vulley down which flow* the Dmba, making 
in one place a leap of abont 7d feet. Near Mlalo ia a Lutheran mission 
station, under a German pastor, with a gardener as his only companion. 
They have built themselves a pleasantly situated station, and have opened 
a school fot children. They have no natives actually settled with them, 
and. as may be expected, the attendance of the children win* are owned 
to sahool is very fitful. The jutrts Dear Mlalo are populous and very 
fertile. They are well watered with little streams, and thn people 
understand how to irrigate by conducting the water to their fields in 
artificial channela Living in the mountains, the people feel safe from 
mnrnuding Masai, and can build their beehive huta where convenient 
witlinnt needing the protection of a fenced town. The oiiniato is delight¬ 
ful for a European coming up from the hot plains. In tho morning 
the temperature nsed to go down to 52°. and remained moderate during 
the whole day • (In September). Sheep, which give excellent mutton, 
were to bo obtained ; bnuaiiM and sugar-nano and other kinds of native 
food ware plentiful. 

After <>iir visit to Mlalo we descended onoo more into the plain. At 
the foot of the hills we found several villages, some inhabited by Kamba 
pwrple, a half pastoral tribe who posaeas great numbers of goau. AJ1 
three lower villages are fenced for protection against thn war-parties 
of Masai, which constantly paaa near to them. The names of the 
villages on the west side of KnttiliMhs are HnosJ, Mbanunu, Mlalo pa 
Milimu, and I’onde. The headman of Ponde is a vassal of Mwasi, tlin 


* Mean letupnotino of MIslo, 65® F*hr.; of Jut;, HT?*; of Noiemhsr, Gi'* L . 
tlirnno 30® ■ml 7V°. 
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chief of (iutijii, who himself is a ton of Semboja, a Swuhili of Persian 
descent, who left Pan gaol inauv years ago an<l built a town at Masinde, 
on the west aide of tile Usambarn hills. 

Having made a trigonometrical station at Kntulifotha we went to 
Gunja under the Pare mountain*- 

Batween Poudo and Gunja is a plain about 2d mile* across, which, 
when we |suwed over it in September and in Novemtsir. was an arid 
waste, with the usual growth of thorn trees und high grass. During 
the rains it becomes a swamp, hut it is always passable. The water on 
it drains portly into the Mkoumsi, and perhaps into tho Mhurama. 
Much sinks into tho ground. 

Ganja is one of several fenced towns which stand not far from one 
•mother. The Pare mountains, at tho foot of which it is built, seem to 
contain a number of villages whore bananas and sugar-cane and food of 
all kinds U grown. Hut the Uritish Commission had no time to explore 
them. Just above Ganja is the Thornton fall, where a river flows in 
broad sireimn over the facn of a precipice alnnt dim feet high. Tho 
precipice is of black, smooth rock. The stream is about 100 feet wide 
as it falls. Seen from just opposite the fall, frurn a grassy slope covered 
with large pink balsams, the water ms it descends looks like sheet* of 
silver. It is impoasible to express in wor.U tho beauty of the shapes 
uw timed by the free masse* of water as thny shoot down the face of tho 
rock into tho round pool at the bottom. The base of the fall is about 
1050 bet • above the level of the camp, and the river runs down poet it. 
After leaving the fall, it runs in a reeky lied ; and for abont a mile of 
its course it goes underground, w> that no wstor can 1 k> perceived. 

Tho next important placo at which we stopped is Kiziwani, where 
the German* havn ronstruoted it strong palisade on tho banks of u 
small tributary to the Kiziwani river. During the rainy season tho 
Kiziwani river flows into the northern part of the plain between Gonja 
and Fbude, and its water is eventually drained off ns explained above. 
At other time*, however, it all flows into the earth; a fact which pre¬ 
sented itself to onr notice in a striking way. On our return journey wo 
reached Kiziwani daring a fow days' ruin. The river was so swollen 
that we could not cross it, and I looked forward to a long delay nr 
having to bridge the river. The next morning, howovur. the river had 
subsided; it was quite low, and we crossed without difficulty. We crossed 
the river-bed again about a mils lower down, and to onx surprise found 
that no water had conic- there. Thu bed was covered with dry leaves. 
All the flood water off the hills hud flowed underground iu the inter¬ 
vening spues. 

From Kiziwani wc wont to I.ake Jipe by way of Gunmgani and 
Bzya camp. Water was obtained at both places. ** Gtiningani" 

• Till* tu mruutttl by aneroid, tin height «if lilt- full by aUsomotar. 
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■ignific* “ at tho waltir-holc." The holen are in a stream bed in the solid 
rock: they hare presumably K-sn worn * by the friction of Ixtaldrre con¬ 
stantly rolled round by tbe action of tho current. They contain water 
long after tho bod U dry, and an- filled by the smallest shower of ruin. 
Tho water could be drunk, but wo* far too dirty to wash in. 

Ihjriug a short halt near Korn Stigniro w«< encountered totnti of the 
inhabitants. They mo of the 1'are tribe. The m«n are armed with 
bows &ml arrows. Their hair was in little ringlet* richly pomatumed 
with red day, or perhaps it would be better said that the men attach 
manses of red clay to their beads by uieaiia of their hair. Each little 
bunch of hair aud oluy looks like a bead of dull red coral. The women 
wear kilts of tannod goat skin, ornamented with patterns worked in 
white beads. They wear immense brass bangles with punctured patterns 
about their necks, ami great coils of iron wire round the foro anu. They 
carry strings of boads round the upper arm. aud bauds of cloth worked 
with beads round tho knees: also bracelets and armlets of very fine 
copper and iron chain. It is probable that they carry must of their 
portable property upon their bodies. 

From Kw« Seguiro the ground falls gently towards tho Jipe lake. 
Near the lake tho slope is so alight that the adjacent land to the south 
of it uo doubt is flooded and swampy iu liuio of ruin. The land on tin- 
east side of the lake has a alight rise, aud the water would probahlv 
drain off it quickly, thus mating it convenient for liviug on. The 
neighbourhood of the lake is the ouly place where wo raw much game 
iu the whole journey. We saw some very' large troops of zebra ami 
antelope, chiefly hartobeest. Grant's gazelle, koodoo, also small gazelle* 
with zebra. The numbers hare, however, been greatly reduced by the 
cattle plague, and are not to be compan d wiih what la described by 
Messrs. Thomson, Johnston, and Meyer. Wo saw no buffalo*, nor the 
marks of any. A few years ago this animal was vary common, especial!y 
uear the Jipe lako, Wo only once in the whole jonrnsy saw the marks 
■if gitalin. Kbintjucru* and uatriclu-s went rarely aeon; the marks of 
elephant we oceanianally saw. We found great diflinultv even in shoot¬ 
ing our food, because the game had been made very shy by several 
peopls nbuoting in the neighbourhood just before «ur arrival. J n Lake 
Jipe itself are crocodiles and luppopotainua. There are also fish and 
numbers of birds. 

I need not describe tho beautiful bat uuhealthy forest in which 
tho Tavntu people hare their village*, for this has often boon dam; 
by more competent persons. I will go on to deal with our proceeding* 
in the neighbourhood, only taking this opportunity to acknowledge oar 
indebtedness to tho local knowledge and kind holp of Mr. W. Hamilton, 
a servant of ths Imperial British East Africa Coaqiany, who, unhappily, 
has since lost his life st Kismarn. 

• Till* prorua La fatly explained tn Dr Mr jvr’t book. 
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From Tavota our first axpcdition was to tbs crater lake of Chala or 
SakurU. We carnpod on the top of iho orator ridgo, about half a milo 
from the higlwot point. Whan we luul boon sliown tbo plows where 
descant oonld bo wade to Iho water, we found no difficulty in scrambling 
down. On tbo days wo were tbcro the hike showed no effervescence, 
nor did any currents tend to draw tbo paddle out of tbo band Lieutenant 
G. E. Smith went afloat in a pontoon we found tlioro. He sounded, and 
ni a short distance from tbo south-west end of tbo lake obtained 28 and 
36 fathoms. 1 imagine that this mysterious lake, which always sooinn 
to be about the same Level, is fed subtorraneonaly by streams from 
Kilimanjaro.* A stream which suddenly springs into existence just to 
tbo east of the crater, and flows into the Luuii, is no doubt supplied from 
the lake and prevouta its rising above a certain level. 

Front Chain we went into tlio Itoinbo country. Wo were first 
hospitably received by a chief named Ngogo. and then by another 
named MkitnV Faoh villagi. lios hidden in buuitnn groves; tliat of 
i» protected by hedges, but Mkiuubo’s village is a walled strong¬ 
hold. A short description of the latter may ixi of interest, for, l believe, 
thnre arc many such in tbo Hotnbo country. Tbo chiefs' houses are 
built in an eucluanre, of which the rough stuno walls are at ■out 11 
feet high, and much thicker at the bottom than at the top. The pluco 
it entered through » lung passage-, which is formed by the wall being 
doubled. The space between Uio double walls is about 18 inches wide 
•t the bottom, finning a narrow path, but tlio sloping sbapo of the 
walu makes tlmir tops 10 or 12 feel apart. Tim entraneo to the passage 
is closed by a wall aerna* it, with an aperture nlwnt H foot high ut iho 
lower part, makiug it necessary to »to->p very low in order to cuter. At 
intervals in the poMagO, which is about 200 yards long, there are walls 
bailt across with the same low entrance, *«> that an attacking party 
must enter at a groat diaadvuuUgn. The Bouiln country appeared to 
tie in parts very fertile, Bananas «re tin? principal product, but all 
the Foist African product*, with the exception of cca-oanuts. atm grown. 
The Holds aro kept exceedingly ctr.in. ail the atone* being collected in 
little heaps. The cultivated parts are Hear to villages, nud towards the 
plain they are bounded by a curiously definite liur, along which a path 
runs. 

When we left Mkinubo's village, it wm our inteutiou to proceed into 
Useri, skirting Lite territory named Ronilai wa Kulia. The Kutnbc 
cuuntry has wo supreme? ruler; each village haa its own chieftain. Being 
well received at on* village in, therefore, no guarantee for being allowed 
lo peacefully pa*, other villages, and no we discovered. About an hour 
after lcwviug Mkinabo'a village, wc Logan to skirt the lower edgy of 


• In IbMo repan* ilmanui often run « lafg« part of Hunt >-uar*u «raditr£round. 
In *aitb tbs vsUrcoutrt os th-- v.ttf»?e oul> baa ?vnler In times ut llood. 
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Kouil« wu Kuliu. Tlie mem turned out of their vlllagee in utunbere and 
watched u» jiu-m. At first they ran along pnralltd to onr route, outlife¬ 
time* dancing and waving spears and s hie hl», nnd sometimes ahtixing our 
guide*. W« marched [uut them quietly for six or seven miles, not 
appearing to notice their threat*, though prepared for attack. Wn then 
approached their northern houudary. Misunderstanding our forbearance, 
the native* began to chae ou our rear, throwing heavy atone*. When 
the more advanced had come within about 30 yard*. 1 saw that there 
wsa no help for it, nml gave order* to fire. Th« fire t>f my pcrqdo niu 
not accurate, but the Korubo man gave lawk. They aoou tied, although 
they did not lose more than «me or twu of their number. On our aide 
tea or a dozen men had been bruised by atone*, but no one was much 
hnrt. it wo* then nearly dark, and, not being ante huw we should ho 
received in Uteri, we descended into the plain, going the next day to 
Uteri romp, then to the Kiuiaugolya camp and to Lai to ki tuk comp. 

At Laitokitok wv encountered the Masai in some numbers. Having 
lu-ard at TaveU that the Masai were nearly exterminated by famine, we 
bail not come provided with the proper presents for thorn. 1 had to 
choose between pushing on against their wishc-aor going bock. Haring 
regard to all the ciroumstancea of thn cuao, that i« to ht, to the tenor of 
my instructions, to the small number and poor marksmanship of my 
■rated mi'ii, and to the foot that I hail obtained the geographical know¬ 
ledge required for present necessities, 1 determined to givo the Ma«ii 
other present*, and to return to Tavern. 

Wo went to Tavern along the rood, nnd, having paid a short visit to 
the hospitable Captain Jnhantfra at the (iortnttu station of Maraugu we 
explored tho western part of Taveta territory. We returned to Taveta, 
and then made for tho coast by the way wo hiu] come, except that from 
Kntultfolha Imam Sharif wont by way of Hwjti. 

After reading the preceding tho qnestian will occur to rnuny, Wlmt 
are the real capabilities of lhe«e districts? In anawor I cannot do better 
than quote a report on the subject by Mr. Imam Sharif, a gentleman 
well practised in judging the value of land. 

Iium Siuotr, Kiu\ Banana t, to l.'ouaisuoxru Surru. 

iCanailaU, Marvh go, 1893. 

Sir, 

In accordanc with your request, I have the honour to submit 
to you my opinion with regard to the capabilities of the soil itt tho parti 
which we have lately virited. 

Firstly, with regnrd to the parts near Wunga, which are flooded by 
the f'mba. Here we have a red soil, over which black mud is carriod 
by the river Hood*. The soil appears suitable for eugar-cano, Indian 
corn, millet, cotton, tobacco, rice, etc., ninny of which products are 
already grown there. The ground i*. however, mostly uncultivated and 
covered with jungle. 
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Secondly, the ground between tho Umba and the I.’asmbara hills. 
Ln time of ruin, this is probably mostly black niinL In the dry season, 
there is no water. But there- is no reason to suppose that it would not 
lw obtained by digging. The ground is nt present covered with thorn 
trm ». Except for thut, it reminds me of the l’ttitjauh between Delhi slid 
].shore, which is • thickly populated region. The soil in this part ia, 
however, much superior, especially in being h toneless. It would grow 
millet nnd kodo, snd perhaps rice in parts. 

Thirdly, the district extending from Jombo to Ndca. Tho soil is 
undoubtedly very rich, and though at present no water can bo obtained, 
it conld, I am sure, bo got by digging wells. It would grow riou. tobacco. 
Indian corn, cotton, and vegetables. 

Fourthly, the level ground from N'dea to Kdui ya l.otnlio, near to 
tim ,Hpe lake. This ground is uut much higher tliau Ji|ie hike, l’art 
of it ia black ground, swampy in rain, and part is rod earth. The whole 
appears very fertile. The elevation almre the eea is about 3230 feet. 
'Hie black earth would glow rice and tobacco; the red soil would grow 
cotton. wheat, Indian corn, bananas, indigo, water-melon, and all aorta 
of Indian vegetables. It can easily bn watered by canals from tin- Lutni 
river ami by water-whwla from the .lip® lake. 

Fifthly, the Taveta forest. Hero the water seems to he everywhere! 
Tinder the anrfaco. Tho suit ia very rich, and will grow all the above 
products. There is also already a great quantity of timber, though I do 
not know the quality of th® wood which could U> cut. 

Sixthly, the lower slopes leading up to th® Kilimanjaro. In this is 
included the part* of Taveta which tie to the wi-st of the forest, and the 
slopes lwlow Hondo and Kimangelyu. Horn wo havu an altitude of 
about 4000 to 5000 feet. The toil isdeep and without stones, and much 
superior to parts near Debra Ikxm, where coffee and tea are grown with 
great success. Water is not at present to hand in many parts, hut 
conld, no doubt, b® obtained by wells. Tho soil would have rich har¬ 
vest* of wheat. At present It is covered with grass, which appears very 
rich. 

I have, etc.. 

(Signed) Iran SrfAHjr. K.B., 

Surrej if India. 

It will be seen that much of tho country we visited hat a very rich 
soil. U util tho questions of water, labour, and transport are satisfactorily 
solved, it la not likely that the more valuable products, such as tea, coffee, 
■pices, will be grown so as to giro great profits to European planters. 
Rut abort of this, which «orac think the chief ns® of a tropical country, 
a very largo proportion of tho parts w» visited ia capable of supporting 
a numerous population of natives of hot countries. Large areas now 
unoccupied might be inhabited liy farmers from the crowded parts of 
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India. Tlio land it at present empty. and until it a populated there 
cannot be a great trade. On the other hand, it seems probable that 
them would he a considerable trade if the land wem fully populated, 
lint the Masai mast first ha taoght not to raid, the petty warn amongst 
the tribe* must bo put uu end to. and kidnapping must bo suppressed. 
Theso |toiuts attained, the natural iucreose of tbo indigenous popula¬ 
tion would soon overran the jsirta now vacant. Hut the available 
space is Tast, and there is plenty of room for immigrants. If i am 
right in believing that land f»r cultivation is tlio chief want of many 
districts in Indio. 1 would submit that no greater benefit could be 
conferred on them than to put in the way of emigration those inhabi¬ 
tants who can bo induced to do so; and that, looked at from the 
African point of riow. the measures which are calculated to populate 
the country nro also those best suited to create trade. 

The way we went has no very long stretches without water, and 
bnt seldom passes over uneven ground. Tf order were assured, the 
route by way of the Umlta would be one of tbo moat convenient road* 
to the Kilimanjaro, for there is always water • in the river, and one 
spot on its hnnlu is a* good as another fur camping. Tlio long waterless 
marches which have to be male on the Bwiti rood to the south and on 
the Mombasa road to the north would Ik* avoided. From Mr. Imam 
Sharif's report, it appesr* that most of our route paste* through culti¬ 
vable lund. If this route ever comes into n»e, J imagine that the port 
of Wasiti, though smaller than Mombasa, would be found quite con¬ 
venient for steamers; for dhow traffic* it i* more accessible than 
Mombasa. 

XvTt to Mn. C. S. Surra's Mar.f 

A manna-ript ** Memoir" J uu tho surveysconducted by Mr.Smith in 
1892 as British Commitaiantr for delimiting the Anglo-Gorman boundary 
between the mouth of th* Uml* river and Kilimanjaro, has Leon 
depMuted In tho Society's map-roam. where it may be consulted. 

During the first season—February 6 to March 28, 1892—tho work 
was confined to the mouth uf the I’mba river and tine immediate vicinity 
of the coast. Tanga was taken from the Admiralty chart; a small 
base-line was measured by tbo late Ilcrr Vogler, of thv littTiuun Gmu- 
mission; and tho latitude* of three camp« were determined by meridian 
altitudes of ttare taken with a sextant. During the sreond campaign— 
July 7 to December 2, 18f2—tbo whole of the triangulation and the- 

• At Prrtoi, In Ancust, Itic flow of water in tlio fail* ni $"00 callous • mlaul>«. 

t Coasnl Smith is a lieutenant an tha retired list of the lioyid Navy. 

; Th» OintMiiian, together nilii rnspi and triangulatUm chart, *n* laid USw* 
rArllattttnt in the BlmJrjok, marked •* Treaty Serin, No. II. IS»3." In tho ntsp« 
wail* try tha British mxmboM of lha UsKniUtioB Ccxauiiaslun, authlnj; has bean 
inner ted which ni not oIm-ttmI by llismseD**, n—j'l part* of the eixtut-llui- 

No. V.—Xovcumn, 1894.] 2 r 
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piano-tabling of the r»t of tha country mapped win carried out. The 
instrnni»m!i* iiknI included a six-inch theodolite, a sixiuch sextant, two 
ckronnmeterw. two aneroids and heliographs. 

Tim trinngulatiou up*m which the survey depends has ms a h»«c a 
line drawn from the summit of Jnnilio llill to the Theodolite Station 
near to Bala. Kilulu Village. The length of the Imsc was found from tho 
difference of latitude and reciprocal ntimtithe of its omkk This rains 
was chocked by comparing the triangulated and astronomical latitudes 
of Vilima Viwili Uill Station, a point where it was thought there would 
be no local attraction. The hose was finally token as measuring 
124,063 feet. Tho results of a small triangnlatiou connecting Vilima 
Viwili with the boundary-mark on hike Jipe show that this mine 
is preliably a few feet too email; hut os the mean error of tbu trisn- 
gnlutiou reduced to sea-level does not appear to exceed about 0-14 
]ier cent.,the doubt as to the exact length of the base does not materially 
affect the final results. 

The longitudes throughout depend upon that of .lornbo summit, whiuh 
is assumed, on the authority of the Admiralty Chart No. 13V0, to bo 
30° I'd 1 36' E. of Circouwkh. 

Thu latitudes of eight |>oiuts were usironoiuicolly determined by sets 
of oircummeridum altitudes of stars north and south of ihe zenith. The 
latitudes of the north and south cuds of tho basedopend upon 78 and 120 
observations respectively; that of Vilima Viwili upon 56 observations. 
The averago number of observations for latimdo taken at each point is 74. 
Each astronomical Station is linked to tho trigonometrical system, hut 
tho trigonometrical values have been adopted. At cortain Stations tho 
local attraction was calculated. 

At each principal Station azimuths were astronomically observed. 
The general accuracy of the orientation of the survey is tested by 
theodolite bearings taken from Great Ferani Hill Station to Elbe summit, 
a distance of 136 miles, and to Muji ya Kuuuniu. u distance of 70 mile*. 
In the first instance, the difference between the observed azimuth and 
that calculated from tho oomputed latitudes and longitudes of the two 
points amounted to 27’ of arc; iu tho second caw. to I' 42'. Tha first 
comparison is thought by Mr. Smith to be more trustworthy thnu the 
second. 

When surveying, it was impossible to erect marks in front, hut quite 
good results were obtained by observing to the highest points of the 
hills. The intersection of the vertical and horizontal wires of tho theo¬ 
dolite tclesoopo was found a sufficient guide to the exact positions of tho 
summits. 

Tho heights of a few intermediate points are from android observa¬ 
tions ; but those of all the triangulated points depend upon vortical 
angles of the theodolite. Tho datum is high-water mark spring tides at 
Vangs. 
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To return lo the triangululkm. 

In 10 triauglia* nil the nugles were observed; in 70 triunglcg only 
two angle* wore ubwrved. Excluding the principal stations, 11 points 
are fixi'd by azimuths taken from more tlmn two point*; 15 points 
depend upon azimuth* taken from but two point*, mid of these 15 points 
dejwnd ou azimuth*, of which onoor both were read From only one vernier 
or the theodolite. The good otic position and height or each computed 
point ore giveu in the triaugulotion chart. 

It. should be observed here that sine* tin signature of the Convention 
in Berlin the triangnlatiou ha* lawn recomputed, and thill therefore the 
results which appear in the triangulatimi chart laid Iwforo Parliament 
Imre been slightly modified. 

The variation of the eanipass was determined at six places. In the 
neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro it was found to be very nncertain. The 
results were a* follows :■— 


Italia Kilnln . 
U«a Kwlnni 
I'craui Gump 
rimall Penal 
Kiiiwaul.... 
f'linU.. 


6’ 31' W 
*® ««* - 
13° 32- „ 
8° IJT „ 

*® 52* » 
nr 2 y „ 


Tim fallowing arc the final results of I he triangulation for 1 (J points: 


Ut A l.=« *. AtttliUr. 



J'rinHpal Point*. 

Jumbo, ituuaul......... 

ltd* Kilulu.. 

Or wit IV* rani.. 

KatnUMba. 

lljtkamia, annum I. 

Mpgttoda .................. 

Yilutta Vlviii. 

Clmli, aomrait... 

Small Paranl.... .. 

}!•* tUpmdw.. . i 


4 20 21-3 
t 40 120 
4 28 100 
4 23 24 8 
4 » 24 0 
3 35 33'3 
3 34 10 3 

3 l» 2IH» 

4 2 J 213 
4 S3 0 2 


12 At; ii 

88 7 46 tf 
38 43 318 
3S 22 33 I 
37 sa 2<rf> 
37 51 12-7 
37 48 II3 

37 41 213 

38 43 46-0 
33 37 21 <1 


tv-c 

1,313 

311 

1,680 

2,153 

3.820 

4,688 

3,06i 

3,072 

l,W 

C13 


Otlkrf Puinlo 

3 49 47 3 


4 50 9 


S 25 2 


3 4 32 


3 S 32 

... 

3 17 1* 



38 93 36 
88 22 30 
38 17 42 
87 21 S3 

37 37 41 

38 57 1 


.vno 

4.100 

7.200 

10.2307 

16.700 

3,440 


• Acondiui; tu Dr 11 Mejrf 0 MlUtilimj-i-u' l®*3, !' $7) Klbollta ia Ut 3* S’fj.. 
I mg 37® H'E-.aud rises loan altlbale el IP.680 foot TUU mountain hat eons«iiuaiUy 
been shifted T 30’' to the east Ttiia eoneeUon la I-me wit not only hj the Victoria 
Nyansa lUilvaj Sartej, bet also by Licnl ton iliUuud’a recent okatrtailaaa for 
longitude on the upper Tana. 

f Slnee writing the memoir rrrUwml alwva, 1 Urr rt*iucputfd tha heights of the 
threv principal landmark.!, anil gite the mtilta on next page— 


































xn aromos tueocoh tue iuuuks lax us ok koetulks casaba. *37 

Tho Map* which accompany this paper have been rednotd from the 
Official Mup invited by the Intelligence l.ripartmcnt of the War Office, 
on a scab) of 4 miles to the inch, except that of tho oosst district, which 
is on tha scale of 1 mile to the inch. 


AN EXPEDITION THROUGH THE BARREN LANDS OF 
NORTHERN CANADA.* 

By J. BURR TYRRELL. M A BSc . P.GB. 

Tsr tho spring of 1892 tho Geological Stirvoy of Canada placed me in 
charge of on expedition sent to explore tho unknown aroa, embracing 
nlwnt GO,000 Hqnore miles, lying north of the Churchill Hirer and 
south-east of Lake Athabasca. We started from Prince Albert on tho 
Saskatchewan River, and. travelling overland, crossed tho height of laud, 
and reached Green Lake, where the cantos wore put in tho water. The 
Beaver River was descended to Islo it la Crosse Lako, on thn Churchill 
river. At the trading-post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at the sonth 
end of this lake, a half-breed and two Chippewyan ludiniis were taken 
on the (tarty as canoctuen. 

After descending Churchill River for 90 miles, we began the ascent 
of the Mmljatio River. We toiled at our pnddlua against its rapid 
current for ten days, until wc reached its source in the middle of a flat 
«andy country. Cruising the height of land, her# » sandy plain, wo 
reached a small stream, which in a few miles flowed into Cnee Lake. 
Standing on the summit of a rooky hill, on a beautiful bright evening 
in July, I enjoyed the rapture <>f being the first civilised man to look 
down into the dear depths of this large lake, and to giwe into the 
distauce over tla shining waters. Three day* were occupied in mooring 
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it, and then tiegan the descent of the rapid stream which iluwa from it* 
northern end. Thu lake Ike an the line of contact of the highly sltcrei 
Arc bean and thu unaltered Palwozjio (Keawenatvan) sandstones, and 
the river tiows through country underlain by those latter rocks to the 
mouth at the south etui oi Black Lake. Black hake was crossed and 
Black Uiver was descended to Lake Athabasca, near the east end of 
which was a small trading-poet »f the Hudson's Bay Company. Black 
Lake and this portion of Lako Athabasca were also fouud to lie along 
the lino of oontact of the altered and unaltered rocks, their northern 
shores bciug granites and gneisses, while their southern shores are 
horizontal sands tones. After obtaining supplies the jyurly returned to 
Black Lake, and ascended Black Liver to its source in Wollaston Lake, 
that large body of water front which issue two almost uqual streams, 
the one flowing to Loka Athabasca, and thence by the Slave ami 
Muekonzic riven to the Arctic Qoenn, and the other to Reindeer Luke, 
nod thence by lhn Deer and Churchill rivers to Hudson Bay. A survey 
was mails of tl|o west shore of this lake, which was also found to lie at 
the contact of the sandstone and the gneiss. Goikie Liver, called aftei 
the eminent director of ilin Geological Survey of Groat Britain, wo* 
found to flow into the south-west angle of the lake; and here the party 
was divided, tlio osnisLut with two canoes and four men being sent 
south by the regular Indian route through Lciuiloer Lake, while with 
■ mo canoe and three men I ascended Goikie Liver to its source, cnawl 
some low rocky hills which hure constitute the height of land, and 
entered a beautiful lako surrounded by woodod rocky hills, which ws* 
called Foster Lake, after Hr. George FuMnr, the Finance Minister of 
the Dominion of Canada. Wo descended Foster Liver, portaging our 
stuff and cauno past Ha many wild fulls and rapids, till we rrached 
Churchill Liver, up which wo travelled to Isle k la Crosse, and thence 
to Prince Albert. During tbs season we made 1300 miles of new 
surveys, 540 miles of which were ou routes that had never before beers 
travelled by white men, and 260 mi lea without guides of any kind 
except our instruments. 

Further to the northward lay the great Iroclnw area of the Barren 
Grounds. One of my Indian canocmcn hod Ireen there many (30?) years 
before, and would accoainnally speak of the life ted by him at that time, 
and of the nature of the country through which he hod to travel. With 
his aid I learned of Tour canoe rentes ttsed by the Chippewysu Indian* 
in their annual deer-banting cxcurahm* to the edge of the horrent 
grounds. Two of those rentes were said to lead from two points on 
the northern shore of Lske Athshsscs, one from the northern shore of 
Blsck Lske, and oue from a jioint on Ice Liver, north-east of Wollaston 
Lake. All lei through laket and atreams to tLe height of land, beyond 
which water was known to flow to the north, but, with the exception of 
the last route, nothing was known of thu ocean to which these waters 
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flowed. Tlio lust route was said to lead through Kashatna or Ptarmigan 
Lake, and down the Kazandexe or Ptarmigan Rivui to Hudson Bay. 
Indian sketches wot** obtain*} of all there mute*. 

On my return from the north, 1 offered to conduct an cx|wditian 
through the Canadian Barren flroamls on one of there route*. The 
oourae from Block Ia»lce write recommended a* being the ono likely to lead 
to the most important nud extensive geographical and geological result*. 
In the loginning of April instructions were received from the Director 
of the fleological Surrey to prepare fur an expedition. It was then 
too Ute to make auy arrangement with the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
far traders on Take Atlmlmica, but • loiter was despatched to Isle & Is 
Crosse trading-peel on the Churchill River to send my old canoe used 
last year with two good canaenieu, to meet mo early in Jouo on the 
Athabasca River, while three Irorjuois cauoemon were obtained at t laugh* 
nawaga, near Montreal, and J. W. Tyrrell, C.A, a surveyor who hud 
already spent two snnimnis and ono winter ua Hudson llay and Straits, 
and who opoko the Eskimo language readily, was engaged ua topo¬ 
graphical and botanical assistant ond Eskimo interpreter. 

On May 7 the writer left Oliawa, the capital of the Dominion 
of t.juuula, fur Edmonton, a terminus of tha Canadian Pacific Railway ot> 
the Saskatchewan River. Two coder oaiiosw, each Jit feet in length, and 
with a carrying capacity of about 18'V» pounds, hud been sent on ahead 
from Peterborough, Ontario, but they did not reach Winnipeg until the 
day after our arrival there, and from there they hod to lie taken on by 
express with the party to Edmnutoti. At Winnipeg a circular letter 
was obtained from Mr. C. C. Chipnmn, • omuiueioner of tho Hudson's 
Bay Company, to the officers in charge of all the northern trading-post*, 
instructing them to furnish mu with any necessary supplies. 

The provisions for the voyage were obtained at Edmonton, from 
which place ire drove northwards with horweand carriages to Athabasca 
landing,on the Athabasca River, whore we pul onr canoes in tho water, 
and on the evening of May 31 we started down thn stream towards 
Lake Athabasca, leaving must of tho provisions to be brought after us 
by tho stern-wheel steamer belonging to tho Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Those provisions did not reach Fort t 'hippcwyuu, on Lake Athabasca, 
until June 20, cansing the party a delay of about ten days; bat some 
of this time was improved iu making a collection of fossils from the 
tar-hearing sandstones on tho Athal>uca River, from which no fossils 
hail before been obtained. At Tort McMurrny, on tho Athabasca, wo 
were joined by tho canoe and two men from Isle a la t.'rosse, bringing 
the patty np to a total of eight men and three oxnoos. 

On dime 22 we loaded our throe canoes with all they would hold, 
and, bidding good-bye to tho last truer* of civilization, started from Fort 
t.'hippowyon along the north shore of Lake Athabasca. Here Ihesurver 
most begin, for the shore ahead of us for 100 miles wni unsurveyod. 
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The inttrrnnrii!* cart led for the work wore ouo lladley sextant with nro 
of Much radiu«, ouo Gurley's oolnr two Massey's floating 

boat-logs, one camera. one mercury artificial hot unit, one pocket-chrono¬ 
meter, three good American watcher, time prismatic oompaaaes, ono 
aneroid Iwrmneter, maximum anil minimum thermometers, etc. 

The north shore of lake AthnUaea was surveyed with the solar 
compass and floating laat-logs, checked by observation* both for latitude 
and longitude. The rock w»» found to lie Ted and grey luiaivniian 
granite, gucies, of Hi highly garnetiferoua. dark green lluronian schists, 
and white qnarciU*, the latter occasionally mi ted with heavy Inds of 
hematite and limonitc, and reddish unaltered sau lab uea, of Cumbrian 
(Keewenawan l ) age. 

The Hudson's Bay Company's trading-post of Fond dn Lao, near the 
east end of the lake, wan found to be dcsoitod. and wpcontinued eastward 
over our track of last year until wo reached the north shore of Black 
Lake, where tho Indian came mute strikes off to I ho north. Hero wo 
were to leave all beaten paths, and tn strike into ilia unknown wildor- 
neaa, without any other guide than the little Indian map obtained the 
year bo fore. To reach Black l.ake from tho west, we had been obliged 
to port ago or carry our canoes aud all our goods across two strotohes of 
land with a total length of six utiles and a half, and now everything had 
again to be carried over a portage wbioli proved to l»o two miles and a 
quarter in length, uud which bronght us to the shore of a small rock- 
1‘0 und lake on a brook tributary to the Chipman River. This lake has an 
elevation of 200 feet above Black lake, or 1200 feet above the sea. Wo 
then crossed six small lakes anti an equal number of portages, tho latter 
of which averaged nearly a quattor of a mile in length, until we reached 
Chipnmn Laker, n very irregular body of dear water suininudcd by 
rngged granite hills. More than a day wub spent in this lake looking 
for the month of the upper part of Chipmaa river. When found, tho 
river was ascended through long narrow lake-like expansions of quiet 
water, up strong currents, and past five rapids, where wo were obliged 
to porta go onr canoes HO, 1100,3(0,20. and 930 paces respectively. Tho 
butt portage terminates at the sonth end of a large lako locally known as 
Big Lake, but which is hero called Selwyn Lake. It has a length of 33 
miles, and an elevation above the sea of about 136Q foot Tho shores are 
generally wooded, tho last pottage being through u forest of small black 
spruce ami birch, whila some aspens aru growing an the sides of the hills, 
and a few white apmee, up to 10 inches in diameter, rise from tho stony 
flats by the streams. The temperature of the water in this lake was 
68' Fahr. on July 13. 

From the noitb end of this lake a portage a trole aud a half in length 
leads across the height of land through woods of black spruoe, over a 
morainic ridge, beside h wet valley oloaely wooded with Umcrae, to 
a lake lying 30 feet lower thnn the Inst. This luko I have called Daly 
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I_ike. after tbo Hon. Thomas Daly, Minister of the Interior for Canada, 
trader whoso direction tbo expedition was tent out. After having 
travelled northward on this lake for ‘it* iniles.a heavy west wind delayed 
the party a day and a half, camp being pitched behind a long Otar of 
saml and gravel, which ox tended off into the distance in a direction south 
-10 west. Heru a few amall aspens wen seen, marking tbo northern 
limit of this tree, while an occasional small a hi to birch might ho found in 
the thinly scattered gnmsof toiuarac and black spruce, which are every¬ 
where draped with festoons of long threadlike black lichen (Alflorin 
jubtila > This lichen is ouo of the principal articles of food of the Barren 
Ground caribou in winter, when the ground is thickly covered with snow. 

Around Duly Lake are many gently sloping stretches of bright green 
turf, looking liko tho kautiful green field* that were now so far to the 
atiulb of us. Their aurfaou wa* quite firm to walk on, and was covered 
with a thin growth <*f light green lichen, low bushes of cranberry, *ye- 
U'rry, dwarf Labrador tea, etc. On digging ladow the surface, I found 
the aulsroil to lie composed entirely of bright yellow moss (Sphotpnm 
which bad censed to grow, misod with a few pieces of w«*l. At 
ths depth of about a foot tba mom was frozen together into a solid iim» 
of ice. On tba upper side of these open green fields there is usually a 
spruce swamp, where the moss it still growing beneath the shallow of 
the trees, while at the edge of the lake, perbap* half a mile distant, and 
from 10 to 40 feet lowrr down, ora light yellow vertical or overhanging 
cliffs «f pc«t, from which largo mosses of peat are constantly falling on 
the sandy beach. Digging in a short distance with my hammer into 
the face of the cliff, which averaged 1- feet in height, we aoon reached 
tho frozen moss; through it were many streaks of clear ice. It 
vroubl appear, therefore, that these sloping bogs arc growing on their 
upper aides, that they thou become frozen and evamt to grow, and movo 
slowly down the gentle slopes, liko true glaciers, until they aro under¬ 
mined by the waves, and break away in cliffs on the border of the lake. 

At tho north end of Daly Lake wc entered a stream which is known 
to tho Chippewyan Indians of Athabasca as the Telzoa, or Wido Shallow 
River, and camped, on July 2.1, on tho mossy bog near tho bend of a 
rapid, whoro tho river is spread thinly over a bed of boulder* for a width 
of 250 yards. On its south side it had no other I tank than the wall of 
muss and ioe along the faco of the bog. 

'While wi thin tbo forrat we had been tormented Loth day and night 
liy immense swann* of morquites, hut now, in the more open country, 
the blank flics mode it lilmiwt impossible to move about with any 
portions of uor hands or faces uncovered. 

The country that wo had been passing through, all tho way from 
Lake Athabasca, hod been gently rounded rocky hills of Laoientian 
gneiss rising here and there through the rundv and stony till; bat here, 
ill tuiTth Latitude til', west longitude 104% the river cuter* a Ualter 
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roan try, now expanding into small irrognlnr lakes, ud again contract¬ 
ing into swift rapids over boulders. Tl» banks are everywhere ill— 
ilaSntd, snd there is no sign anywhere of tbo stream having cat out a 
channel for itself. The country is generally lour and mos»v, dotted 
■with occasional groves of small black spruce. Ilero anil there long 
osar of sand and gravel extend across the ooantry in a direction 60° 8. 
• o’ \Vparallel to the direction of glaciation, keeping this course 
entirely regardless of snrfaoo contours. On the sides and crest* of 
tbesa ridges art? groves of fine large white spruce rising to the height 
of oO or 60 feet, and measuring 6 feet in circumference 2 feet above the 
ground. These tr«« were much the finest that \re had seen anywhere 
since leaving Lake At halm sea. 

1 arther northward, the country became more stony, ami the west 
shore of Harlow Lake, in 1st. 62 7 , is com jiosed Of low hills of boulder* 
and irregular motors of granite. Trees are confined to a few isolated 
groves on the banks of the stream. 

It wo* now five weeks and four days sine* we left Port (Jhippewvwn. 
and our previsions wen? disappearing rapidly, for wo had swm no game 
that we might add to our stock fnm» time to limo ; but on the evening 
of July niv brother shot s smull pi.tr doe on an island opposite our 
camp. The next morning, as wo were paddling acres* Corey Uke. 
making for a high point with a huge bonlder lying on its summit, one 
of the men drew my attention to an immense herd of caribou on the 
eastern shore. They were standing an low flat land, feeding on sof* 
grass, and endoavouring to catch a little of the breeze from tho lake, 
which gave thorn some relief from thuir hahitual summer iormuntore, 
the block flies. Swiftly, but .jointly, we paddled to the shore, and that 
afternoon was spent in shooting * number of tbo best buck* of the herd. 
Tlte cuntlunance of the exploration depended on «mr obtaining in 
abundant .apply of meat, and the knowledge of thia fact added to our 
excitement, a* we stood in the midst of tho tens of thousands of dser, os 
they ran madly to and fro. endeavouring to escape from a danger which 
they couh) not understand. That creningwu were tired ss we returned 
to camp, and tlte men collected sixty-eight tongues from tho deer that 
wo had killed. I had determined, if possible, to kill fifty, but we hail 
rather overshot the unirk. 

Oar camp was close to a small groro of atnnted block spruoe and 
taatarac. Tim p**t tint ilay* had Iwen ordd ond wet, hut the next three 
dsjs wero bright and warm, with .* dry aonth-wret breeze, and in that 
time we cut ap and dried about tw*nty-fiveof the best of the deer that we 
had shot Immsnse herds were still about as, bat wo did not shoot any. 
Instead of our rifle wo tuuk the camera, and, walking gently, we wouid 
ofte u approach within a few yard* of the animals as they were quietly 
grazing, and thns managed to secure thiriy-wrren photographs, showing 
the birds of deer in various p titiona. The animals were very lean and 
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poor, but we prepared between 250 and lba- of jerked ureal from 
the twenty-fivo that ere were able to dry. 

On August 1. leaving one man to attend the drying moat, wo paddted 
over to the high point two mile* north-west or camp, towards which 
we had been travelling when we first *aw the dear. The point ia a 
long sloping ridge UW foot high, trending S. 75 W Its sorfao U 
composed of buuldere. chiefly of red granite, embedded in yellow sandy 
till, while on the southern side is an outcrop of coarse rad granite, con¬ 
taining Urge crystals of pyrite. On its crest ia a large liouldur, 9 foet 
high, of course red porphyritic granite. Ou the lop of thia bonldcr we 
erected a cairn nr stone*, under which wo pnt a Worcwiterehtro sauce 
tattle, with u short record of our trip to that time, ami a sketch-map of 
the onnrsc followed. In the centre of tliu culm we planted a pole, from 
the lop of which floated a Gnion .lack, tliving three In-arty chnera. w* 
returned to camp. 

On August 2 we packed cur dried meat in lisle*. aud were off by 
nino o'clock. We paddled past Cairn I’oint, aud acres* the lake to a 
small brook, at whose mouth is a grassy glade wooded with white aprnce 
(ISctn alha), some trees of which were 8 fcot in circnmCerencv 2 feel 
above the butt, uud 40 feet high. Beyond tiro brook ia a high hill of 
bare red, whitiah wreathing granite, tho first hill of bare unbroken rock 
that wo had torn for many day*. During tho next few days several 
laid rapids impeded our progress, and wa followed the winding shore* 
of several small lakes, in odo of the lost of which we carne to a small 
island of almost horizontal and undisturbed white limi-strum of Cambro- 
Silurian ago, Tory similar to the Trenton limestone in Lake Winnipeg. 
This small outline ia of great interest, os giving some slight fine to tb» 
former great extension of tho Polwozaic limestone* over much of th» 
north country. 

Patchwr of snow on the sides of tho surrounding hills now reminded 
tis that wo hud reached a sub-arctic region. 

On August B, from the ores! of a low hill near tho last grove of small 
black spruce, we saw before us a great lakti apparently covered wilb a 
solid sheet of fan. Our journey by water seemed to lie at an end, and 
tbo men were auxiona to turn liuck; but we pushed ou, and when w* 
reached the lake we found a narrow lone of open water close to the slam- 
on which we could travel with oar canoe* between the ice and tho loud. 
The mist rising from the ice generally prevented us from seeing the 
lake at all clearly. 

Shortly after entering lh« lake we were delayed for three days by 
a heavy storm of wind aud cold tain, which aftenranhi turned to snow; 
and on the morning of August II, as we were leaving camp, there wa* 
a thin akin of ice on the tarpaulins. That day wo found the ice tight 
against the shore around the point of a high peninsula, and were 
obliged to search for a narrow place where we could carry cur canoe* 
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and load* a emu to Uio open water Ix-youd. Tho Name evening wo 
reached another point against which the heavy icc waa crowdod, and 
ua it waa too lat« to attempt a portage, wo camped fur Urn night at thu 
mouth of a rapid brook, where he hod hoped to have found a few willows 
for fuel. No willows could bo found, but the men succeeded in ladling 
water for tea with aouio green dwarf blruh ( lietula glanduL<*ti I. 

The next rooming wo lutil the plraauro of seoiug a clear channel of 
open water between tln> point and the ice, along which wo were ablu 
to paddle with our canoes. We followed the shore inside of some long 
rocky islands, between the ice ot the lake and thu land. Tho shore 
everywhere descended easily in beautifully green slopes to lung sandy 
beaches between rocky points. Thu country through which we had 
been passing all the way from lo»ke Athalxisca bad been underlain by 
red and grey granitoid gneisses of Laurentian age, but hoe m- cult-red 
a country underlain by sandstone*. conglomerates, rod ■ pur tv, porphyries, 
and dark green traps precisely similar to the Kccwuawau or Upi>er 
<'opjx-r-bt aring rocks of Lake Superior, and probably of the same age. 

We fullowed the shore of the lake cleanly, searching fur the river 
that flowed out of it, until the evening of August 15, when another 
cold storm of wind and rain delayed us fur two days. On the evening 
of August 17 we found the outlet of the lake, having followed the shore 
for 117 miles. The water in the lake is clear an l pure, though it has 
a tint U»te like snow-water Whiiefiah arc vary plentiful in it. The laka 
In probably the l)oohannt lako which Samuel lira mo walked around iu 
1770, and it appears to he «leep and of large extent, hut ita southern 
and part of its eastern awl western shore* were not wen. 

lira river dneharging it. which flows from the bottom of u bay at 
its noithem end, at first winds gently between sloping grassy lainka, 
often covered with boulders. Here we saw the fiist unmistakable signs 
of an old Eskimo eucampmi-ut—stone circles, dog whip-handle*, stone 
arrowheads, pieces of tho rib* of k yacks, etc. 

A few mile* below the lake tho river rushes through a narrow gorge 
caused by the docay of a trap dyke, which baa risen through the 
surrounding Kecwenswan conglomerates. 1’ast this gorge it was 
necessary to make a portage 2^ miles in length. At its eastern end 
the portsgo runs over sandy ridge* and terrace* which appear to repre¬ 
sent old r. ised sta-bcaches, with an approximate elevation uf alum 400 
feet above the present soa-lovol. 

The next day-, after crossing the portage, w« paddled ucioss a small 
lake uud down tho river till within a few wile* of Eudy Marjorie Lake, 
where we saw » solitary deerskin tent on tho right bank, 10 feet above 
the water. Very soon we saw Eskimo running about, and it was 
evident that the camp was in con*I uniation, for they had seen our throe 
canoes earning down the river from tho laud of tboir hereditary enemies, 
the Chippcwyan Indian*. When wo were within hailing distance, my 
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brother called oat, '• T'kimo, (.'liimo; Tn'appo taeeo Itmnit; Ktidluna 
■wungn " < IVace, peace ; we aro glad to see Knkiir.o ; wo are white 
nnm“), on which a nnrufar of people rushed from the tent und answered, 
“ Ohirno, ('himo." We pulled in to the shore, and were met on top of 
the hank l>v a tall, fine-looking Eskimo with a spy-glam in his hand, 
and wearing a pair of moleskin trouser* and a deerskin coat. He was 
quivering with nervouanoa, but after we had shaken hands 1 presented 
him with a plug of tohaooo, which set him mote at his ease. My brother 
talked to the man for a few minutes, and then the women nulaced the 
front of the tent, which had evidently been tied np as tightly as 
possible, amt invited ns tu come in. The tent held one dual family 
consisting of one man, two wives, and five children. The nun drew ns 
a rough map of the river down to salt water, but he eonld give ns no 
idea of the position of the mouth of the river, and lie appeared to know 
nothing of Marble Island or tin coast of Hudson Hay. However, the 
fact that this man had a telescope, two old guns, and a pair of moleskin 
trousers, assured tu that ho belonged to the Eskimo of Hudson Bav. 
rather than to those of the Gmt Fish River and tha Arctic Ocean. 

After remaining o fow hours with this friendly family, wo proceeded 
an oar war, hoping to meet other camps of Eskimo on the banks of the 
river from time to time, and to gain additional information from them. 

Ou Lndy Marjorie Lake, where we spent two days in a search for 
our oomrse, being delayed by heavy winds, we shot several fine fat 
bucks, and replenished our supply of fresh meat. Shortly after leaving 
tills lake wo travelled north-westward, down a well-defined rivor, and 
our heart* sank as the rivor took ns further and farthor towards the 
north-west, for we were making straight for the Great Fish River, 
which flows into the Arctic Ocoan, and while wo won* only about 100 
mile* from that rivor, wo were 350 from tho nearest point on Htnlsou 
Bay. At longtli wo reached a wide sandy plain, on which wn wore 
overjoyed to coo willows growing, while around wore scattered drifted 
trunks of spruce trees a foot in diameter, nnd limbs of balsam poplar. 
We had rcanliod the month of tho west branch of tho Ttslzoa River, 
the banka of which most be wooded not far above the forks. 

It was August 25, we were in north lot. 64° 3<V, and tho night was 
cold, so that we enjoyed the luxury of a fire, while the men baked bread 
and failed a large supply of meat Our safest plan of operations was 
now to ascend tin* west branch of tho river and reach the wooded 
country before the winter set in, and find ottr way to Great Slave Like, 
or back to Athabasca Lake. But I could not forego the plena are of 
tracing to its month the great river that we hiul descended so far. 
Therefore tha next day we pushed on to Alrerdecn Lake, whewe gravel 
shores were still deeply scored by the shoving of tho spring ice. That 
evening 1 called the men together and told them that they had a lung 
journey yet before th'-rn, that the summer flowers bad all withered, and 
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that winter would vnry «k« bo nu us. If they winked tu reach their 
home* they must errrt themselves tu tlu» utmost. After that 1 hud nu 
reason to CMtnplain of tlieir unwillingness tu work. We continued our 
journey eastward, losing one day in a search for the outlet of Aberdeen 
Lake, and two days frotu a koavy atom, until on Septemlier 2 we 
reached the west end of IUkct Lake, where old Captain Christopher 
had been Utfon* ua more than a century and a qnarUr ago. We had 
uow accomplished our jonmcy through the unknown interior country, 
and had gamed the first recognisable point since tearing Blank* Lake, 
1410 miles behind na The shore ahead of ns was still practically a 
terra iVoym'/a, but we kuew that by following it we should evcotually 
reach Fort ChnrchilL We had surrey cl a line of the above length 
through the very middle of the area that we had set out to explore. 
Or tlio distance 538 mile* were omr lakes, where the distances were 
measured with a Itassey’s floating lust-log, and the bearing* taken 
with a solar or prismatic compos*; 272 miles were on rivers, whore ths 
distance* wore estimated and the bearings taken with prismatic com¬ 
pass ; but the distance* thn* obtained were constantly checked by 
observations for latitude and longitude. The lengths of the port a gas 
were obtained by careful pacing. 

The stormy weather of autnmn had now set in, and often prevented 
us from loimching our mooes far several daya at a time 

In tko [met month the small Arctio caribou had been plentiful in 
the country through which we were travelling, so that w>.« had no 
difficulty in obtaining an abundant, supply of fresh merit, but thesu 
animals now become very scarce, and on September 3 we shot the last 
deer of tho season. 

The survey with solar compass and boutdng waa continued along 
thn north shore of Baker Lake, which waa found to lie along the line 
of contact of the Lauren tian gneisses to the north, and the red Krowo- 
nawan conglomerates to the sonth, tho former including bands of 
crystalline limestone. The Kocwanawan rocks had l<c*m traced from 
TXohaunt Lake to Bake; Lake, a total distance of 225 miles sa (ho 
crow dies. 

At the head of the river flowing from Baker Lake wo met tbo 
incoming tide, and as the currents in Chesterfield Inlet were therefore 
vnrv irregular, it was no longer possible to use tbo boat-log with any 
degree of accuracy, and the remaining distances wore estimated, checked 
by observationa for latitude and longitude. Chesterfield Inlet was 
found to be a deop narrow tidal fiord, with shore of rod and grey 
granite and gneiss. 

On September 12 we reached a rocky point just south of the mouth 
of Chesterfield Inlet, where the heavy waves, driven in from tho open 
sea by a south-east wind, obBgcd os to atruggle ashore, and prevonted 
tu from starting out again on the same day. Behind our camp w»a a 
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sandy terruoo in wliioh the Eskiimw bad dug the basements of many of 
their snow houses or tents, while around lhoy bud stool up on end 
many huge slats of atone. We now began the heavy task «r travelling 
down tho tidal shore of Hudson Bay in our little open canoe*. During 
the first three days the weather was beautifully litir. uud «ti covered 
more than ir»0 miles of (be distance. k> th;.t then, appeared to be everv 
chance of our reaching Fort Churchill on open water. To tho right lay 
the bold rocky shore of dark greon TTurouiun schists, while to tho lelt 
Harblu Island railed its hard white hills out of the dark-green oorau. 

On the evoniug of tho thin! day. os we were nbont to cross Corbett's 
Inlet, a heavy wind sprang up from the south-east, and forced ua to 
camp on a small sandy island, whom wo were obliged to remain for a 
day and a half. On September 17 tho wind wont down, and wo started 
to cross the 7 miles of open water which lay between ua «n<l the south 
aide of tho inlet. When about midwny of tlio distance, a heavy north 
west wind sprang up and increased to great viohmee, so that every 
moment wo were in danger of being engulfed by the waves which 
hroko over ua, until wo ran behind a projecting reef and wero safe, but 
wet to tho akin with salt water. Sturm sfior storm now broke over ns, 
and iu twenty days, from ScptcmU r 15 to October 6, we wore nnabJn 
to advance more than 120 mile*. 

On the morning of Septemhar 20 the ico mu thrse-qcarters of an 
inch thick on thn email pnuda on tin: rocks, on the 22nd the ground 
was covered with a heavy fall of snow; and on the 25th we walked 
20 miles, often on thn crusted anow, in aearoh of game, hut all that we 
were aide to shoot was ana ptarmigan, which wo divided far dinner. 

Shortly afterwards me of the men had the good fnrtnno to shoot a 
white lwar, and for the next live days, during which time a heavy storm 
was raging, we *u hoisted on the moat of this animal. We had been able 
to collect some lichens and otuall plants from tho tops of tho knolls, and 
with then we occasionally made a • mall lire; hut on the night of October 
■ the wind went down, ami the snow foil quietly and peacefully, cover¬ 
ing hills and Talleys with an own white sheet, and burying all tho 
reindeer moss, so that thoro was nn chance of obtaining own that any 
longer for fuel. This made oar condition almost desperate, for wo wore 
then 270 miles from Chore hill, on a bluuk coast, with only a few pounds 
of bear's fat for food, without fuel, and 2<W miles from tho ucarent wood. 
Two more days wore spent struggling southward in our canoes, hut at 
night and morning we had to carry canoes and cargoes a long distance 
to and from dry land, and, though wo worked hard, wo made only 12 
miles. 

On October 6 tho winter bad settled down on ns with all its arctic 
rigour, and even in tho sun at midday the thermometer remained con¬ 
siderably below frtvziog-point. Wo were without food or foci, and onr 
clothes were worn to rags. Two hundred and sixty mile* of ahura still 
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lay between u* and Churchill, tho nearcat point where wo canid obtain 
napplliM. Our canoes were loaded with specimens of roeVe and minerals 
which wo had collected, loth in the interior and on tlio coast. It was 
clearly impossible to reach Chnrohill travelling as wc had been travel¬ 
ling, axul 1 therefore decided to leave everything behind us which was 
not aWdulely necoraxry for the safety of the party. The shore waa n 
vast snow -covered plain, but n alight gravelly cm inenne was chosen, half 
a mile from high-tide mark, and on it one canoe, all onr rock specimens, 
instrument* and whatever else was not necessary for onr existence, were 
carefully piled in u heap and covered with tarpaulins. Our note-books, 
photographs, and collection of plants, with guns, ammunition, blanket*, 
und two tents, were put In the remaining two canoes, and tint* lightened, 
and with four tneu with paddles in each canoe, wo started southward 
again, determined to resell Churchill by water if possible. 

The shore wa* very flat, with a tide of from 12 to 14 feet, and at ebb 
tide the water was generally several mile* from the line reached by it at 
high tide, so that we were able to Und or launch onr canoes but ones in 
each twelve hoars, namely, at the time of high tide. Any rocks seen on 
the shore were Lmrentlan granites and gneisses. 

Wo struggled onward for ten days, living on what few ducks wo 
could shoot in the ojien water. The weather vu very cold, nnd the 
water that was splashed over ti» by the wind frnre on our clothes and 
beards. We had constantly to break the ice from onr paddles, os they 
became too heavy far ns to swing. When night settled down on ns on 
Ootohcr 14 it waa obb tide, and we were out among io® and boulder* 
almost out of sight of land. That night we spent in our canoes, (mo of 
our mon having both of his feet badly frozen, while another was sinking 
rapidly with an attack of dysentery. On the afternoon of the 15th wo 
gained some *olid ioc, and hanlod oar canoes over it to tho shore, wbero 
we pitched a tent just as a heavy storm of wind and snow broke over us. 
There was now driftwood on the shore, and with it we made a fire and 
oookod some ducks that wc had shot, getting the first food that we had 
tailed for thirty-six hoars. Assured that we worn not very far from 
Clrarchili. I sent two men on foot through tho snow to the tort for 
assistance, and on tho afternoon of the third day they returned with four 
dog-trams, bringing us pork nnd flour, and on October 19 wo were 
carried to Churchill. Hero we obtained shelter with the clerk in charge 
for tho Httdeou's Hay Company, and wo received every kindness from 
the Rev. J. Iyjfibwuw-, the missionary to tho Eskimo for the Church 
Missionary Society ; but fresh meat was not to be bad, and the men gained 
strength very slowly on tho limited diet of salt pork, fionr, and oatmeal. 

We remained here until November (5, when w*> crossed the Churchill 
River cm the new »oo, and started on snnwsbocs for York Factory. We 
had secured one doy-tcatn from the Hudson’* Ray Company to carry our 
provision* and the man whose feet had been so badly frozen, while the 
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oilier men were obliged to haul their Wilding on small toboggans. 
Olliur dog-teams belonging lo flit Dodson's Bay Company maistud os 
for part of the way, m they were going to rcoovor sumo stuff Umt had 
Wru left on tho shore I* tween York and Churchill by ouo of tbtir 
officers lu the latter part of September, it Wing considered impossible 
to travel further by water to lata in thfi cojibun. 

t\ hen we arrived at Kelson ftiver, thu scanty supply of provisions 
that we had Wen ahlo to obtain at Churohill was exhausted. The river 
was found to W full of running ioo, so that wo wore unable to crews it 
oithar in tlio l»oj»t which we fuiuid there, or on iho ice, and our parly, 
now augmented by three local Indians, was obliged to remain on it* 
hank for tan days, subsisting on the few rabbit*, foxes,etc., ihut we were 
able to catnh. The wruthar had Wen very cold, the thermometer often 
falling at night to 2() Fahr. On XovcmWr 21 we arrived at York 
Factory, where wn were able to procure a plentiful tmpply of provisions 
The officer in charge here for the Hudson's Bay loinpiany 1* a medical 
doctor from Aberdeen, Scotland, and as Aliclicl, the man with frozen 
feet, was unable to walk, ai.d we were unable lo obtain transport for 
him, wo left him wider tho doctoi'* care, to W sent out with tho winter 
packet. 

Wo obtained nnotbei dog-team and provisions fur twelve days, and 
on November 23 started on »iiownhi «:* through thu deep unbroken »uuw 
for Uifnrd House, 250 miles distant. The country passed through wna 
generally flat and swampy, and thinly wooded with siusli black spruce. 
Lato on thu evening of HeeVroWr 7 wo arrived at Oxford House, tired 
and footsore after our tcu days’ walk. After a delay of six days, waiting 
for fresh teams of dogs, wo aguin started and arrived st Norway HuusL 
on IfecetnWr 20. Hero the men from Isle A la Crews* and Prince Alhert 
were paid off and sent home up the Saskatchewan Rivur, while I obtained 
fresh dog-team* nud drove southward across Lake Winnipeg to Ixnrer 
1 oit (isrry, on tho Bed River, where we arrived un the owning of 
January 1, 1804, and the next day we reached Winnipeg. 

During tho coarse of tho expedition wo travelled, beyond our railway 
journey*, a total distance of U200 miles, vu 2150 miles in canoes, tfl’l) 
miles an foot on snowshoes, 150 miles in conveyances drawn by dogs, and 
100 miles in conveyances drawn by horse*. 

Whilo so travelling wo made the following surveys 
Seven hundred and seventy miles over lakes, where the distances wore 
measured with a Mnosey’s floating boat-iog, and, in order to avoid local 
attraction ui weaknra* of the magnetic needle, the bearings were taken 
us much aa possible with Gurley’s solar compass. Two hundred *nd 
seyenty-two miles of river, snd .180 rnUrs of tho tidsl shores of Chcstcr- 
1 old Inlet and Hudson Bay, where the distanoea wore estiinaled snd tho 
bearings taken with s prismatic compass, the variations hoing constantly 

1 el " Iuln * a Vy tlu} •ol** - compass. Throughout tho active distance* 
No. V.— Koviuisib, 1894.] 2 „ 
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observations were taken with the sextant aud artificial horizon aa often 
as possible both for latitude and longitude. 

The remaining portion of the shore of Hudson Bay, 1*tween where 
tbc instruments were left and Fort Churchill, about 250 miles in length, 
was geologically examined, and the jxwition of the mouths of the rivers 
roughly atwertainod. 

A careful track survey wo* kept of the route travelled over on foot 
from Churchill to York Factory, a distance of 20t> miles, tho bearing* 
hoing taken with a priamatio compass, and a rough truck survey w»» 
also kept through the 400 miles of wooded country from York Factory 
to Norway House. 

A very fnll collection of plants, including 220 species, was made by 
my assistant, Mr. J. W. Tyrrell, in tho new country passed through. 
Wo also took 2(50 instantaneous photographs, which illustrate the prin¬ 
cipal physical features of that northern country, and the immense herds 
of reindeer that roam over it. 

Norn os Ms. J. B. Tiskkm.'* Mar.—On ihit mop ore shown the remits of two 
surveys, mode by Messrs. J. Burr Tyrrell and J. W. Tyrrell, In 1802-03. Ou Urn 
first rxpcdlttau Crce Lake was visited; a survey was made of the west ■bore. 
Waller ton Lake, and tho position* of other important points were fixed. On the 
second «&fwditir>n the itnummenu used wore an rt-tach sextant and srtificisl 
biyristai, a Gurley solar compass, Massey's logs, photographic camera, chronometer, 
and watches, prismatic compasses, aneroid barometer, and maximum and minimum 
thermometer*. Tbs north cod of Loko Athabasca was surveyed and fixed by 
observations for latitude and longitude. At Black Lake all beaten paths were left, 
mod from this point many important corrections ami additions were made U. tin. 
sketch-msp« previously existing. Tbs topographical results of these two expedi¬ 
tions have been carefully laid down on the map. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND * 

By COTTTTS TROTTER 

Tilt author of this work has carried out so successfully the task which 
he proposed to himself, that we may do well to stain in his own words 
what hie purpose in writing was. " What in needed," ho says, "by the 
reader or teacher of the Bible is some idea of the main outlines of 
Palestine—its shapo ami disposition ; it* plains, passes, and mountains; 
ita rains, winds, aud temperatures; it* colonrs, light* aud shades. 
StudcnUof the Bible desire to son a background end tofoel au atmosphere— 
to discover from the ‘ lio of the land ‘ why the history took certain lines 
and tho prophecy aud gospel were expressed in orrtain stylus—to learn 
what geography ha* to contribute to question* of Biblical criticism— 

• *Thi> ifittorhw] iiragmphy of th« Holy Load, ssfceially In Relation to tho (littery 
at Ltaolandaf the Early Church.' Uy Urorgn A.lani tuniUi, v o. With tlx mapw. 
Hod:lc r sod Stoughton. 
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•bora *11. to digram between what physical nature oontributed to the 
religions development of Uriel, mi l what wm tho product of purelv 
raornl and spiritual forma. On this but point tho geographv of the 
Holy Land reaches its highest in tores L" 

It will bo generally ad mi i to J that the climate ami reaonron of a 
country, ami tho physical oonfigtrraiioo, especially that of iu frontiers 
a3 tearing on ita relations with its neighbours, have a considerable chare 
in moulding tho national character, and directing the course of history. 
But in hia last sentence above quoted, tho author seems to ask somewhat 
more from “ Geography " than this. Ho would ascertain not only iu 
contribution to “religious development"—annOir.iently difficult question 
—but also tire proportion which this contribution bears to the action 
of certain other forces of an exceptional character which, in the of 
Israel, ho seems to regard as differing in degree, if not in kind, from tho 
ordinary leading of Providence in the affairs of ualiuns. And this seomi 
even to involve some inoonaistency; for whnrw, in dealing with other 
tribes and races. «a tho Philistines, the Pluenicions, or the people of 
Northern Palestine, he allows free ecojHi to the ordinary influences we have 
refomd to, in the case of “ Israel" he finds the action of these to be much 
more limited, and to be supplemented or counteracted by tho special 
spiritual insight which he attribute* to this branch of tho Semites, or by 
Divine intervention; sml occasionally bis illuetratinns appear to u« hardly 
to support thr weight of tho inferences ho would found upon thorn. We 
cannot, howovrr, pursue this very interesting branch of tho subject, 
which, though no adequate notice of thr work could ignore it, hardly 
falla within the province of this Journal. 

In dealing with the geographical intrgrity of Syria, the writer {mints 
out. wbut ie not always borne in mind, that though it* eastern limit is 
well marked by ihu deep gorge of the Jordan valloy, Syria is neverthe¬ 
less essentially a |>»rt of the Arabian peninsula. Ethnologically, also, 
this is very markedly the case. From all time Semitic tribes—Hebrews, 
iluliunin s Lcutkcu and Moslem Arabs—have swarmed up into it from 
tho east and south-east. They seem to have been always stopped, 
northwards, by tho Taurus range, and westward* by the sea. with two 
famous exceptions, tho Phrnnicians and the Jews. Tho former worn tin* 
early pioneers of commerce; tha latter, bigoted, exclusive, and pro- 
vinclal in their secluded matin tain territory, gave, m lhi< fulness of 
time, to the western nations their monotheistic faith. 

Dr. Smith obaerres that until and except under tho great stimulus 
of lalam. tho Semitic tribe* were never capable of a national cum bins - 
tion; Syria, indeed, as tho highway for war and commerce between the 
great ompirta of the aticiont world, could hardly have mods herself an 
independent power. His singularly clear description, district by dis¬ 
trict, of tho physical features of tho country enables the reader t» 
follow alike the movements of thoao great furces, and the not leas 
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interesting local campaigns ami expeditions Tecordod in the historical 
books of tlio Old Tcstarnont. liccvnt criticism of these, combined with 
the labours of tho explorers, has, us is well known, thrown much light 
on the Biblical narrative. These studies have, in (act, prupared tho 
way fur guclt a work os the present: without them neither tho 
picturesque local colouring nor tho historical deductions which give this 
work its charm and vulno wonid have had tho same accurate founda¬ 
tion. 

Thu “ physical sketch map." p. 5. illustrates at a glance tho writer’s 
•Inscription of tho main features of the country, to which, but always 
under reaNfomblo linn tat inns, lie traces thn characteristic qualities of 
tho variuiis inhabitant*, and thn vicinsitndns of their history. For 
••sample, with joforenco to the two parallel holts of high land which 
run down from the Lebanon un each side ol' the Jordan, lie points Out 
that, whereas on the wist tide a region equal ur superior to tho we-tom 
in natural resources had its prusjiority always jmralvred by its proximity 
to tho desert and thr absence of any natural barrier against tho 
plundering ftotuad tribes, the corresponding region, protected to tome 
wxtent by the Jordon valley, and further by its own escarpments, had a 
vary different destiny; Jtulivii being. besides, also belated on tho west, 
by a series of valleys and low bill country, from tho Maritime Plain. 
As regards this last, we have again a contrast between tho inhabitants 
of it* southern portion, the Philistines, who. owing to the harbottrleas 
character of the coast. w<v«r never a sea going people, snd the dwollerx 
to the tiurth of Carmel, where tlu* comparative frequency of sheltered 
points and inlets gave tho Phomiciau ins rchaut his opportunity. Across 
tho Maritime Plain, and by easy roads into tho great plain of Eadruelun, 
lay the beaten track of Kgyplian armies going north to Tyre and Sidun 
and Asia Minor, or eastward* by the valley of Jex reel to the Junlan and 
llumuscns; tho ronto also of Syrian, Babylonian, and Persian invadnrs. 
Later on, ncross Esiliaclon cams tha Greek settlers of the Iteeapuliv 
confederacy, the Homans, and, a thousand years after, thn * niKvleru. 

Going into greater topographical detail, the writer describes tire 
Sbephelab.or low hill country which borders tLo territorteaof Judnut ami 
.Samaria on the west* And hero hn shows that while towarils the north 
the Sbephelah merge* iusenaihly into barosrsa territory, it is wpaiatcd 
from tba Judiran plateau hy a series of valleys which all cootrilmte to the 
strategic strength of tho frontier. It i* true that certain crow-valleys, 
as Ajalon, run up throagh tlift Sbnphelah into the plateau, to within a 
short distancs of Joruaaleoi. but they are def-rtisildti with comparntiru 
MR', and os a rule in rollers have not attempted them without tirst 
securing other points of vantage outside the plateau. 

The enthusiastic interest he feels in the country lends, we think, 
sometimes too vivid a hue to his landscapes; hit accuunt, however, of 
Samaria aud Galilee, oftho richness of the scenery, the wealth ond variety 
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of incident which crowds its blatory, thu character he draws of tbu jicjpic 
m oontnuttsl with the Jews, and the extent to ■which they were affected 
by Hellenic influences, is os interesting as it is eloquent, and an 
excellent example of what “historical geography '' should be. It is 
hardly necessary nowadays to poiut out how much tho “Sacred 
Iliatury” gains, how uiuoh light is thrown on it. when it is studied on 
tho modern method, and taken in conjunction with, and as an integral 
part of, tho history of the surrounding region*. 

Wo Lave not space to rnft-T to many other points of interest in the 
volume, »nch ns the iJenUGcatiuu of sites, the question of tho origin of 
tho PhilistiuM, or the hinturical influences, Greek, Hnrodian, and Human, 
by which the early Christianity of 1‘aleitine was influenced. Wo can 
only add that alike for tho travelled and nutrarclled reader many a 
fruitful train of thought is suggested, and much varied light thrown on 
the subject by this very able and ingenious prraentment of it. 

The maps ate excellent; only in the general map of Palestine thu 
colouring for tho greater altitude* i* »o dark as to make tho smaller 
letter-proa* practically illegible. Them «to a few miMjmllings of 
Arabio and uther words, and an occasional ubscurn or inaccurate 
sentence; these will no doubt be rectified in another edition. 


THE EXPLORATION OF ICELAND. 

Tbs IVrinnrffir* yen ifrr Gtmi>-M/t/rLr adr, No. 5, ltdM, include a paper l.y- 
Dr. 0. Cahuheim wu the j»ini journeys in loslaud, made la 18»9 and Ih'JJ by him- 
self and L>r. Karl Grosso tan, whose account appear* in ths GtryrapkicM Junrmil far 
the smut month. Dr. t'jtmhmiu treat! of pnictlcully the same matters os did Dr. 
Oraomas, and bis ju|«r is Illustrated by a lilfTerrni selection of |Uurtogrn]iha; Utu 
want of a map, however, makes it somewhat difllnolt to follow the route. 

Hie seme publics!inn contains a translation of a letter front Mr. Tbaroddscu, 
dalai lleykjavik, April, lSUt, la which am stated the preliminary rwtilu of a 
journey made by the writer last year in the easu[orali»»ly unknown dlttrwu tu 
southern central Icdaa.L, ami between that region mini tho coast. Mr. Thcroddsaa. 
favoured by good weather, extended hie travels over noarly the whols of the Yustur- 
Skaptafcli*) da. Let worn the Vatnajdkull and the Myrid.jvkull, up to the hitherto 
unvUilei sources of the Skxpti and Uvcviltfijiit. Fairly complete surreys wuro 
also made between tho TimgnA and the groat Sfcapfd; the lava •irrams sent forth 
by the elongated crater of Laki in 1763 wees mniiumi, and the geological feat or is 
explored down to the wnufar or tracts of mad along the coast. 

In the Vcstur-Skaptefcll district the lower beds are exchuiTety polsgrmito tufas 
ami hreociaa of two formation*. The older tufa, which is the more widely 
distributed, ia greatly disturb*! by innumerable layers of intruded basalt, and upon 
it tho newer Ilea uucocfurnisUy iu horixuntal strata, probably of {»wl-g!»cial age. 
In tlies* Utter basalt is entirely alaont, but here nod them beds of conglomerate 
occur. Between tho Tungui and the Ska pi i the tufa is greatly -rode!, and the 
appearance of the range* of hills aiuguiorly different from that familiar in other parte 
of Iceland. Ujome occurs only 1wk«, in Faennos, eastwards from SkcWarirjdkull, 
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mid iQ Turiejokull. In the latter It U found iu large atua, covering an arm of 
uoatly GO ;eogiaplilcal squaw mile*, and uuderljring the snow-cap of the mountain, 
which] fUrt to 3300 feet. Tiirao recent (putt-glacial) streams of lipnriLe-laviu 
extend from tin> Lilia to the north of Torfujokufl, and are noticeable for their 
surface entering of obsidian and pumk* alrwwiy .iracribwd hy Mr. Tboroddsea in 
1889. Ml«« of tlia lavra lie just un the limita betwres U|afiK aixl Trachyte, 
containing WJ to GO per cent, of silica. 

Pis-giar.isi ilolerite lavs* ora widely distribute over the highland* to the north 
of the Sid* district, between the river* livertinljdt and Skapta, in a manner very 
similar to tbs more recent formations, from which they arw chiefly distinguished by 
ice-mar king*. Mr. Tuoroudsen made many observation. or Uio trend uf the 
scratching*, and waa lad tn conclude that tlio centre of glacial motion was not, as at 
prweitt, in the VataaJOknll, but that the great ic^-etreom from the interior, dl»- 
tefanling Ibe smaller inrqu.litic. of the land surface, moral downward* acre*. the 
dcproMion between Myrdalsjbkuli and Vauujiikull. and was aplit by the hlUa at 
the ham of Out lormnr; ao that on* arm wa* deflected eastward* toward* bid*, anil 
another toward, the southern lowbuvl of Lie Th>VU. Tlia littoral between the 
spun of Hj&lelbbMlI and Ingulfabuhli wa* apparently an but urged at the clul uf lb* 
glacial period; it ia bordered on Ibe north by rocky clifl* bearing unmistakable 
imw nf the action of the wa. 

The Vratur-Skaptafcil dUtrli-i is enclosed by the two great «now-field* of 
Myrtlalsjbhull and VatuajditulL, 300 and 2300 square tnilei in area rswpcctircly. 
Nineteen glacier* bar* now boon iraco.i to the former, while the whole of the 
western aide of the Utter food* onn intnimu* ica-»wram—the 8aa|»»irjokull—60 
mile* In length. Swift aircara*, varying in odour Cram nulk-white to a chnoointe 
brown, Dane from ail tho larger glacier* and carry down large quantities of mud. 
A.1I dong the coaet of tbit region at* found cxpjtuc of grar«l and mud, luterepwned 
with ocradonal lava bed., and, at a durance Ironi the glacier river*, Iw d e ted jntchc. 
ul vegetation. Cultivation l# entirely confined t« mounuin dope*, beyond the 
reach of glacier-water. The barren “ under M oorer oflO square mile*, whereon are 
found mud, gravel, hrus or Kome, and quicksand*. Severe flood* are not infrequent, 
rattsed either by burning of dam* of ice, or by rolnanio eruption, under the 
gUciet*. The iwmvtiu chang— (trodunl l»y the latter eg'wry are perhaps beat 
illustrated in tho MyrdaDaandur during eruption* of Katia. On May li, 1721, 
so great a mua of glacier xe wa* suddenly ousted from it* position that the sea »u 
coremi to a distance of 3 mile, from th* coast, and tho Myrdatteandur flooded to a 
depth of 30U foet. 

The volcanoes nf thaw region, may lie divided Into those covered by glacier 1c* 
and those exposed to the atmosphere. The former are only accessible immediately 
after an rruption, and, nliuuii known, they never wind oat stream* of lava, only 
" » htw and accrue. In the latter the vents are either lung Assures, or wrie* of small 
craters; and tlicet volcanoes have oovrrml an area of about 400 spu.ni miles with 
lara-bnla Tho roast remarkable is thn immense ftsenre stretching in a north¬ 
easterly direction, from tho Mynialsr-kull to Mount GjAilttdor, a distance of 20 
mil**, and known as the Eldgj* (Are-chasm). This rift, which average. 4(0 to 
GOO feet in depth, ha* overflowed at three dlifercnt point*, covering with IU lava- 
ttrvaune an aggregate of nearly 200 aquare unit*. Mr. Thoroddien, fjom a slady 
of Misting record*, plant the date of tl* bwmsUao at about 000 A.B. 

Several wveks went .petit sujiiiigsl the crater* aiul Iiw»tr**ra» of Laki, and a 
special study wa* made nf th* grewt eruption (if June to October. 1783 . A 
coroplnte repiti on th* configuration of III. di.trict In-fore and after that calaitrtiphe 
U bring pnbUshed in the "Daurit OtograU.k n.f.krift.- from which it appear, that 
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»botn 2 cubic miles of lava were poured forth during tbs five months, sud wit 
half ■ cubic mile of whet sud neons?. 

We *ro glad to observe ihm Mr. Thoroddtcn hope* to extend hie explorations 
■during the pretent rammer, chiefly in the Ausitur-Skaptofall toil tbe eastern part 
of the glacier-region. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

THE SOCIETY. 

The New Session. —The Bret meeting of eeseiou I3t»4-S will be held on 
Monday, November 12, when Mr. H. 0. Johnston, C.B.. will give a paper 
on the British Control Africa Protectorate, copiously illustrated with new 
photographic slides. The second meeting of the session will probahly 
ho devoted to a paper by Mr. Walter lb Harris, on his reoent journey to 
Tafilot, Morocco. As will be seen from the programme issued with this 
number, several othor important papers may tie expected daring the 
session. In tbe same programme will be found some details of tbe 
chungcs which hsvo been made in the Society's premises daring the 
recess, including the introduction of the electric light, large additions 
to tbe library and map accommodation, and othor iinprovotnun ts which it 
is believed will add to the efficiency of the Society, and promote the 
comfort of the increasing number of Fellows who visit the Society’s rooms. 

The Society's Prizes and Certificates to Training College Candidates, 

—The following list of candidates fur Queen’s Scholarships in English 
Training Colleges, at the examination* of July last, who hare been 
successful in gaining the Society’s prizes and certificates, hus been 
forwarded by the Education l>eparttnnut: Pmz& (Mulm )—Frank Asb, 
Slough Board School; James A. Barker, Hackney Wick, Gainsboro’ 
Road Board School; Robert F. Beck, Douglas, Tynwald Street Board 
•School; Charles William Coney, Waustcad, Downwll Road Board 
•School; Frederick W. Itowning, Beocles Board School; Frederick 
J. Drayton, Ely National Schools; Miles W. Duffill, Hoxton, Wellington 
Street Board School; William C. Ennis, Hull, Chiltorn Street Board 
richool: William A. llubbnck, Eccieeficld, Wincobank Board School; 
Fred trick M. Reid, Uiidport General Boys. (Frmufr*)—Bessie Abadi, 
llntchatn, Monsom llosd Board School; 51 aria F. Bollom, Stolls, 
■St (,’nthbcrt's National Schools: Winifred Hindshaw, Pendleton, 
Broughton Road Board School; Elizabeth D. King, Tynomouth, 
Western Boar] Schools; Christina M. McEwen, Rhyl, Christ 
Church Board School; Mary J. Maher, Poplar, Upper North Street 
Board Schools: Mary B. Midgley, Keighley, North Village Infant 
Board Schools; Mary S. Rae. Battersea, Gideon Road Board 
■Schools; Bessie W. Seward, Bridgwater, Girls’and Infant*' National 
.Schools; Maud Talbot. Pendleton, St. George’s. Wellington Street 
Hoard Simula Cmnin-xrts /Mob*}—Charles E Arnold, Now Fiction 
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Board School*; Edwin A. Bell, Newbury National tNibool*; John W. 
Bryant, t'onsett Board .School*; Dnniell Gi < ooke, Bristol Temple, 
t’oUton Church School*; John T. Fletcher, Eckington Board School; 
Wiliam Llackett, Huddersfield, St. Andrew** Church Schools; fid win 
A. A. Jones, Maidenhead National Schools; Frederick Pritchard, Lough- 
borough, Cobdcn Street Board School; Ambrose Tronoutli, Dovonport, 
Morice Town Board School; Stephen Wiseman, Eecombe Church 
School ( Faualtt )—MargnretU Atkinson, South Shields, SL John's 
Higher Grade Schools : Emily Cbirgwin, Swindon, College Street Board 
School; Euphemia 1L Danicll*, Highbury. Glllespici It uni Board 
Schools; Jessie Crime, Manchester, Duciu Avenue Board School; 
Margaret A. Jacobsen. Liverpool,Pietsonl Street Brnnl School. Matilda 
E. Marshall, South W itnbledon, Trinity; Frances II. Pierre pout, 
Nottingham. Trinity National School • Florence S. Thomson, Coawe 11 
Hoad. Moreland Street Board School; Stella Wes ta way, Stoke Damerel 
Board School; Elsie M. Whitworth, Croydon Board School. Tho 
following name* liave been forwarded by the Scotch Education Depart¬ 
ment, is those of the candidate* for Queen's Scholarship* who obtained 
tho highest number of mark* for Geography at the examination of 
July, 1894: Main —« I) William A. Edward, Glasgow, Ovcntewton; 
(2) James Flott. Drainie. Lossiemouth; (3) Edward Blade*, Bathgate. 
Armadale; (4) John Lanllow, Jedburgh, Grammar School. FtMtUet— 
(1) Mary A. McArthur, Goran, Green lull; (2) Elisabeth Young, 
Haddington, Fremtiey; (3) Minnie C. Heddock, Furdyon, Portsoy; (4) 
Joan N. Brown. Edinburgh, Normal F. C. 

EtntOPE 

The Hegemony of Europe.— la an articlr contributed to Li Sotitu AVmv.Vr, 
aial printed sepireiely In |«mpb!ct form, M. Raclu* twee* briefly the cauers which 
have Riven to Rump* it* present preponderating rih in the advance of civilisation, 
and tll*ci*»v» the question whether the foremost place le Ukrly to be retained In the 
future. Having noticed the difference* la form and relief, which hare Csrmirnl 
Europe in control to Ad* and Africa, the writer palate out the special advantage* 
of position, etc., which enabled Greece and Kamo in turn to lake tit* lead In the 
march of pnv u * » , and slmw* l> w the histone route* botweon tho Mediterranean and 
North-West Korop# (notably that along the valley of the Rhone) h*Ij*l Lnran! the 
♦ xtemioo of e mheing infinoncra to the wider world bordering on the ocean, until at 
the present day the centre of energy, which rediatea over the rest of the world, ha* 
shifted to Ragland, whose language premia** to Irome the universal medium of 
communication *m«n; the nations. Europe, though eh* originally received her 
civtli**tii« from the Eait, has kept the fir»t place fieover Isrolhoitaandyoare; »J1 
»t>r, arcs M. Kerin*. la her turn he disinherited ? To tide question lie due* not 
hesitate to reply la the nrgstlrr, pointin' oat that the movement* of civilisation do 
not uow folluw merely one or more lines of least roslslanre, but extend their to- 
flocnc* (mm do* extremity of the world to the other, the horixon having gradually 
extended trail) U eve brer** the whole of oar planet. The Industrial competition of 
the comitrire which are now participating in the life of Europe, need not he fatal to 
her. re Wag at she makes the beet use of her own reroureem. 
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ASIA. 

The Oohua Lake.— Tbs following r\lruct from a foUrr fiorn Li tm tenant Huy 
Lubbock, mu, has been kindly forwarded by bU father, Mr. F, Lubbock: •' Oohua, 
August 2(1, 16JM-—Tha great catastrophe is just orer; only, unfortunately. It cune off 
between 11“ ami 1 a.ra, last night. The water had just reached the top of tho darn 
at fire yesterday meroing, and about six, Cmtkuhank cut away a little lank w» 
had made to prevent It overtopping at night, and tho water began to trickle over. 
We watched tha overflow getting larger and huger, with great excitement; but for 
about six or *eran boon nothing ksppcagit, although the dam had cracked badly 
os tho lower aids the day before. At about twelve we thought it prudent to I oar* 
the tbini, am) went to watch iron) the teitgtapb-offic* 1000 feet up the hdivide. 
At about three tha banaformatioo acena began. By tide tiroo tbara anu a large 
amount of water both running ovor and percolating through tha dam, and suddenly 
a Luge rent began appearing near th* lower end, and tiowly extending toward* th* 
laka. It waa an uncanny eight to aae a deep ravine, about 200 feet deep and 400 
foot wide, alowly advancing a* the earth at tha bead of il wa* continually (ailing 
in and being carried off by tha at ream, now growing atrongar every brutr, aa tho 
laka waa atill rising. Wo thought the bunt *.u going to lupp.-n before our eyas ; 
but at aboqt four o’clock the mist came down, ao that we could aee nothing nmfe; 
and I don't think the ravioa did go much further that day. It waa very annoying, a* 
we wee* pretty certain 11 could not laat all night. It actually wont at abuut 11.30. 
However, a* it was pitch dark, with a thick miat and rain, 1 didn't get out of bed. 
Crook shank went down to the slip; but as tho whole thing was cracking and 
oibahllng in tha mn»t alarming way, ho very aooo came back. Aa far as wa oouhl 
make out. It fell 23 bait In the Ant hour, ami about 300 feet in the next hour, 
alter which it remained stationary, and will remain so. The flood ruse 100 feet al 
a place JO milt:* down, and 50 or 00 feet at Srmagur, about 70 mile* down. The 
latter place, thn capital of British Uarwhal, waa quite obliterated. The change m 
th* whole place next morning waa wonderful. Th* cut In the Jam wa* about a mile 
long, a quarter of a mile broad, and about 320 feet deep in the highest part. The 
Imriotl village reappeared, covered with about three inches of mud. Tire bilUhfo 
that l»a<t hewn undue water all began falling in, and what with the <W1 trees ami 
brown withered £nua, the whole (dace |ir merited a most desulat* appearance, ‘and 
smelt »o—pab I ’ “ 

Hr. Theodore Bent's Expedition to Arabia.— Mr. and Mrs. Thaodaro Bent 
will (cave England in November to undertaken new expedition in Southern Arabia. 
They will, on this occasion, start from .Miukat (Oman), and make their way scrota 
Arabia to Aden. They will again hs accompanied by Mr. Imam Sharif, the Indian 
•nrreyor, who did such excellent work uu the journey to the liadnunut. .Vs Mr. 
and Mrs. Bent expect to return to England about April, era shall probably be shin 
to have an account of tha expedition before tho cud of tho Kaaton. 

Dr. Bran H edits in Central Asia.—Th* last news born Dr. bvra Htdln. 
received from tha Itunian military post i’amiraki, is, that on September 8 he 
had re turned there from his exploration of the Yaahll-kul, and that in a few days 
he prof cwwl to leave to conclude Id* exploration of the mountain groaip Mnatagb- 
nla and iu glaciers. I hiring tb* rummer be had explored no less than alarm 
great glaciers of thn giant mountain, as well aa Lake Yaahil-kul, but be proposed 
to stay another six weeks in ibe saws locality for further exploration. Be also 
mtendal to spend tho wintse on the banks of Lob-nor, awl later, to proceed, n'J 
K**hg*r, to Tibet. The commander of tbs Pstnir post, who forward*1 the shore 
to formation, adds that on September t> amt 7 they experienced th* drat snowstorm* 
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on l lie Pamirs, and the temperature fell at ulght lo —2° Cdaln*. The firrt. 
attempts at sowing barley, radish, and turnips, on ihrMnrghah, 27 miles below the 
peat, at an altitude of 11,300 feet, bare prorat quite snccctofnl. As to wheat, it 
wai not jet ripe, aud required a fortnight uf bright err*ther without too strong 
night frosts. 

Colonel Holdich on the Bonte of Alexander the Great— In the note on 
this subject In the October number, p. 360, the follcnring enrrrcthitia ahould be 
made: lino o,/»r Potala read I’ataia; lino 10,/or Luo (tola rev id I, a* Uela; lino 
24,/or Brahma rvad Bcahuls; liuea 30 and 31 ,/or A.man read Arrian, 

Mr. Bent's Expedition to the Hadramut— Mr. Bent regrets that insdrrr 
tesUy ha aimed that the natomliat of the expedition mu acmt out by the British 
Mnitfum. Ilo waa acut out at tire aula expense uf Dr. J. Anderson, ».».*. 

AFRICA. 

Survey* in the northern Cameroon* — A iu« atttvty with watch and 
•compass ha* lately been mrule uf the route fulluwed by Dr. Ziutgra/T, brtwrtm 
Mumiame, on the Mungo river, and the now abandoned atalioa of Bniibarg, by the 
brothirr* Conran, of the Camernons Hinterland i.ommerciol expedition. A abort 
account of tho route la given In the Mill, aw DrutuKm SeAuttyA. (vol. rii. put 2), 
accompanied by a map and critical note by Dr. II. Kirport- The present aurvey U, 
in liia upluiuu, more ndubtn than previous (ketches have been, one of which, by 
Ehmanu, of Dr. ZintgraQ'a expedition, ho give* aide by aide with the new map for 
the aeke of cumpariam. Thera it a cotuidentble difference In the general direction 
«f the route on the two sketches, Conran giving it aa first northerly, aud then, after 
* aharp brnd, almost easterly, wliiie according to Kbmunn it ia more consistently 
north-easterly. The position of Balllmrg, according to the former,agrees well with 
that adopted by Kicpert in hit German Colonial Alia*, fruiu a combination of 
XintgrafT* and FIcgeF* route*. * but which lends it some support. Conrou alto 
riitfurs from ZintgralT in considering a inoru northerly stream oa the upi>cr course 
of Urn C ala b a r river, that so marked by the latter being considered by the former 
as a southern tributary, though he allows that the accounts givtrn by the natives 
may be erroneous, owing to their igonroace of thn course of streams where they 
Hoar through dene* forest. He also giv>-« both streams rather a north-west than n 
westerly coarse, though, as It. Kiefett remarks, they must soon bend round to the 
(alter direction in order to reach the pilot attained by BeecrofL. The Banyaoga 
stand in trede-relaiiona with the English factories on the Calabar, the Bkiahaa 
acting aa Inlrrmidiirier. The water-waning between the Mungo tail Calabar 
rivers terms also a line of separation cthln.-lo-gically, the palm .mat huts teeu south 
of it giving place to the north to tiioee with day waits. On tire plateaux of tba 
Bell country, which succeed tha forest region lurthrr south, the climate i* healthy, 
and a beat wwuld probably thrive, hut the tinliaallhlnaesnf tire intervening country 
ia a drawback. The potato** Introduced by Dr. XiutgreifT are now zealously culti¬ 
vated by the ns lit is While in tile forost-Umi the Tillages an> oumerou* but 
small, mi the plateaux tha tnhsa cna g re-gsU in tingle large aeUleau-nta. 

The French Protectorate on the Ivory Coast.— M. Marcel Monuinr. who 
accompanied Ca)*»la {huger ire hie Journey* Into the in'etior of the Ivory Coat! ..f 
Guinea In 18S1-18&2. alter Ihe abortive attempt *1 a delimitation of tli« Anglo- 
French bonndary in tboee region*, give* a general acoouut of the country Unversed 
In tha JmmtUt d* G*+grofXl» (1884, p. 40V> Allhough the first French acquisition 
on this coast was made a* far tack as 1842, ft it only within recent years that aav 
progress has been wade with the development of the country, or thn exploration of 
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*he interior. A. new rn» hat Uuly l«n iuar.jjuTtuod by tin v mil ion uf the Ivory 
(Vaut into a «| Jvrate administration with (ifanil I'miu for it* capital. The tame 
system of lagoons, separated fruui the ant by • narrow lank of shingle thrown up 
by the Atlantic awell, which charncterizc* the reet of the const of Guinea, ii met 
with beta also. The passage of the narrow channel* by which they communicate 
with the sr* t* a matter of gnat difficulty when ilia wave* are high. Behind the 
litfoons the primeval forest cUcml* fur a distance uf 200 to 250 tulles into the 
interior, broken only by the course* of stream*, the Kumoe, Bandoma, etc., which 
form the only mute*, with tbn exception of narrow rugged fuutpa'luu To the north 
the forest* gradually grow leas denar, until the Sudan plateau N reached, having 
an altitude, according to recent observation*, uf 1000 to 1300 feet, in the vicinity 
of Kong (these figures are considerably leva than those on Captain Hioger's map). 
ll»r* is an opra country, with granitic or other rock* emerging from the surface, 
dense Vegetation being seen only along the cturwa of streams, barge herds of 
cattle are met with lu the neighbourhood of t)n> villages. The inhabitants of the 
two region* are as distinct aa their surroundings. The passive and superstitions 
Guinea negro of lh* forest son* grnt* place in the plaUatt region to the Mussulman 
Mande-Dlula from the north, a hardy race uf trailers and cultivators, with regular 
towns in which the hmae* are of masonry, displaying great commercial and 
industrial activity, Kong t* the trade centre of the whole amithern Sudan, and 
contain* at least 1 .'.000 inhabitant*. A view of the town, from a pltutngiaph by 
>1. Munnlrr, la given with the article, btit duett not, he says, at all adequately 
represent the imposing nature of the reality. Tho inhabitants show none of iho 
usual Mussulman fanaticism, and the witter IntihU great hopes on the assistance 
to be obtained from them in the development of the commerce ef the country In 
the interests of the French, to whom they hare proved exceedingly friendly. At 
protest few European article* reach Kong, and, contrary to a genet ally received 
notion, the velvet, satin, etc., displayed by tho mission were then seen for the first 
time. Some progress has already been made in the way of trade at Unted Baasatn, 
fire factories having lately been established, and M. Mnnnler predicts good result*, 
from ibe great adrantagos of situation, etc., pocsesed by the colony. Beside* one 
attempt »t a c-ffon-plaritali-in, cultivation has hitherto been hardly tried, want of 
labour bring here, a* elsewhere, the great obstacle. 

The Health of Europeans on Mount Kilimanjaro.— While other recent 
writer* have co ns i de red the question ui the settlement ol the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
from the puint of view of the product* likely to ref ay cultivation, Itr. Brehrne, who 
ha* held tho official position of doctor lit tho atatiott of Marangu, approaches the 
subject cn the »Ul*of the hygienic conditions (Mitt, tint Denttth os .■iAatsyrh. rob 
v ii. part 2) Ills remarks refer soltly to the cone bet*«m 3230 end 7200 feet above 
the sea (fwinoi; ally on tho southern, south-astern, and south-western slope*), 
including little beymul the present upper and lower llmtta of cultivation, for whlln 
the genera! clearing of the forest* above would be fraught with gnrni risk* from a 
climatic point of view, the comparative scarcity of stater la the lower bush-stoppr» 
make* them unsuitable for settlement on a large scale. Hating pointed out the 
advantages of ibs zone in question derived from the composition of the noil (a 
mixture of deeampased vulcanic rocks otul vegetable mould), the distribution of th» 
rainfall through the year, the abundant supply of streams for irrigation, tuvl the 
Cfentle angle of slope, which is, however, enlCoienl to afford good drainage, th* 
•writer (tiacuseee first the occurrence of malarial fever in the cultivated zone, and 
ootues Ui the conclusion, from hit own experience both with native* ami European*, 
(hat while endemic case* do undoubtedly occur, they are never uf a *rri«m* type, 
and that this ditease ehutild here be no obstacle to retilrment by Europren*. In 
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by Car the greater number of cute* tb* seeds of the mala Ij Lave been acquired In 
thw swampy district* st the foot of tb« mountain, the etittcuco of which, and tbo 
length of time at present occujded in pasting through them, aic tha greatest 
obstacle* to the develDjmwnt of tbe mountain by European*. From tbt» 

j>olot of rtow. If from no other, tba rvnstructlun of a railway U of the utma*l Ira- 
p ulanr* Dirwaiv* multing from ohill are much mure formhlahla than malaria to 
tbo native* of the plain*, whan they exciiango their dry, lull (limit* for the damp 
«ul4 of tli* mountains, hut with suitable clothing Knroptao* need suffer ItttU in 
thl» way. Nut In importance com* disease* of th» dljtativ* orpine, which nlso 
attack the oativee more than European*, though the (attar, it le true, differ much 
from dysentery, owing often to the unavoidable use of preserved proruinc*. It U, 
tborofiire, of great importance t*i consider hr.w a nullable nipidy of f«*h food can 
ha made arailahlr. The meat enpply will he the greatest difficulty, a* thero l* not 
■ great area of jn»tur*-land on the mountain. The needed vegetable diet will be 
mor* easily wipplied, tliough at present there U little variety, and a hotter bread* 
material hi greatly necdod. The nnirren ripening ie tlie grtal obstacle to llis 
rulUvatl-.in <4 wheat, necessitating t)i» dally ga'hering of tho ri|« ear* fot about b 
fortnight. l\.taloes can be grown with the best mult, and all torts of garden 
vegetable*. There U no difficulty In finding tunable rite* for dwelllug-btraaet. 
owing to the nnivrreally (tnud drainage. Vegetation, forwent, ibotthl ba kept 
under In their vicinity. Willi tbe eroetkm of Mw-mllla, and Utter mean* of 
transport from tbe ccast, tbe claw of bouse* ran be In lima improved. It remains 
to be seen whether the Mono home* built »l Uoahi will etand the te«t of earth¬ 
quake shock*. Ur. Urahma consider* that adunixathm by tmall ccltitalur* la Uir 
moat likely tu prove successful. 

A Visit to Lake Mweru. —I-'rom the station of Lofol in the Gnronganre 
country, east of the Luffra, Mr. Crawford, one of the missionaries settled then-, ba* 
made two Journey* ocroe* the Kandeliitigu plateau to Lake Mweru and Ua eastern 
shorn, by route* considerably to tbe south of those of Sharpe and Stairs. Some 
details of geographical intmst appear in bis diary, which Ua* been published in 
JCthc-t of £crriee, that dealing with hi* outward route on the second Journey 
appearing In Tart t fur July of tba present year (p. 102), The plateau wa* ciimUd 
at tbe bead of the Kasauga valley, which run* eastward* from that of tilt Lnfire. 
Near the eastern edge of tbr plateau, * visit was paid to lb* rock refuge** of thr 
Va-Lametwa, whoae retreat is to carefully concealed among tbo labyrinth of rocka 
that, without a clue, it would be impossible to discover it. The descent toward* 
tbe lake forms two distinct step*, a lower plateau intervening between tbs highest 
ground and tbe level savannah in lb* neighbourhood of the shore*. The 1st ter U 
Inundated during tiood aeaaoo, giving tho lake a great extent sonth-weatwanU- 
Crosung thr Lufokw* ri»*r, which flow* to the take, Mr. Crawford trenrmd the 
savannah in an easterly direction, and latar on a atrip of thin forest, reaching tbe 
lake apparently near Ua worth-west corner, a line of low hill* forming its immediate 
boundary. The short* appesrvd mor* direrntied with tssya uoil promontories than 
1* shown tin th» map* 1>*t• haring been procured from the Ve-Sella or lake 
people, Mr. Ciasrfurd in two day* crow* d to the outers ride, skirting the Southern 
shore, and passing tbo two mouth* i.f lha Ltnjuiis, tlio wteicrn, which slon* beam 
that name, lining found by mswtnrsmcnl to bo 592 yard* with-, whlta tbo castarn 
(called Mtffmbo) wa* treble tbal amouut. (U shmtl ii ho noted that an Sharps'* 
map given in the Journal, voh I. p. hid, only one mouth is marked, though earlier 
maps supposed two, drtiacd by Ki*i Island). Tho chief Suxmba, on Kilwa Island 
to tbe north, ha* mado blast If much tr if rd in throe part*. East of the Luapula 
live grod-sixad island* were passed. Tbe name Mweru, according to Mr. Crawford. 
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means " white," while Luspuia denote* ^ great wsve-iasbar.” Oa the way to (he 
Kalnngwtxi station oo the rest *hnre ho atrurk lute the oUl route of Llvicgvtoiic, 
whtw* mop, ho tayp, Ls thoroughly reliable. The Killed govern men l Lately intro¬ 
duced oeuiu generally welcomtd hv the inliahlianU. 

POLAR REGIOHS 

The Peary Polar Expedition.— W* I mm. from lofbnaailun recently eotn- 
tuuuicmlod to Uifl Timm, that the • learner falcon, with the member* of Llniteuanl 
1’eary’* Polar expedition, arrived at St. John’*. Newfoundland, on September IS. 
f .umtrmsnt P.ory himwlf. with tmi (if hi* mi n, ha* remained in Greenland to 
voutiuue hi* work of explnroitun fur another year. Mr. Peary lamlnl in Rrwdoin 
Ihtv, In IcgleSeld Gulf. 35 miles north of M'Cormick Harbour, in August, 
1803. On Starch 0, 1801, he started on hi* journey to (ocUpcadence Bay, 
with right Tran, twelve (ledges, and ninety-tan dog*. Iln advanced !3i nuh* 
in thirteen days oerta* the Inland lee, and an altitude of oJSOO fret wa» attained. 
The party met with I tad weather almost from the outset; the hardships ex¬ 
perienced *«rpa»»nJ all previous Arctic record*. With tfca exception of one, 
however, all the member* of tho party escaprd Injury. The temperature su 
very low, th» arerag* approaching 40 degree* below aero, and the minimum 
recorded falling to 80 degrees below aero Fahrenheit. These condition* were 
c.nonnoiuly aggravated by lung-continued gale* of wind. Owing to tho )o*» 
of many of the dogs, a section of tho expedition wa* loft behind, and i.lmueunat 
IVary with three oih«r* pushed on fur fourteen day* more, but in that »im* 
they only succeeded in covering oi-hty-five milr*. In tho end thn |i*rty wmn 
compelled to turn hack, after tusking only oae-founh of the distance to Inde¬ 
pendence Day. Thn sledges hod to bo abandoned, and only twenty-six dog* of tbs 
iiitutiy-iwo returned alive. The head-quarters at Ilowdoln Bay «w« reached cm 
April 18. Tho rest of the summer was employed in exploriu; ilia regions in 
(lie mghbourhood of the llay The falcon, on it* return journey it> Bowdoin 
Bay from St. John'* to bring l»ck tho member* of tha expedition, oiled 
at Carey Island, In the hope of finding fume true of the Swedish naturalists, 
Bi- fling and Kalitcniut, who wno wrecked there In the schooner llipjJ* In 189?, 
and also caru/uily examined Clarence U«vl and Caps Faraday. The *earcb, however, 
proved without result, and it I* omrequently regarded a* certain that botlr tbs 
explorer* are dead. Although having failed in it* primary object, the srienlific 
rvsult* obtained by Poary’a expedition this year are of an important and varinl 
character. A large (tore of information on the 'abject of glacial geology has been 
.-.dieted, map* have Iren drawn up. and the deep-vea fishing from tha Fafmw in 
Jones's Sound hsa added greatly to thn kuowlodgo already poaset a eri of the Arctic 
marino fauna. Mr. A*trup snrrryed and mapped 150 miles of the aborra of 
Melville Bay, which bad hitherto been uncharted. Professor Charaborlin, of 
Chicago ITnivrnity, wbo went ont this summer In tbo FaUvit, carefully studied 
(he MiTonUcn glaciers at Inglcficld Gulf and others at Du»’o, ami lie considers that 
th# region is an unequalled field for glacial study, because of the variety of glacial 
forms and the free exposure of structure. Nearly ail the Greenland glaciers arc 
tunguna from the internal toe-cap, and terminate in vertical fin.™ from 100 feet to 
1000 fret blub, presenting facilities for investigation which arc not fuund elsewhere. 
The vertical face* reveal pronounced stratification of the basal Ice, even the rocky 
and earthy material* curried i« the bases of tho ice being arranged In layers. Fine 
laiumaUona wet* aosn, twelve at twenty to an Inch. Tbo layer* are tmestimr* 
twisted and contorted, and even thrust over each olbtr. Th* glacier movement at 
ihe ice bonier varies from a foot |*r day to a foot per week. The rock* in InglrUcld 
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<iutf err mostly or the Airhmn age and crystalline, with dyke* of ignmns 
nvki. Thu rural interesting orer-ico journeys «tn mode by Licuiouant Peary m l 
hi* wife, who Irareiitxi by dcdgc to Obriit Bay, end by 3!e«r*. Eutrlkin and 
Vincent, who rUiled Littleton Uland In the •nn» manner. 

Mr. Trevor • Battye on Kolguef Island.—Mr Aubyn Tw r-Battye, 
accompanied by Mr. Uyiaml, a u*idurtni»t, landed <m Knlguef Island at the end ul 
June, in order to spend the summer in studying and collecting tho bird* of the 
tsUtk). Mr. Powy*. with whom they had gone out in tho small steam-yacht 
.Saxo*. went on to Konya JCamlya for some Arctic shooting, arranging to return 
to tb* co»t coast of Kolgutf about the onl of July. An accident to the (BgJtM 
n ormifted » rislt to Archangel, and entailed wrao delay. Early in August the 
■Suioa arrived off the east coast of the Islam), but was prevented by heavy stitf 
from landing, and proceeded to tho more sheltered western side. Here a landing 
was made, and a letter found from Mr. Terror-Battye, saying that he would be si 
Sshank harbour, on the cast caaat. at the end of July. Mr. Powys, believing Unit 
some other opportunity for leaving the Island might have presented Itself to Mr. 
Trevor-Batty* and his companion, returned to England. Subsequently Mr. 
Popham's yacht iWewcuMru went towards the Island, but her captain did nut 
consider tt prudent to make any attempt to land, and no further news La» been 
raeelvcd. 'The Samoyrelra who visit Kolguef In summer are in the habit of return- 
ing to the mainland in their open boats In September, and it l* poeiihla that the 
♦wo Englishmen luta accompanied them to their winter qnartrra at Pustrsarlr. on 
the I'echur*. li this he to. some time must neceasarlly elapse lmfore news ran rtacli 
Archangel, as travelling In tlioso latitude* is only practicable after viiffic out snow 
hae fallen to make sledging possible. Mr. Trevor-Battye’s brother, Captain ILutye- 
Trcvor, proposes to start a small relief expedition to alalt Kolguaf and aacertiln 
definitely »hat ha* occurred. 

MATHEMATICAL A1CD PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

The Marine Survey of Tndja —The Administration Report of the Marino 
Surrey of India for the official year 1893-lM record* good progress in lb* wurk of 
charting various parte uf the coast- At tho date of the previous report tho survey 
uf (he Coromandel coast had been completed ns far as Pumair, and was being 
carried down towards Armrgbou shoal. This work was Interrupted by the weather, 
which put a stop to boat-eeuttdiug, and the opportunity was taken advantage of to 
revisit the coast to the northward end fill up gsjis la the ebip’s soundings a* far as 
('hapalmutidi. Early in April the Invttiiyalor returned to tustaapatam, whom the 
interruption occurred, and completed the euivey to ShalUngsr shoal, It was found 
tbst the wait near Klatna, which U composed of sand and fronted by sandhills, 
gar* evidence uf considerable changes during each monsoon. On reluming b> 
Bombay for recess, the ItuH»tiffaior despatched on officer on II.M.K. 2 Jami),, .. to 
•urrry the 8*ychslla bank, in connection with the cables which have since been 
laid between Kanxilur i»ml Seychelles, and Seychelles aod Mauritius. Sea-work was 
begun again in October, with a sketch surrey of tbs Auhretla group of the Laccadive*. 
A detailed surrey of th* Suh#U- Par reef, the most southerly j«dnt of the Laccadive*, 
wi* nest made, and a bank with Utt fathoms was found north-east from Mmikm 
in the direction of • reef reported by tbo SootH Uratnind. No lees depth ws* 
observed, and the breakers raportud by the S'ooni ifralaad were pnihaUy tbo tide 
rt(w caueod by the bank. Between Mlnlkol and the Maldives sounding* were taken 
20 ailrs apart, the depth n.iwhere exceeding 1100 fathom*, being Ira* than uu 
either side of tho line followed. It seem* probable that the Maldives and Laces- 
dirs* are connected by a submarine ridg*. The InatHyttlor next proceeded to 
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Colombo, anil <ai the voyage thence to Madras encountered a 4-knot currant sottm - 
to the southward off the south-east coast of Ceyloo. The surrey of the Madn^ 
oaast was then eonipletwi with the co-operation of the AuMcourry.aad the two vessels 
la^an the survey of Palk Strait at Point Pedro. The scientific work or 8nrg«m- 
XeturnlUt 1L Andarsoo was unfortunately much interrupted by medical dutio*. 
It b imjertant to note that the specimens of the bottom brought up cm a previous 
occoswu to Hie west of the Laccadive* have not been found to Jnotify the uaitmp- 
tion of rubra*rino volcanic action in that region. Opportunity woa ILL year taken 
to visit a* many of tlie luccadlres as possible, and collection* of both shore and reef 
fauna have boett *ent to the Calcutta Museum. Dredgings were also mode in skip 
tho lagoon of the northern Maidire atoll, but with disappointing results. Rom* 
interesting tn>!«* are given regarding the contl formations on the aontb side of Palk 
Stair. The shore* are for the moat jart coral land, with a fringing reef about 100 
yard* from high-eater mark. A coal cliff 1 to 12 feel high backa lh. strand at 
porta of the coaat, which Itr. Anderson believes hat an origin similar to that 
aadgsifti by .ljsw.t to aimilar cliffs forming the sen mini bound try of Florida Kay*. 
The radon dredging* raoriu by the /aresr.'yofor in deep water, voided attend new 
specimens of considerable zoological interest. 

The Currents of the Bay of Biscay.— M. Hnuirenx contributes to Jfo. 14 
of ibe current volume of the Bolhim J* la SocM dc Gwjraphi, O^mrntrrial rf, 
Bonin**, a ooutiuuation and eomidetion of UU researches on the currents uf the Hay 
of Biscay. Thr tmilliml* <rm{doy«d are that* already described in tba April numbered 
thr Journal, but the observation* extend om a whole yaar, from tha end of May, 1893 
The uintiber of flint* thrown orerimanl during the year was 101. and of the* 64 
were rrenwrai; the prohatyo comae* are jdotted an a chart, and cumpared with 
what it must t* admitted is a ntnvwhat Inoee-jointcd discussion of Uio winds at 
Biarritz. Arcachou, and La Coubre. The results, however, show clear!y coougii 
that tho circulation of tho surface water la entirely under the control of the winds. 
1‘hfl Jarzrot proportion of floats reach the shore during smuttier, when the winds 
lend to blow from lit* tea t and the extra halting of Urn land in the Landes region 
exercises so marked an lulltirner* on tho wind, that nearly everything comes ashore 
-.n the (Jaaccn oossr, and almost notbiug on tbs coast of Spain or uf Brittany. In 
winter when tfc* wind* are off shore, fvw floating objects reach the load; the tendency 
li to mnri) eastwards to opposite Arcarhon, and thereafter tu turn northward* and 
southwards alung the coast, following an ludeflullo more or tree circular course. 
In no case U there evidence of an ocaanic’ctirtent entering from tho open sen. In 
the centre of the lay the average rate uf nuiiiou of the bottles was 5 to 6 miles in 
24 hours; near the coast tha average was only 2 to 3 miles. 

flDTEBAL. 

Death of Hr. William Topley, F.H.8 — It la with much regret that nr 
rooonl tlifl I loath of Mr. William Topley, r.RJL, the Society's instructor in geology 
Hr had l«ra for upward* of thirty yiar* an officer of tha Geological Survey. Sam 
after leaving the Royal School of Mine* In 18CI, he breamr attached to tha snrvey, 
working first among the Cretaceous strata of tha south-east of England, and after¬ 
word* among the Carboniferous rocks of the Xorthumbiriand coal-field. His chief 
literary work ew the well-known monograph on tb* Weald, published a* a aarrry 
memoir in 1873. He also contributed many paper* of considerable anil to thr 
Geological Society, tho Geologist's Association, tha Anthropological Intitule, and 
tha S.«ctety of Art*. Mr. Topley wo* an authority on water question* ami on agri¬ 
cultural geology. Whim the International Geological Congirs# met In London in 
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OUlTL'AliY. 


IHoi* be nu one of ibo local tocreune*. and the laat KitnUfic event c/ lit* life 
traa a visit to the Zdrich meeting of thi* body at lb. cod of lul Auguat. During 
an oxc union to Algiora, Immediately after tbo meeting, lie «-•***» w.th *^ 
attack of -utzitk whleb, cn Ida return bow. proved fauL Mr. lojdoy waatot 
fifty-three year* of age. and ai tbo time of bi* doalb bad much *rlentlS* work in 
liaud, which it ia feared ka not tutikleully advanced for publication. 

Death of the Eer. J. A Wylie.— Tlio R«-v. J. A. Wylie, of who** brutal 
rounlrr In Xcwchang moit of our leadm have beard, wu a promising young 
.uiuiona/T, whote int<n>l In travel amt geography «« aliown In tbe niuraltro of * 
Journey made by him In fVntral Manchuria, |mblld«*d in tbo <7«ynifA»'<v*f Journal, 
..J, it, 1WW, p. 4IS. IfU «ul death U » Iota not only to Ula crouch, but to 

gwpapby. 


OBITUARY. 


Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield. K.C.B., DC.L., F.R.5. 

Stu Kkw.vkd iN'OLtrttui, whiwe name •land* in ika fmthoat until. of our Arctic 
niana, died on September 3. WhlLt Ida amrices to GVograjihy In tbo Arctic regluoa 
nnwt always V* remembered aabu mo*t laatiug work.be hadalong nnddiatinguuhed 
eared as "a naval officer in active service both before and after bit voyager in high 
latitude*. Ur ni b?rn In 1K20 at Cheltenham, hW father and bi* maternal grand¬ 
father having both been admirals acd eduaUwl at tbo Boyal Xaval College* Purta- 
m >ulh. 11# took part In tbo naval operation* in tbo Levant in 1340 and pravioua 
venra, hail oomv experience of manno uinreyuig iu the Malay archipelago, and »« 
bi* rank •• ooauiiandor by gallant conduct on tlio coast of South America tu 1343, 
Ui» Arctic axperteuco commruood in 1832 with a private expedition In tbo yacht 
f«iW. a little vessel of 150 ton*, to Smith** Sonnd and Junes Sound in Karcb of 
Sir John Franklin. Allbough hi* mbooquent expedition* wort in tbip* of ccmiiler- 
ablo elxe, be «t*tad at lb* mm ting of Ilia Society, when Dr. Xanacn read a paper 
on hi* propwd rxp«dltlou iu tbe /ram. that bad ba to go out again be would 
riicu** tbo imalloal ve#**I. Ho report*.!, a* tlit reault of hi* fir»t expedition, the 
existence of open water wtiliiu Smith’* Sound. Oo hi* return be rroeiml the gold 
medal of tbo Kr.yal OergrapliUal Society, and became a Fellow, in 1633 be wa» 
•rot out on beard the I'kxnix, with two otber reeieh. u> the relief of Sir Edward 
ilnlchcrfe eSfwdilion in Wellington Cluuntl. In the following year be w»a aent out 
again on a similar motion, and brought hack tb* crew* of wjvaral U tbo re»ael* of 
llelctm’* Kjeadroli, wbicb were abandoned in tbo ice. This ws* tbo la*t effort 
made by tbn Admiralty in tbo eearch lor Sir John Franklin. Captain IngMold 
tasted immediately Into active navel aarrioe, taking part la lb* »i»ge of Sebastopol 
and otber operation* in thr Crimean war. In 180'J he waa promoted to flag-rank, 
and for tbo celt *ixt**n yaari hn bold a eerie* of imp*.riant command* and 
appointment*. Sir Edward w*» nominated C B. (Military Divuion) in ltwiil; a 
Civil Knight In 1877; and K.<Ul. in 1887. He wu» a lunqler of the ILG.S. 
» oun«U for throe rears, and to tbo end took a keen interwt in Arctic exploration. 
He wrote a book entitled * A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin,' itnd a number 
of paper* cn naval and ictentific eubjeet*, and ba will l«e irmrmterrl for a number 
of practical invention* relating to Urn tquijuucul of war-rtwek lie wa* alto an 
artint of more than average merit. 

Sir Edward wu twice mamed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

.Uceat of ihr T'llhl i-Sttlimna. 

lump ria Kftft Snihlimiun. XLob. H. ln^l.i.t.n Au,;uaI 8, llsul 
Soni* rental** which 1 happened to a abort while ago tn otto of the monthly 
uwgksinn* («a tbs tttbput of the Takht-USultman. wiirn calculated to lead one to 
tuppuM that the *01110111 of Uni rouuuUin baa n-r-r yr« limit ratarhed by * 
Kuropcan. Dio munc of this mountain li to wall known from It* mythical, geo. 
graphical, and nthunlogical aaaocutiuua, that it may interest tame of th» reader* of 
ilia Q+yn*ptimi Journo!, to bans- that lU *nmmlt ho* boon roubed by Kuro|wan«. 

Thi* numntain. which, with iu iliter |uak of Kalnighar, fonn the highs** p-int* 
of th* Stilitmn range of tlu uurth-WMt frontier of I mill, i* *lm,ite>d m tho territory 
of the ShrranU, who, moil brought under British control in tin* winter of 1890. 
warn aa tnelsfwailrai mil ertiranaiy tmabbrnom* Wdar tribe. Many legend* 
*tUi:h to IL According lit *otne. Nuali’* Ark alighted her* after tin- bring*; while 
ocher* (from thi* thn mountain derive* it* name)conuoct it with Solomon, wlio, u 
the it.iry gun. .men lame to llludo*tan to marry a lady named lUlki*. While 
retumiur from India with hi* hnda in a flying thrvroo, the lady rn|a*itat Salomon 
to amp for awhile, to enable lur tn taka a but fond look at luir native land. Tbrrtr- 
opon the itiroo* alighted no this puak, which ha* evrr unoe bonw the name of 
I abbt-t-.Huhtnin, or S- Umnu'* Thrjot’. KthnuiogtraUv, the mountain i* considered 
by *ume t . have been the birthplace of the I'iutiu> speaking nm. 

From tlicee and nthirr legend* conuncted with thi* mountain, Uu thrice situated 
nnar tla nimmii ha* been for many centime# tile plan* .if pll grimey i of tutJi 
•uivcntmpn* pilgrim*, both Iliuilu and Mohammedan, a* were hardy enough to 
taoa lb* dauber* of the road, through the wild ttilie* of thn country, and tb« ilifn— 
cullint of the mountain itself. A native »urrny<v i* «afd to have icachiut th 
*hntu» ahtiiti a hundred year* ago. while somewhat later two Faigllahmen, Ueun 
I ranor and ILimr, mamhur* uf tUpliiuatoue'a Musson of 1609s an- aacd to hav* 
attempted the aawol. without -maws**. Th* rntlitarr expedition **nt to airrey 
tfiia muimtain in 1681 eneoawW In reachin* the iiuumlt ut the (Caiaagiur je-ai 
r.Uwe bj. whlcli l* 11 ,.KX> feet, and «omo 200 feel higher Ilian tlu peak of thn Teihr 
lUeit. No attempt w»* mad* to *c*le tlu Takht, which wa« atid to b» imuxtetiblc 
During the Shciani axpedithw In be. ~mt«r, IrttiO, (i.acral Sir U.oigw White, 
tlu present Oummamirr-ta-rhiul of India, in unler to *how the Sltrrani* that even 
thrdr m-*t nmuite muuntatn feaut«** worn not iaacceeilhlo to llritiah troop*, 
aiwemltid th* mountain f tva. th* raatarn •vh>» aeoomt*nie<t by a *mai| party ol 
pkkrd men, and uuomfed, alter wiiii turn .Uj»‘ hard climbing. in reaching a point 
OB the ca*t lino of tho hill, hut waa itnililn to devote the time :.ece**arv fur an 
attempt t*» reach either tho altnn* nr the actual summit. 

M.ijw Mardiur, r.tx, than political .i.jeni at /.hob, and raywlf detenuinod, the 
following year, to attempt. the aacotit, ami f.- tml uutmIvc* «i June 28, l»Vl, at the 
I’nai apriag, nn tlu wvateru *lope# of the range—tho highest (olnt at which «|ving 
walir .m that tide a obtainable At dawn »u Liu 20th wa cutnmitneeJ lira actual 
aamml, and by tlu rvening, after •• haul day 1 # climb, ixach*d tho irmt-lme at llu 
j*>iut wherr tlm fatnoua ahritte k* »itnat*<L Herr w* futnd a niu|de of rough ttune 
hut tlo-lten iTectoi by tdlgriui*, in wlikh former riutoi* Imii aach tn turn left 
CteJcmg-*««,!, ad .upiJh-a of flour and tie* fur the dm of them win. mitht come 
alter them. Th,, nusal ahriti* "a. clou by, uml within a few yard*, hut far from a 
pleasant {hoc* to gut at. Tito foot ut tlu tuimnlaln at thi* point on the caatwn aid* 
ia » ahetir iirmpu* „f Ratty tiuMuauii. of fee*. ‘Jbe ahrina •* «>me 2»f«t diiwu 
No. V.—Kovtttntpi, 1894.] o j, 
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C0kK£3PO50EXCK. 


UUiw tho eils* of the precipice, and consists of a small ledge »f rook about 4.J f«i 
Jang by 3 fat wide, «Ub • slight artificial pantp-L of rocks on tbs outer Mdot, about 
• (not in bright. It is reached by four foot-bole? cut or wont away in the tack. 
Ttia hand and foot-bobl U good, but th» «dj» of tbs preetptce apjwar* slightly to 
overhang the lluie ltdg" b low, and the sensation therefore cxparkmeed In coing 
down <* coming up owr tba odcn o( tho precipice Is only equalled by that of soring 
luma one rise do so. All pilgrims apinrontly do not outer this shrine, but c.mlent 
thamselvre with looking down Into it from above. Those who do desoaul have a 
■mall tnkun in the form »l a small piece of stiok, which they Hr Into tho interstices 
of the litlla rock parapet. Both ol. us descended, uud loft out stick token*. The 
look down hi to space from tins little tsdge does not taiupt uno b. maks a vary lung 

stay there. . . . , 

Tlwi crest of the tsuuMalu at tbs shrine is not the hlgbast point, which ts at one 
of the three knob-like peak, si the south end of tbs erett. Then we determined to 
■,^,,1 , if possible, next day. notwithstanding ills swimkh of m*r narivs guide* 
tbot these peaks were iprlta InsewwnWe. Alter a erid night on the crcil, on the 
Br.rnnd, where some snow was still lying m patches, we ccurmenctsl a hard day’s 
K^-K of the threw feaks bttorc u» was separalid from tba place in which 
we wots and from each ether by precipitous gaps tn tho crrst-tuia, and thw 
ascent certainly did n»t spjaiar hopelul. Without dearrihlng tba many adren- 
tirrie of the day, tt will utflica to say that we both succeeded in resuhlug tbs lops of 
all three p-b*. and also, ( am glad to say, in uncovering a possible way dowu 
agsio—* matter which at one time apjaarod sumowhat doubtful. 

Tin* is tbs first occasion on which Europeans hat* reachaJ vilhw the abtiaa ot 
sjni summit of tli# p«*k of the Takht-l-8idltuaii. Xo one has, a* far as I know. 

Aa-iesbmOvttio. 

Uritish Join' i-^miuisriutoT, Afgbau-lUluchistoti Boundary Commission. 


Mr St Inn-Karr im lie Position «>/ Mount St. F.Iiai. 

The following telegram was published tn lh* of tho iesnos of Ssptsmbcr 

(4 (2nd »dlt.) and Soptemhar 15, IMit:— 

M CaiuuU-AU*ka Boundary Survey have completed Uiuir labour*. Otto most 
Important result baa been lbs discovery that Mount Eiias, long regarded as the 
highest peak on the contiurut, i* situated on llrit sh tamtory. The axtrwm- 
atutuiln of Mount KiUs has linen fonnd to bs 16,023 feat; hut Mount Logan, which 
is also In Brill* i Umtury. reaches 10.53i fm.-t." 

I wall to drew sttvdUuo to tilts, as It confirm* the prwittnn maintained by mu 
io Ptr*w*Uus> RO*.. January, IbtJT, p. 52. and May. 1867. J*. 272 i July. l!»«, 
u. 433, Snwttber, LBilli, p. UrH. 

U. W. Shtox-Kahe. 


C'ephnii Litrtru't Antarctic Journal. 

(mat Marlow. BnrV*. October 11, Wit 

On the tnuulatksi of (,M|Haln tanen'* pui« In the J'lmnutt (p. 333,etc.) on thr 
voyage of the Jonm to th« Antarctic, I venture to wind the folloo-luc few notes:— 
P. 833. /Yatesrf. MmuU ha -mi. This name ia not used, so far at 1 am swato, 
lot any mwlhttrn specie*. 

Cement, pro hold y “ talk ” =r 


Umc ? 
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J tfuit'Ur >/ a S'vrmfiftu mile A nllor’t mils i» usually Oil* m 
= 1 Cnuli*li. slot tbe Xururiian land milu = over 7 English. 

Petrified worm* in p*ir\fie<i wood. Perhaps TeredoT which woo!*} show 
tbs wood tail boon “ thrown out of wjUrr." 

P. 335. O'rottW (=■ -sad) u ntui «f thr names (hr tl«* northern Gray Seal (Ihtli- 
ehtrrtu gryptu). 

Blue whale {BUtatkval iw). Should b» Blanhttale. Silibald'a Hoopiai, or 
Rlu- Whnht (/td/imo/itera .<Mo!ili, Gray), 

P. 336. /YnAoajla (shitubl be FiukouU) — Finwhales, or Bahruapltridir. 

Knarhrnl = the Humpback i Mmpiptsm hoilpn, K»bf.). 

fitikmlm. Should bo RrtKndc = Right Whales i/fu/im'ij. 

P. 338. i/inirruf. Should bo Minkt&enlr = pin rat. I think thi* is the lessor 
R<ni|ual (Ilahmrrptrtn roUnlit. I'aUr.t, hut forget at thU tnixunnl lor 
certain. It la nithor that apauir* or II. bortalin, Rudolphl't Rorqual. 

Kou'/epruyu 11 >rrnr. Mean* " the king {wiigilins,'’ which I* the Engll-h 
name* for Jptenodyh* ywonmifi, Ofay, hot I am not a war* that any 
species is called Fotportr penguin ? 

P. 833. Sniu tvecire <11 ... Qraamaeuft, or Ifavhrrt. Gtaaniaago simply mean* 
~ grey gull*. - ’ Harhe»t ls the Fulmar petrel ( Teocellaria yfaesWis, I. 

<J«*. Should Ik Vejr thin. 

P. 340. fW tfrs#d *e«j ZvoLyiei for 1B5-1, p. 3lW, atvl following year*. 

P.341. KviHitut (ukitiuj) a II eiltina, morn correctly llridlin;. 

P. 842. Sk|mr = skerries. 

Al.nran llrtiuos Cocks. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Ailililiout to the Library. 

By aUQH HOBEHT MIL U D.S a-, tdkmriam. B.O.3. 

Tu following alihreruaums of noons sod tbs *dji*irtl»f» dorlnd ftirai them sro 
employed to indieaU tint sonros of srtiolos from other puhltootious. UoographiusI 
names arc In snch esse written in full : — 


A. ss Academy. Acuilemli*. Akadomis. 
Ann. = Annuls, Aunslr*. AntusW 

B. = Bulletin, Heih ttino, Bolruau 
Cum. a Commutca. Commercial 
C II - Connies ttcmlns. 

Enlk. 3 Krdlinncir 

G. = Giofiaphr. Ueogrsplile, GnugralU. 
Gtw. — fii*«'!lsr-haft 
L = Institute. Institution. 

J. = Journal _ 

M. = Mittstlungen. 


Mstr. *■ Maimaino. 

V. — 1’tmwediuga 

It = Royal. 

Rer. — Uotlew, Bovtte, IbmaU. 

8. m SucM-tr. RoeiitJ, Sr Utah 
Sitah. ss HitaangslwtnebL 
T. = TraniucUous. 

V. = Vrrrtn. 

Verb. - VsrhsniUuDKou. 

W = WtsssnsetisfU sud compounds. 
r. n Zsltsehrlft. 


On srmnnt of thr amltlsnity <*f tin> word* eehtro, ywtrfn. rte, the ai»o of books 111 
tha list twin* ia ,tenon*I by Hie lenstb sn<l hrendth of tha cover In inebas to the 
nisnst half-inch. Thu line of tbc Journal b 10 X fl|. 


E1TB0PE. 

Alps—SdnrsatMT Fcracr. CW-sr 68 (ItOt): 22» m ©mat 

IVr AnaUnnb >Us BebwriMui-Fernet* (Oehrtii*lrr-AI|Kti 1 am C* Jull. 1801. 

Van Dr. O. firam. 

An aeeount and diseusalou of the bontiiu.' nr Ibn (lucbr-lakc lu tlm 8ehn>I*»rthal. 
with a map and tlluslmlim 


3 It 2 
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Balffiam and Hol land 

BtUitiiuatidlldlaud, biolutlinalboGnind-Diiiihy i*rLuxuiiib<iun:. Hand¬ 
book for Traveller*. Uy K. Itu-lnker. Wilt. lit and 21 plum 

Uii-TKQlli Edition. LeipulCi K irl Btakket. I»mlno. Dnlua A Co, 18i3 
Sll* flf X -I l. pp. Ixll. and *23. Prim i) mnfkt. I'rmnfmi by J/mo. 

Vulau A CU 

Bntuli t»land* —TUt4tlila Hirnv 

T Ido-tablet Mr the British ami bull pirla for lb< year 1805. Computed 
liyfuntsin II IL Harriet UK. liMdcm l’ritltod fur llio Hydroinwphkc 
Drfaxtuw'iil, Admiralty 1'rteinGi Pitnuloi by Ott Ilyiln'iinyhrr. 

Bagtaad—Datbjnlnro. BirtduUy 

Thurmticb fluid' Sene*. Tin* l‘rak Hiiltlrl of Iti-rbyabirn and tit'i^b- 
linurins roimte U; Mr. J 11. tloddolpy ’I<m M»pi. ficnarml and 
1 'ectlumil < n>lapt> d finlii tin Ordnance Survey b by UuiMiul.uncw. Six 111 
Kdllmn laindtm, lliilan A Qo.. IM*4 Sir- <1} x 1|, pp. mv arid IRH. 

Pritr 3* PniHitti by Ibt Futyitki n. 

England Tiamsa. A’lrhwuf .‘►ritno S fIX'JI) • VT~VtV. Gregory 

Tim KvutuUon of Dm Tbauina. By J. Vf f.rngnij, Djl. 

A orttuum of ProfmBor PiwIkM'i view* on the genlogiaut hutary of »onth-«a*ltrrti 
Logined. 

frattoe — Arden® at. li«f At JfiailrMflSM): Itl-IDi Bxyenr. 

A tra'er* rAnbam fpatyuW. Bar M l.-A. lUriur. 

Thlr I fit instill!! Hill*- |l«|*r cite* * pittMni|Wi » remit of » Irip aim c III.) M.itro, 
ramtinaiing th> hua* voiuintriml town* and Tillage* which tutu iho valla) of tin Mr, nan 
luto "alhtrl Ml lulli-a Iiuil[ “ with llm lormlj ucuila of Mo, Dnighbnitilnc I'lldenJL 

Trnsoa—Ionic*. Unnt.IMmar IT(IHili): 101-111. Hanlranx. 

row I da* I an lira; t'Dli it oonctnta I’m A. llautnuix. 

A oaulinnnlion of ilia aUlUm’c previous tvseurehe-s. whicl, til uoMotxl in Ihn Monthly 
IlfojnL 

Trxner Ijotjl - 

t.vnn vl U Hc;itiu lyoaimum Kindt* at Itneonirnu publiim k roaoulntt 
■Itl XVo. <V»g*e» dct Bmddhb* Kraiiuu.nt* de Udepraphiri, mt 18!»4. 

Lyon. IW>». Sin« 10 x 7, pp. Ivn. and l»i AmM by t *• iN>n» d» 
GYcyntpAfa lie f ym. 

11ll» butdauuiu mirnnnal nf I tin nmnllnf of lh» •.'«insTr-«» nf If-orb Uangiaphliwl 
H»-iiiM« al Lyuua it due to lb* initBrpdaa nf tim t ice-graphical Sociniy «»f that town. 
It rvtnroiuora with a valuably tpilume ef Uto geojmipLr of tlio rtyfjuu, br Itnliawt 
r.aMoir. inlh a map Till n follow ajotcuil nottrv* nf particular »uln. rt«, iDidndinir Mm 
la.iorr utnl lt>|«>snnihy of nnoieut Ltoui by M A Blntiin. the olituuio of l.ym* by M. 
O, Andr.. »t»'l * dataiWil ocrounl by awrioua arilota of Utc aerb ulture of Mm lrjoirt- 
uitml 4 thn llbona and of tlw tniliwtrU* of tlio rnrnrtpal tnirnc of tba diutrint, tticlud 
IE- Uic munufMOlurn of allk and •Itliur tux tilts, uud l tm aprctnl umutifkcltliia nf 
►stint. Ktiinnr, Saint-Qtaunnutd. ami ollwr tuwua. i i.apt<-t> •« tlm •yaleiua of oro- 
uiuiilcutloti by water ami by toil.aud mulirwl aud aUlixtlral auiuuwn— , coiuplet. tlio 
volume. 

Germany—Bavaria. Gnnthar. 

Obutal- und Drifthypothnw attf barerUrlum llorU-n enlati.b.n. V.tn 
SirpuiUtuI OQnMjnr " Sepiralalnl. a. ii. Jabtrab d. >i-ogtapb Ottx in 
Muntbaa, l«»4. fci*C X dj. I'rvHmltil by tk* Ja/Aur. 

Graat Britain. Basieker 

fin-xl Britain Handbook for Travrllrrx By H. Hanitukar. __ Willi |fl map/. 

MU riant, und » )*annratmk- Third Kdltlow. l» ijvic. Karl Ua.d- krr; 

Li>ndi'ti, llidait A tin.. lWd. Sl»« CJ X 4J, pp. Uif. and 547. Trim In 
maria. iVnaafixi by Xtmrt ftufua <t f.« 

la Urn pnaont vdltinu Uni dmilnd to Scotland, althuu^h tllll ermidcralily 

c-mdenat'd, haa been extuudod and improved. 

Oraooa. & Om. A/dL Brniin *» <lfsW): HG-27U o. l|t 

Dr. A. t'bUippauo'a Hiihvutwmuoct u In Xuid- und Mitlcl f irWlirnlaud 
and Tarkifrn-lipirtm .at Jahr lb£iA U-rorhnct run A. (iolbi. 

IVaertbaa tin uicthul id cnlmlatlnr ani roiil ob-, rvati-um. and gin* It.i. ,.( f .-_| U rvt| 
altltudr* for a brer number uf aUtiowa la northern Grama. 
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Hungary— Budapest Thtrnof lad Xtfrfti. 

Geoebtaht* due Statulisobin Human* dor Ilsspt- rrad HraxlonutuK 
Budapest, ltU»-l83», von Df. Gn«t.vvTliirrini.'. IWlin. t’litttnmm. r uml 
MUhlbreelil, 18SM. Sim » x G|. pp. *2. 

l h ~ HanwUJjdt Badapaat i m Jahrw, I8)|. Keaultata der Volkataaahrm- 
bunjj iinii Voikitahlunc von Jcwsf Ki>ru*i, uml Dr. Guitar llilrriuc. 
lCnlor Band. BaiUn, Firttksimuor uml MOhlhrecht, Idtrt- sit» l( x T| 

pp. tw and »ia\ JVirr .V,, trill, Mum .tad TaUm. Pnsmwfed Ke iL 
oftf/ultnif /KurooM **/ UmiayetL 

Italy—Stull Lakes It. r. C. ttaUnmm 1 (1K9I); 137-402. Cratta. 

fWMl kahimetriel del iagbi lirt.ntri . dr! lap. dal Begnno (Vail* Attini 
Meridionals) IVr il dutt Salvatore Crotta. 

A plat* U dive ii Hewing Uie ratlin., and ton .* thro# pratlU* showing thn depth*. 
'•( those Hull lakes, the targeot of which. Logo Aaiiuu". la .inly SI mil., lone. Thu 
nadirs of the taken dealt with an.-—Mem tort* no, At*- tin, Pualaon, Anriour. Seerim.. and 
Sari imttx. 

Tha asms minder of the Klritia contains, nn pjn 121*321!. a long abotnu-t of a popes 
by Oltulii Mai me 111 on 0u> Lake* of fr"m tlu> BnUtllmt of IH» Italian G#*- 

Society, rafcmug to l ake* Cnvarro, Alkgho, Uevlrxi. r«ldoiutrto. Tollluo. 
land. Mu!rmin, f'avixllne, Ledro.and Mania; ata> on nn -V.lt;-327 on shwtnu-t ol a 
l“ 1 P er on tbs laker of llt~ nrualue amphitheatre id Ivrwa, br Do Agrwtlnl. pnliUstiud in 
ih« dW»'or tin Ara.Wny of Science* »< Turin 29 (iKitk 16' iteoiins with the follow lug 
taker : Vivarcno. t oudia,Sirio,Norn. Campagna, Pisinun. Altar. llcrtignaau.8. Michele. 
Maelumi. M*r«llad.\ anil M nrtnell.i Also on pp J2.rt-52:» them arc stall rants of two 
paper* by Pnto oti the smalt alpmo lake* of V.it. Him. dracribinc their ouloti bat nut 
their depth, 

Italy— Udine. GMwa 86 1 IKH): li;3-IG8. h.iu., 

IJU •lonUchn Spnu-htaml /.atm-Mauru tu Krtatii Vun Dr. IfuThfarr. 
XanhaklimaUihoa. 

Dr Halida., ih-aenbn* a nail troae of Ibn taw Italian diatricta whom a dialect or 
l.ermah 1* .till spoken by (bo people, although Italian pro mi Is all round them. This 
te a dir—* .nr vital of the I into whim nuitb-ra.ti m Italy hwuiwi pan of the l.arnnn 
F.utpiro. 

Italy— Traies. \pi e [ 

Venire By Aisthsft Mint (Tbs Story «f Nations Sartos) I .radon, 

T. Fisher Unwin. 181H Star 8 H 5). pp. xxxiiL sod 478. Phiu and lliu. 
irnltnas iWie is J'ovaini Ly IA* iVUukrr. 

A very r oduido .jiitianc uf (he Inupkd history of Tunise. well illustrated with 
scrvlotwJdo oinji* sad carefvilly auiectsd repr -luetaiiu of photograph* anil pictures 

Bassia—Black Baa Coast. Badd* and loomg. 

Daa ftatnfer de* Pontns und ecloe kullurello Pntwickrltmg la VerUwfti 
dnr Uirtim drmwle Jalnr. Vnrlaulicor Bsrinht ftlwr die Rcuua im 
Mcrhiwiirn Tiettunde. Adalurinn. urn Ustuf. r vita Schwanen M.erm. am 
L nhsttaufo dta Kulun und Wes die Durehuiuiraiix dnr HanptkrUc ».« 

P*el»i Bach SotaohilmSomauir Ih’JS. Von l*r. G Ba>ldi uml M. Koraijc 
Mil «««i Kama. Ercanmigslti’ll N'o. Hi rn ' Pularnianna Miltei- 
lubgei. ' Girths, Ja*tus Pvrthra, IKH. Sis* 11 x 7| r pp ISO. Pmr- R 
mark 111 

The main Ibalctss uf till, nenmlt will be •unxasttsed la thr. Monthly ih-oard. 


AHA. 

Central Aria -PaaOra d'Altrtslla. 

Lew Anglais, tas Russ c« lec Ohlmii* sur Ih I'olt dn Honda. t'.<nfrninow 
domux* a ta “Societc rriyata Ulgo do fio^raphio.' 1‘sr In Comb* Gobi*! 
d’Alvieila. Blnaaeis, 18liL Siro i» x 14 , pp. »i Jfou. J’rnnlml U IL. 
itiW. 

India—Historical. Holdlak. 

A Uctreat from Imlis. A Iwrttm dcliten.l liy Colonel Holdieb, *.r_ la 
the United Service lurutiiitan cf India, on Jnti« 7, I«*A him lit x 
r rom th* Jnirwit of the l.'niud sjorrtne InatitntiDn of India. v«,d Sit 
(t**»).pp. US-128. 


47Q GZttJRAriUCAL LITEHATCRK OP THE UOXTH. 

• UOnnnl Uft'ulioh \n*ra On- muO- of Alexander lb* Crrtai In bio retrraM f *T^ n 
from i*£..u»l rtody of U,r flunk relic* f.-nnd olong ilur U»o .if tnwob. A out* on tl.U 
l^lurv la Mi* Jpwm^l ^ OctaUex. 

Mauwoiul'ira nu lhe Ki.MUtroo of BrilUb Indio. By Uv'TS* Wrtl> 
tuktttt*. iKH. Bi»i4 x *n».sa , 4 . , „ 

A suwt valuably and nuibontati r«> omumanr of tbr uatural »«»Uh oT the Indian 
empire, eolleetud from tin. Utool aUtuHcx 


Tha Gau* ft Thibet A Bl«r. By* View o' Independent S.kkim, Briliah 
Mm .un. nn.l the IV«.*r. a* a Ik*vg» Bjjcjab Trm. Bp 4. A. U. UmU. 
CulimtU, thf Callii-llo Oipban Prt*», 1894. Bico 10 xOJ, pp. 183. 3fnp 
ami JOuttruiioiu fW»M by fA* AmI^-t. 

TLo •lime wlU. Mr. JamK.n. pouctrmled ll.roujrf. Iskkm. M far u Turn long 

alul drlapla, ami mad. many ln«n**il»g nbocti Ulnaa «* U» counU 7 aud |Kopl*v Tho 
W u, momntad to Wo Sriely i« onrv<bi>4 »>y n number i f photographic lllurtratira*. in 
oddltiii* V. th wi appearuii! IU lk* puhUahnd U«k- 

Tibtua Orthography J dafaffe 8. B« t iaf 03 (1894): 1-iU. 8i»»o. 

On tilt- relotiooabip IwtwaKin Tihcuii ..ttli..j;replij anil «b» original r*°- 
nimrl»tm , i «l U»« liUictuigr. By tlio Het. F. H.Sha»o. Moravian miaaumary 
in Ladak. 


Turkey la Aria 


Coin at 


1a Turoulo dMalc OAigTaplilO adminutraUvo.aloUoliqan, ibscripBvo o» 
rair.imiM i .In chamm mutuum dr rAHo-tniuoure. Par Vital Cuinol Tmno 
4 Kn»r. 10- Pnria. fcnn.l Laruux. 1-Ot. SUu 1l( X. "J. pp. ;UH- 
Thu lnaUln.cnt of It Odari*a gr.*l ««rk drala uxluiiallvidy with U>a vilaret of 


ArSlCA 


Africa. 


The .Shiry nf Africa ami ll» Piplori-T*. By It.iber» Unrwju \ ol. 111. TUo 
leal of a looe lain—thu Sahara—tho Muaunuriwo- lha Hunn r»—m 
Imornalkina! Kxpbrara t/radua, Cooeall and Co.. 1891. Sixi> 10| X a 
JUutitutiani Prwoird by U. PaMuAeru. 

Thla (nlamn dual, wllb tropical Africa, and give. an awmnnl at a largo number or 
lll0 uploriwt Ji'Utiinya ,.f iho lait tamity y~r^ wpwdaUy of tbi-i oorrao tfm oralinaul. 
and In Uut B olia io 


i and building* 


African Architectaza. J.R.I. Brill* ArditeU 1 (1«M): 0» Git 

Noli* on aimo Afni>an ttrintturva. Or Mr. J. T lu»t 
Till* )iA|nr la OlualraicJ l*y a num*i rof drawing* und puca-f Uniia 
rofiHrncU.il bv llin native* of K»ai Afrin. 

Bnllab lau Africa. Bavaiaura 

ll/.riioi un MeUMroitoginii iMaetmlion* in llntn’i Eaat Afrira for I8i»a. 

»r K O. lbatwiAleia. ruhlkbcai by Uu. Authority at Ibo IHrwUra of 
lb* Imi” rial llrttiali Raat Africa Company. Loudon.Goarge Philip oud 
Sou. 8U« III X CJ. p^ It Prie. W. P m aea f a d by fia lalU. 

Tlie .iMioia munuariiid Id thla.... fnl pauipt.M a«. mad*at Cbi.y.t. Mombaw 
Malindi. Magariul. Lamu. Witu. Kiaiuavu. on or nrar tho n mat. B ml *1 Marluakn a and 
Port fSaitb to Kikuyu, and tUc.a am rainfall aloliatns from aocu* oddilumul atattona in 
lb. lb<a lAdnptny'a Urrtwrj. 


OKjrtSAL 


Aothxcyalagy 

FadlUi- ilia!, ri-.-x lla K II Peal. Ealtacl ftom Iho /ourmtf of tho 
Aiiaup Aorirtr of lhmo*. '’“ 1 * xi1 port Bl N<a 1, 1891 Siae l» x GJt 
Jtp IS. Praarnfed by U« .lollnr. 


Anthropology- 

TI.» I’otnuuiial Ihm. ka i»f 1 ^rimIlly, liana By 8. K. IW. I—Owl 
from ibo 4-onwif t*f Hu Aaialir Sori. ty of Bengal Vol Ul. (out HI. 
No 3 fc# IW4. Stew 9 X GJ. pp. "10-'.‘Gll. JVr*»f*d by It. d«Unr 


P«*l. 

Pool 
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Anthropology. Brinton. 

Tba UmfitrM of Vnihropnlogr Addrcaa by the Prreiilent. The 
S'llluo “ u» mi EWtihi 1,1 In Atithtr>|iul<>iry- By Of. Daniel O. H tin Lon. 
Biprintoi from the Mrnnrt at the Inbrnstlwinl Coftgraa of Anthro¬ 
pology. Hilo 3} X «'4, pp. 31. f'leemW by li. .1 nUor. 

Architecture. TerguJtan 

A Hi»J.irr of ArrbiUrtnrr In all cntinttit*, from the rariitet limr» In the 
on m uI nay. By .Italia Wremaon. In Pin Voimnoa, VoU. i. and ii. 

Tliini Edition, Edited L>* li. Phene Spirt* London. John Murray, 

HW3. tino »i x 6J. pp. (ml. 1) xxiu ami C34: (ml. U.) xir, anil (Mi- 
///aatrnfCiuc. PcewmJrd by Hm* r». J.»Aa anil ILitlam .ifarruy. 

Tim preaent edition nf thU iUa.Ur.1 aorl li»* In t«»xi Irm rewritten In order to 
make mweamry ourrectiaua, ami I bo run! la of recent dboovatfca iooorporan.il 
Bibliography. BUii and Bray. 

Kiln anil Kl«»?'a OeMnil Catalogue of IUm fLuki nml MannreripU. 
London, 1*31. Site !»1 x 04. j>p. IS-t J’IuUa I'remMtd fry the 1'aWidirrt. 

Bibliography—Oriental. - 

OrbitUllrdw JRLHiyrruphbt bogrttudet Ton Auytul M&llur.... IWrboitnt 
mn Dr. I.m tiiii Schrniuin, bi.m«^ l gc:l>*B mn Dr. Kroat Kahn. VII. 
Jehrgwng. Erato• ilalbjabnbafi. Berlin, Kuutlirr und lUurhanl. 1834. 
fillr 3 X 3J, I’Ji. I»7. 

Biography. t*« 

IlirUunarr of National Biography. EillUil by SliW, l job. VoL mix. 
Mofi'luia i—MvH*. Ltnuhuj, Htultb, Kldm A Co, ISyi. S_u 10 7, pp. 

Tt anil 432. 1‘tia IS* 

The Billowing biulc*. more or lea* oauueeted with L-uography and trnnl.m noticed 
in tlua mhuMi Jama* Jnalinlnn Morirr, bv Stanley laUi*.pnnl> ; John Banin Sawrer 
M onth l y W. I*. CourtnrT; Kunry Nottnle* M .winy. h* B. B. Woodward; Joaipb 
bliixrx, b» I'mfinmr J. K Laughton; Jiweph Mullete, by Captain S. 1’. Oliver; Peter 
Mundy, hy W P, Cmrtuey; fir Uodcrlck Iiupey Unrofaiaoo, by ProfsMor Bomt; 
Hugh Murray. b> (I. La <irja N.rgatc; George C'hawortb Mualors. by the late Ii. 
Manner* Chirhcelrt i tttd Tbuttiaa Myirte. liy the Hot. J. H. l.uplou. 

Biography—Brackobaath M-al.r*. ifamicnfkua O. 17 (IhOI): 33-41 - 

Dr. Ludwig lltaeVeluueh. H it/. ynttaiL 

Biography—Desliot. Dev 0. 88 <l«L44>: I03-1D8. Mirtal. 

« l* brii l Unreal: Lo oonU d’Alainoya, gcographo. 

Smote • DmU.il. *itunii- d’AUInoyo.** bora In M.tnt in 1315, waa a eartegraphet 
ami eltrxt dougntt an well aa p -1, ThU notion mfura to loaiii of bu mu)i«, uno of 
which Ii mpmdiKiil. A «rj.-tif*l» copy at the mumnir luu loen pnoautrd to the 
Library by In auU.nr. 

Biography - Eck. Oholhor. 

Joliann Eck nla Goograpb. too Smgmnnd OBother. Pumebnc^ea xnr 
Kultur- und LiUoruturgiaobielito llay«n»- Jleniagrp/ben run Uarl nn 
VilnhariUti'-ttJirr. .Motncfi and Lolptig, G, Frans. 1X34 Kim II X "J, 
pp. 34. FrrmleJ by !A« Author. 

Biography- Kbama. Ksigbt-Braco. 

Tn» H'.iry of an African Chief being Uk> life ..f Kl in m a. B* Urv 
Wvmlham Knight Brum, with » Preface liy Rina l.yall. iwvon.l Edition. 

1. mbm, lUuau Paul A IV. 1KM- Sue U* x 4|. pp tiU. iind 71 
Biography—Kiddastlorf and 9thresh Wulluahauar. 

It.ut. ke DmuleAam G. 18(1*91): 471-474. 

! .opoli TimH-lin nek uml AUamvdor mn MldiUnJnrf. Vur. W WVlkcn- 
hauc-r. IfiM t'crtmili. 

Biography—Bsapoll Ituttona T (1804): 3U*-3S5 Kallar and Farraadh 

Eegvtiin Buepill (I j Blnnunbrance <hl imif. iU.lt. C. Keller. (S) LrtUrm 
del tap Dg« 1 reruniU al imh, lag. P Vlgntd. 

Dnacrikinc mainly (hi. Uat Journey nf Prince Ettrenlo Buapoll U Suautliland. 

Biography—traelli. Itnittku Haaiftchun « 10 IISIH) : »73-171. - 

Irsetaii. I nidi!. IFi/A /Wfnnf, 
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Biography Ympneci. Markham 

The letter* of Amerigo Vespucci no ( other lUxTtuuruU illuxtratiTa of Me 
earovr. Tniulalol. with Not** arid ah Iiilmdoelkm, l>y CbtmenU K. 
Marki-nm London. the Hakluyt Scs-h It, ISUi. Sl» 0 x d, pp. xliv and 
121. I'rttnl/'l by I Iw Hnllnyt Sssntly 

British Empire. - 

TU» Tw-ftioli of tiro Imperial fnuitiuo of the fatted Kingdom. lim 
Golomr*. *ud India. 1S91 A Slatbitionl Hoonl of the Bmwuree* BOii Trade 
of the Colonial and Indian Poo.-nicro* of thn lirltith Kropira Compiled 
chiefly from'tffloud wrure«« Third lean* l,.md.ia, John Murray, lot*I. 

Slj> 10 I'd, pp. XI. arid St'S. Map*, tWr, rtf. fVsrafeJ by tb. 
JZnruUn O iiaril of lb fajwul lustitmti. 

In the preparation of UiU rditlou ear* ha* L*on taken lo obtain I'flWtuI roiitUm of 
the portion* ilrwllug with Mob oniony 11i» whole work form* a toIuuiIiiou* ami 
authnriUlito treatin' on the enramercUl geography of the Rritidi Km pi re 

Church Blxaloaxry Society. ■ 

Vruceeitlns* of tho flinmli Miedtriinry Society h r Africa and lb- Rut 
Ninly-Plfth Year. ISS3-1M. Lxatdun. Church Mtankmarj ilouiw. IWM, 
f?f*n k) x <1. Jip. (Uuniit) OK) and ( Haps J7r*raf«d by 11,• Oari-A 
Mixtion,try Society. 


Colcmbu* JCayicrtiaf. 

Cbrulopl nr Colltaihn* and tin participation of tlx: Jnwi in thu Si aoidi 
and IVrluguaa* I>Uror<rrW_ lly Ur. M- Knyerrltitg Tnui*lalrd I rum 
thu Author'* ruannvript ... by l tuule* tin**, nt It Now York, l-nog 
man* k (>.. lSltl. Silo 7| :< pti. xv. nml 10!* fWirt JVHmM 

by U* 1'nUUbsT, 

So many plum of the Colmubtu celebration hare Ikmi noticed In litem pace* thul 
n am not’ *arpri*rd aira In Und a look •proudly erlltng forth lha rnb> of Jew*— 
who were nasally ntncjrod**—ur the great «jiorU of rifteuntb-cnniury iliaeorery. It i* 
htatod here lli«t America w«* Ural *i«htixl by a Jewish tailor «hom Ibt’admiral 
cheated of 1(1.18)11 mnratrdia and a allk wautivxU. fu nny eaan, tin) reward paid to 
l olnmho* wo* taken frrm the oocfneotrd **Utr« ef Spanith Jen* 

CommorciaJ Orography — Banana* Krtt W., UM r 2211-314- - 

A mmmary nf iaf.mrtaU-<u relating u. *• Bammo* nnd rUnUi»4.“ with 
ileimplnm* of th* « and principal raHirtie* of Mu*ii grown for no* 
and uin.tmcut. 

It i* ounoo* tliat ao important and w* lU xertilrel a compilation a* tbtf *hoatd he 
pabliahed annoynimnly. 

Csmmerrul Geography Boat. 

Ilutoire dn I'oatmrnn do Mondi: ilr pni• to* ti mpa h* pin* ircnli'*. I nr 
Octava Nu4L [II.J Duptil* lea Otaitirtm Maritime* du XV- Shell 
lumiu'a UKendnlivu d- I tbit l*nr a, 11 TUu, Nourrit \ Co., 1 # 1 M j?i*i 
114 X 8. pp. U& Wop* wad i’lofea. 

Thta l» the aernmfl rolumn uf 1'ri.iraw* Nwl'a grrui work, and i* Intruded lo h* 
follow.d aloinly by a third, bringing the feretory down !■> l>.« y«ar ItMhi Thi ran- 
tin non* biotott of mariliinr •xphiritc.n which Ihia folittu.- contain* 1* *u|if>h:m*nlo<l hr 
a non of appim.llm obtaining tnmalatlau* <d original dunuiwntia. Thr lUattrallomi, 
though few, are well chorea. 


Oiruios ef the World, Baelai. 

C*at and W.-t Hi EH— U..-l-;a Sim 10 x it*, pp- C u t> »«' On., 

frinpenrry /.Vro-ti- Uriohr, 1804. fraamfnd hf til ittlli'r. 

Bariy Moo. PtatU. 

L'l-piaiun tliuroecnuu tl lr» race* humnlun ilo la pr'riodi elyptlqur. |*r 
Ed- I'letlc '•auit-Qveuti-n, t'tiarii* |v»ltr, I XU. Sl*e (t*. pp. '£7. 
fmmtol by U* .{afbnr. 


BdaratlonaL Kirchheff. 

Krdkunde f .r Sclmli- > each den fur rii'UH«n cdlllawn Lnhrxlclmi rnn 
Alfr-d KlrobUiT I Tett: Unteiatole II Tell. Miif.l-oml irla-ratnfo. 
2w*ila. mriw**rtl« AuBage 11,11. a. IritH Six, tr x tj, op, < |. r r ii, 
ir. and Jd. (IL Tr.-.ly rii. urvl .ttlt, I’naralul by ll,. A of Aar. 
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la Oita of .-nultiated aalmoMpedw Pm ft n u r KirrMe.tf »i|nr-,da admir¬ 

ably in wilming enwtutial fact* i'.« conaideratxin J'.on morn •Miking » th<> maimer 
ia which ha haa tliapniaad villi the dm ul lijpin» la gIrliiQt eUlktiea vhiie pre*.rtiuv 
thr cviureptlon of proportion a Oil relative magnitude* ‘thio ia partly achintisi by Him 
■ an of muorrooa Ulde* in tho form nf atalUiiral diagram*, winch appeal directly lo 
l be am 

Xdnauoanl fyitrfyr MttMU Krik. i (ItM)i Eirthhoff. 

/« ProfoMtir Hlrachfelil* AV.reeLasri-u uteir CtugualaUiuig ties enikvilil- 
liehan T nlorrinbu, mn Dr. A- Kirnuticrfl 

Educational tMiujr XttkiuUt tCntk. 1 (IgtH): ♦ d-JSt;, Lehma.no. 

Znr Ik-achamttig dr* LuiicoukuridLkiurn (lutnrrtchUniateriala run Dr. 
Richard Lehmann. 

Ed scat tonal. Beitrif iltthoJil. KrJi. I 27-42. Ula 

Praktianhn geogntphiarlm Dobuugen au dor Cnin-raum, Ton l>r. W. Pin 
l’be tWi w;*n iiam-l *Ui«e api—or in the nceoainoal pu)iii<-alion aawly *»!al.- 
liahnd by Dr Lohinami 6« Urn treatment <•( Hie winnatimial aapr-'U of geogroptiv, uod 
they will b« dealt wlib in anotlior part of Ilia Journal 

Xdnnatiimai. • 

California Sum Serb* of School To*t-Kx>ka. AiUunmtl tioofrraphy. 
Compiled under llu< direction uf the Slat* IWrd of Education. Sa.rni- 
Btrnt.. f ISU3J. &** 12J x lu, pp. Hl>. ifnp. and Jtlnilraliout. 

A noiublaetl alia* and Illustrated geography, instlng the world frwiu the Cali 
fomian centre. Many of tho nap* are dear hut iiHiu-kimwlodgod ocptM of the work ol 
British orrtogrjpherv 

EdnuaUenal. KlutaHounl K. T < l«M): 31U-trill; t< l' H ): r»-1C Eanleiliu* 

The Fniier Study of QuQgrvphy. |{j Arthur M< iilutiuie. 

Educational. /. tf Grelagy 2 (ISM): «0-|uu. Darti 

Physical Geography in tin Cnlvraitr. By Win. M. Drill. 

Thu U a pnp*r of exceptional Tallin whinli will form tin. aulgoot «f a spi niat not. 

Educational - 

The Refect nf tiie tVn«mlaaim«T» appointed to eattaider Urn Draft Charier 
for tho prnpoeml GWuun Cnucrriiy in Loudon, tngvtiuir mill DiKonllnnt 
and other Note*. Pxovritod to both Ii>>u»?* of IVIlutuimt b» Oomniauil 
of he? Miijtary. l/andon, Ejra aud S|totU»«»«ilr. I'M. filer 111 x 'A. 
pp lair, frvw Of. 

Thu recognition of floecraphy III lire aatltunn far ■ imrlimg mitverailv In tuodun 
la rnfsjrwl tn hi Hit. May number, ml. Ui p HKi. 

Ethnology Brin to*. 

Kltimdi^y. On rvriooa anpprwni rrhUt-ma hatwesn the Anwnnun and 
Aaian ra»t» By D. «J Biint<«i. Slto V) x kj. pp I- Rapriuted fnen 
the Mmuin of the Inlcmiiiiumii tViumna* td Authr'i>tdwn 'VrmiM 6* 

Or Amtknr. 

French Colonie* Tatit 

Orgvnimtion tie* Cnlonit* rranyuiar 1 1 ilea l*aya do I’rotecinrat, par 
Edunard l*«tlt Preface da M It. de >|..|ty Tome Pramlr.r. Organ.aa- 
tiun (•lUtlque, administrative - t linauciirr. trarde cl dfietio? den <ol.uk* 

Parla. It- rger-lxvrnull * (Vi, ism. fcij,. to x Hf, IM* *xsi and CSS 
Price \t/r. 

A lull dtacuaaton r>r tho mrthmle nf French odontul Komtni«i«nt «Hh regiud tu 
t heir rvlatimi tu the molhir-coantry *ml thali in tit uni wlmiiuetnat-ju In all lla 

MrilMw 

French Colcmiaa. laaour. 

Puldteatlnoa ilu jonreal " l.r SU?4e.“ La Situation CltaUt de la 
Fiauoa rri Julil. ISM. t ouf.rriice fall. 4 la Scciiftc rf EenDitinin ludan- 
triullit el C'oimiirieUto In 8 Jain, l<M, (»«r Felix Lemur. Putin, A. 
ObnUamel, lot ftlw 7 x ♦}, pp. 4S IVmahf by the ruin* tWoniulr 
frarfiie. 
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Union UulonUln Fttii^iW. Kapport il» I'Eonoitl, I#M-183t Banquet 
Colonial tie lISiH Parte, A-fhnliairod. 8i*e 9 X 5i. pp. Uk 
PoblimUona 4a Ifniim CMaiMB l ’mnenlw?- No. A Arrll 1KH. _!■* 

Rujfimc I !ocnm> rrinl .)« Colonnw Prangate,* Puri*. A. Challeiurl. Six* 

8 X SJ, pp. UHl. 

- No. 4. Avrl) 18M. Mamed .rUygfcnc CoIouUle. Parti, A. 

I linlUnul Sir*It x 3J, pp. 65. 

_ No. A Jiitii 1*H L« Soudan Prattle. orgnnleatiou et pen* 

t ration. Puna, A. CkilUmrL Six* ^ X ^ pp* ’At, 

- No. (1 J all let 18M. V JWg'urn Commercial do ITudo^Jhiua 

Krniw.uw (Annum « Tonkin) Krnliitl.m 4a IWgtiM duuanii a. Pari* 

A. ChnlUmel. Silo 8 x 3}. }ip. SOt 

- So. 7 Aonit 1851.) 1>>. Port dTlniphott* aal grande 

uiviica l Urux pp.ijrU d'Kludee). Pari*. A. ChaUaiuni. Sloe 8x5, pp. 

•At May. 

GamUecr Do- Tout. 

Uenmorinm grognuihlru-polyslnetinn on iuoio "Syltojtwe Al|r»rum 
t innomn," cnrarle Dr. B«i!ur Ile-Toni in 11 I icso “M. Fomnu 
V. i ,)s»riiir> S*-cntiutatn S«ltiiidiu» PteLwmr. Padna, 1SH. Sian 111 x ", 

|rj,. 8 anti ocxir. 

An ulphnbftloal indci -if the j.Uoe-xiaaiM of *11 laojuaga, with their Italian and 
ctnaeinal oquivalonU 

General Gtofranhj. lUr O. ffufi'unu IftHHl): <V-3i Kart unlit. 

OuitMlio « l-lmiti datla fScutralla. Prof. U Martnclli. 

TWO iltwuieilion oo the dr ill of (p-OKraphy wan dolirrrod in Nofiimhrr. IHDJt, M 
lira inaii|{nrot dlaouucoe of the ** Duum AJilliti * Insulate of Social Science at Kloreoo®. 

Qtaarml Oeofraphy. 

Vorclrlfhemlii Brdktmdi mu I AlttceUm. mdirh Gengraphierbn AV.lu.ti*- 

nhu-hta, Vnn IL Hhuk. Text «*d ill >•« Uutlin, pnnhfy jnuMMierf. 

ItiDi. Size 121 x Id. p|». w. niul 71. 

TUl» eoriotw work deal* ailli a number of relatione which th« «ui1iot totn'.a 
lint hetwann the dlfT.rvnl roollmmU with fegotil to their font, and ndlof, and It h 
illu*tntcd by mxdd etriking niapn 

German CnlrmlM. JUinerke 

Kolonial** Jiihrbu-U. HoT»strxr.'.-l«ti won <5n»ta» Melacoke Soedutct 
Jalminug. Dm .lehr. 1««. ILriin. Call Ueyraano. W9* Sn»l»l x lij. 
pp Dll SiobonUa Johrjpm* Heft 1-lL Bnitmjr, etc_ pp. lit. 

Inaddiltea to full partlcohire tegaiding the German milonie*. till* Usue oonUlna 
t«>t«ra liy y. M. J. IJeLoa. ou iU |au*pc«U of tropical cultltation In Caat Africa and 
New finiuua, hy Hr. Hum twrliin* on the wegrtaxion of South-We,t Africa, and on 
the work of Protmtuoi and Catholic tmeeloue in the (it nuaii proto-tor*tea, »a wall tu a 
nnmlar of apprvtirleU- imlre llm fleet two patte of the V tax- Book fut ISH contain 
tm inoin which will ho ucduxd >kuwtian> 

eoofnphteal Society of Btuuci. Otlathax. 

SHinclien* tie-craidilwho UeMdUchatt ms l.lrhlr d« Zoit|[w»i:hl<ht«l. 

Vou Slettnnnil (•iiiiltuir. Sr-juirntaUtmck a.d Jalitwahoriirht dee lie-o- 
xraplil*. hen «. -II.ehuH in Mimchtii. 18S4. Shto 11] X i»i, pp. i3- 
I’rrv-ntni hy tVr .twknr. 

Hiitorieai Oelaiah 

Zwi-i Au.rriigo him eliinr Sammlnog von ttrl,e-l« •thnsllautgen ana dan 
XVI. Jakfhuudcrt. Mltgaihatit wen B. Ui-liaoh. 

Not. a .d a journey In 15S.1 from Vmi« to Crre.lantianple, throneU Anetrla and tha 
fl.lkan pciimeula. and of a pr jeot far a Snot Canal tu U32, hy Giowarml Vi nuUano, 
c it runted hy licnr hdcidi fruio a zai* euluuia of tiawole puhliehetl at Vienna in 1543. 

HUt orient. Green 

Town l.lf- In ttio k'-ftwinlh Ci titury By Mra. J. B. (irrm S tele. 
London, Mo. luillm aud Ox, 1W*l. Sit* » X it. pp. (vol. 1.) iti. aud 
43lt; (fal U.)wlLaud I7G. Price 22c. 

Tine work thrown much I jlit »u Uu> origin and growth of Uiviu, and le troatod 
with dn» rvapect tu U,r uu.lerly lug grornphical cutullUnua 
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Historical Xtpa Set. O. JUUit** 1 (J81H): 81S-ERI- Fiortaii 

II Mappamondo ili txouardu On Viaut wl altra onunimiU mappe. Pm 
U FiDimi, l’mil wore all' UniveralU <li Ikdi-siia. 

HUtoneal Mipt Rc*. <i Mm JUl-aS- Casanirra. 

Carta m*ilii«* <U ltn-ln^l <11 pn-!.ri*U Oat Uu. Giorannl Himwili- 
Fimiolfi, iWrilta frd illiumia da Kupmiir Ciauunra. 

A onjij o I liila paper ha* «l»-i »>*«» rromted, presented by the Author. It 

la illumtnLeil by a reproduction of Kcitud'a olwrt 

Hiitoiieal map*. T.R.OF. A~tnla,U ( VieUtU) U (18»l>: 8IMO. ColUncridga. 

TUo fantastic island* of the Indian Omni Kttd of AuatralaaU in tho luiddlo 
sgis, and their aumiflMiw* in minirvUun with the curly cartography of 
Auctniluala. By Qsorgn (.Vtiilngrhlsa. Hhutnlim*. 

Historical lout hers Conusant. Rainsad 

l* Gwitlwml Au-trsl. Iirputbcaea ot decoiirrrtc*. par Armumt Rmtianil. 

Pari.. Artaand Colin A Ux t »*«. Sim 10 X pp. 41W, JWwfcsi by 
(A* JaJAcr. 

An tMurcotinff historical alody. »li-.arinpr Hu* Intrmcllou* of theory awl exploration 
in the diaxitort <•/ iu» geography of lha southern huiuisplmrw. The author app*wr» to 
eoaalihr the existence tit an Antarctic mntlnrtil In 1« a dclualnu, *up]>o<io£ that only 
au arrhtjMrlBgn li> « imtiuf tun aoiithorn n». 

Military Topography- 1‘nil*/ jenitt 1. 31 (l.HM): ifttT—. 10. Vernar. 

Military Tuirrgrmpby. By Major Willoughby Verna, litflo Brigade. 

With dumaahm. 

TUa anthur gtre*. aatho main SBttntiaU of niiltuuy topography, a *ludy of the tactical 
tiiIiu- of gnmnil. and Uu> general uuo of tuan* lit* lectoro deal* mainly with lha ooo- 
ililinusof rapid ratxinuaikaaiice emroy* nml lha us* cf the rangt-llndtir. 

ladpte 

Tim International Cede of Signal* for the nso of all nattona. Alwaioun 
KJilim. lhrtU-d tn Ik* Btdiwttwphle 0fflea. Washington, M&4. Sutu 
10J X ", Slate*. i’frwuted by lA. UM- l/ydrayrupAte Omee. 


Orthography. 

Hat'a iif Orthnvmpht fbr Satin Nanna of IVm m« and Place*. Catiu. 

War OiHo* Prinliug Prrta, 1K9I. St» IH x PP- — 

Faltatlna Exploration- Whlily., 

Who Orteiimtcd lb. Valentino .Exploration fund 7 By Buy. John Irririn 
Whllly. flte printed fr.au iho Krai 0*>a*l Han of Match 21, IK*4.] 

Sim Mij, [ip. *•- Prr»f»(«d by «A* Jwlt.nr. 

Population of World. t’-AsreA HudMary fahBIgm <r U ( UN) t 79U71W. Kaana. 
Tim WuriiL populathm. mut, bngnagr., and /rligton. My Pr.fcaior A. 

II Krunr. 

Till* arlicl* jurjiaml a jxml apo to acocitni»ny a ucw mtiilou of the ’ Hinreh 
Mbatonary Attwk' U» poUlnctbui of which Ini*hum |Kwt|«ur.l. The anmmary aooording 
t „ religion give* rongiily it«i nlUiaa i lirtrleui. ami ldoo mllllnit mm-CUrUuui*. 


r poruman'a Handbook. ward. 

The SpotUaali's llnii-llatoV In pruutic il <w*lii ..tiiisr. lirvuii vlng.and arti.tin 
Mtliuir-up of Trphin* ami BprfimeM, t'> which la ad del a eyltoplJcal 
cnidn to Ilia huultuR ground* «f tint w.>rbl By Row hind Ward, h.tdtith 
Kdltiuu. l- ndon. Uowlntul Ward A Co. llftU. Sue S x J. pp. xil uod 
198. IIUMratumt. Fn .. i*. fid. i’rr-mhd by tU Paid,.A*r. 

Till* rm> "Ural yucW to lb* rodimont* ..f tnaidctiuy tm. prrnwi tn prarhma adltioua 
I f trail rain, tu etwruinii u and U.»tll«f» In WmrUlng them “ flrrt aid** la lha trawl- 
maul id akin*, which might without it biroruc lalmdca*. 

Tea kan g aa giayhy. 

T>c-hancr-yrsphy ; or. the lUlalirai of the Earth to tim Induatrimof Man- 
kind Jlc t)l!» Tnitim Sl.ifr.u- Prom Ilia diBcroa™ A»lhrv/xA)<nW fur 
April, lifitL W j diiiglmt, 1 Silt aoi' HI X 0. Prumlei hy tA* .talier. 

- |}y torliaiicoogrnpliy it rncwnt lha aimlynf iho rvialiuiukip hot ei .m tho Earth and 
human ait* »ud mwiiUou*." 

Ttmt-Bfrckesiag Bn. O Riifhira t (IS8l)t 8S-HS. Potto. 

1 ,'Utilh.rurnnr dell* tim. franco |\inw. 

Uu lnicrtutiuoal linn •rwiAuioiiv 


lam. 
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Topography Brian! 

The Art uf Tojngraphy. By Hr. Ib'wluml BrtnnL From the <'enf<m*r, 

•Vr., J Cauarea Club i (1834): *2-<«. 

The author muilitutaH that “ the olibr .•~entfnlii of a totios^anhinai nhotucripU are 
that II (hall rcjirodttor a* aeumlel; an.-i lit roily u pnwihl* the appearance of tlm 
tonality indicate!. exactly aa it wiki 14 imprtaa the aightaeor when he hoa hn I limp Id 
Ifaornuelily hxik at It; to nutli lei nr aii-ien m nralil |»«riUy he aw,, ■> mtieh hul an 
more. the point *4 view Imlng ;i»rff«.-Uy practical." 

Vaaprueci. ILAK.0, Acme* 19 (I S34>: 2t-S7. OaorUtta 

Atur tin V. ilau* I'hhrtuirc el <lnua ia U'grnJa. traduction .|r M. F 

A. Ilwl4l«. 

An abalract uf* wwb hr J. M. I’cn ira ila Bill*. written tn I’orttt!rti«e atcl pub- 
llahci la I Irani. The (.ua- of V«-i|iui*i It ahown t» be mainly Uigimilary 
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By J. Co tea, W.ij. Carator, B-G.S. 


xtoope 

Caiauu Sadie 

Kart" ifc* arwtiwretlichra Knubnan. air l U-r.iohl tiur Marvolimnlnn Ur. 
fluaiav lUihle’e Im .Uhm. IhiO, | : •Jimmi.OIM or 31 atatute mile* 

*n Inch. 1‘ctcrtnaim'e • < h-iorraphlimhe Mitidiungen.' Kiroaruttpalicft, 

No- II'A faf. L—Ila* Regan wart 4;n rorkommni. .1*- \V Incut* fAnti) tin 
Kaubjun*. lKMt. Von Dr. U. It»l<i« Smilr I : IWO.OOft ur 3 ft «lal. mil-« 

In an Intli. IVtrnnoRn'*‘ljcosni|ihneh> MltUllueirn ' } r.aujmncrtirll. 

No. I la, Taf. i Juasne I’urthra. I iot ha, I S31. IVirfiil f>y IU* i’uMiaW. 

Desaatk. Danuh Ocaarat Suit. 

Oannrnliinbes* blp»sr»rt«ki; Knurl mi linmimrb. Beale 1 ; ionic i .r 
14 lavh u< a »tat. mile. K.llu-yrofi . I i-s sraTrr»t ml llnnunil.lale >. 
KjoUunharn. 1*01 Stunt* A»it.nrr. Swu.ttrtlft Yeetenin. J ...«nh,l 
1 iff Ik* lht»Uk Gnu nil .Sl./jf IkimiyL II, K. lie lku»tk Minidtr. 

£afUsi and Walt*. Ordnance Surrey. 

Publication* iwual amor September 8.1804. 

l-tath:— 

Kkolatii ud Walk*:— 174 , bill* photoxiuoogniphcii in brnwn : 103 , UK!, 

107. mpiu-.i in outline: “42, 238. hill* ctnpwrwi, I*, each 
6-inch—County Ship* :— 

Kxnia.itf asp Watt*.—Uataahtre. 74 aa. *e> t». |<n) aw. lit* * a,**, 

H* »■»■, 118 *-A; Torkahtr*. 231 a a., 232 e.w.. 2I5 x.w, 247 «.*.. 272 
a.r.. la nrh. 

25-taeh—P*ru!i Mope;— 


Ex.iLAjn. axit Wnw:—Yarkahir* VI. 4, 4.., Via. 10,4a : VII «. 7, W, 
Mb n. !». to, 1C, la each: Vila. 11. 4* : VUI. 0. 3*; 10, 13. 4a . IA 

fia; Bl. ta; IX. IS. la . XVl.a.3, tl.0. ltf.ll. 12. IX II. 13.10. la cadi 
XVII. 2, \ 0, *. 0. 18, II, 4a laurtt: l\3* ; 1U. «« ; XIX 3, 5 . «. iU 
0. O.: II. :U; XXXU 1.4a: CXII.H.AT, 8. U. .erli; 12. . CXIII. 

0. It 14. tawrh; CXXX1IL j. IU. in, 3. mrh: tl. 11. I* CIJUV 
I.V4a; I I.XXXIV. U, 13. «. «*ah; CXCVIU. K. 4a; • • 4.1U.4M : 
Ct'LXX 7, 0*. (inl aumli. 


Tnwa Flaua—S-feei arwla:— 

Lcaica (VUnaAanl, with bonae Mi w 4«l. VI. IS: IX. XI, “a firf. :«rii 

- 1 ( 1 -feet anal*:— 


lesion—Ke-enrrey iBersiey Pariah). Ill 33. 4 4: Iff. «j, 4 ; |||. 4 j 
HI M. ; : III. 44. : : III. #4. 1. with hnane dippleil, 2*. <4 eaeli. 
-lOJ tunl anahi 

Plymcnlh and Xarinma ill.-iuion), t XXIII 11. IP; TXXXIII 12. s 
Thi* l"«a it now rmujduto in 70 aheeta 2a IW. earh Lu lra. 1 LI 

lK.Stamfcnl,JrmL) 
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Asnuiy. Lejultu 

jWarfaalro Kaitodr. IkutaelMmltutuha-anf■ •rumiilnr iretur Dr.C Vageb 
,V,vtl " ««RTOpli, Alirtall ■i»{'WQiiri< ii Karto in 
-• BUtlrrn ' t Ton Dr. kirtiur-1 U[win, Suit. I .vio.oau wr Til 

Jot. ttuh« to on Imh. Ltotwunx II Sh,vto-I7. KOJn; 23. SUto/t. 

Jutuo Portly tJotho, lljiH. trie* II mark. m<k port 

Iamtnto ge&gmfico isilltait Firciuo 
< art* *t Italia fcili* 1: 2i,rtW it 2‘.i Ittrhia Uj u atni. unto, ami 1 * 
a4i,INM lit 13 inou 1»> a Mat. mile. fihacta—6« f„ MoombMo; 51 II 
2 }**,V 31 ,IL * IU,r ^ anowllU ; to II, >Ul. Alnaaaa: .Vi 11 . aa, Giant*.; 

'^****1 IK U.. -to. iVnulovn: 53 Til. lb.. Unura. ij HI, 

'*• HiajhJonoi 65 lit. »j >, Piu.ilrrlt*; 63 I1L. x.ia, Sana. 00 t. 

TitHl;C»« ; if? L. y.u^ , fi 7 L !»•», 8, S- n>n«ii* rtiHf.Jii; 

07 I..AIL, Pin,-rota; 07 L, U.linm»u«: C7 II, Carunr: 07 Hi.. M.mt, 

*<*»; til IV. Pitp»a Argtmtiua: 76 l, Mont* Chand-e»nm. 7ft I|. 
Aryuuu.m; TV L, lUrell,., 7ii H. Dna»««.; 711 HI.. I'muc; 71* IV. 

,JJ I. Dnuintc; 9«> II. AUlmina Dolln Kn, »t«: SOUL 
Jfulifam; Ml IV. Vinadio. IiimiiiiIu -..i^raila. umtlstair, pitvio* 

IH» 1 U. 00 caafi'nn < »uiA AvI. 
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. , T*e»4u 

Mappf tilt. Country (J tiro Atuhlan Umv. IKJt Snlo I i.ftoo.mro of 7I« 

!***; “'*** ***?*•£/ luoparml by Mayr-Ccri. TNmedla lor hi* 

Tlu. Arabian ih- W. Blaokwcid A 8mi* kdliibuipk. 

, L» . u ** ktu 1 ll ““P uu«liirl 1 Uhs ivotM Of Iratoiler* in AmW, ainow 1819, or., 
lu’il iL.vn llrnub oonttiUtna. aud lunior a". iu_-b. am ul>.. »imwn. Tko runu lin* been 
.iMchlly |>rr|nirv<l bv MattiMW Twnrdio fur liu work. • i’U.i Arabian li re-* an 1 
tbr. rntUra by which turw »r. nuirtail t.tairard for *« |*ut an. ahowu 

Indian Ooytninunt Swr.ya Snr**ycr-flcB«*l of India. 

tniliau Mint Quarter SbcoU: NV 12 » r. put* of Caleb and 
Kathiawar Acoiuk* <Ooaibay rmldmioy*.- 23 * c. part. of ditlnnl. 
Ahrnolofiuil. Broach. >ml Surat. and of Matin, stain. Ithavmxgar. lUmda 
UD.I Bawi. K.nlU. (Bombay lWd<mu»). 25 rt, ,*,ta (1 f dium-ta 
l^*.na. kuinba, «i,d JUtiiairlri. nml nf H.lm anil Ht>or Slattx ( Kmubar 
I’raaidroiay)! *»,«, ( an* of dlatn.K Mandl. (Coiitrsl Pnjrtnon), and 
Ito*» fVatfr* Stall.); IDS Hi, jmru <*f dntrtuu Palaman. ODianl.a**. 
nml SlugbliKiiia. and <J J*ali|i.irStata<nio«.» Nniq.nr .. liongal ISC a v, 

P®rt4 .-f dUtrtaa Dim**, Myniraiainirh. Ti|n.«a, Sylket, and lltli 
1 Wara. -Sliart»: No “It, part* of diHrirta Tauliua. Trkii.nioplv. Saluu. 
Coltob.Uur, Mil. I lira, atal .“Viuth A root * Ilmira. tVuiduiroy.. l’i)ndiriH-rr> 

[ r runnh tarn lory).-iniia ailb o.i<iiUoo* to railway. L. 18*1, 

*23 rollw to un inch.- India. Jtifo. i.t tullta to ai (rif'j, lftD.1. fn.tto. 

V’**"*« 31 ll"» to ns inrh, 181*3.— India. Hufar-caiin. «,» tuilr. to an 
iurl|. 1-vW. Uuugal Sunny, I mol. |„ a milr. Sb<»t Ntv *2|. dirtrul. 
FtaUauio and Cuttack. KilU Katiilu and Kill.. Koji.no. Swaamit U» 

L-| H'; 217, diatskta •'nltaui,' mul llalaaore (Kilia KanlUai ftawaoui. IftSn 
to :«i —ll.nubwy Snrti;. I lueb to 2 miln ball .lessor. Sluwt \u IX 
Sliceta No. i" and 37 (Kitjimtai.c*^ and 6ft usd 83 flu,in lay l 
P art., o ( i).l am) r.f 4i>.lli|*>ra anil l’aUnji.ir Statu. Smuoaa IS78-7!* 

oiul tMI-Ul -Up4*r Burma Samjr, I Inrli tu a milr, Kxtroct troni Slirwu 
N'i». 2i.il* «nd su|, otty ,<f Mandalay anJ knrlmria, Scaamua 1886 8ft 
aud 181*0-31, 2 aborta; 2»», dialiirt Kynokw. Scaain I8SS) MO.—Soulk- 
.laatorn l'rtroiirr. 1 ineb n. i uido*. No. 1 tw, (lib r.tlt.*, narta 
of tlu. I.’lln llilU, of li.-' dtilricta of l.'pintr Cbludwiu anil I’akokku I Cppi r 
llnrrua), of N.rrtbiim Arslan (Lower Burwai, and of diatricta Chutaccui- 
Hill Irarta. Soutii Laaliai Hill*, and l liltUcroii; t Iftmral>. Stu.oria 
IhAlVJra Ir7l'72. ISSft-tm, and i»31-t*2; No. I u. (ItU «Jit i 
lotrl ..f Nottbani Siam SUtna, Snaauna 1 »tT- 1 - SouiWautarn 

Krowiur. I u«t» to k mile*. \,. j («ti, »d|t.), pun. of North Luaiud 

«“•* Bio dutricta of Ujmcr and Iuownr 
t bind am. Kutl; a. shwrla-, Vp-u. lSdiokko, Saeainp. ami Ma.iiialar 
tCpjwr Ilium.i «f N.wttiorn Arakaa (iunr./r llunua). aud ol tli* dU- 
trirta Cbillauirog, Soutii Anatiai HUIa. Cllittaiproe llill Tmeta. aud 
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ti™ iiinrili iKi>i _ S c .r*.U-o« ut n fc’rornllnf. 1 inrti w» 4 mils*. 

So «3 V***(Utli edU.), iiiiti of itutxiru Ilium;, Kallia. Hubr illtwa. 

■ • i «, u v.4 ifiiU part* of I^Mininipnr 

* A* ? Or hS&Ls^ Wi* ii&i.* v.n-y. ..m iw* 

Ifmtrr — Aden ^nn 1 imtlt In i null'*, jurl «( Arabia. Braem 
W.-Cpt'" B»nw!(7mll« to *» itfh. •uti ^lUlun- ?' , ^ eoT ^^“ 
to JMinarr, lte>t —Bouotl. CO mile to .a inch. July. * J 

.. —ii —1 .rifimir* at Biui>, M mika *•> «u lack. tVtotter, IH>I. - - 

SSrsUS^MriS»«•* - S :J- £12 

dintricu Tk«*tmjo. Uonwlo. 1 harmwaddy, tbuirtn. »nd -'r 
—,, 1( addition* t. r»«I»«r» ap to IKM ; N<t S, diftitrt. Tniine*' and 
S*. Tprom,. T turrit wnd'ly. P tga. ThnycX^y,. and »tth 

Llditlocw U> tttlmp up to ld<H — Map >'f ltl»l.i<«*. |C»- 

naml In .gmrisaco with Q . Mm i utnl S.W P^P.W. DtMttunmU« ucnUt 
EJ IJ. ilakd May It's 1*7*. rtrtwl to April I. Ifctt. I 4 “ lU *- 

— tlla/ift N*dt» PrrakUncy DltiiUm. Lo«or PtMtajK ^ ,n 

un lmih,nill. addition. an I row -Pm. ap to M«v. l»»i-l>l.lr rt I * Urn-it 
. itl . f Prtrtiiiiva Bowcal, 4 mile* U* •• liioh, Jwiti4ry, IMI.—Pltlnet 

tlV. uir. IW Burtu*. C wilo. t. M iu.tb. haaambor, W'l- *>■«*»" 

i», ■ ^ u* PfoiintiM Outllt* N mil** to m looli* l 1*itkI 

*£k£&: Ku* £ " Iwhr IH^-Uu.noitM., llragal, 

■ H milr. Ml itwit. 1 SIX)- —Li:«tdirt Loturvlo^rt. Bengal, 18 mileo to »u 

i v L iyu_Index U> yvlolim pailinn* *>f ^iM-iuloliiS 10*1 (»f ^pwliu; 

a ml dramas J«„. »**; ;« *»~ 
w»l. Pr —It * Sntntary for J-lm, 

liruioyA India Ofiet. 

AFRICA 

tcniei (Htograpliiqat di PArrad®, Pari* 

... .......Tatchl.iiin da PAIk^w. Seal. 1: ftrt.O '• or I'M innii to t 

, ul TO ,i # . s,.rvt~- (kographlijuo do l Annie, 1‘ula Bluet US, L* Hon 
W.llam Pric* l ft. 50. 

Huhatl 

^rr^i.iluno ilcrr tuiilttlk'llUduUa Ikiurlnntiime-Klfiuent* I Or 41* Karte 
it^To.tr l-iW»l Kenmst^i. t ^-aamnialt eeiinm^'jUtw» 

arffi lo an ing. tVknuaun'. • Geoyn-pUheJin VUtmlttngm,' 
Jabrj;«itr, IH»t. T»f IL Ju»tu« Pccrlhm, t.oUlA. i r toraUd tip O* 
Paiiithw. 

AKKRICA. „ _ 

OstttA Sutra Rand. McRaily A 0». 

0 Mt'^J Otnutty a«J Tu«u«l.ip Pookrt Map amt thtppmf tp.U« <‘t- 
Amooa. ««U 1: l.Tos^' «r 2»J :• rfal mil*. t-» nil lonU. 

Colorado. , I:I,0«L700 «t«a » - 

Hi nd, McvSlr * CS.. cL'S * X« TAJW " * «W. «uA. 

/Vr-.tod A» (A* PnUMurr* <Arm. B A E «Ki*/r-d. 

. |r 4 * | , rt # 0 # ••,««* v^ii euut«lu u errAt dml fiflnlcTDiMt-Mi 

„ r—A“« *• u ““ 8 '"" 

on bnMnara •» f<* jdaMU" hjn 

***** do Bio Satr. mut ltl<> L'nroray. SwfJt rdptnau A*^***? 

in |Haijd-r “ ISttoauru.' SUu til* Mai. l*On, dtrtriabart wa lUnltanl 
1>l Ter Mit-Uirit d'f nikBttkrlmflL **• 1 rra tO**e“ 

I V.t |KC7> BmIo I:««.««» nr I2"» •’»«■ “»'«• ° ‘" eh - 

JmJ tii l Vrtilkfc*Sotlik. Ptd.nukuu-.' Homer. Mitt»ilun S un ' JaLreans. 

l«M. TJ. l IS. Pr»«d«l «■» tt« i'kAdikAr 

ACFTRALAAIA- 

Qenmdani ul Brili.k Row Ontn«- 8uiT.yerdI.tmal <rf QtmruUni 

Qnni alan't .ud MU»I> <»uL-ua. Co .truck I at tho SuMnyor- 
Uouiral'. offlo*. Br aba n ii, from Uic aunt recent «ari.y. and In formal lm» 
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obtainnMr, with addition* an>l rurrucUi-iM to ISoi. S*ul*- I: t,fttt,74D nr 
19 aut. mil** to mi incli Priuliul und puid udmdal UtoSurreyocdronarui'* 
oftl-ce, Urirhtmo, 181)1. PtvttahJ hy //■• Sarmyor-Gtmral <>/ Qtotutl.nul 
Tlila la a ton-allwt nui|< of Quos'calit'id ami X-'W (Jumna, m winch all tint latorl 
material liaa been tuw-i to brim; it up to date. 

Vutin Atutrmlia. Calvert 

All-art F I’alfrr'.’a Map nf 'Vcitrra A n«trail*. rhowinj: I'm tr.diilliddv 
SeuU 1: 9,000,009 or DIM rial. itriii** to uit loch, J. J, Harth-himixr. 
tCdlubargb, IKIi i'nuralwl bp Ur .lulii*. 


einui 

Anciont Orography. Kicp.rt 

Hearirt Kicpnrt. Fnru.rt Orbia Antii|Ui. 30 Map*. Pint Part. I'lsMithod 
by Dhtiticb Itrunot (floofot ami Vohirti), fan Im, 1801. I'riot So, Huh ;«>(. 

Tbir la the Aral iaron tJ an alia* uf an innl ip.-<><pit|iUy which U to bo mmplot nl 
to at* riarta, each roctululu* *U map*, iu-mni| aim'd by explanatory 1. ttormer*. In 
Um nre/uu* Or. Henry Kiapvtt Kirns a hiatorUaal akrteb ■«( Ui* work that bar heen .loan 
in tfiia illrcotoa rtnnn tbn middle (be tart ■»Hitiiry ( auii Um prlni’iplae bn hat followed 
in the induction of thla *:lu« Tbn prerrot Itaue eimLiint ilm tiilnwlu* tuepr: X-. 
IX-iA»i* tVirlaea: Vu. XII. in-mlir Maria Ktait; Xn XV .tlna.-ia S- i.tnutr,final » 
>*n. XVII , lliyriown ct Tbracia; N .. XXVI., I run is* Hriiatrobas; Si os. X.VVllJ 
Hljpani*. Aoenmpaurinff tbn map* lr a UliU which arltl ta- butiul <vum-m-m lot 
am reeling tbr briRblt, girtiu ta dtc-am-n-Hs lain End • « foot Tha mapr um czretlunt 
apoolmrnr <i( rartcyrapby, ami tbir atiua bid* fair to bn -ol praat tarries to rtudrnl. n( 
hiitoriml (Myn>|iby. 

Carman Colostra. Lacjhrae 

IbniUchrr Kol-miai-Aliaa JW K itten mil auilos Tluudrrt N-iHrnkartcn, 
enlrmrfun. brut bullet nmt bernugcjilxut ran Paul L/vtnrhann. fvadsonto 
lAnfrmn*. Gothfi ; Jiutna Purtlur, 1801. Prior, I nurt 90 p/. tmiyid, 

Pari VII. contain* map* uf I In dirtnliuUou of <hi rumm lit Kurottr, rriib nnror run* 
Uuuta, noil abw-t No. Mn four-alisot map nf Cnrnuan Srolb-Wrat Africa. Tbir allm 
trill be complotod in fifli-tm part*, raids nmluiiilti* Inn mnjrv 

Tbn World. Debra. 

K Debar* Xetttrr Handutta* fiber allu Telia dor Krift in Sir ITmipt-unil 
anil itbir |i>0 Xulauiliarton. ruit alpluitMititrliou Naim tiVc-rmeimUcn. 
Auaertlliirtiu <ler e*errapht»i.'Ueu AutUJliler VarlamdiamUltito. l-nlmnc: 

IL Wnmnr ami K Duhor. Part* 5, d. 7, 8.1*. ami 10. Prior, l till aurr.lt 
rncA Prtrmlr.l l.y M« Vu'JUhrtt. 

Part V. oootainr ma[r of Bct^tmu, H -llinnl, France, nod V. rtbirn Aria- I*arl 
VT., mapr of tb-i Oennaii Ktnplre, Bobumia. Muraria, ami Slltriit, and the Celtic I 
ritaler. Part VII.. nut|u id Wrtb flmaany, tlm llnliult trim, uihl Paltil-nr. Fan 

VIII. . uiup* <f X»«tli W..I OiirtuiiiiT. South Aria, ami Central South Arnctioa. Pint 

IX. a ruiunicrcial amp of the Wolhl. »n Mi-nslur'r pniji-rli ill. mi aliicb the prlil-u 

ami rntont tti ull ••■Im.rra ar* oluian a* well aa the trm-lir fi.ll.iani by aiiamora Hmre 
are tnwir Ilturiraling tlm rarulli uf mlMionory alilas* up to 1980, tbn pitta! oti.l 
lnlp*ni|ib ayrtoiu or !bo IVurld. nml tbo unarm of Buiuuauieatiuu by rallmy., 
nwU, rimra. «to.{ and rarpr r. (to • portion ni the Alps and Kuropnati Uuanm. 

Fart X., a tan*na<ci nmi ellinograiibiiial map nf Kirrupu. aul um|a Of Dnunark. 
Seatnluiarla. Ainlmljjnn. and PuUruwhi. 

In uiUlillii i to It-*- principal n»|a, litem are nauiurunn iu« It unit full expianaliunt 
nf tba rrmlrdr ami ndmtn -ui'l.iy.iil. Tbu munurr in abioli Ibe nui|>r La to Uvu 
prdiml brans* aixblug to b«* duaird, anil roab la acaouipaulml liy aa indo*. 

The World. Tidal-Lablaab*. 

Allaa etueral Yi-iul-luhlaclm. |I «toir» c-t tji-ixmijiliii). Indoz alpha- 
bdlliin* dr rtlita do ti'.'iO) nauuL i'atu. Aruuuid, l-.Un t l‘, Kdltoun. 

Prior 8/r. 

Wltb U-e lama of tbs pm ut (uirt. •bb*U etotUlut the luba. tbir narful p«nl 
alia* it onntpli.1*. Tltin« am |!tf prioci|ial imps and '.‘*8 ilia-rama ami iotcir. Fifty, 
two of tbeau are J-t-iIi-J to hittorioil gtofraphy, an I army nup in ibis all.« !• luxuia- 
puj fd by uasiul hot.a Tloir am alt drawn in a <-b»r *iyle, «n l r.Terrr.ordlnr with 
ploeo-naaii t bra houo arojilud. Takuu aa a wbole, it u a rmy aeofnl atlaa for (snorai 
reference and educational putj oaso. 
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CHARTS 

Admiralty Chart. ' Hydrographia Dmtl»«s. AAmitalty. 

I'halt* and Plan* |nMt«hed at the Ht.bivrapMe Departwrnl. Admiralty. 

July iint Ad;o*i, ISH. Piwwefml by It* UytlrofrapkU P*juriM"tt, 
Admiralty. 

K*i 

1071 tu = 


14 


Norway, aoiiib-i'iuntJudiua t»» (’Iinrf.aal». and tn- 
*lail)nj( Drmiti Plant- S*. W. 

lit Norway, wnt mastApp/wW* «'■> 'IWlbjum, wwwiimi 
Sheet it. fid 

0 3 Krauot, »«uth i'ihmI:—O tto to >Ur*»iIlc. it. V,J 

t •.*S France, w«wt r-oart — 1 ► imiwm Iw» *>*1 approach (plan 
Diiuaruaitoa unit TrcUml). it- HI 
07T Jinlf, wrjlcwt:—Bendfatl to Strait or Mmsinw 2»- 
I-S4 AnnburagM>a«*>utb-«»*t .tluln —CstuMi* 1V*J.W>®- 
«roi*ki a ml Elisa barfottn, K«a»Uaw bay amt CUtro- 
Ulul & tU. 

3 56 Cmwa ialan 1» —SlUnrohnU, Shin. I ini EmaUml bar* 
ami n«d. l’.rtnoni liarbour, ATulwusmlii and Put** 

Mill. If. (U, 

Oil IS»rt •-‘MU.rabar. 2*. Hd 
CM)7 SHtatl of MaUra :—KwbU KUnjf. I* twl. 
rTi i .whin i i.in» —Kin Ifaw, *« Thl-oui harbour, Urn* H»er 
36) entrance la Od 

Kixmuiilnnki bWnrU:—New I’lan. NiknUki wiirh-rato. 
___ |0 Now CiilaA.nia: —Aptwowchiw to I’m Xosm**. (add. 

1:178 nr x It Pi# Snndwlob Uluml*H-nfluln IturVur I*. M, 
l.’iAsui ■ OS Anoboeagta mi aoutb n»**t of Spain:—Plan added. 
Alnwita nad 

ICJ1 Ani'lioraisM «»i tin. court of Murorro: - I'lau added, 

Atbiiawuaa Ms. 

IIK| rVInarliia Inland* ~1'U« aiUrJ, Puri rtantln^v, 

J. iSii-T. 


It/71 in i 

t -or. m 
TU* m 

ItlTKia 
SllOm = 


HKM. m 


055 m = 
ll» m -- 
3*1 mi 
m = 

1644 

aiWt* Ut : 


CSar.i CaosaliaA 
CbmIMI* 

So« t'liart 
Juuluoa li) I'liriallanU 


\'..w i.'luul 
I'otlo tu Umwlllr 


Xa. 

2300 Plan of Chriiiuaui- | 
port oa till* *Wt I 
•.1jU3 fronre, anulli .:oa*l. 

Sluiel III. 

MM I’innrw. wroth «wl, 

Sluwl IV 

IQM Plan uf Mwantl bay on till* alK'ot. 

2762 Plan* of Fatnbonl i 

bay* and luail, .Minima | Now Plan 

nwd. and lSiinaiy I Anrbntngna in LViaun bland* . 
HarUiur «n On* atiaat I 

. 0 , 1 . n , 1 No" Plan. 

264 Kt.. II.® w rw. K in n> ,„ ,* Tbi nai hnrtnmr <® 
oui banana | now Chart ... 

2lui Plan of LilUa Kmil atralt nu tbi* *W t 

UtTS Honolulu liarkotn. } * MnSSfe bs/W . . . . 


Xo 

IOTA 

ISiM 

sum 

W14 

ISTs 


U B-—It would greatly add to the value of the oollectfon or Photo* 
graph* which baa been established In thu Map Room, if all the Follows 
of the Society who havo taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies of them to the Map Curator, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs. It 
will be usefhl for refbrence if the name of the photographer and his 
iddress are given. 
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NA* OF ROKTMEItft CANADA 

Wiowlnf tun RouUa follownd ll> J 8URR TYRRELL In 1992 And IMS .Mli In th*rf of Gnolo»lc«l Su+f, ExMdltKma 

yVi^ini frrm Mat &y /. U VyrnU, t.£.. T»ptgmpA*r w t4< iatu * Hxtcditwn ,mi cai >Onnn«i. ■»»* 
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THE BAKHTIAR! MOUNTAINS AND UPPER EUM.* 

By LIEUT -COLONEL H_ A. SAWYER 

TUB ground travelled over bus an arc* of 15,000 square mil ok. tho 
principal portion being thn hitherto unexplored. highlands, known, 
whon mu from a distance, os thn “ ILklitiari TTllU.” Tho Bakhtinria 
and tho I.ms, being mostly nomads (that is. If such a term can apply to 
peoples who have permanent residence* for both summer and winter), 
may bo met with during the winter months in curtain villages and 
encampment* in tho lowlnml portion* of those province* of Persia 
(neighbouring these hill* to the north and south) which centuries ago 
were wrested from the once mighty Lnr chief*. But these lUkhtiaria 
and Lora, dweller* on the Links of the low- r Kanin, the Kshkaho, and 
the Bis stream, are, as far as the province i* concerned, oven now mnru 
like foreigners, win-so individual postusoioua an- recognised by tile 
Peniiau ulllrera. Much about them has been recorded, from the days 
of Rawlinsoa downwards, but their own peculiar home* among the 
mountain fastnesses have till lately been shrouded in a kind of mystery. 
These mountain* have now born is ended, and their valley* traversed 
in all direction*. Tlwronghly surveyed on a *e*le of 8 mile* to the 
inch, nearly every tribe visited in their own encampment, everything 
appertaining to tbs Bakhtiaria may now lie said to L known. 

This country is practically tin- continuation of the classic Zagros 
range running in the normal direct ion of all south-went Persian 
mountain* north-west and eonth-east; and a* the country of the summer 
homes of the Bakhtiaria (who invariably speak of it a* their real and 
permanent home), it is taken to onmmenc- at tho Klusna Mirra (the 


• Read at th» Knysl G<vsT»jitiinal M«r 7, IS>t Map, p. 5*1 

No. VI. —Dficntasa, 1894.] S I 
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homo of Micro, Un- ohirf of Janfirie) to Klmramsbad and Barujild, 300 
miles, tho same distnnee us from London to I'nrlisls. The country is 
remarkable in so for os it differs materially from that poas<*fc«ing ordinary 
Persian geographical characteristics. It is also bydxograpliiflally of 
|icculinr interest. 

The mountain ranges, a» n system, run parallel to each other as a 
rule. The “ bighlunds," however, may be said to be limited to tho 
(dopes and valleys running part of tho two main and highest ranges. 
As snob these are nameless. Hen*, as in most savago countries, moun¬ 
tains, rivers, and valleys are known only by local names, covering fre¬ 
quently but a few miles; and,especially where tribes live, and have lived 
for centuries, without dsriug to venture from <mo valley to another, it 

_ is not seldom found 

that the same high 
snow-clad range l*ox» 
ouo name if viewed 
from one shin, and 
another name if 
viewed from the 
other. To describe 
a country nnder such 
conditions, descrip¬ 
tive names must be 
adopted. These two 
ranges, then, forming 
the backbone ol the 
conniTy surveyed, 
and being its most 
important feature* seen from all aides, ruling the water-courses ami 
lines «f co mmun ication, will lw referred to henceforth a* the “Outer” 
and “ Inner ranges; the Outer being the one nearest the interior of 
Persia; the Inner rango the one nearer the seaboard. Though fre¬ 
quently cleft though at right angles by passable and impassable drifts 
or lanjit, these ranges may lie said to h® continuous, and can bo traced 
tiro ugh the whole country surveyed. Between these lie the high 
'alleys in which are chiefly- to bu found the homes of the Bakhtiaris 
and Lars. On the map will he soon a freehand cross-section from the 
Persian Gulf to the Iranian plateau. Iu a genurul way it purport* to 
• OW the several parallel rangea, rising stop-like to tho two highest 
range*, which average between 12,000 and 13.000 fret each, and the 
valley between 7000 to 6000 feet. The spare they enclose measure, 
from |0 to 30 milt s in width* 

In about the centre of the whole country surveyed, the map will 
show* remarkable configuration lying between these two ranges, almost 
uniting them at this place. Thu is Kuh-t-Kang mountain. The Kuh-i- 
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Rang (lit. "tbu variegated mountain”) i]m l^ara tho namo of Jailmn 
(lit "tho world’*"), and that doservodly; for out of it* aides. and 
within u fnw miles of each other, jut ont the spring* of three of Peraia’s 
moat important river*. To tho east flows the Zaindornd towards 
Isfahan; to the south, the Kanin; to the west, what ia called locally the 
Ab-i-Dix, flowing to IHzful. 

The Kuh-i-Rang, tlte highest peak or which is 12,800 feet, is one of 
tho highest peaks in South-West Poreim It is the centre from which all 
the spars trend along the usual course north-west to south-east, haring 
gratia slopes and far-reaching limb# to the sonth-eost, and short spnre 
with ahropt. rooky, and deeply guttod ravines to the north-west. Hut 
this normal trend is in a remarkable niannnr cross-out hy a water- 
system, of which the 
Gokun river, running 
north-east to sou I fe¬ 
west, is a part, ut un 
altitude of (1000 foot 
below tho Knh-i- 
Rang peaks. 

These Knhi-Raug 
peaks, five in unm- 
ber, nru united to¬ 
gether liy rtruud- 
topped watersheds, 
have an abundance 
of spare water, find 
and fodder, and afford 
a magnificent view 
in ovary direction. 

Thong a central point from which numerous excursions .ran Lo among 
Snow-fields or sunny watercourses, according to fancy, aooewdble almost to 
tho top by wheels from Iafhhan, they may some day, whun the m- ans of 
travelling through Persia have been faoiliutod. become a favourite 
resort for the intelligent globe-trotter, who delight* in visiting bcantiea 
and anomalies formed by contortions of nature. This Kuh-i-Rang, 
moreover, is a cardinal point in tho mutter of mountain range*. It 
not only, with its several peaks, forms the moat elevated group-jut 
uuder 13,000 feet—lint it *tand* there in its massiveness, demarcating 
two perfectly distinct systems of drainage, and. a* ia frequently the 
ewe. '.viinoidcntly forming tho boundary of two ethnographical areas 
lor convenience sake the territorial divisions thn. made by the Kuh-i- 

: hang 7 - U n “, moJ U,e n ' lkhti,u ‘ i «»«*ry and Upper Elam, the 
former lying to the south-east, and the latter to the north-west of this 
•nviding mountain knot. 

Prom here rewards tho southeast the valley, nm parallel to the 

2 i 2 
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ratines which are only occasionally cleft through. For instance, tin' 
Outer range is pierced through at the Taug-i-Ge«. making a rift for 
the accommodation of the Kaindenid, and om-e again *t the Taog-t- 
Oarka&h Warkash: the Inner by the Karun below the Tang-i-ltopolun. 
The bottoms of theso long valleys remain at fairly constant elevationa, 
anil cony tho main drainage, giving cm-y gradients for the watn tracks, 
which generally follow the tanks or tho riTcr. To the north-west of 
tho Kuh-i-Ilang, on tho other band, » most pecnliar change is *ecn. 
Tho rivers funning the main drainage, instead of running parallel to 
tho main nuigoa, now systematically crosit-cnts thorn, the normal north¬ 
east by south-west drainage and valleys being out tip into short reaches. 
These rivers, draining as they do those districts of South-West Tarsia 
lying to tho north-east of tho Outer range, and requiring an outlet to 
the aea, pioroo this pert of tho main mountain ranges at right angles 
by several deep chnnnols, which in places form sheer precipices 4000 
tJ 5000 foot high. Tim main roads still follow tho general direction of 
the ranges aloug tiio Yttlleys at high altitudes of (1000 to 70(K) feet. 
But these are now separated at short intervals by deep watercourse* 
and largo rivers, rushing through magnificent rifts and gorges, uooetsi- 
tating descents ami ascents of many thousand foot, a di sag re cabin 
contrast to tho travellers’ experieuetto on the other stdo of tho Ktth-i- 
liaug. But few such travellers exist. Seldom, and then only* in parties 
and well armed, do the natives pass from one side of this variegated 
mountain to tho other. This change of character is illustrated by tho 
smaller sectional sketch on tho map. 

The map which accompanies the paper shows at a glance tint lio or 
tho main ranges, the principal gaps, and the chief watercourse*. 

Tho mountain ranges belong prirnnjMtlly to the recent formation, 
lien: and there granite and igurenui rucks crop up, and in several place* 
evidences of recent vulcanic action are visible. One valley, especially 
well watered, with plenty of flat, spaces for cultivation, near which are 
tho remains of aneiont (Armenian) stone villages, is now deserted on 
account of tlm earthquakes that hnppon frequently, and the effects of 
which are seen by the insane* of huge rock sprinkling the lower t-print 
of the Sbutrun Kuh. Near its centre is a small lake ('Lake Ireao), 
touching tho north-west raid of whioh is a small volcano to all uppoar- 
ances of but recent extinction. 

The outer covering of tho hills forming these range* i» also most 
marked and retnurkahle. In guttural terms it may be said that tho 
ridge crest of tho Outer range from near the lake Irene to lako 
Ubigakhor forma a definite line of demarcation. The outer slopes of 
thia range, with the countries at its foot towards Persia, have the 
ordinary barren, treeless, waterless, gTasslt**, soft tnonldcd. but corru¬ 
gated, characteristics of normal Persiu. From tho same vrator parting 
to the Miutheni elopes of tho Inner range is scon ruggeduce*. grandeur. 
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forest, wAtcr, am! grnss in abundanco. In fact, the strip from tho Farwi* 
hill 10 the Sabz-Kuh, made np of tho inner slopes of tlin Outer range, 
tho volleys between the two main ranges, and both the slopes of the 
Innor range, forms a country totally different In aspect and climate 
to the plateaux and level plains ont of which it hits been originally 
heaved up. It is as fair a oouutry as can lie obtained in these latitudes. 

Besides the Kuh-i-R:vng, thorn are a few other mountain* that daserv* 
a word or two of special introduction. The ** Zurd-Kub," really Sard- 
Kuh (“ tho Cold Mountain," us the name implies), is covered with mow 
(on the north side) till late in tho year. By thi> end of July, however, 
on oil these hills the snow lies but in patches, snd piohubly hue 
dwindled away before tho now fall, except in the highest aimless gorge* 
and cracks. Tho 
Zard-Kttli, a long 
narrow range, is 
exceedingly rugged 
and abrupt (a ereta- 
eouus outcrop on a 
very largo scale) on 
both aides, nearly 
without any vegeta¬ 
tion. Sonia of its 
peaks read i 13,000 
feet Next to it, to 
the south-east, is 
the lsbiana range, 
rather ont of dress¬ 
ing, having more of 
an easterly direction. 

It is really more of a large spur, 20 miles long, is narrow, rugged, and 
bate on all rideo. The next section of the Inner range is the Kuh-i- 
Gerra. This differs from thu other two somewhat, being more rounded 
on tho crest-line. It bus a large double peak (one a cone) in the middle 
of it* length, and its lower slopes are a favourite resort on uooount of 
its pasturage. Its altitude may be also just 13,000 feet. 

The trace of the Inner range now crosses the Kurang river, 
and continues along the double range of the ftnbi-Kuh (Green range) 
ami the Kuh-i-Kallar. which are united at thoir eastern ends. Tho 
former hss on its higher slopes the best pmtlurngo in tho country. Its 
end is marked by a conspicuous peak, n notablo landmark named 
Sultan Ibrahim, just over 12,001) feet- The Kuh-i-Kallar is a few 
hundred feet higher, and of a more rugged and barren character, 
especially ou its southern face. Thu report of coal being found here 
is doubted, as several of thu peaks ditulied allowed no aigna of anv. 

To the west of the Kuh-i-llang, we find in the Outer range the 
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Kuh-i-Shahan (•* the Mountain of King* "), and a magnificent range it 
ia, with on almiMt (irpmdiculur drop of 3000 feet to the north. It ia 
traditionally a resort of the {tasang (? a a mull ibex), and its tnat, close 
to it» summit of 12,800 feat, reached by a made bridle-path, along 
which the moat nervous and laxy royal ajmrtauian can ride without 
rule. The next range »f note ia the Kala Knh, conspicuous by ita erect 
and rugged peaks, the highest peaks visited being 13,000 feet. The 
Kala Knh is to 1’ppcT Elam what the Knb-i-llang is to the Bakhtiari 
oountry. It is a main tap for many mountain spring*, and ita wrjl- 
nurtared bnt rugged spUTa ufTord favourite camping-grounds. The 
next range ia the already-mentioned Shntrnn Kub (lit. “ tiarnel 

Mountain,” from 
its shape), It too 
is grand in its 
ruggednoss on the 
southern side. The 
last mountain re¬ 
quiring special 
mention ia the 
*• Par wex." it bus 
a liu go, fairly luvcl 
summit, with snow 
spring* till July, 
elevation about 
11,000 feet. It is 
coiiapiauomi from 
the northern low¬ 
lands of Iturojird 
and bQakbor, for it atanda out u the end of the Outer range, having 
a perpendicular scarp from iu aummit to the Bahrain gap of 5,00u feet. 

As already noticed, front out of the Kub-i Bang and ita vicinity 
flows abundance of water. Present local nomenclature to tho contrary, 
Ihia mountain hold* tho sources of tho Karun. Though this at roam 
is locally known as tho “ Kurang ” short for Knh-i-Bong. the local 
savage perversity give* the uamo of Sar-i-l’lnunuu-i-Kurang (lit “the 
load source of the Karnn") to a fountain spring jutting out of tins 
si lo of tho Znrd-Kuh, some 10 miles down the valley. Thoro tiro many 
*ucb fountain spring in the Bakhtiari country. A continuous flow 
id water, whh sections rcachiug 150 square foot, is frequently met with, 
gushing out of a smooth rock mountain side with torreut rapidity, 
having nil the year round tho same velocity and quantity. Ooaaaioually 
such springs are intermittent, the real period, varying from two hon» 
to two day*. Th. south side of tho Par win hill contains one such, high 
up tho perpendicular aide. 3000 feet above tho valley. 

Owmg to *uch springs («.</ , the Marburra, 20 miles below tho Sar- 
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t -Chasma), the K«run, even in its upper course. becomes almost at once 
a formidable rivBr—that ««. ft fast-flowing stream, f Kmi 50 to 100 ynnia 
wide, and seldom fordable except in th„ driest of weather, and that only 
abore the Sor Chaahma. ita repnteQ source. Ita banks, moreover, art. 
a way a steep nnd doep. and iu places fur long n aches it flows between 
precipitous, almost perpendicular, l«uika uf 1000 to 3000 feet high. Iu 
wntons arc- therefore alill useless fur irrigation, but many of iu tribu¬ 
taries arc fully made iw of In thia respect. TU-- velocity of iu con-clew 
flow, however, makes iu potoutinl water-power of great value, when tho 
inhabitants of ita banks and valleys become sufficiently alive to it. 
Greater savage* thnn tho Bukhtiarie, studi as out-of-the-way Humans 
(to wit, in \V 11 utho and on the 
Upper Mu), would have made 
use of this power ore now. 

The course of tho Kurnng 
in a peculiar cuo dictate,! by 
tiit> moon tain formation. From 
its aourco it flows due wmth- 
na«t for 100 miles,- then with 
•» sharp, almost acute bend it 
flows south-west through tho 
luuor range, and several leaser 
raugca parallel to it, for 3«» 
miles; then, landing sharply 
again, it flows north-west to¬ 
ward* Shuster for another 100 
miles iu exactly tho opposite 
direction to ita first 100 miles. 

Frurn Shuster to tho Kuh-i- 
Rnng in a direct liue is 75 
miles, to reach which tho rivor 
flows 250 miles, with an aggre¬ 
gate fall of 0000 feet, or yh.. 

It is probably the moat winding stream iu the world after tho Orinoco. 

Tho Kurang him, in the BaWbtinri conniry, three imjiortant tributaries 
running paruUol to the parent stream, and no wore than from 16 u, -> 0 
mile* from iu On tho aonthern slop® of the Inner range flows the Ab- 
i-Baeuft in a perfectly straight eourso for 100 miW It u Jiko iho 
l pper Kuraug, a maguifioout atream with a kind of gn*n-bIuo water 
( due to the chalk it couteina), flowing,-ver full indeep-eot Unka through 
a long well-wooded valley. It is fod by many mountain-side rock 
springs of fresh water, a. also by several Urge springs and atream. of 
pure salt water ao *dt that the neighbouring tree* and vegetation 
though green, are encrusted with a white saline deposit. In the centre 
of ita course Ues th, Kaln Baxuft, a ruined wjuare serai fort of ancient 
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reputation The next tributary in importance is what may be called, for 
want of auy general name, the Ab-i-fTrigakhor. a* peculiar fur its winding 
as the Buznft stream is exceptional for iU straightness. As the namii 
indicate*. this tributary commences a* the outflow of the Chigukhor 
lvasin, and on a smaller scale imitates the conns of the Kitriog as above 
described; From the Chigakbnr lake to wbmo it joins the Karang is 
20 miles; the stream makes W> of it. This stream may be said to 1*e 
tho boundary of the Hakhtiari country to the south-east, laving, aa it 
does, the outer slojos of the Kuh-i-Kallar and Sah»-h.uh. Enclosed l*y 
these hills is s straight, smaller, but important tributary flowiug 
between them. It is important as watering parts of the country which 

are in summer thickly popu¬ 
lated by some of the best of 
tin- ltukhtiari tribe*. It is 
named the Ab-i-Sabz-Knh. 

The next tribntary of 
imjRirtance is the wuter- 
eystom, bearing different 
names, which unitedly forces 
its way through o narrow 
rift, tho tAiig-i - Darktiah 
Warkush, 4 miles abovo 
Arditl. Through this tnugi. 
nud under the bridge at its 
mouth, flows a drainage of 
2&<)0 square miles. Tliis 
water-system is the mainstay 
and tho cause of tlto fertility 
of three of the districts of 
tho C'bhnr Mahal (four dis¬ 
tricts), now |«>litirally a 
portion of the Hakhtiari 
country, though gcogTaphi- 
cslly ouly so as an outlyiiig 
part. The abort valley which tho Darkash Warkaah makes across tlio 
main Kaj vallny is, in coiiKequcnoe of its many advantages (wator snd 
shelter lrom winter wind*;. deemed ona of tho fairest spots in the 
liolchtiari country, and hence called liihishubad (“ mansions of hoavon M ). 

Of the •uisllcr tributaries, two deserve *[Kuial notice : one joins the 
Kurung just above Dopolun ("two bridges"), in the middle of what is 
known as tbs T:»ng- -Ar.lal, a long deep winding gorge 1000 to 'ithX' 
fit-!, by which the main stream has worked a way lor itself through tho 
lunar range, and is oallul the Dinaren, or tho Ab-i-tiurab, os it rises in a 
Isantiful summer valley of that name at an elevation of 7000 feet. This 
stream fltrws first at s sluggish English meadow stream through a valley 
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which in curly spring is one bed of flowers and grogs, and, leaving it 
through a small tungi, flows at tlio foot of the lofty Gorin range in a 
deep iui|uunmblo t urine bed, copiously increased by many rock springs 
uml mountain torrent*. There are indications that centuries ago the 
mountain-locked and well-watered " Gurab " valley must liu%o boon os 
favourite a haunt fur mail aa it is now. 

On the other aide of the Knh-i-Iabiana (the mountain spur, bearing 
several names, which aepurutes the Dinaran from the Kunuig) is the 
second ainalter tributary worthy of note; it U the Al»-i*(?herri, Though 
short, it i» the outflow of many rock springs, and along its light bank 
is one of the most ancient high-road* of the world. It i» a pretty stream, 
flowing in a wooded 
vallov, every flat 
square yard of w hi oh 
hoars signs of culti¬ 
vation. 

The Bakhtiari 
country p roper iuuy, 
then, bo h tid to 
cmisis t of t he volleys 
of the Upper Kti- 
raug and its tribu¬ 
taries. For it oon- 
t ui u s no other 
water - system ex¬ 
cept, in a v erv s mull 
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urea, the head¬ 
waters of the Zain- 
derud. These, however, aro worthy of special notice, as they exem¬ 
plify a curious anomaly. The ht-ad-wutora of thia bolovwl Zaindorud,* 
fertilising sumo of Persia's most wealthy provinces, are oontuinod 
letvreeu the Outer and Inner range at the amtthurn elopes of tlio 
Kuh-i-Kaug. Not content with what the alopcs of thia mountain 
give, there seems to be here, within tbo radius of a few miles (8 or 9), 
a sponge-like capacity for containing much water. Tbo small pretty 
volleys of the Zorin (“the gulden”), Dima, Kurba, all contain large 
glutting springs pouring out of the hillsides. Th> «e waters unite and 
rush through the Outer range by the Tang-i-Ge*i (nut Ghiui) into 
Persia projmr through the province of Faruidan < vulg. Furidun). The 
waters arn all sweet, the valleys are fiur, and yet i* thia load-water 
basin twllcd Shorab (lit. •'hitter"); for in it# very centre, equidistant 
from the other main springs, is a Urge salt spring at the foot of low 


* May out Uio real sonl be Zufln-rtul, th» “ p.t.l. n ilirim," frmu atm of Iti main 
•jiringa in Ute Zarin ratley ? 
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Milt inl!.*.. with Rttvftiult'li of a •aturatcd nulino solutiou flowing hoaiiti- 
fully over large ami small crystal.. This freak of Mature is the converse 
of what is found at Bahrein,* where a fresh-water spring hubbies up 
out of the salt sea, enabling mcn-of-war to fill thuir wntor-tauk* by 
fuarely dropping tho bowo overboard and jiunipiug. The Itakhtiari 
country ia everywhere well supplied with salt, liquid and solid. 

Sepsi sting the l«ad of the Kunuig from this Sborab valley is only 
a low but long spur of tho Knh-i-Huug, very low and uurrow, yot 
bowing the hiaturic name of Kar Kauan. At a point where the real 
Kuraug ia fortified by the Sar-i-C'husbiuu spring and all its head- 
waters from the Kuh-i-liang, and where it is already a tenuiilable 
«treain, a work lisa year* ago been commenced with the intention of 
diverting these head-waters of the linreng into tho 8horab vulloy. to. 
that tho Zaiudermh often .tffete l.y the time it reaches Isfahan,f might 
bo vigorously strengthened, and thus for ever atone for the »hort- 
.ominge of tho PonUn river. Tho idea has been described as a grand 
•oncoptiun worthy of a mighty monarch; ia reality it ia on ilh7.tr*- 
tmn of the parable of the man w ho royally neglected first U. ouunt the 
oo«L Though many thousand, of workmen have been working for 
year*, at the most advantage,,!!, appraising but ouo-tweuUeUi of tlm 
necessary work oou a. yet have boon aooomplishod. And if the um,. 
ubnap manual labour were to U employed to finish ibis •* mighty con- 
poMlf “tie-fiftieth of the cost only has as yet boTu d*frnr«l 
Ihn lerel. are favourable, and i n European hands the took co.ihf 
accomplished without difficulty, probably by tunnelling. Bat “ * 

the ex,Honed practical effect of ,«eh a contemplated divert, 
well pnoaiblo fur divided opinion, U> exist. The Rurang can 
amemw of water without hurting .« inhabitant on its l^ki ter te 
may U wifely aamaad that such a diversion. If ovnr mcom.’li.i J 
would not lower the water-lsvcl at Shuster by the thousandth ^; 
an inch On the other hand, it is ope,, to doubt w|ujlW ££ 

.twif m the dry bod of the Zaiudunnl, . drop of tho acouire 1 S 
would ovur nauh ^ ^ uiilow 

To the north-wosl of tlm Kuh-i-IUng, „ already noticed ite, * , 
system i. at right angle, to ths, In the BakhtUri oou./t^ aTj £ 
certain reuua. ha. Wen named Upper Elam. The fn-ulat ™ » 
being lew humugunoous, make- it difficult to find a common *?“ 
tho several river, which, uniting at the southern Toot of th *T ' 

• ange flow into tho plain, of Aiabislan in one bed !lni l*. ,» Im,er 
Ab-i-Dix, on which ia Dirfol ,lii. •• Uirpul the Lri \ “*** 104,110 o{ 

Jlurnjird. and draining the Persian provinoa of hilukhur ° ?“* noar 
_____", must bo called 

* Iu tin Persian Unit 

t Tfc- rivrr-tsii si Jalfii vu nbmlulnlr astatluu i v 
at tfu ihfsisiiil. of IrripUus ' pi, mt.r, Igix), tttK<nltl j 
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lha Ab-i-Burujinl, though few of tin? people, Khun* or peasant*, living 
hi tho kill* know that it cornea from there. The other i# n winding (so 
winding timt a portion »»f it in known locally u the Knknlietau •) 
stream, draining the upper portion of Fnraidan, and passing by the 
important settlement of Baxiuii. Hence it had better bo tailed the 
Ab-i-lWnoi. 

*1 ho Ab-i-Burojird enters the Outer range through a uuiguilioont 
gorge, numed after thn ruined fort of Bahrain, situated ut and com¬ 
manding its mouth. Tin* Ab-i-Baxnoi, with its two main tributaries, 
the Gnwsh and the Gukun. also bursts through the Outer range, 
each by deep and tortuous rifts. Another tributary passing through 
l*ir .Said, anil rising in the Kuh-i-liuug, is a full-watered stream, and 
locally considered the hood-water of the Ab-i-Dia. That this tradition 
is incorrect con bo seen at a glance from tho map. 

Notable features of this Bukhtiari country are the pretty lulls and 
lakes it contains. At its south-east end' aro three t lakes close together. 
The Silligira, really a douldo hike (divided in tho middle by a low mound, 
30 feet shore tho water), is to the west, and tho Chigakbor lake to tho 
oast ,• and thongb their basin* are only a few yards apart, their ovvrilow 
take exactly opposite directions, both, however, draining eventually into 
the fvurang. These valleys and their lakes form a favourite rewrt of th*- 
Bakhliari Khans and upper classes in tho summer, having an altitude of 
8000 foot. To tlie north-west, at the inner foot of the Shutrnu Kali, ia 
another lake as yot unknown to the geographical world. It it Ji miles long 
and about I uiilo wide.bnt very deep, with* beautifully coloured water, 
poaoefully in this almost deserted valley. Itoally nameless, oven 

locally—for it is cal lid only “tho water of the (neighbouring) low pus"_ 

it might suitably l*o known henceforth geographically as Lake Irene.J 
A small aalt lake is found on tho wiuthorn slope id the Zord Knh 
not far from tho Cburri ptA, Boo da for pack-animal* and riders abound. 
Ab a general rnlo, it may l*? aaid that every volley has at least two 
bridle-paths, one on each side of the watercourse. Beside* these valley 
rouds, tho two main ranges of this country are traversed by footpaths 
wherever tho least doproauion in either of them afford* a foothold. 

But the trafiluaLle cross-roads through the Hakhtiari country art? 
practically limited to those which cross the Inner rsugu at five passe*. 
These are, commencing on the south, the God-i-dlurda (tan, 7050 feet; 
it is tlie easiest or the lot, and is omaatnl by ail excellent bridle-path 
with easy gradients. Over it lead* the moat frequuntod, but yot little 
frequented, thoroughfare from Isfahan to Shuster, passing through the 

• Tli* Lur nun* for the love-ioek worn by Spanish (aaJ other) beauliei la bout o( 
Ills nf. 

t On* a iloublo one. 

■ This lake u mud la hare Uato seen by a European a 6nr rear* agn, an aaployc 6f 
Bolt Jc Sons, la van'll <-f walnut tree 
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' hhar 'I «h»l>>, Nagbun (or Ardul), nu<l crossing the Ktirang at Dopulnn. 
This road is wdl known; it is reported dosed three to four months in 
the ye»r by snow. The next pass leaves the last-mentioned “through" 
rente at Anlal, and goes to the Gurab valley by an excellent, well-kept, 
and bridged bridle-path, and, passing between the Gurab and the 
Isbiana over a slight undulation, drops sharply down into the Bn/oft 
vnlh-y to Kola Bazuft. This Gurab pass can also bo reached from Kaj 
by a woll-kept-up path shown in the map. 

The uext pass is the Chnrri, its summit being olevsted 0350 feel. 
On the approach from the enst is an ascent of 2000 feet in 31 milt*. 
Thu approach from the south is a steep zigzag sweat (from Muwaz. the 
Qumpiug-place at tho foot) of 4000 feet. Both the approaches are stony, 
the southern one especially so, hut evon now passable for heavily laden 
umle* without difficulty. This puss and the roads loading to it have 
bc-cu kept in good repair until quite lately. The alignments are excel¬ 
lent, If the surface stones were removed (a very small matter), the 
puss would be tho most frequented, giving a far shorter distance from 
Isfaliuu to Shuster, between which two plans* it lies iu a straight line 
and midway. In tho days of Uassuu Hull Khan, the last real ruler of 
the Bakhtwria, every tribe ou iu upward and downward journey hod 
to clear up these roods and keep them in thorough repair. Ho m «id 
to have Huforoed this excellent mlo with severity. Under the p IOM!T1 t 
regime, roads and bridges are fast deteriorating. 

The next two passes are over tho Zard-Kub range, the Gil-i-Shah 
touching 11,700 fee:; and the Pambskal 11.400 fact. The approaches 
to both these from tho cost are, even in June, over snow, hut for Persian 
tunics *ud Kakhtiari horses, neither of them ». difficult *a not to be in 
daily use. From tho Gil-kshah the drop on the south side towards the 
Bazuft valley is one of 8000 fret, almoat pequmdieular, a* viewed from 
above. But tho well-marked zigzags are wore® in appearance than in 
reality. The Psmbakal is very similar to GU-i-SUab—if anythin*: more 


1 here fire passes, it may bo observed, no doubt liavo high derations 
and tbuir crests arc in winter deep in snow. Not h, demand for four’ 
to five months of the year, they are left to themselves, and have there¬ 
fore the reputation of being impassable. 

Two otlmr |uwes of importance, and not belonging to tho Outer or 
Inner ranges, are those to tbs north and south of the Kuh-i-lL, 
dictating the only two ways by which communication can bo 
bctw.cn the Bakhtiari country and the Upper Elam On tb« 

,k, (d.„ p... oi J!Zr. • I “’ 

big ileUchci! lock nur the toj> of tko wu. ocUcJ If... UB P l0 “«uo 
10.800 (?) foet on the southern sido the GoI-i-Gav (the tlT' 0 • 

Both are easy of ascent from tl.s oast, but give somewhat stceLTw 
still cosy. dcsoeuu to the west. "leeper. but 
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The Outer ran go is crossed by nnmurons fuiA**-* am] gorges. 
Commencing from the south-east, the main one* are—Gard.in-i-Haiwai. 
7500 feet; Gonlan-i-Arzann, 8800 feet. Roth tln*o pauses are cw, 
being unly actual rises of a few hundred feet At finrt sight they would 
seem to be the ones to use for the through route frmu Isfahan to .Shuster 
in preference to the present rente leading over the Gardau-i-PUi, Kahru 
rukh, and tiro Zirruh pass (8300 feet) over the shoulder of the Knh-i- 
Sokhta. a nasty climb at ail times, to Nagimn. For this place an obliga¬ 
tory paint can be readied Crum Isfahan with the same length of road rni 
Pradnmba nr Urujan without having to crow any pox* of noto. But 
frequently in Persia the traveller wonder* why the trank he is moving 
along suddenly leave* a level, hard-surfaced plain to climb a stoop hill 
with rocky surface. One require* to have travelled in knot-deep Persian 
mud at the time of the melting of the snow to realize the advantage* of 
this otherwise foolUh proceeding. In this rwpeot, however, there can 
be but little to choose between the Kahva mkb route and that of Pra- 
duniha, fur both tracks cross the Clihar Mahal plain* for an equal num¬ 
ber of mih*. The real reason, perbapa, would mjciu to be that the latter 
route passes through a less hospitable country. Being less watared, 
there are fewer village trees and fewer of the pleasant tofiim, with the 
half-hour chat so iloar to the Hakhtiari traveller on buxines* or pleasure, 
i>r iho eastern districts of the Chhar Jlshal are. like mo*t of Persia, 
waterless and shuduless. 

West uf the Sukhta (or /.irreh) pass, until m* get to Shot ah, there 
is bnt one paw of conseqnenoe, that known as the All Knh pas*. 
Though 9500 feet, it is easy, and is the ono to be used oh the mwt 
direct route from Isfahan to the I'farri. It could be costly pcruinnuutly 
closed und oletrncted. Sear the Shorab the Tang-i-Gr-ti (with if* 
neighbouring pass of 9500 feet) forms the only pasaugo through the 
Outer range. Tlie Tang-i-Gesi has an excellent lord traok on tho left 
bank, about 1O0 foot above tho Zaindenid. until it untors llin broad track 
of Furaidan at Chilial Choshma.* 

To tbe north-west of the Kuh-i-Rang tho uus general rule applies. 
Every valley (nut a gorgojhas at least one trade for man and Usaat, but, 
owiug to the more broken nature of the country, and tho more thorough 
manner in whioh tho ranges have been cleft asunder by tin* peculiar 
transverse water-system, these tracks compare unfavourably with those 
of tho Bakhtiari country to the south east of tho Kuh-i-Kang. The 
remain* of what must once upon a time have been a main road are to be 
found mure or less along tho eour»eof the Bazuui branch or the Id* rivor. 
At Rased ore to be seen the piers and portion of a masonry bridge 
of a flt'i-foot span. The arch ha* fallen, and the chasm i» now spanned 


* Tin' northern mouth of the Tsug-i-Ceii to Zurd-Kiih U a .lixtoneo of 10 tu 20 
mile*, not II lull.. u tstimutid hy ■ previous traveller in Uu» neighbourhood 
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by a nupeistructure of treea, wicker, nnd earth. The approaches to thia 
bridge on either l»ank can still l>o traced, and tradition apcaka of a 
broad road baring unco followed tlio l>od to the plain*. 

For want of a known general appellation, tho country to tkn north¬ 
west of tho Ktth-i-Raug has been called in thi» report by tho noun of 
Upjier Elam. Of the undent Flam, with ita capital of Susan, and the 
populated banka of the Kerkha, nothing need he said except that it lay- 
in tho plains at the foot of these hille only a few days' march distant. 
In summer the plain# wire, os they are nowaday-, insufferably hot, 
whilst thin mountainous cotnitry is «*d, wooded, with peaks covered 

with snow. It is not extra¬ 
vagant to suppose, therefore, 
that in those timoa, even its 
now.thishighor lovelcountry 
was periodically' peopled by 
tho same inhabitants as those 
who hod tho permanent 
homes in the Lower Elittu of 
tho plains. Tho oouroo of tho 
river-system bursting into 
tho phiiim below Pal-i-Kal, 
tho roads even now all oon- 
verging to that point, tho 
remains of the mad and 
bridge just referred to, the 
mine found near liaznoi, a 
well-watered bountiful spot, 
at an elevation of 5000 feet, 
warm in winter, and ato*dy 
surra ended by mountains 



no. a.— rax oxMtoi mm. 10,000 foot to 13,000 feet, 

. , . . , affording tho most comfort¬ 

ably cool pastures m inawr. pent to a pmvinu. communication ha vine 
<-xi*tol many centnr.ea age, and tend t.. show that this cmmtrv must 
hare l^en ouce ob—ly connected politically. M it u 
with the ancient kingdom of Suahau the Pabsco. graphically. 


Every known road coming from the real, north, and w«*t. and 
thnmgh thia Upper Elam, and loading to the plains, mast tv«* ,1;. 5 

Iwlow Pel-i-KuL And at first sight it would seem natural to au,,^ 
that the river-bed or course would afford a natural alhrnmem r ‘ , 
connection between lhe plains of Ar&butart and the plateau p" *' - * 
for the -mo streams watering thn Utter posa threngh this • ° T T t 
funner. But tho condition, of latitude prevent snob « ■''* 

ancopled in fact: for these watercourse owing to thei/l * " n 
<000 to MOO foot, are so hut in summer, a. to make the a-ldiri^ , "^ 
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.!no to a neighbouring monDlain track preferable to a people to wham 
time is u* nothing, and the advantages ilue to a good fair level road • 
matter or indifference. Hence do tiio track* new followed t> T the llj«u 
take Khort cats over the spurn instead of following the waterworks. 
Ncverthdoss, the level river-bod roail. which is said to have pmed 
through this gap. and truces of which may ln> «y ;u at Bornoi (where a 
brand) prolongation northwards loaves tho meandering river-ourae for 
a time by lending over one high spur into the rolling downs of ZnUgi 
snd Bnrlxmnl ), may 1 m oonaidered to have bend an old-wnrld route 
l>efore tho more unxiern gup of Khnmmalwd was brought into use. 
The latter is, perhaps, better suited for demands of the immediate 
future; for thnngh it has tho comparative drawback of being on n higher 
level than tho river-course of the Ab-i-Burujird. for instance, tho lTttor 
might, owing to its numerous gorges and precipitous banks, require 
greater initial expense* to receive a civilised road or raiL 

Tho B&khhan country enjoy* in summer a oool climate; «u d . 
possessing verdure, diode, and water, it offers many charms to those 
who ran escape to it from the hot parched plains of Tarsia. Tot of the 
natives of Persia, few dare venture within the Outer range. In 
winter the high altitude give* it, when tho sun is hidden by the donda 
and the wind blow* hard, a severity whidi is dreaded hy the habitual 
dweller* in t*nt». The roads and passes art- reported oloswl. and for 
want of traffic ihoy virtually remain so, till tho snow molt* snd the 
spring «nu modulate** the cold air dno to deration. Villages do exist, 
however, and their inhabitants snrrivu tho snow, which is invariably 
anid never to lie less than A feet deep in the valloyB—an elastic figure 
of speech, meaning, as experienced personally, anything between 
»»d»* and 3 foct. Nowhere would tho simple snow-falls often 
exceed this latter height in the aggregate. Tho oountry is well wooded, 
and the pasture* and meadows are covered with flowers of many kinds. 
Of tho tiro* tho following wore mat with:— 

Two kinds of maple. Hawthorn. 

Oriental plane (chonar) Bose. 

mpjyjphae Rlaunoidt,. Bramble. 

Tamarisk ( ? railed ger). Grape vine. 

Two kind* or dm. Hop vine. 

Oak. Pear. 


Ilrx. 

Poplar. 

Two kinds uf willow. 
Aib. 

Iliirnbeam, 


Uoncysncklo. 

IVgwood. 

Gooseberry. 


Walnut. 

Alder. 
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Tho conn try visited i» singularly devoid of any ancient landmark* 
or evidences of past history. That it hud * history is wall known, for 
2000 to 0000 yearn ago the inhabitants of the^j niuuutain regions left 
their mark in the world's history. Macedonian soldiers of Alexander’s 
army and Horn an dotachinenta of Valerian ranst have trodden many wi 
those mountain roads, and occasionally garrisoned sotm. strategic 
points. Bat only fnw objects were met with which could in any way 
possibly be considered links with the distant past. In the Gnmb valley, 
on the summits of low cminonoes, bnt commanding the ap[iruache« to 
the valley, wore found three mins of lime-cemented stone buildings 
of small size. The local tradition concerning thetu is as follows:— 

*' Long boforn tho days of the Khosroos, when bows and arrows wnro 
the only weapons and iron unknown, them lived in this neighbourhood 
a king. Farukh Padshah ( ? Pharoe), who had throe sons, Salmon, Ttir, 
and lraj. On tho father's death the three sons, as iu duty bound, 
quarrelled, and each built himself an impregnable aerio, the remains of 
which still exist, and. bearing their names, vonoh fur tho aooaraoy of 
tho tradition. In dno course they separated, and each formed an 
empire—the oldest. Salmon, went westwards to Rum ; the second. Tur. 
to Turkestan; and the youngest. Lrnj, became tho founder of tho 
Iranian empire." 

Personal inspection showed tho walls to have followed Urn shape of 
the bill; they arc very thick t.3 to 6 feet), constructed of stone, rough 
hewn, and firmly cemented. The approaches wore mado in such a 
manner that only one man could move np tn the entrance at n time. 
The inner space of the ruin of Fort Tur was exceedingly small, not 
more than 100 square yard*; but those remains might only have hoei. 
those of a citadel. Fort Imj was viowod from across the valley; It 
seemed y rrihri on a atony peak, an offshoot of the Knb-i-Oerra, and 
its garrison muat hare had a g<«d view of the surrounding volleys, and 
hare beau within aignal distance by lamcou with the other garrisons D f 
Tor and Salmon). The stona walls otmld bo made out with tbs aid of 
glasses. Fort Salmooi, sire viewed from olose below, seemed of far 
greater extent than either of the other two, It. has a full view of the 
Dinarnn valley, the crossing of the Tang-i-Ardal, and. what wm more 
important perhaps, the approaches from thn .-oat over the Ardal and 
Naghnn pass**, and flwM, moreover, be in view of a beacon burnt ott 
the fourth of those farts situated high up the Sato-Kuh valley. rp,ntd 
there fort* luve ton of Roman or Greek origin, sites for small garrisons 
•in what Is now known as .mo of Uh> best sections between Fan. and 
Soaiana? A* before notioed, this Qurah pusa, with its easv approach 
from tho R*/nft valley and it* almost level continuation toward* the 
fertile valley of the Zainderul, could now to made one of the easiest 
direct alignment*, a. it eras no doubt found to have boon in yoars 
gone In. 
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Another such fort remains; the fourth was. found in a similar 
strategical position, tiuJ, with the some tactitu] precaution, situated in 
the fork of two valleys, where two wall-marked routes join, commanding 
the on trail 00 of the south-east end nf tin. Bokhtiari country, cloaa to a 
magnificent stream of water, on tlie sammit of a spar peak. The site 
was the selection of a man-at-arms. It Is known na the Kiila Charghaah. 
The remaining walls aro in good presi-rvation, of larger dimensions than 
thoM of Kiila Tor, and of greatur interior space. Trun of separata 
rooms are uloarly visible; search was made for relics, hut only a fow 
potsherds oould lm seen. These may possibly 1 ms synchronous with the 
building, for pottery amongst the present peoplu is unkuown. Wood, 
leather, and iron only ore used by them oa being the only material to 
stand the wear and tear of thoir 
migrations. The valley this 
fort commands is now one of 
tho most fiivonrito resorts of 
the Bukhtiaris, and must also 
naturally have been so cen¬ 
turies ago. Water, trees, and 
pasture are found here in abun¬ 
dance now, and must barn been 
«> then. 

It would bn interesting if 
tliuao remains oould be declared 
to U> relics of posts erected at 
important points to domineer 
tho marauding inhabitants, and 
to form a llsuk protection to 
Alexander's linn of communi¬ 
cation* with Persepoli* auil 
1’osargarde twenty-one cen¬ 
turies ago 1 locally. iu in all 
Persia, there is nut uue who 
could answer the question, warn it even possible for him to understand 
it. A jMxjplc more utterly ignorant of or oaltoua to, tho hiatory of 
thvir owu country can hardly bo met with. Possibly excavations made 
by • connoisseur might affbid satisfactory answers to such questions. 

If not of Homan nr Greek origin, another theory might bo started as 
to these being refuge places of early Christians, who aro knuwn to 
have lieon plentiful iu South-West Persia iu the second and third cen¬ 
turies land after). Favoured under one reign (Khn»roo, etc.), perae- 
ented in another ( Bahrain Glmr, etc.), they may have peopled the fair 
valley* of these monnuinoua regions in the smnmur montha, and erected 
the»f small forts as mere places of refuge for property, women, snd 
children 1 

Na. VI.—Ibxxunik, 1894.] 2 x 
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In this neighbourhood too, mi the euiumit of one of tlio Sal«-Kuh 
peeks, nre Raid to be tho names inscrilied in the rock hv ** a mighty 
hunter king that came from the north;” the summit, 11,110 feet, was 
climbed over ««ow ami crystalline rook, hut the anotv still lay no thick 
(in Slay) a* to preclude nil hope* of tho inscription (?) being seen. 

In Upper Elam, besides tho bridge and main road already referred to, 
a cave tvna visited near the crest of one of tho long spurs running west of 
the Kuh-i-Bang, containing a ruthor poonlinr-shapod pedestal and oolmun. 
Tho column is cylindrical, about 14 inches in diameter, and about 8 feet 
high, and stands on a rough-hewn cubio pedestal about 3 by 2 k feet plan 
and 3 feet high. Tho column has distinctly two cut surfaces at tlie front 
and near the top, one exactly as it meant to hold an imcription, and 
the other as if made to hold a transverse piece. Neatly directly above 
the column hangs the stump of a stalactite, euggeating tho Idi-a that the 
column originally formed |wrt of it, and that the pedestal was placed 
below th« hanging end und tho stalactite severed. Thu column is 
nearly white, but a amull crack at one side (nearest the mouth of the 
rave) disclosed a darker-coloured substanco. Tito white coating wn* 
exceedingly hard, irremovable, forming ]>urt of tho ooltiuin. Probably 
tins coating wu» duo merely m the oontinuotis dropping from bIk.vo, 
Near by tluiro is in the wall a natural niche with a smooth and level 
liottoun Thu cave gue* down about 30 feet, at its bottom is level, with 
three niches largo enough to contain u small person each. Diligent 
search by uandlslight was made, but no trace of hnmon or bestial 
relic- were found. The place was dean swept. 

Tho native* connect this cave with an idolatrous past, making it 
of wry ancient dnto. When viewing tho pedestal—it* similarity to 
an altar is striking, the cut at tho top for a irons verso piece suggesting 
a err**, tho niche ready at Laud for tho domonta-the thonght naturally 
occurs that thie cave may have been a catacomb on a small mat* JO om) 
f,et al<ovn the level of the are. « ready-made synagogue for the meeting* 
of a tnf oitmi of redo, hut faithful mountain shepherd*. 

The idea or a f’hmtian hist.wy amongst those hills l, f orcw j „„ (I1UJ 
in many ways. Even now thu outer fringes, like tin, Clrar Mahal an 1 
tho Mahal la t». are well sprinkled with thriving Christian (Armenian ) 
vilUgy. und reminun.tic; and In the interior all Urn Mune nrin 
indicating vill»K~ of Wt •*« are invariably attributed lo tho 
Armenian.. Along the Parwu hill many caves, half built q,, arL . u . 
seen, which by local trailition are connected with strange worohin.*™ 
Whilst travenung three tdl tmw unexplored regions which . 

far distant from the already diKcnred ^ ^ "° l 

the ...wet range Ma. Amir, we itivariab.y 

atirh whenever uaw ground waa touche.!. JJoOes w ,.r„ L !, 
raised. 1ml invariablr was disappointment the re*nlt of tbo 
A much-talked-of “Sang Niwi.hu" (•• inscribed atone ”1 w=u erp i 0 
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with Romo difficulty. Its site w M on a long low spur of the Rnh-i- 
Kang, whioh readied as far a* Bnxnoi, known aa Hi- rhin-i-Kownr. 
1 his spar in itself is most remarkable. It is lower than the surrounding 
mountains, and suggests, as viewed from a distance, witii its com¬ 
paratively middling altitude of 0700 feet, its wdl-w<x<lnd crest and 
sides, an xll-the-year-round healthy and comfortable habitation. As 
a matter of fact, this most onoo have been the cose. Tlm ancient stone 
bridge at Rar.noi already mentioned enables the travel lor from Susa to 
roach the talus of this spur, along which even now an excellent high¬ 
road, broader and better than any other met with in these parts, moves 
gradually up to the Kuh-i-Rang, whence the Itakhtisri country nu 
l>o entered by the Gd-i-Gsr, or thr Mshallst plateau reached by the 
road already tuun* 
tiouod loading 
through tlm Gokun 
gap. Cp the 6*1- 
i*G»v (10,150 feet ) 
the ascent from Pir 
Said is 3000 feet, 
but without diffi. 
cnlty, and the de¬ 
scent ill to the Upper 
Kurong valley easier 
still. Thence 
through the Tang- 
i-Gcri the plateau 
could lie reached on 
•till easier terms 
than through the 
Gokun. Thus, Hum, 
can lw traced one of the ancient high-roails from Susa to Iran, and the 
raisoa liV/re of the hridgo explained. But there to more to confirm this 
suggestion. The river at Bamol flows in a deep bed, and the remain* 
of the ancient bridge dearly show that its builder., unlike the builder* 
of bridges in these present times (in this country >, had an eye to tbe 
comfort of tbe wayfarer, and. by making Uie bridga or the ut*t*w*ry 
height, rendered tlm npprnorhos lord, avoiding the sharp descent* or 
aaccnta to bridges *o common to modern Persian arehil.'ture This in 

Itadf is a sign of a compare tfvdy higher civilisation than at present 
exists. 

On the loft bank, close to and overlooking the 1 (ridge, are the mined 
•tone walls of a large square enclosure. Inside are to In seen large 
stone old!*, which originally formed either a cistern above ground, or 
the covering to a cistern underground. The ruins of an aqnirdnot leading 
to this enclosure can here and there be traced without difficulty. The 

ft 2 
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seaiest perennial »pring is it mile off. In pureuit of the notorious 
“Sang NiwiahU," the road from this min leading along tho Chin- 
Kt'Wur w.is followed for 12 mike, till at nearly wnwt tho Duxdgoh 
(‘•the robbers bunnt") was reached. and the inscription teen and de¬ 
ciphered ! On n piece of rock ubont 18 feat high and os many thick 
*rero scratched with a nail or knife a few letters in the moat modern 
Purs ion, meaning “ David the dcoeanaiL" So tlio “ Sang Xiwiahta " of 
Chin-i-Knrv—heard of more than 100 uiilea away—with it* hope* of a 
Layartl-ltke iliecuvery, was either a hoax or an evidence of stupidity— 
lha latter for choice; in either eam> a true disappointment. 

On the way to this inscription, however, uUuit 4 mile* from tho 
bridge, the rnin* of a settlement of houses were vudio<L Tho position 
of the well-cut stones still above ground would seem to indicate a 
plinth of a few feet. Tho tracings, ns could be seen among the under¬ 
growth, however, showed no signs of any largo buildings having 
existed. Prettily situated in a woll-wooded and watered dell, this tnay 
at one time have been with ltuzuoi a favoured spot, and of very ancient 
dale. It is now tho liuunt of robbers, and travellers, except it. 
are said to be rare. Tho road passed through soino very pretty glades, 
and close to several sweet-water springs. Altogether there are all the 
elements far a resuscitation undor more auspicious circumstances. Any 
altitude between 5000 and 7000 feet can be obtained. 

On the other side of this Baznoi river, on the road leading from 
llaxnoi towards the plains, is a remarkable spot known as Sung Kola 
(“th© stone fort’’). At the upper end of a woll-wooded and well-watered 
valley of the sun© name, detached from the surrounding heights, is a 
large rock, I' 1 " or no feet high, whinh ho* lieeu built up where needed, 
and turned into what must have been in tho days of bows and arrows 
an impregnable stronghold; outside,but close within bowshot, is a dear 
spring approachable under cover. This, too, must have an interesting 
history of its own; but local tradition is silent, ami the grey liuhen- 
covered walls tell no tala. 

To sportsmen lbe«« regions are highly unsatisfactory. One blue 
hare, am* bear and ber two cubs, and two pasangs (small ibex) wore 
the only live animals seen. Pranoolius were, of coarse, mol with in 
oitt-of-tin*-way places in fair <)uantiti«m, bqt they afforded but little 
sport, refusing to liw. Tho inhabiunU, hardy mountaineers, and idle 
at all times, are invariably semiring the little hills In search of anything 
that will give an oxen*- for a shot in scasou and out of season. Males, 
females, and young, whatever has life, are hunted down and shot. If 
tbu quarry escape-, the guns of one valley, It will assuredly sooner or 
later fall to tbws in the uext. Sialksd from every side, and not recog¬ 
nising thu demarcation laid duwn by man, a wounded bird is frequently 
the cause of a hunter’s quarrel, the commencement perhaps of a tribal 
feud. No wander, then, that sport is a matter more of tradition th»a fact. 
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To tlio ordinary tourist most of this etmntry is still impowihlo, and 
in part* dangt-rona. Tho Kuh-i-Rang, bowovcr. .» already mentiouod. 
oonld bo reached in ten to twelvo day. from Isfahan. A strung hamlwo 
cart could bo used all tho way to the foot of this monntain. Horn u 
baso camp could bo pitched in perfect safety by arrangement with the 
Ilkhani and neighbouring potty chicla.and tho most greedy mountaineer 
hus ready to hand a rich and unlimited snpply of virgiu peaks awaiting 
conquest. 

The Bakhtiari mini and women propor ore worthy of oduiirntiou and 
sympathy. An ancient race—huw ancient nn one can rail —they are 
•till a homogeneous people, simple, breve, and dignified, and that in 
spite of their Persian surroundings, which are in every respect debasing. 

•f Persian dare poko his nose into these mountains. An 
Englishman is greeted with cordiality. The chiefs and people long for 
higher information. What they know is picked up in thrir contact 
with Persians and Arabs, not always of the best sort. Without books 
or records, tbeir traditions have disappeared altogether, or have been 
*0 mutilated u* to lie valueless as throwing light on the nation * doings. 

A party of Indie* and gentlemen, guarded by only a few armed servant* 
and a few watch-dogs, could spent! a pleasant healthy three months 
amongst three people in their mountain homes: and if th.-ir party com¬ 
prised one capable of performing cataract in addition t» distributing 
eye-lotions and bread pills by tho pound, they would bo doing a work 
which will hare for greater results than the merely personal reward 
inherent in the act of doing a passing good to an interesting people in 
their picturesque und grand muuntain homes. 

A detailed journal of the journey and liotanical notre and some 
photographs arc, no doubt, available for peruaal by any one interested 
in the matter, on application in tho proper quarter/ 


Before the reading of the paper, the PtusinexT Mid : W« Haro with os this 
evening Colonel Sawyer, wbo ha* lately stirreyod the Bakhtiari counter. Thu i« 
ODS of tbo least-known pan* of the world, although U btlocgi to a country which 
may bo considered, a* far os history U concerned, ons of the must ancient .-.i.mtrios 
In the world. Tbs upper portion of the plain* of Ktisistea, It will he remembered 
by must of us who bare studied tb* JourvaU of ocr tveiety, hare t«en described 
by oar former President, Sir Henry RawUnaun.and Sir Austen Ijiyard, anil the River 
norein by Captain Selby of the Indian Government, anil by others, hut I Uillvv* 
no one baa yet dewnbed to us tbs Bakhtiari mountains, and I am sure we shall 
have a most interesting account of them fmm Colonel Sawyer. 

After the reading of the |oper, the following discussion took place 

Mr. H. F. B. Lt.vch : Not only tboee travellers who hare been in the country, 
of wnom I have tbs honour to be one, but a much larger circle will hare reason to' 
lia exceedingly grau-ftil to Coiooel 8*wy«r for the admirable map of the region 0 f 
tho head-waters of the Rerun and Bicful rivers which he has made, and for the 
description of that region which he has given u* to-night. It is * region which 
for the greater port Is a blank on our maps. Our previous knowledge of the 
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country wa* derived from thu writing* of i Uiiy, Mr». Bishop, who travelled in it 
at the amt time a* Colonel Sawyer. 1 regret that Mr». Bishop is not proreut here 
to-nigUi: the Mould been lieen Car better able tbau T to supplement in any way 
the remarks < f Colututl Sawyer. Among tbs Cow travellers who withtn more recent 
times bare crossed tbn mountain* of tbn tiakhtiari—and 1 may here mention that 
one of them, Mr. Mackenzie, established the moat cordial relations with their 
■hiafa—moat have followed the tracks between Shuster and Isfahan. Colonel 
Sawyer liaa made u* acquainted with the coaniry between M ala m ir and Khureina- 
bad. In the centre of his paper be has placed before u* some new geographical 
facts, lie baa told ua that the Karen, which was suppos'd to rise in the Horde Kub, 
octtially has Ita source in the Kuli-i-Rang. Further, if I understand him rightly, he 
diridrs the range between Khutemabad and towards the on stern limits of the Hakh- 
tutri country into two minor system?, the first,«r more northerly, culminating In the 
KalaKub, wldub foeda the river of Dixful; the Koond, or more southerly, in the Kuh- 
t-Unr.g, which contains the source of the Karuu. lie denotes by the name of (A* 
■min* rnojfi tli* mountainous country which lisa un the east of the central spins of 
the two systems; the term inner rawjg he applies to thu mountains on the west. 
Now, these resnits and thu conception of tho geography are matters of the highest 
importance, and require a little investigation. The range w hich we are considering 
ts a part of that extensive and continuous system of mountain terrace* which 
support the high land* of Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, and lead up like a 
ladder to their edge. It t* the same characteristic scenery whether you cross the 
system in the country of the Rokhtiari nr in that of the Kurds. And just as on 
the south you ri*» by the** terrace* to the rim of the great plateau, so ua the north 
you descend from it by ranges of a similar nature and appearance to the coasta of 
the Black Sea or the Caspian or to the trough of the river Knr. In tho talitude 
with which wv are concerned to-night, the general direction of these terraces is from 
nurtb-«rst to south-east; It la In that direction, to change the metaphor, that the 
groin of tbo range lies. Colonel Sawyer Ua* shown that at two particular puints 
tbs grain buckle* Into two coiunlrrablu knot*: cue of three knots u the Kola Kub. 
th* other ia the Kuh-t-lUng. Now, till* buckling •* circling formation, although 
tu> doubt It culminate* In the two knot* which Colonel Sawyer ha* mentioned, 
appears to b* charectoristio of Uia whole central system of this part of the range, 
ft era* particularly noticeable cm the section along which my journey lay between 
Shuster ami Isfahan. I wa* travelling juu south of the thirty-second degree ot 
Latitude, which cuts the range in an oblique direction. It may lie said. In a general 
man nor, that along the hoe formed by that latitude, 03 mile* of direct distance (1 
am following the lltse from wtat to east) are occupied by a succession of ridge and 
trough which stretch in more at lees regular and parallel lines from north-west to 
south-east; during 20 miles the circling formation prevails, the chains join 
yon are at tbs heart uf th* range; fur the remaining miles it is a country of 
attend vs and fairly losel uplands, divided by long rider* which follow the norma! 
illrrrUua of the ranga. a country which constitutes an appropriate transition stage 
betweuu the serried chains of the main system and the even i ijwnse of the plateau. 
In tbn first uf these three categories msy U plaiwd that part of the range which 
■xtaiuls from IU wtsUro limit to th* ridge which burden tbn left bank of the 
Badri river > in the reeouti. llu> *|wce between that ridge end the left bank of the 
Katun at Dopulun; in tho third, lb* plateau of Anlel and tbe upland valley v f 
Char Khot. a country whore nul*r btdwark Is farmed by the ndge which I 
bsf.rn racking Parmdumba. Bcyuod this U*t ridge y<m recoguiz* at once tbe 
familiar features of ths Pursian pUteau. To tbe first of there threw divisions In 
tbe structure of Uic syitem 1 understand thai Colonel Sawyer wouhl apply the 
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u»m« of iansv range, sod that of outer range to the third. These aw expressions 
which uiay be cunveuiir'it fuT Uif»>;raphical parpoees, hat they era in ccntliot with 
the well-known terms of Pish Kuh and Pusbti Knh which are in use among the 
Persians, and an perhaps toarccly calculated to present a clear conception «f that 
i»aeutial unity of pUn which underlie* the whole atructure of tbii intereating 
range, ami to thr elucidation an<l development of which Colonel Sawyer hoa 
contributed so tnaeh. 

I have only a lew word* to arid aa to the Bakhtiari country. Colonel Sawyer 
mention* it i* popularly «opposed that thia country ia closed to traffic during three 
or four month* of the year. Thai, 1 believe—and many traveller* will bear mu 
oat—ia owing to tbs want of oominunkaUuaa. The highest paaa tin the w«|on 
Ixtwemi Shuster and Isfahan is, I behove, 8000 feet high. I crooned by a pass 
somewhat higher than that acre** which Colonel Sawyer's route lay, ami which h« 
gives, 1 lellrvr, as rather under bOOO fe*t high. New, If you go 500 mils* further 
north, and come down to the Black Sr* from Erzermu to Trebizond, you arnsa a 
pass ovor 8000 fret high, open all the year round. I ensued it rnjself this February 
with the greatest possible raw. Everything was covered with snow, mountains, 
plains, and river*, across which you might follow for tnlhe the sauntering canter 
of some long-brushed fox. Although so much further north. It is never dowd to 
caravans, simply owing to the continuous flow of traffic. It is of great importance 
that we should rocogni&e that this is not an tuoocestihle country, and the proof Of 
this is one of tlie must important results of Colonel Sawyer's «X|rediU.m. He has 
found that tbn highest peak in the Bukhllari country duos nut exceed 13,000 feet; 
that the highest pass on ths section between Shuster and Ufahsu doe* not exceed 
*000 feet. With regard to tho Bakhliana, 1 certainly think—aint most travellers 
will agree with me—that they ate aa exceptionally charming people, t can only 
compare them, and that very much to their credit, with the Nurds. The com¬ 
parison soon {tassei into a contrast. Both peonies bar# a religion lunch tempered 
by olenmnu of which the Koran knuwa nothing; both are very much m tho hands 
of government* alien to them—ths Kurils of Turkey, the Bakhtiarls of Persia. 
In the first place, there is a contrast in the outward appearance; whereas the 
Kurd has on aquiline nose, and all the characteristics of a bird af prey, the Bakhtiarl 
i* of an entirely different physiognomy—fine gratis brown eye», and generally u 
bold arul open appearance ; Kith are robbers, hilt the ilskhtUri is not a mean otic, 
and certainly, if attacked by a superior force, will not bo Inclined to liy. 

Colon*! Sawyer alluded u> rite English legation in Tehran as the only crriiixod 
spot In Persia; 1 can assure him another spot exists: the house of ths chiefs of tint 
BakhtiurL 1 do not know whether he visited the poises of Parndombo. My 
recollection is Mintun china and portrait! of English ladies in riding-habits fresh 
from Bond Street, I am in formed that since Colonel Sawyer was ia tho country, 
tbs cliis'.s of whom he speaks, Itfendisr Khan and bis bn/ther*. have been banished. 
This ia an Indication that the power of the Zil-il Sultan Is on ths increase; as 
their father was murdered by him. he does not care to tee them in the country, 
i hi two occasions 1 remember to have met among tho Bakhtiarl, type* of the 
Persian gentleman, a type that has long lingered in some ports of Penis, men 
refined in thought and manners, but forced by circumstances to lire as brigands 
and as robber*. 

Mr. Ur.oiWE S. Mackknc.ih : It is now so late that ( will only say a few words 
about the country so lately traversed by Colonel Sawyer and Mr. Lynch. It Is 
twenty years since I was there, and 1 believe I was the first European In crus* 
through direct from Ispahan to Shurtor. The object of my journey was to try to 
upcu what I belter®! to be tbs best and shortest runt® fer tho trade of Southern 
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Persia. Sit Ilenry Layard traversed the lower and fiaroo da Bode (ha upper 
portion of the country many yean before l was there, but their respective routes 
did not join, and I found great difficulty In ascertaining whether the rood was 
practicable or not for trade caravans. I folly supjmrt all Mr. Lynch lias said with 
regard to the character of Bakkiiarl chief* and poople. When 1 Brat attempted to 
enter their country from Malinmera, 1 fnnml great objection raised to Kurojwan* 
travelling there; but a year nr two later, in 1874, 1 happened to be at Isfahan, and 
thought 1 would endeavour to establish friendly relations with the tribe. 1 knew 
that the Kanin was navigable bet wean Mahomera and Shuster, for UeuL Selby 
of the Indian Xary bad ascended the river in ILM.S. ri/wynu in 1814. Fortunately 
for me, the celebrated chief nf the Bsklitlaris, ilnwin Kali Khan, was at that aeaenn 


encamped In Ids winter ipiartera at Mai Knur, near to Shutter, and when 1 reached 
(Udgakbor, the Eel Bcggle Inquired a* to the object of my visit- I replied that I 
came merely to make the acquaintance of his chief, and that If he would take me to 
him I should bo much obliged, and would return by tbo same mute if desired. I 
was wholly nnarmsd, without any escort, my caravan consisting only of myrelf, one 
servant, and two grooms,all mounted on horse*. Husain Kull Khan I found to be a 
▼erysnlightenod man, a perfect typeof the chief of such a clan. Webecameatich fast 
friends that an ray second trip (by aimthrr route) from Mahomera, when I explained 
to him the feasibility of utilizing the route, and what a benefit it wonld bo to his 
country and hit people, be offered half the cost of a steamer to navigate the Rerun, and 
said he would become a partner with me in the enterprise. He further gave me his 
personal guarantee for the safety of all caravans passing through that country to 
Isfahan. That documrut is, 1 believe, in the Bashirs residency at the penent day. 

I have hsre the report 1 wrote to the Government in 1876, pointing out the 
great importance uf tlw Bakhtiari route. The tnula of Persia Is divided between 
Basal* and Ku-land, the Russian trade from tho north compiling with the Britiah 
from the Fenian Gulf: ths ooo having the Black Sea and Caspian for its base, the 
other th* Persian Gulf, the Tigris, and the Karan. This district is, fur British 
commerce, one of tho most Important in IVraia. During the time of the grain 
famine in Italia, large quantities of wheat and barley were shipped to Bombay from 
this country, and the cultivatiouof grain could be greatly extended. The Bakhtiari 
tnbe brood valuable mules, and hundred* of bums are shipped annually from this 
distrut to India for Government use. Taking Isfahan at a common centre to 
radiate from, w» find the distance* to be: From the North, rid—Brahl to Tehran. 

VK mill*: Tehran to Isfahan, 24 1 roika — 433 milts; From the south, rid_ 

Bashir* to Bldiax, 187 miles; Shire* to Isfahan, 280 miles = 4157 mile*; making 
a distance of 44 mile* in favonr of Uis north, Isfahan, therefore, rid the Shiraz 
road. Is the furthest point whom trade, rid the south, can successfully compete 
with that entering from ths mirth. Ths W.t manna of competing with tho 
northern route is to avail of ths Kanin river, and to uliKta the ancient and 
natnral highway through the Bakhtiari country. Tbs distance fbr enlm.l tranap.n 
would be fWmator to Isfahan, JMM rniln, giving Shuster an ailvantago of 201 mll» 
over Bushire. and IC7 over R»*ht rid Tehran, making Tehran only sji} 
distant from th« southern steamers at 8 busier. 

Thee* figures show the vary great Importance of opening up this route, and 
hnw valuable are the survey* made by Colonel Sawyer, 

The roaiimrr : Tbo meeting will. 1 am sure, f«l w* have had a most interest,nc 
account of a oountry that ww rrty little known to ns before, and that Colonel 
Bawyov hat .loo duns a wry great and important tarries by th. surrey hr bus 
made, and y..u wiU join with me, I am sure, in giving him a vary beartv vies .J 
thank* for hi* ma rt intereating |«per. ' ' 
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Oui.vej. Sawtsb'b Mir.—Tlio motruroeiit* used In th* construction of this 
map «n an Indian pUne-tabla, a *i*-inrb theodolite, prismatic compass, six 
aneroid*, and fix Ix.iling-poiat llicrtuatnoLorv The survey aria ctrriod out, under 
the direction of Cuionrl Sawyer, by Imam Sharif, x.rt, the well-known native Indian 
Surrey or, who did moat of the plane-tabling, and who perwj erred with his work, 
though he waa twice ou the point of being innrderrd, and waa frequently robbed. 
Tba heighta wore fixed by tradings of the aneroids, checked by the buillng-point 
thermometers. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA.* 

By J. W, GREGORY. D.Seu P.G.S., of the Britlah Museum (Nat Hist). 

X. Tiih Sources or tub Tasa. 

Tnt lowwr oourao of the Tuna baa lus.cn fairly well known since the 
exploration of llenhardt in 187$ ; | but practically nothing waa known 
of ite middle wunto until the expeditions of Mr. J. If. W. Piggutt in 
1B89.J of I>r. K. IVten* in 1890,J and the ascent of tho sturn-wlieel 
steamer, tho Ktnia, in 1891.) These explorers, however, left the real 
sources and upper part of the river quite unknown. Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, in lib map, ahowa aa tributaries of the Tana the rivers that 
rise near tho Wauderofabo settlement, west of Doenjo Kajdbc, known to 
tho Soahili trader* aa Mianrmi, a name. however, also applied by some 
of them to the whole of Ukikiiyn. All tho rivers immediately sooth 
of this Thomson assigns to the Athi system; ho thoroforu makes the 
stream which flow# fnun • small bake north of Ngongo Bagau, near the 
** first swiunp" camp ou tiio Uganda road, work its way into the Athi. 
Proluihly impressed by the improbability of the ridge between these 
two being a main watershed, Mr. Ravenstein correctly include** these in 
one system, 1ml also carries all tho drainage of the Kikuyu uplands, of 
the so-called “ Athi plains,” and of the Maohakos mountains into the 
Tana. Holme], however, geos to the other extreme, ant! includes 
Thomson's source of the Tana, and thirty-four rivers which he and Count 
Tcleki crossed on their march to NMoro, in the Athi system; he thus 
limited the Tana basin to the streams that llow from Lcikipia round tho 
north base of Kenya, to these draining the aunthern and eastern Blujiea 

* IVfrf-r partly rrad al lbs Itoyal Geographical K*-wly t Jsonary 13, JKH. Ala(\ 
p. 881. Concluded fit mi the Sonmlier u umber. 

t tVinhardi, Clemen*. " Erkimdiguiifftn u» Oqiiatonalrn Ost-Afrila,” Prlmasne* 
MUU mb xxstL. 1SSI. pp. 11-lM. 130-148. 

Z riagoti, 1. It. W.. “ JiHiruer to the Upper Tau.i, I8S).” i'roe. IS.U-S.. new ser., vul 
xlL, 1890. pi*. 1X9-UH. 

| Peter*, Call. *• X«w light on Dark .Africa” 

I t*vdg*>. Ernest, - A lleoenl Exploration, nndcr Capt. V G. Honda*. a*., up tlu 
Hirer Tana to Mount Kents,'' Ptme. R.G.S, ni-e et, vol xir , I*W’JL j»|r. A13 -1ST, j map, 
p. o8t. 
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of this mountain, and to seventeen streams which rise in thv north¬ 
eastern district of I'kifeiiyn. Hdhnel's mapping has generally lieeu 
followed, and ihe’vjuit steppea crossed lietween Muchsko* olid Ukikuyu 
have in * onaeqncuce ever since been known ms the Athi plains. 

The work of the Railway Survey tutetned to remove any doubt a* to 
tho ao'tiraoy of this view, us a party ful lowed tin Athi ya Mu wo (^thu 
Stony Athi) from the ford on tho Kifchyu truck, round the north base, 
Chanjavi, south-east to tho Athi. 

1 was, however, not at all certain shout it, especially as I had not then 
seen tho Railway Survey map, I hud been anxious to determine the 
relative ages of tho system of Ukikfiyn and the hill ranges or this part 
of the country; my force was not nearly largo enough to allow mo to do 
this, but it occurred to me that tho point might bo determined indirectly 
by working sttaight across country from tho south foot of Kenya, past 
Chanjavi and over tho northern ivt-ti mountains to Uaohakos,a oouutry 
which had not been previously visited by Kuropeons. 

In addition to tbo geological evidence gained by this march, tho 
geographical re* tilt* wore somewhat eiaitling, far they show that tho 
whole of the innumerable rivers and streams of Ukikdyu and even to 
this south of Ngutigo Bagas and part of the drainage of the •* Athi plains ** 
teolly flow into tho laua instead of tho Athi. Tho recently published 
discovery of Mr. Chanter and Liont. von Hoimcl,* that the Ciuaso Kviro, 
including all the northern drainage of Konya, tho eastern slope of Sottima, 
and all •euthurn Leikipia is lost in tho Lurian swamp, reduces the Tana 
isssiit on the nortii; this loss, however, is counterbalanced by gaining on 
the aimlh one of the richest agricultural districts in Emit Equatorial 
Africa. 

The upper basin of the Tana may be divided into two secondary 
Isuun», that of the Kiromuia and that of the Thikailiik*. 

In the first place, it ia necessary to consider Urn nso and correct form 
of the name Kirunnmt, os it ia usually up|died to a river of quite 
secondary importance, which ia aup]>uaed to rise in a large lake high uu 
tho eastern llank of Kenya; the laku was named Abuyila. Tho evidence 
for the existence of this lake is very unsatisfactory, as it has lxmn inserted 
..u tho cut pa un tho strength of on itinerary of Mfaki of Jomvu, which 
was told to ltenhnnltf by Noaibu of Mumluuot. It should be rranembered 
that Mfaki liad never soon it Tho name Kiroruma has been widely 
•coepted for this tributary of the Tana. Thu» Mr. Ravcnstein expresses 


• tftihsd, L. ttm, ~ 1>1* CUnlcr-iivfdlUan In Ont-Afflm," />,( Mitt let , 

1833, pp. l SO-lSi, l«M«; map. pl. Is.; sn.l .!« - Umu, Map of . ‘“I*' 

KaM </ Manat K«oia." iKxx. i, lWJ-K-b. to. l*M. Cmy. wL L , ’ ^ 
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the current opinion when ho identifies • it with the (imupNagnt of \ on 
llOhitel mill tho Maekenzio river of Mr. Figgott. Roth the Wokikuyq 
und Wukntnb* whom I met near its batik#, however, assn red mo that it 
was tho name of tho main river for mod by tho junction of the Kenan 
and tho Ilvaini. 

As to tho form of tho word. Kilolmuu has boon moat widely accepted, 
but Kirontiua was certainly that used by tlio nutives with whom J 
talked, and Itonhiirdt + uses Gnmrninu ms h synonym of Kilolanin. 

Probably tho highest and most remote source of the group of rivers 
that forms tho Kiroruma is tho stream that flows from tho Lewis glacier 
on Kenya down tho Tuloki valley, and emerges on the steppes on Ndoru 
as the Gismo Nairobi. Its course at first is to the west, and it sweeps 
round in a great curro some distance from Ndoro, instead of striking to 
tho south-east immediately to tho west of Tuleki’s camp. To the south 
of tlnr Nairobi flows a smaller river, tho Guaao Moiri, which also tnakvs 
a good sweep to the west. South of this again is tho Guaso Tln&gn. 
which drains tho wcst-aonth-wwit and south-west fl anks of Konya- It 
fluwa oh*e past tlio site of my reserve camp Uaido the furests (altitude. 
7100 fe«t) and post Tdoki's Ndoro camp, to which Uohuul aasign* the 
height of 1939 metres, and then, bonding more to tlio south, gits through 
a deep forest-clad gorge to the south-west. 

Tho next river of this system is the Thsgsus, which also flows 
through a deop ravine and drains the west sidi> of two eouxpicnons 
hills, the Niam and the Larati. Thw is the river which U marked by 
lluhncl as the Ngare NoirobL I was not ablo to go further to the suiith- 
wosi, lint my very intelligent friend and blood-hrethcr, Nynki, tho son 
of tho chief of the district, told ino that there is ono more river, llw 
Longnri, in that direction, und liis topographical information was always 
remarkably correct- These five rivers, bn said, all join&l together to 
form the Rc-nau. This ia joined by tho Karthnri, which drains a moun¬ 
tain of tho Bund name west of tho district of ilaranga. Tho river below 
this junction is then called tho Kiroruma. The uamt* Kenan und 
Kiroruma are used ua synonym# by the ijuuhili who visit tho outskirts 
of thin part of Ukikhyu. This, however, I was told by the chief of 
Maranga, ia not correct. 

Tho most important Btreani from the Dortii which tdio river receives 
in this district is that known us tho Ilysini. which rises at tho east foot 
of a doable-peaked pyramidal mountain named Laruti, which is south of 
Ndoro, and mirth of our camp at Karati. This river receives numerous 
tributaries from the Nianu and the south-west part of Kenya, and also 
from some which rise in tho uplands of the Konu district of Ukikdyu, 
frrrtu which wo liad freijnent views of the broad valley of the Ilv£ini. 

* JW B.O.P. ns* *v., xiL. 1»»0. p. 182. uo«e. 
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Further east the K iron line receives several tributaries from tins south 
und Bontb-eAst slopes of Kenya, which are marked iu the maps of Messrs, 
floblry * and Jlnudas. f 

The uplands of Ukikiiyu are intersected by a deep, sinuous, and 
complex scries of ravines, which have a general trend from north- wont 
to south-east. The streams that huro eroled these (low out on to the 
Kopte plains, and there twite to form a powerful river known aa the 
I hiku iu its upper course, and the Thikathika nearer iu junction with 
the Tana. 

Two members of the system are mwsed by the caravan route from 
Machakiw to Kaheti (Fort Smith), at the weal side of the -o-calltd Alhi 
plains, near the edge of the great Kikuyu forest- These two riven ore 
known os tho Ngutig and the Nyabi; they were belioTcd to join the 
At hi, and the whole of the part of the Kapt£ plains through which they 
tinw was in consequence included in tho Athi plains. Tho streams 
whinlr p'-» on either side of Fort Smith, and thnsn which rise hv the 
camps known *m the first and second *wani|-<(, north of the Fort, are also 
ulumbers of this system. 

Tho Thlksthiku was crotaed by Fetors, who called it the Dika, but 
iU existence was first made known by Krapf, J who said that tho Tana 
had a tributary in Muea known as the Dtk*. Ihmhanlt reported it, on 
tho information of Mkaba Of Ikango.S as coming from the aouth from tho 
neighbourhood of Kandschallo, whioh is tho lava-capped plateau east 
of Chanjavi, or, as Hdhuol spells it, Kjandjabd. Tho Thaka of another 
of Donhaidt’s informants (op. at, p. 139)is probably also «be Thikathika, 
though It in said to be north of tlie Kilolumu. Othor vurianta of the 
name ore Thuoka[ and Atbikm. the latter or which ia the Kikuyu form, 
and may have led to its confusion with the Athi. 

Tho Thikathika must at first flow not far from the edge of tho 
Kikuyu forests, till it bends to the east in tho latitude of Chanjari. At 
first it is separated from Urn Athi by a stretch of great-land shout 10 
tnJlto broad; this narrow* greatly to the north, and near I loony o Sabuk 
or Clianjavi the Thikathika and tho Athi are serrated only by u, tract 
of steppo laud, whioh form* an almost imperceptible divido not more 
than 3 or 4 miles wide. Tho funner river is here the more difficult hj 
erooa; it is broad and drop, aud the current strong, and we were onlv 
able to cross by a rude bridge of felled trees, by which tho Wokatub* 
hunters hod connected a small island wilh both shore*. Thro,, mil 


* UMrj, C W. Swlcfa Map of tbo LB JK A. CV. Kim. sr_a.. . 
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bo low this the ittUTBe of the Thikathika i* broken by its upper group 
of foils. The river flows nt first level with, the lava pluiu, aud its 
banks are covered with fine trees, amid which the wild date palm 
(PA,mix) is conspicuous- It then plunge* over n fine fall <50 feet in 
height, into a deep gorge, along which it flows as u series of picturesque 
rnpido. Its course here is to the north, us it is deflected by a line of 
lava-covered gneiss hills; after being joined by a tributary from the 
north-north-west, it bends sharply to the east, and flows through a deep 
ravine. The hills in this district consist of a number of terraces 
running north and south, and facing the east with a scries of steep 
slopes. Owing to this the river soon emerges from the ravine, und is 
again on a level with the surrounding country. The country again 
sinks rapidly to the east, and n series of gneiss ridges which run from 
north to south across the river give rise to a lower group of falls which 
are oveu grander and more picturesque than the upper series. After 
this, however, the river rapidly diminishes in volume; it receives no 
more tributaries, and it enters on a great stretch of gneiss steppe*, on 
which it is subjected to considerable evaporation and absorption by tlia 
sandy anil. 

The river carves to the south round tho bseo of a rugged line of 
gneiss crags called Vuidni. and then, turning sharply to tho nurth-nortb- 
west round ita eastern end. Sows onward to tho Kiruruma. It cut era 
this a little below the deep aud dangerous ford where the main river is 
crossed by tho traile route to Maranga, used by thn enterprising 
Wakatuba of Kitui. 

The different views of the relations of the head-waters of the Tana 
snd the Athi mar be more clearly expressed by the aid of tho following 
diagrams — 



Fig. 7.—Diagrams showing views of relations of bead streams 
of the Tana and Athi, after <1 1 Ravenstein, < 6 ) Hohnel, 
(e) Gregory. 

The facta a* shown in the last are not what would readily have been 
imagined, as the close approach of tho two rivers, and tho low divide 
which in places separates them, led nut unnaturally to tho view that 
the two must unite in the rough country north of Chanjavi. Their real 
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relations, however, are most instructive, owing to the evidence those 
afford Qfl to the relative age* of the mountain* and river* in thin district 

XI. Tur Lira Zones or East Atoka. 

The dependence of animal distribution on that of plants and of the 
letter on the water-supply i» well shown in East Equatorial Atria.. 
On tho mountain* there i« an abundant rainfall, so that they support a 
luxuriant forest and jnnglo. Near the coast and Wudo tho river* tho 
air is very moist, so that tbo dew is nxceptiounllv htmry and M|»pan» 
a prolific vegetati-m. But on the high plateaux, tlinl cover tho largest 
part of this region. th» air is dry and the rains concentrated into two 
rainy season*: the plant life on these ia therefore depoudont on the 
capacity of tho anil to retain moisture. Geologically the region consist* 
of a rut undulating upland of gneiss, covered in place* by wide sheet* 
of volcanic rock*; according to which of the two recks crop, out at the 
surface, there sre one or the tw.. type* or vegetati.ru. The volcanic recks 
form very rich soil, *ud they ab»>ri> moisture very readily, and oulv 
give it up slowly. The result i*. that all of these lava tract* are clad 
in a rich green tnrf, and havs numerous spring*; they form tlu. various 
“ ran gat an.” or high level pasture lands. The gneiss, <iu the other hand, 
is very porona, and ns the foliation i* vertical, all the water that falls 
upon it rapidly peroolates to a depth >1 which it lwa no influence un 
the vegetation. The tracts formed by this reck are therefore barren 
sandv plains. *npporting only irregular tufts of dry grantee and scrub 
with* narrow or spiny leaves, or tree* with euixulmt stems or leaves 
stioli as candelabra-like ou phobia*, aW.-, and Sam seirera, etc. 

Tlio water-supply is the factor that appear, at firet sight to override 
all tho others, but certain ronal an-angem.mt according to height ia well 
marked. The regotatiou in distributed in eight tone*:— 

1. Tho coast zone, characterized by grovus of coconut palms. 
m^Bgoea, etc., which ts continued inland for »<im distance by a ante 
roue along tho larger river*; h. re tho Bonu*u and llypitk m (Hjpham* 
thrfu nca) palms aro the ruimt typical. 

2. The hurra, characterized by mimosa scrub and huge cactiia-likc 
mpkorbiiu, aloes, and Sammottra, and in the rniny season by moaws of 
white convolvuli. 

3. Tlu> woods of tin* npland plateaux, which occur in Ihv areas with 
a heavy rainfall. Tho prvvalonre of flowering woody shrub* such ns 
Dombra. PisdUa. Calodndrot,, etc., is a very marked feature in this zone. 

*. Tho lower forest zone occurs in regh.ua of heavy precipitation 
a run i id tho banes of the higher mountains, such as J>etiimu. Kenya, and 
Kilima Njaro. It oootains such tree* a* Padoearptu, mod contain* 
numerous plante of northern genera, such aa Thilicln in, Vrtica, etc. 

5. The Iwinboo mute, which occurs between the level* of jJOOO ami 
080° f«it. 
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<5 and 7. The upper mid lower Alpine zones, with arborescent 
groundsels (S*neci < keaietue, Baker. Jilt.'), lobelias ( Lobelia tjrtyoriann. 
Biker, fiU) and tree-loath*. meadow orchids (Dtfin >/rey0rii) ami 
Gladiolus, LTrwkhrjtuM is abundant in the upper of these two zones. 



8. A bore the snow-line, a few dwarf llemirhrymai and lichens are 
the only representatives of vegetable life. 

Tho flora of the two Alpinu zones is unquestionably the moot 
interesting of these, for representatives of it occur iu isolated patches 
-■n tho higher peaks. Thus the urboresoout Srneeii* and lobelia, bar* 
representative species on Kilimn Xjaro, Kenya, in Abyssinia, and the 
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Cameroon a.* Ifr. Dawdler Sharpe lias UOtiotd a similar distribution of 
the birds, and founded a Camorooninn subregion for these localities. It 
appeared, however, difficult to comprehend how this high-level fauna 
and flora laid crossed the intervening low land, Thi» is, however, 
explained by the discovery of the former extension of the glaciers of 
Mount Kenyu. Well-preserved moraine* occur 5400 feet at least below 
the level of the existing glaciers, and the ice probably extended still 
lower, to* the slopes are there marked by forest and bamboo j angle, f 
The full evidence of the former glaciation will bo subsequently pub¬ 
lished elsewhere, accompanied by au attempt to estimate the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions at tho time. The most important point to bo 
considered in connection with the subject here is the influence this 
would have had on tho former distribution of the flora. If wo astunuo 
that tho Alpine flora had extended an equal distance below its present 
level us the glaciers advanced, then it w-<m!d have descended to the 
foot ooiitonr, and have had a much wider extension across tho country 
limn it at present possesses, l’ig. 3 shows the present probable dis¬ 
tribution of the Alpine flora, anil that which it would have had at 
the period of maximum glaciation. Tho connection between the East 
African region and the Cameroone is still uncertain, as we know so 
little of tho intervening country, hnt this map shows that there would 
be no difficulty in explaining tho distribution of this Alpine flora 
throughout tho district in East Africa in which isolated remnants of 
it survive. 

XII. The Former Course or tub Nil*. 

The anomalies of zoological distribution, especially in regard to the 
fresh-water faunas, appear still mart* difficult of explanation, unless 
considered in the light of geological changes, in describing the fish 
ooUoctioni* made by Petheriok on the Upper Nile, l>r. A. Gunther 
painted out that the fish fuuuu must have originated in the central 
plateau of Africa, and theuoe migrated radially in every direction. It 
did not seem, however-, possible thus to account for the presence of 
representative* of this fauuu in tho Silo tributaries of Abyssinia, and 
its absence in th« lamer Silo and its reappearance iu the lake of 
11011100. The consideration of the original connection between the rivers 
of Syria and Ccutral Africa would take ns into regions far outside 
the area dealt with iu this piper ; but the curumnni ration last ween the 
Mlo and the rift-volloy must !x> referred to. Pro fit mot Sues*, in his 
niueturly memoir. “ Die Bracks dc» tWt-Afiika," J ha* previously shown 

• 4*.<r lint ill itribatloa id I far latter. «eo R. <J. lUfarr, “African Sprain of toMia, i 
^fayaiefauprAiUai.*' Jomr Bat. ml. xxxii, I KM, pp. 05-70, pla. Bto, 341 

t IViiA. t. 4k. ITIifc WUm. tUL trill. <IR91), 1*92. p|i 562, 579. 

7 * Uantritiutiuii. to the Itvotoyv ot Brillati East Africa, 1 pi L, “ Tfa» I i famLd (ieol.i-v 
of Miami Kenya." VwH. J-‘ur (M. Jtot, voL l, 1391, pt. ». 
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thot there nut have beeu it connection between the rift-valley and tho 
Nile, ae Carbirula occur« iu both. 

The proof, which I hope subsequently to publish, of tho Pleistocene 
age of some of tbe meridional faults, aud or the existence of a former 
outlet from Horingo over the LoUt I’sea to the north, shows tliat the 
river system must hare been very differently arranged in times geolo¬ 
gically quite recent. 

Tho sketch-map (Fig. 91 shows what wo* probably tlio former course 



<.r tho Nile. South of Gondokoro tho Nile flow, through a deep gorge cut 
in a platoau, which varies from 0500 to over 4000 feet in height: the 
river enter,, this at the level of about 1000 foot, aud at XlwuUn Ntigo 
(Albert Nyanxa) is only 2300 feet high. Wadolei. near the southern 
end of the gorge, is at the elevation of 2200 feet East and wret from this 
jmint runs the line of highest land on tho plateau, and this forms the 
watershed, sending streams off to the north and south. All those on 
the eastern side of this range enter tho Somerset Nile, while those to 
tho west form tbe sources of tho Welle and Bomukandl, aud thus belong 
to the Congo. Before tho formation of tho Wadolai gorge the sources of 
the Xfle must have been situated on the northern side of this chain of 
highlands, ol which tho principal ones, going from west to east, are tho 
.Schwoiufurth mountains, Junker mountains, Faiguro and Mora. The 
drainage of the Boutborn slopes must have accumulated within the 
lnisms of the Nyomea aud Mwut&n Nidge, and thence flowed probably 
to the north-cast. It possibly escaped by the liue of lowland now 

occupied by the Masango lake chain through Lake Salisbury, and thonco 
into the main “ rift-valley" by tho valley of the Turkwxl’l (Taromill 1 
The gorge of the Nile probably originated aa a valley of rebddmos and 
not of^rosion, tn the sumo way as did that of the main eastern u rift- 
valley.'' Elevation on an intervening line probably occurred at the 
No. VI.—Dixxssm, 1804.] * > t 
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eatu» liruu: the* motititiiua of Blgou, Lekakitxira and Dalinaiau wi*n> 
probably all volcanoes on (bo alto of a moridiooal liuo of uplift Tliie 
broke ikoruoa the valloy by which tho vraU-rm of tho Central Basin wore* 
<li*diarg’‘d; the Turkwnli continual to flow to tlui north-east, while 
tin* ALanango rwwnsed ita din>ction. and, joining tho river* that flowed 
from the groat lake*, puaed through tho uowly fornud Talley, and thus 
the Nyaiun became tho principal source of the Nile. 


Sir John Kiiik, Vlco-Prwtdent (who occupied the chair), «id before tlui reading 
of the |*per: I hare now to call upon Dr. Gregory to give you an account of an 
adventures, journey ba made fmtn the coast to the mow tnosmteln Kents ami I lie 
lake* in lbs lulertur, after which Sir Win. Flower, under whoso able directhm Dr. 
Qregory serve* in the British Museum, aril! be able to give you some further 
account as to bow the expedition waa fitted out amt the way Dr. Gregory did Ida 
work. 

After the reading or the paper, tho following discussion took place:— 

Sir Willi an II. Plows* : 1 am glad to Imvo your permission to say a few words 
on this expedition. About the end of October, lrt'Ji, 1 ra-eivol from Itr. Woodward, 
keeper of the department la which Dr. Gregory wurks in the British Museum, an 
application on behalf of Dr. Gregor)’ for rather extended leave of absence, to 
acootni«uiy thn cxpetliitun thou being "r^anizcd by Lieut. Vllller* of the Horse 
Guards and others to explore lake Kudolph, and then through port of Somaliland 
to the lied Sea, passing through some districts that had never been explored before 
by Europeans. As it wo* desired by tho members of the expedition that it should 
not be devoted wholly to the pursuit of gauuo, but alaj should be turned L. the 
advantages of ►cieiKw, thny very properly wished to have with them a man who 
could make scientific observations; they also very wisely fixed a port Dr. Gregory to 
bn tluit mm. It eras my duty to Inquire Into the circumstances under which it was 
|*upoeed tliat l)r. Gregory should go before 1 oouhl advise the Truatea as to whether. 
In the inurests of the nnuxtuin, it wna desirable that he should accompany the 
expedition, which of conns waa mu first consideration, as lh. Gregory is au ofitesi 
In the public senior. It Tme d to me, and also to the Trustee*, that many 
advantage rrmihl accrue from allowing him to accompany this expedition. In the 
first place, he waa to be taken out and to be brought hack free of all expense; hr 
was to have the whole of his time, wluru with the expedition, to dvvnU bo ackrailfir 
• bterrAiiatis and eolloc linns, and of thn loiter oil such as swre required wen to be 
tbr property of the unssum. Then we hod to consider whether Dr. Gregory was 
a (it pairaun tu ba allowed to accompany the expedition. 1 don't think any mu* 
wuid have been found more admir ably quallilnl in a very respect. 11* wiu not, 
as so many officer* of museums are, only a specialist in «ns particular d*|*amuen! 
tie was mainly a geologist, being attached to the Go>l*^irai mqartwmii, but hu 
was s!m rl.it er may call on all-ruund man In ideutlflo tnalUrre, having much 
knowledge cf and interest in olhor branches of natural history ; and, moreover. hr 
bad |aid special attention to the particular problems Involved In that [urt of the 
world to which the rsp-dulun wae directed. D was also thought it might be uf 
advantage fur his future work in the museum if he were allowed for once to break 
tho otuinery routmo of continued dtMcriptiim cml arrangement of speamene. ami 
study taint* fore to face in lire inmo st Uausas-s. Fmire ail three circumstances, 
(<rtuiA'“»i *•* riven for Dr. Gregory to a been 1 himself and jUn thr exp*jdlt)on. 
He baa toM y« briefly bow it entirely collapsed almost from the time It artivod on 
the tat oast, end how b* was left estireiy to his own resources. Whim wv heard 
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In England what had taken place, the question was what |ioait!nn did Df. Gregory 
ixcupjr. HU leans had been giruu him specially to accompany this expedition anil 
colled f'.-r the museum with the fad I it its offered him ; and it vrss thought tho best 
and muet likely thing he would «lo would be to return home u ihe ..thee mnmhere 
had done. I was urged by some of his friends to telegraph to him to do go. 1 did 
not do *o. became It wn* eo difficult for os in England to judge, with the scanty 
information before u», what hi* clrcuinslanc« might be, (t what arrangements he 
might haTB made, but £ wrote and t -M him that hie lint duty In the nmum. n, 
to bring himsnlf hock «»fo aud well, and that he should not run any groat risks, 
which I faaml hU great interest and cut hue uum in the (object might lead him 
iui(\ And the Trustee* altered the conditions of the leave stem him to at to allow 
him full lilmrty to act aa he thought brat under tbe difficult clrcumetoncm. You 
hare hrutrd what he did: he organixod an expedition entirely on his own resources 
and at Ills own expense, except that certain store* and goois, which happened to be 
loft by his former companions, were places] at hi* disposal. This expedition hr 
nraunplUhnd with a remarkable amount of courage, judgment, and fertility uf 
reMuirna. As to the *eunillflc mults, hr lias this evening given you an outline of 
tho gain to geographical sewnoe.and to a certain rxteul thr geological results, though 
we (hall hear more about these afterwards: and £ may lie rxpeuted to asy a few 
w.sils as to I hr collection which be has brought home to the musomn, the primary 
object of his expedition. Thrrn is no doubt that If Dr, Gregory had been merely 
attacht-j to a large espedition, with ollhls time at hU own dispsHul to make wdentiflc 
iilsurrratbii* aud collodions, he might iuire done very much more Hiatt h« did; but 
we must remember that he was the only European iu the expedition, his endexrour» 
tu find hi Mumbaaa a European to go with him anil Mill! him collect and aktti 
animals having been quite tinsucce9ef.il. lie had to tuatiago everything tor the 
whole expedition, rising two or three times every night to see that’ hk nmn wen 
keeping their watch, making all ana ligaments with the various nnd sometimei 
li.wiiU tribe* through «bus* country they passed, finding hit nay through au un¬ 
known laod.aad |wr forming all the duties that generally tall not only «u tbs general, 
but to oil the diffurcut members of the staff, including the doctor, of a little army. 
U Is perfectly wonderful that under these circumstance* he was aide, not only to 
make a considerable uuruborof tclentific observations la geography and grology, but 
also to bring borne a very Important collection of rocks, fusalla, and roulugieal atni 
biUnical specimens. Tbeae have not at present been completely worked out, and 
It U, therefore, too soon tn do mure than give an outline of wlmt they really are. 
Tl»« rocks hare the greet advantage of haring th* actual localities in whkh they 
were foimd is »i/w carefully trotod, but thoy must be cut In sections and foils 
oxamineil before tbe whole sb.’ry they wil us can be revealed. Tire botanical 
specimens, £ am happy to asy, Mr. Camithvrs cf the Botanical Drpnmoent of tho 
Ihitisli -Museum will give us some aranim uf presently. With regard to the 
xoologtcai collection, in the first place it must he noted that the country the rxjwdl- 
li.'n pasnd through is cxUrmaly poor in tb* higher vcrtebrala, but among tbe 
m a m mi Is brought home is a new stacks of rodent of the genus Anfocodua. The 
rcptilre, Iixards, ami fish from tho rivers are trow being worked out by Dr. Glint her. 
They promise to be of great interest, the fish especially being allied to forms found 
in the JCile lasin and not tn th* Indian Ocean, and the land and freshwater 
inollmiea tell the aame story. Three are also considerable number* of insects, 
arachnids, myriapods, and earthworms, all in a good state of preservation, of each 
»f which wcllon* I trust bofire leng wo shall have descriptions at the Zoological 
Society. 1 am merely mentioning these in order to show you that, although nut 
equal to what was boj«l for under th* tuare faruurable au»pic« under which it waa 
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expected that Ur. Gregory would Lure worked, hie journey ha* not been without 
important tctoniilic results, and tut luu uodntibtediy pro red himself * moat capable 
and energetic explorer. 

Prof. T. G. Bossier.—I haro really no right to off« any remark* upon the inte¬ 
rfiling paper tn wlitcb wo barn listoued.aa i haro never oat foot in Africa; atiil 
there are one e lwt> point* in it In which It may be worth while to direct your atten¬ 
tion. The fin! i* that in thi* very inlerrsling region, which I think, from tho 
course of iba riven, mart bo ooo of tbo oideat in Africa, wn hare, aa Ur. Gregory 
puinUHi nut, a very rnmarkabio group of earth * true lure* which, aa he told yon, can 
Iw traced over other jiart* uf tha globe. We observe two kiuda of hollow*, vix. 
tb* round lusln-liko hollow and the long trough-like hollow, filled aometimta by 
frcab water and aomotim** by aalt water; and we can trace *ucb lauina dnwn tn 
tha iloop jort* of lira ocean. We have aim great uplifted mares*—“ hereto ” *m a 
targe ■•»!- —and we have lotig fold-maasea auch aa may be seen in mountain chain*. 
Looking at the ruap on the wall, 1 could not help thinking, not only how like these 
long basin* are to tho Kod Sea, but aim bnw they reaumbla in outline a taa-rellef of 
Madagascar and other island*, and it seem* to m* that when Dr. Gregory conic* to 
work out hi* results, he will be able to throw very intereating light both on the 
" hunts ” of Professor Sues* and the fold theory of Professor Lapwortb. I believe that 
huh thuw thuorise are true, but that neither is iwivunally true. Thera are region* 
where the one theory applies, and region* where the other applies. In other words, 
I betierc that the »tructurs of the earth's crust Is too complicated to be accounted 
for by any cue gonerulizuiiuu. 

Turning to thr subject nf glacier*, 1 was greatly struck with the remarkable 
-tirn.ii.ii uf the moraine* mi Mount Kenya—down to more than 0000 feel below the 
present limit of tiia glaciers. That *eema a matter of veer great interest, apart 
from its Imring on tho diatributbin of tha Ihwa and (anna, and to bo a Tory signifi¬ 
cant fact at the preamt time, whuu w« are trying to aocoum for the Glacial Epoch. 
Of the two theories advanced for this purpose, the Geographical ono fail* to give us 
quite a* much cold aa wb want. Now, whim we find glacier* coming down *o tow 
under the cjuatur, thi* srema to imply. If it be found tdtewhere, that the cause of 
tbe extensive glaciation wa* not something that affected the one hemisphere or the 
other hemisphere, but the * arth a* a whole. These are the two points that struck 
me meet of ail. 1 thick, speaking a* one who ha* bad a little mountain experience, 
that, unltae Dr. Gregory haw been flattering Mount Kenya in his picture, he was very 
wise not to altampt going further up antbuut companion*, a* it look* a utiffiah 
mountain to tackle, and bad he gone further up I am afraid he might nut have 
come down. We muit have boon struck with tbe energy and resolution ha dit- 
playcd. A» Sir William B. Plrrwvr Mid, he U a singularly alt-mund man ; in fact, 
•veil at » gw-b-gUt, 1 n»m know where to claasl/y him. lie i* supposed to be a 
fa'.ieonUibigUt, but be 1* quite aa much a potroiogisl; bo boa also that determination 
and pluck which *lx-w* that all tb* good blood baa uni yet goo* out uf the Englishman. 

it plain K.D. Lire aui: I had uudwUoal that 1 should not ba called upon to apeak, 
.ml, befog unprejwnd, I will only say one or taro words. Perhap* few can apjeeciato 
more than I can (having travailed tn tbo country uiysaif) tbe pluck shown by Dr. 
Gregory. 1 think that nobody has ever beau through Maaailacd without at least 
100 or 130 armed men. Dr. Gregory, with no previous knowledge of the country, 
found himaslf loft in the lurch on tbe ooaat, and determined not to abandon hie 
enterprimi and confess to failure. He got together acme forty odd neu on tha 
< 00 * 1 , and started up-country with only tan day*’ delay, and oonrequenlly ha had 
no time to carefully choose ami •elect hi* man. Ha went up through the m<»i 
dangreouj I-art of the country, aW.it the time of the rains, which mranl that ha 
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must encounter large numbers of the Musi, who coins down to gnts their AucV* st 
that season. Il« wmt from Nairatha, tin hr»d-<|UArter» of the Mmi, into ths 
Laiktpia country, where no ooe hud |*»seri before him, nml from which Mr, 
Thomson had to fly foe bis life after getting to tbs lower slopes only of Kenia. 
Dr. Gregory nsvwtheleaa passed boldly through Laikipla,and turned .town through 
Kikuyu, u dangerous a country u ymi could And in Africa, without soy fighting, 
and managed to make friends with the people. 1 think t am right in saying that 
tlia traveller who had preceded him here, and to whom he alludes without giving 
his name, was not an Englishman, hut an Austrian. I should like to aay one nr two 
words shout the general lie of the country. A fier the scientific piper that has been 
read,and the speeches which have foilowed.it would be presumptuous in ms to attempt 
any detailed criticism; but perhaps it will te uarfrd if I say something about the 
general elevation of the country. Dr. Gregory spoke of thr oast zone as a narrow 
■trip 10 to 15 tndrs broad covered with palm tree*. There Is no malarial country 
near the coast, as is the cans on almost tlie whole of the rest of the East Africm. 
littoral, lu the German sphere it U, 1 bsUrrr, noccrasry to pass through tnurii 
swampy ground; similarly at MacamUtp* and the month of the Zambesi. In the 
British splicre, from the mouth of the Jnbm to the mouth of the Wa ngx, the belt of 

country which borders the coast—port of the British protectorate of Zanzibar_b 

entirely free from swamps. The land rise* continuously in ale-ration almost from 
the very sen-shore. Crossing a small range oi hills, s»uie 15 milrt Inland, we rater 
a country which wo will call tii* second zone. It Is at present unfertile, covered 
with scrub, and t«d!y watered. Thu suit, I think, is fairly good, but arid and 
perched, foe then- la little herbage to retain moisture, ami vary few streams. Some 
hundred miles or so from the curst, measured at right angles to it, w* come 
on to th» highlands which form the hulk of British Hast Africa. There i« a 
rapid rise to 6000 (eel; the greater jwrt of Ktkdyu is 7500; and at the Man escarp- 
meul reach's a height of -000 to 10,000 feet. This lofty plateau extends from 
l-she Baringo to tho borders of the German sphere. Gerund this plateau (proceed¬ 
ing still Inland) there is a sudden drop to tho contra! lake district. All this lake 
country maintain* an average height of soma *000 feet. I>r. Gregory apoaks of the 
Mmsd pUtcan (d000 feet) as constituting the orntral meridional rifi. But tho 
deepest rifl which extend* through the heart of the continent U on the furthst side 
( west) of tlm Mau pUteaii. Beginning witli the Uko Kvass (only 1700 feet), where 
wiunding* have Iwen taken up to 80 Uthoma without boUom, it "is intennpted by a 
plateau of suae 150 miles, and then extends along Tanganyika. Again the rifi is 
broken north of Tanyanyiks, but is resumed in tho Srmllki valley, the Albert take 
(2000 fret), sml then stretchr* away nninterniptcdly along the Kile valley to 
Egypt. Thus British East Afrii-a is a high formation falling away towards the 
German sphere lu the sunth and towards this great chasm on the w«t. Similarly, 
it falls away to the north toward* Lake Rudolf and ths Kile valley, h i* wotth 
while to point out this |>cculiar formation, for nnieas it i* naderstowl Dial East 
Africa consists of such lofty plateaux, it would bo natural to suppose that lu 
el unate, rata fall, and fertility had been described in optimistic term*. This groat 
altitude makes ths country between the crust and the Victoria lake the tit. *t fc-rUls 
I have seeu anywhere in Africa. Dr. Gregory did not say much about zoology, for 
rh# higii gra*« in tho country lie pasted throngh 1* not farourahla to animal lire. 
Through the central part, where the country W more open, there are .nannous 
Ijuantitiai of game ol rarioua kinds; but where tall bamboo gras* and dens* 
vegetation ciothu the country the buna aro not to abundant. 

Mr \V. C*cr.r-rinc*: I tm glad to hare ths opportunity of making a few remark* 
on the botanical results of ths expedition. But I would like first to wy that the 
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mot* 1 know of the wotk Ur. Gregory Ua* done, llie more 1 am filial with lulmirw- 
tko of kii pluck anil perseverance. It U almost impoesiblu to realise tbe difficulties 
ha bad to contend with and which he overcame- There ie nut a very largo collec¬ 
tion of plant*, bat it i* large in view of the condition under which the plant* were 
collected, and tbs perils aud difficulties that beset him throughout hi» journey- 
Tbe collection nevertheless contains a good many interesting planu. lie Iras 
referred W the species of Sctwew. The tree groundsel* are a characteristic feature 
of tbe vegetation of the highest mountains of Central Africa. One species occurs 
In Abyssinia, another on the Cameroon*, a third an Kilimanjaro, and now I ntn 
dad to say Ur. Gregory has found a new specie* on Kenia. Another group of 
planu also characteristic of these high African mountain*, but which Ur. Gregory 
has not mentioned, is the tree lobelias. It is interesting to note that plants so 
hum bis in the species with which we are Iter* acquainted, are represented in these 
regions by srborrecent forms. Tree lobelia* are known from Abyssinia, Cameroon*, 
Kilimanjaro ar.d Kenia. Ur. Gregory brought home two rjjoclos, one of which 
has already been described, but the other i* new to science; and It will witness to 
one of tint meet interesting botanical results of hi* expedition as it will bear the 
nsms of Ao Mia Gtrgor>i. Ur. Gregory's plant* demand a word or two in 
reference to the light they throw un the distribution of vegetable life In Central 
Africa. The plant* of the coast-level are pretty well known, hut the less-known 
plants of the higher elevations bars a special interest, because on three isolated 
mountain* we find a mixed vegetation Laving affinities with the Kurn|iran and 
Mediterranean floras on the ane »ide, and the South African flora on the other. 
Thus among Dr. Gregory** collection there arc two AlcbetsiUat, a Canlnmine, a 
Thalictmm, an Anagalil*, and a Veronica, genera with which we are familiar in 
our Arid* Associated with them are several southern forms, amongst which 1 way 
mention a new species of heath. In the collection made on Milsuji in Xyaaaiaod 
by Mr. Whyte, under the direction of 11. II. Johnston, HAL t.'om mini oner, which 
wvrv worked oat at the British Museum, we found two species of heath, carrying 
the Cape type further north in trujacal Africa than was previously known; and 
now the species collected by Ur. Gregory an Kenia extends Us distribution fifteen 
degrees beyond Milsuji. A striking Utllchrysum belong* to tbe same southern 
type, *n.t I need only further allude to e cow Dies which connects geographically 
the two specie* from Abyssinia with tbe single ■pecics from Kilimanjaro, and the 
large number of epochs* found farther south. The botanical mulls of th» expodi- 
IKm will, from three illustrations, be eeen to be important from the point of sisa of 
tbe gw-graphlcal distribution of plants, white in the collection—which la, as I have 
raid, necessarily limited—there am important addition* to the flora of the region* 
explored. 

Mr. W. W A Fu*a*iuuk: I have listened to Ur. Gregory’* (aper srith great 
pintsurv - the more to oa 1 was brought Into inihnato connection with him when 
comped on ttu> Tana river, where hr arrival with tmly one man after the break-up 
of the VUllets expedition to which he hat referred, and I certainly would not hire 
been ssrpriied if, aftor what he had gone through, lie had returned at once to Eng¬ 
land. Q* then twine down to examine the country between tbe Tana and tbe 
Sahakl rirrrv, but tbe next day collapsed with djwmtrry and fever; when lie 
recovered I rxjectsd he would have made up hi* wind to go itraighl down la Main- 
bsea and boms, but his first word* were, “ I think 1 shall start an ex petition to get 
up to Lake Bsringo." Apart from lu other quail tire, I think his lecture esjeciallv 
well tlrnod, end explore re like Dr. Gregory and Captain Lugard dn-rre onr special 
thanks for having brooght u* much knowledge and enlarged onr information 
greatly of this, until comparatively recently, hitherto unknown continent. Perhaps 
tay remarks will carry a little mwe weight when I mention that 1 sra« rent oat bv 
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ib«i I.B.&A. Cumpauy to report on the agricultural japablllties of that j.mluo of 
tb« British *phere situated within the oaui zone, and we roar eertaiulycougratulata 
unrealnw on having coma off not second beat u regards the future ]wmilillU]ea of 
tltla country. Perhaps our children will realize better than ouretires tiie grrat 
advantages, capabilities. and value, fmtn an agricultural point of view, of tbit cuust 
land. And I ihould like here to bring intodcserrnl prominence the very important 
|«rt »ur chairman. Sir Juhn Kirk, ha« taken in being the first to bring into notice 
i fie great capabilities -if this country, for w« own uur know ledge of the moat valu- 
abie rubber vine and the ric h new of the country In fibre-producing plant* to him 
alone. Tho British coast sphere extends for 400 miles, and I have stated tbs greater 
ration of tbia, tnejnding Zanzibar, Pemba, and the fertile islands adjacent to tho 
•»a*», and it enable* me to speak with eoma certainty of the groat advantages of tbia 
country from an agricultural point of riew. It U biassed with a sufficient rainfall, 
snd the reports I hid received of the fertility of the soil had prepared me to find 
»imethiug good, but not the remarkable and uniform fertility of these coast 
i think the laud will he in the future the moet important producer of the four 
following products : etftvn, ot specially great importance to England ; axxmmtt; 
rwWer; and uilt (oil-heart ug plants), of which I would specially particularise jmjf.'ij 
and yruumf nuts. With regard to the native jiopulatwn, the niture of my work 
has hrought ma into mors intimate ccmnevtiuu with them than falls to tb* lot of 
meet Europeans, and 1 have been greatly struck with their great adaptability; 
from the Arab slaveowner ami landowner down to the lowest and poorest native, all 
reem ready to tabs up the cultivation of promising product*, and tbe coming of the 
Englishman bits already taught them wliai might be done m tbe country in this 
direction. Ail they want is a little training to make them willing to exert tbera- 
•elrea to develop the great agricultural capabilities of tbs country. 

One result of the British occupation of this country has certainly been to make 
a very palpable tmpmakro on the alave trade. Until now the only cultivators of 
the will were slave*, and w> it necessarily follows that, as the slave* decrease in 
number, the land is likewise gnlug out of cultivation. The remedy for this Is, h«n»- 
" T er, easily found, and it also has struck others before me. Certainly what will 
*be natives of Africa the benefits of steady labour and bring the land to a 
higher stale of cultivation will be the Immigration of tho loyal race of Hindu*, a 
peaceful, steady, agricultural people, who should prove a very powerful factor f.a- 
goisl, and further help to solve the future labour qmvtian of this rich and fertile 
country. 

Sir Jons Kins: 1 t hink you will aak me to propose a role of thanks to the 
lecturer end the gentlemen who have *■> kindly spoken this evening. W* har* all 
beeu delighted to heor tbe story of Dr. Gregory's Journey. It is only nine years 
since this 8oeiety went out Mr. Joseph Thomson, who wa* th» first to explore this 
country sci ent i fi ca l ly. I think it is a remarkably good record to have got tbe whole 
of this country under British influence in nine rears, and now we are perfectly free 
to develop it at onr leisure. It is our duty to leant all we can sbont it, and tho 
discussion this evening will do much to enlighten the British paLllo vo tbe nature 
of the country. 


APPENDIX. 

t.l»T OF aUTITUDM. 

Correct determination of altituil** was ess en tial to the geological work which 
formed the main purpose of the expedition. Tbore was nothing, therefore, for which 
I more regretted the circumstance* under which the expedition wa* commenced. 
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than tie cutiM^uent Imperfnrlion of my geographical equipment f.r lid* purpose. 

1 luul only two boiling-[ <04 ut thermometers and one pocket-aneroid. The two 
former were by Watson, ami gave excellent result*. The aneroid was one of 
Short ft Mason's, and gave lair results. It «u graduated only to 1U inches, so 
that I hail to leave It behind when I reached a Certain elevation <m Kenya and 
laaigenot. « 

ThrrmooirtrUul Qhtrrvatums .— Tin' boiling-point thermometer* were need very 
fiequmitly fruui tbs linir 1 arrived at Kxaoi, at the nntrauoe to the lmi mountain#, 
on March lf>. until my return (litre on July lilt. In critical dietricta they srwr 
uard nearly every day, dd>I ultan two or threw times in one day. Every possible 
care vu taken. Itaiu-water was used, and kept specially for the purpose. Birth 
Instmmenu were always used, so tliat otiu might check the other. 

The mulu obtained nor tunvctvd fur indent error of tht instrument*, and for 
diurnal variation. 

Ihnmtlrical QWrrniiwnt .—The altitudes thus determined wore used a* the 
loti» for the snereid observations. This instrument was need only to measure 
•liServnea tram the points fixed by the thenuometrical observations; it was never 
trusted for sleniuts hoights. The readings of the aneroid were corrected for (1) 
diurnal variation; (£) temp-rut mo of intermodiate air; (3) latitude; (4) docreare 
•if gravity ; (ft) height vf lower station. In most cates, corrections 2-o were so 
■mall as to Iw negligible. A sixth correction was necessary to eliminate altera¬ 
tions of tin! index error of the aneroid. These alterations wore twofold— 

1. Kegular variation from affects of prolonged exposure to different pressure. 

2. Irregular variations, probably due to shaking of the aneroid on the maroti. 

The former of Hits it now well known from the work of Air. Wbytaper. 

Twice during tbs nxiiedition I rutrsvsrvd an old route for some distance. In order 
to determine any such variation. Ills first of these was on the march from ths 
Kikuyu country on to I-iuLIjitii and lock again; mailings were taken at exactly thr- 
eame points, and, at far a* possible, at Hit same time of day. It was found Uial the 
an*n <id's fortnight's rest under diminished pressure while I was on Kenya, resulted 
In a fall ul ‘lO''. 

The eoropaitaoM ui.cn between Ki barest and Xxaoi oti ths journeys up and 
down allowed of a longer erne* of oomp*ri*<n*; tho nuan shows that the aneroid 
fell -74" owing to the three and a half month*' exposure to diminished pressure. 

The Irregular variation ia alto amity dealt with, but considerable msl r* 
have crept in bail U been neglected. It appeared to be due to shaking during, 
transit, for U bcraiun nieot mark'd after a travares of tough country, a rapid deacciiT 
of a mountain, a run after wounded game, or a day* path-cutting. After a period 
of easy going, the error would dimmish. Thus, to take one uate: T«laki‘» camp 
at Ndaro was determinol as 0fto2 feet by boiling-point observations At Karati 
whan next the Instrument* were compared, ths aneroid gave 107 feet in excess of 
ths thermomsters; this was no doubt dus to ths roughnoes of the march between 
thoee station*. After this tho mute followed a ooatmi track the aneroid exon* 
therefore Wl gradually to P fret a Kilhu-Uri (3&06 fact by therroometere, aod 31K>4 
feet by anepoU), and to nothing at the f..rd actus* the Kilnlum*. where boll, 
methods gare exactly 3330 feet. Later on two day#' rough woih tn«J 0 th. 
diOkrnuca rite to ICO fret 

Ditaxat. VsntsTtos.—As 3.45 am. was th* most convenient bonr for tho 
observation of the instruments; this wa. tskeu as the standard. and all others 
reduced to It. This la tint ideally th# first time, as it is two hour* after th«- 
untiring minimum. but the diffsreaco ia only a matter of *.uuo 20 feet. Whenever 
* camp wa* kept In on* p’xc* for a few dtya, resdmg. were taken to determine 
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diurnal variation. This, buwovnr, I vnu not a bln to do to fraifttattilljr ** I ithuuhl 
lun liked. The variation was greater than 1 expected, and seems to be eery 
uniform, except on the coast. At Zinzlbor tbe daily mean variation Is ■Oh}", 
oc coniine to figures kindly glean rae by Mr. Rarcnateln. At Melindl tb« daily 
variation was II"; on the Magorini UUU, March 8 gave *09", and tint next day u 
much as •15". These observation*, however, were made near the coast, and are not 
oonalderttl in refer coco to the serin takeu on tho plateaux of the interior. 

On Laikipia and at Njeutpa tbe ' aviation varied from "O'" to *05", and I have 
taken tint t m-Tt for thU district a* -01" per liour. This forma a very fair average. 
The rate varies, however, «UL the weather. After a cloudy morning, tho maxim tun, 
which usually occurs at 10 o’clock, ia much retarded. On Laikipia, thu evening 
rise from the afternoon minimum to the nsnal maximum at a little before midnight 
was sometimes interrupted by tbe dispersal of tbe clouds. 

CWpurrio* <tf liemlii of Me Two Mtthtxb.— These oc the whole worn fairly in 
accord. The difference is usually from about 50 to 70 feet 5 sometimes for a few 
days they would agree exactly, and at others rtso to from 120 to 160 feet. At 
Lsrabwaf, a difference of 1800 fart occurred at one point in a aeries which elsewhere 
differ about TO fret; this was probably due to thn use of had water. I bad had 
to dtluk lhe rain-water kept fur this purpose, and was obliged at this camp to use 
some slimy and brackish water, which no doubt had a difforvnl boiling-point. 

Cmuptrimm (/ JlrttUh rrili fAose </ other Ohvrrrrt .—These a-e, a* a rule, 
luwcr than those of previous observers. Thus the altitudes of the Hallway Survey 
are from CO to 240 feet higher than mine. In this anrvoy I nndorvtand ancroide 
only were used. The difference ia probably dno to an alteration in the index error 
of the surrey mstrmnsntJ after long exposure to diminished pressure. Thus the 
difference between us ia only 100 feet at Kibsmxi, Ntaol, and Machakos ; It rise* 
to 150 feet at Nalviulio, and finally to 240 foot 00 Kamosia, With Lieut, von 
Htdine!’s results the diffhreocre do not aiimlt ol auch easy explanation, at there le 
no definite relation between them. Jfjempa he makes 480 feet higher than the 
results here given, and 350 fret higher than those of the Railway Survey. It t* 
jnobalde thn: his aneroids were strained on Kenya, and tbns recorded too low a 
pressure fur soma time afterward* Ai a cnneetjuence f thU, though ba crossed 
the risers of tbe llitaso Jijlro series lower than 1 did, he gives his ford a higher 
elevation. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson vow tbe lucky possessor of a mercurial lairometsr. I am, 
therefore, very glad to find bow chmrly our results agrrsi. Unfortunately, I hav* 
only been able to compere observation* at two points; the better of three ia Lake 
lUringo, which ho assigna to a iorel within IT feet of that indicated by my 
obserraiioui. 
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Ideality. 
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X«t* <'S L'a. flamcur* M sp.—Or. Gregory'* akvtcbei are laanJ upon eowijawa- 
boarinj;* and an estimate of dia snocs. They bar.- been afjimtod to tbn M iiulan 
Railway turrey, ami n> I.irm. tpu BSbeTi surveys whilst attached to lha expo- 
illtuma ..| Count Trleki and Mr. Chan lor. 

TUa following correction* should be mad# on ibo Map, which wa» laaued with 
the October number: Oriole Docityo tiV/eiAu and ibo u ItUudta oil Llikipia. 
Correct the fallowing altitude*:— 

l“hu Bnrinsw, for S3IKI r*<ul 320t 1/mg.mot. for S.71X* rrtvl 9.350 

fjjiutnr IWi. .. toot) _ tit 50 Jab* lllll. _ a .500 .. S.roo 

Lake Niotatlta. „ e3o0 „ 0200 K'sya, .. .. 19,000 

Correct the following place-name* 

For -Mini Kiearptueiii r*»nf Mull Ream, For Tuni rroii JttnL 

~ It-njruU Vauttki .. Ilnaipiti S'yaki. , L-wt t>ivii „ Lo*l D via. 

.. Leeiirria .. Ix»Hria. „ EhucuticiU „ Klmuialta. 


THE DiEMME VAND. OR REMBESDAL GLACIER LAKE. 

NORWAY. 

By Captain A T. MOCKLEH FERRY14AK. 

The peculiarity ..f this lake lie* in the fact that it i* uoo of the few 
known instances of a glacier in a main valley descending asms* tho 
mouth of an adjacent valley, and thus damming up the tributary atream 
•o as to form a lake. Although it ia evident, front the name given to 
it ou tire Amt Kart (viz. Dam Lake), that its nature haa been long 
known to tho Norwegian*, yet previous to 1892, whuu Dr. Robert 
.Minim vault,*! the neighbourhood,* the lake had received little attention, 
and, even at tire present time, I am unaware that any geologist haa ex¬ 
amined its formation. Dr. Munro unfortunately arrived at tho glacier 
too lale In tlie day to he able to make the attempt to reach the so-mllod 
" pond-lakca" f (Dwmmc Yaod), and ww forced to content himself 
with the descriptions supplied by trustworthy natives. 

Being much interested in the snbjeet, and finding myself, thia 
summer, within a fow miles of the glacier, 1 took the opportunity of 
puyiug a visit to the locality, and inspecting the “ pond-lakoa." Before, 
however, describing them, a few details relating to tho geography and 
history of the neighbourhood may not tie out of placo. 

At the bead of tho Hardanger fjord lies the Bid fjord, into which 
flow two raahing mountain rivers, the one entering tlin fjord at Vik 
(Eid fjord), the other—« few miles to the north—at Simula!. Those 
rivets bring down the incited snows from the vast plateau of llardang-r 

• Royal Swirly of Ldlubiinth. "On * Remarkable Glacier- lake, formed (jt 

tIrani-!• of lb- lUnUop-r JSkot, seer Eld fjord. Norway - by R*,|* rt Mulm , 7 * 
«_a A.eJ J/sfT* to, l«KL ’ " a * 

♦ Ttw term -jmnd-lakea.* iim< 3 try l>r. Mutiny fa somewtial etroneooa. Tt,„ a. Ik 

••fit waa a Worthy Nteevctaa, ehe, alum aakel U tranalat* “ Lmmrr.r V .~» * , "[ 

to s dl*tton«ry, ahem bu Banal - water rooUlttod by a dam," - « pomL" * rrf "* 
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Vidden, and, in ths 
early aommer months, 
are swollen torrents. 
Both flow through Tal¬ 
leys hummed in hy stu¬ 
pendous mountain*, and 
terminating In preci¬ 
pitous cliffs in the sliapo 
of the letter U, over the 
edge of which tumble 
magnificent wate rf a l ls. 
With the Vik river wo 
need not concern our¬ 
selves ; suffice it to *ay 
that, some 10 miles from 
its mouth, it form* one 
of the gran (lost water¬ 
falls in Norway, vir. tho 
Voringfo*. which alone 
is worth many miles of 
travel to see. 

The Si modal is a pic¬ 
turesque and woll-cnlti- 
vatc-d v alloy, »t tho 
extreme end of which 
issue?, between rocky 
walls, the groat Item bes¬ 
tial fos, a waterfall con¬ 
taining at sll seasons a 
volume of water suffi¬ 
cient to form the wide 
and swift torrent which 
Sows down the valley. 
A few feet above the 
river-banka stand the 
farms, surrounded by 
their small patches of 
cultivation, which, for 
facility of irrigation, 
descend almoat to the 
water’s edge. Two 
bridges *j«on tho river, 
the one of light con¬ 
struction, and the other 
a well-built pile-bridge. 
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the property of the Government, bat repairable by the inhabitants of 
the district; while a good road runs for a considerable distance on either 
side of the rivor, The scenery of the valley is wild and romantic, but 
similar in most respects to that of all the valleys which mu down b* 
the fjords of Western Norway. 

The inhabitants of Simodalen are nut numerous—perhaps 100 all 
told—but their means of livelihood depending entirely on their farm 
produce, on nnusual rise in the river brings with it misfortune to the 
people, in the shape of lues of crop* end destmoliun of property. That 
such floods an? of uot infrequent occurrence is well authenticated, and 
twice within the last six years the roods, bridges, and amps of the 
valley have been swept away. The cause of these, periodical and 
sudden floods is not far to w*»k. anil, moreover, has been known to the 
people from time immemorial. 

Thu Hembeadalfos falls out of a Urge lake—the Kembesdal Vand_ 

at the upper end of which lit* a glacier, descending from the vast snow- 
field. Hard auger Jokulen. About 2 miles up the glacier, and almost 
at right angles to it, is situated a valley, across the mouth of which the 
glacier forms a dam. A stream flows from the north down this minor 
valley, recvdviug on its way namerotu other streams of melted snow 
from the J»knl, and, the surrounding hills being high and precipitous, 
a small lake is formed, which, at all seasons, remains full of water. 
Smtb of this upper lake is a rocky basin, some 160 feet Imlow the level 
of the edge of the glacier. As the upper lake overflows, the water falls 
into lbi» basin, and a around lake is formed, the glacier-dam effectually 
preventing snv nutlet, tn ordinary years tho snows melt slowly, anil 
the water in the lower lake rises gradually until it reaches the level of 
the top of the edge of the glacier, when the two lakes appear as one 
sheet of water. The water then commences to escape between the glacier 
and the rocky hill (I.nre N'ut) which bounds it, cutting a channel f»r 
•tevlf until the- lower lake is emptied. When, however, tho summer 
thaw is unusually rapid, the lower lake fills so suddenly that the weight 
•if tho part-up waters forces a passage beneath tho giactor. and a vast 
tunnel Is excavated, through which tho writer rushes in one volume. As 
tho Iforalxwdal Vand (below) is already filled to overflowing, it nun do 
tittle to chock the flood, which consequently sweep* onward* down the 
Sitnuda), carrying all before it. 

Ascertaining that it was quite feasible to visit the Ihimmo Vand from 
V£k in tlur day, 1 started early on August (1, and rowed across u> 
tho Simulal. The walk op tin, valley to the great waterfall took about 
three hoars, and thence the ascent to the lake abovo was made bv n 
weary < limb, up an ulmiet perpendicular cliff, aided by ropes fixed to 
Urn rocks and rough steps of boulders. On reaching the summit, I found 
mysslf by thn aide of the Rcwbesdnl Vand.st the point whore it narrow* 
in to form the waterfall. Tits sight was a strange one; the deep-blue 
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mountain lake, studded with numerous floating icebergs (detached from 
thn glacier), lay nestling at the foot of the green hill-«U>pe». black granite 
bcnhtere cropping up, hero mnil there. among tin* surrounding verdure. 
A mile or inure a way in tin- distance, the glacier fall down inU* the lake 
—it streaked and lisetircd muss of ice. Skirting the edge of the Rem- 
bosdnl Vend. 1 wxsn arrived at the glacier itself, and oouunenccd to crone 
it, which 1 found no easy task. l>eop crevasse* stretched in ail direc¬ 
tions, and upwards of an hour wu occupied in reaching tho opposite 
sido. From this point all was plain sailing, as there was nothing to he 
negotiated mure difficult than the rocky precipices nf Lure Nut, and a 
walk of two or three miles, on tho snow, by the glacier-si do. 

in the early afternoon 1 was standing on the edge <if the 1 femme 
Yawl, aud surveying the eocni*. The lakes were nearly fall and formed 
one sheet of wuter, about dot* yards wide and a mile or oc> in length. At 
tho northern end ihu flouting masses of ice almost completely ooreretl 
the surface of the witter, while near the glacier the water was more 
open, though containing huge icebergs. On either side of the Talley 
rise up lofty granite mountains, and across the centre of the lake juts 
out o low rocky headland, which, when tho lower lake empties itself, 
stretches to tho opposite bank, aud confines the waters of tho upper nr 
northern lake. It was quite evident that, owing to tho height of the 
mountains, there could bo no means of escapo Cor the water otbor than 
by way of tho glacier, and, as far as 1 could judge, tho lake hod yet to 
riso another 10 or 15 feet before it would commence to overflow. 

T was fortunate in having with me. an guide, a natlvo of the valley, 
who waa well acquainted with tlio locality, and who hail visited the lake 
so vend yearn in succession, to ascertain for tho fanners tho siato of 
tin) watora. Last year (1893; one of tho periodical floods occurred, and 
my guido proocodod to tho spot immediately after the disaster. Ho 
described tho scene ha witnessed as arm of tho most marvellous sights 
imaginable. Tho lower lake wua completely empty, the bottom being 
strewn with boulders, amongst whioh stood huge piles of stranded ioe- 
tierg*. Tho tunnel in the side of the glacier was of immense proportions, 
and its smooth sides or tho most glorious oolonTing. Tho water bad 
passed through with ooo mighty rush, and had caused the river in the 
Si modal valley to rise somo 50 feet above the normal. The result is still 
visible, wauls for several hundred* of yards boing entirely washed away, 
and the permanent liridgo being in ruins. 

The outlook this year is more hopeful. Tho water in tlio lake lias 
risen gradually, and Ik** tunnel appears to havo refilled with sufficient 
solidity to withstand the water; thus, in all probability, tho lake will 
empty itself over the able of til* glacier. 

The iahaldUnts of the valley have invoked tho aid of tho flovorn- 
ment to assist them in preventing these periodical and devastating floods, 
and skilled engineers have inspected tho site of the eviL At first it was 
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proposed to form * dam, at the top of the Rcmbuadalfba, HO tl»at tho 
Itamlttsdal Vand aliould bold the superfluous water from the Itamnts 
Vaad f when a midden discharge took place. On mature consideration, 
however, it was feared that it would he impossible to build a dum of 
sufficient strength to withstand the sudden rush and weight of watur, 
and. were tills artificial dam to give way, the tlomU in tho valley wou’d 
be oven wore severe than they have hitherto lwen. It has now, thep- 
fore, boon finally decided to construct a tunnel, acme 50 yards in length, 
at such a level that it will carry off the water of tho OmUM Valid before 
it rises to any great height. Tho oosl will be considerable, aa the tunnel 
will bo made through the solid rook ot tho base of Lure Nut, by the edge 
of the glacier, and it* month is to bo provided with iron doom, to prevent 
its becoming blocked with ice and mow before the thaws set in each 
year. It is to bo hoped that, when tho work is completed, the desired 
imd will bo attained, and the unfoitunate inhabitant* of Sinus lit ten saved 
from further disasters. 


DR. DONALDSON SMITHS EXPEDITION IN SOMALILAND. 

Tub following letter ha* been reoeivod at the Society from l>r. Donaldson 
Smith, who, it will be remembered, started on an expedition across 
Somaliland to Lake Rudolf, in May lust. The letter is dated “ Wold 
Shebeli(or Webi Erer?),Dt. 7 11' N.. long. -12' 11’ 23“ H,September 1-3." 

•* I liavo happened on two very wild-looking men, who lead a precarious 
sort of an existence in this otherwise uninhabited country, collecting 
gum and shooting game with poisoned arrows. I am offering them 
heavy bribe* to take letter* to tho coa*L They accept, but will not 
wait long, so I must sand you only a very rough and hasty oopy of my 
map. There ore many reasons for tny not having gone further. 1 lost 
many cn t»”l» the first month, aud hod to move very slowly with heavy 
luada; then the trading poor camels for good fresh ones, and buying a 
lot of additional ones, look aomo time. I was determined to push aa 
much westward*, after leaving Milmil. as possible, and tlds hrought mo 
almost at onoo into unexplored country, very rough and bushy. Tho 
guide* misled me every now and then through ignorance themselves of 
tho country. The men were obliged to do muuh chopping in places to 
make a path, notably, from Lafoik to Turfu, and on the march from 
Tnrfa to tho Erer river. 

“ I am eatisfied with my journey so far. All the poor camels Lave 
been got rid of, and to-day wo have 110 splendid animals in the bent 
condition. From Turfs 1 had hoped to continue west and acres* the 
Erer rivrr, but it is impossible oithor to donkeys or camels. In some 
places tho mountains rise so precipitously from tho water’s edge that a 
man cannot climb down. The stream is from I to 3 feet deep and 
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100 feet wide, and tho current a lout 31 miles per hoar. I made a trip 
of seven dsy» to and from camp at Tnrfa, and explored the Erer for 
about 30 miles. If you will notice on tim little map 1 send, 1 make the 
Eror vory mnch further west than is commonly supposed: it make- a 
great curve running south-west, south, and then south-east. I have 
dona much work in trying to map the course of tho river-beds Sillul. 
Dachsto, Lummu. ami Turfs, and getting correct names, and 1 
believe I hare succeeded. Ouo common fault in Somaliland i« to 
confound some one spot on a tug with tho tug itself. Wo spent 
two days trying to cross the river 4J miles above tho present position, 
hut the current was too swift for ropes or raft. Wo then tried lower 
down, and after two days' hard work we are at last across, not without 
the lost* of one of niy poor hoys; the current carried him away, anil he 
was drowned. Tho current is 41 miles an hour here, and from tho 
volume of water. I have no doubt that a largo stream empties itself 
into the Eror between the point at which 1 met the Erer on my *ulc 
trip from Tnrfa aud here. This stream is evidently as largo ns the 
Erer,but no larger. Whether it may bo called tho Webi Shobeli or not 
is a question, but certain it is that tho Erer contributes towards nuking 
half of tho large river that is culled Shobeli at Ime. 

“ Tho country for many* miles along these rivers i« uninhabited. ou 
account of the fends between tho Gal las and tho Ogadams. Game 
is abundant. While marching aero** on opening in the hushoa. * 
rhinoceros suddenly sprang up and ohargod down upon tta. 1 had 
begun to bold thn rhino in cuntempt, so I merely stepped aside a couple 
-of yards to get n ride shot, thinking that he would continue in a 
straight line. Hu turned as quickly as a cat on me. however, and 1 
could not dodge him. 1 just had tiem to raise toy eiglit-bure and Urn 
•t hi* head, whan ho was 4 fret from Die. lie dropped on his knees 
but in on instant was at mo again, this time with his head lowered. 
I dropped him. and there was little kicking, lie lay dead only two 
feet from me, and 1 became a wiser man. Jlr. Gillott had gwd sport 
with a lion a few day* ago. Gillott has had excellent sport all along 
with on tele j>es, re bras, rhino, etc. 

** Ibis country is full of interest. There is the greatest variety of 
flora and fauna, and what with mapping and collecting I have my 
honila full. 11 Dodson, taxidermist, is a valuable assistant. 1 already 
have a large collection. Fossil shells aud coral are to las found all oTer 
the hills. It is very often cloudy, and there are occasional showers. 
This is the hottest place 1 have been in since 1 left Iterliere—average 
for twenty-four hour*. Si**. On tho highest plateau lands to the east, 
<ny observations ofteu show a mean temperature of 71° to ?f>\ We are 
all three in excellent condition. 1 have seen one or t*o flies that 1 
believe to he the dreaded camcd-fly of the Webi Shu bell, hut they are 
very rare. I am at present most anxious to find a guide. There is not 
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* trace of any man ever having been here. I nm obliged, therefore, to 
•end men iu all directions to find the beet place for camels to march, 
and to try U> find wntcr to the weet 1 ahull endeavour to salvo the 
question of the Wobi .Shoboli and the lirer by going myself up tho river, 
an which wo are camped. The confluence of th© two stream* must bo 
necessarily cloee to us. My men are doing splendidly. We shall 
preliably spend a longer time in Africa than 1 at first anticipated. Wo 
have hod no mishaps so far, except the drowning of tho camel boy and. 
the capture of a mule liy u crocodile. 

” Srphmbtr 2.—My reconnoitring parties have just captured two 
t inlliui. 'I hey are still ■ little frightened, but they unite iu describing 
n river only about 'JO miles aboro our camps which joius the Ever, and 
which comes from tho north*wont. I shall aoon se« this river, and follow 
along it if possible. Our two captives also tall ns of many villages near 
ns. where camnlt, donkey*, and sheep can be bought. They print out 
that tho fisllan. who are called aftor Sheik Nossein, lie to our soutlr- 
west. Tho ({alias will hardly credit their sense* when they find w* 
have crossed the river *t this time of year, when it i» so full, and at thi* 
difficult point. 

** ^*pfc«fier 3.—A psrtv of eight of my tawn 1 sent out the night before 
last hare just returned, with the nows that they found a large river-bod 
coming into the Krer. J5 miles slxivo our camp. There was scarcely 
any water in it, and in places it was altogether dry. Tho news i« 
reliable, a* tins men know 1 should see for tnywdf in a day or two; th« 
*mly thing to dunht is the exact position, as tho Somalis are bad judge* 
of distance*. Now I for! certain, however, that this is the Krer I am 
on, and that no stream of importance empties itself into it before it 
change* its name into Webi Shebeli at Irne. The largo volume of water 
before our camp may Ic accounted for by rains to tho north-east.'’ 


THE PEARY AUXILIARY EXPEDITION. 1S&4. 

Tui following letter ha* been received by the President from Mr. 
Henry G. Bryant, in charge of tho Peary Auxiliary Exjiedition. sent out 

under the auspices of the Geographical Club of Philadelphia ; _ 

" Almost a month baa |suaed since the good ship /Vt/roa landed the 
memUrs of the IVory Auxiliary Expedition anil the returning member, 
of Lieutenaut Peary’s party here in Philadelphia. Knowing of your 
interest in Arctic notations, 1 hoped ere this to hare, sent you a letter 
supplementing, iu a mcuurc, tho iufurmutiun aunt to the newspaper* 
by coble from St. John's. An accumulation of srork and engagements 
of various kinds have thus far icteric nod with the porformanoe of this 
pleasant duty. 

“ In this year of An;tic duapj-ointmout*, 1 Icok lsick with aonm 

2x2 
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satisfaction on the record of the ro»rr Auxiliary Expedition. In » 
M .(i,(iu of unusual severity. wo auecwded in reaching the Peary head 
quarter*, and brought hack the returning members of the party in 
Mifct v. By londiug and making a careful search at Cary Tatunda, Capo 
Faraday. tflsrence Hoad, north shore or Jones Sound, and Xoithumber 
laud loUud, we established tho melancholy fact that BjiSrling and 
Kallestenius never succeeded in reaching the western mainland. 

“The pertonnrl of our party win,exceptionally goo«l. and indudud 
among others- an geographer, Professor Wm. Libboy, Jnnr_, a Fellow of 
yvur Society, and the suoewnor uf Guvot in tho chair of Physical 
Urography at Piiucetown University; as geologist, rrof. T. C. 
Chamberlin, perhaps the faietuoat authority on glaciation in tho United 
State*. A* 3 on know, we sailed from Biooklyn, N.Y., on Juno 20 , and 
•uhseqncnlly from St. John'* on July 7. The 1300 miles run to God- 
havn, 1 tUko. was made without special incident, and. Leaving there on 
July 17. we entered Melville Bay on tho 2nth. Uoro we mot much 
heavy ico, and Captain Barth ti, after essaying tho middle passage, was 
obliged to retreat to the south-east. We then followed the • Inner Run ' 
of the whalers, and. halting the ioo continually, arrived off Cape York 
on tho morning of July 22 . Here the Falcon was Ixrset with au mioom 
fortahle list of 0* to the starboard for thirty-nine hours. After n 
brief atop at Cape York, we proceeded to tlio Cary Islands, and Untied 
an the couth-eastern member <>f the group. No sign of the IlipyU could 
bo found; but lb» retroatiug anuw revealed tbu site of BjurliugV fast 
comp, where, scattered about in confusion, numerous memorials of Urn 
brave but foolhardy adventure!* could be seen. A silver watch, xuologi- 
cal note-book, botanical pre«. and a few other articles, were selocU-d 
from the masa of relic*. A careful search of the island resulted in (ha 
finding of no additional record, but revealed the Ihet that the grav<> of 
the man who bad dittd there had been deapailed by the Imrgnm.ctor 
gulls of tho island. A feeling of compassion filled our hearts a* wo 
viewed the scene of this grievous struggle against fearful odds. The 
dismembered fame* of tho ill-fated voyager (evidently a sailor) were 
collected, and a now grave made for them, and afterwards—in the uretii 
stillness, and under the light of the midnight sun—a simple burial 
service wua read over the grave of this poor wanderer, and a headboard 
erected over hie grave; after which wo left the island, and, turning out 
faoca northward, invoked latter tides and fortunes for ourselves and 
friends at Anniversary Lodge. 

“On July 25 we reached the neighbourhood of Lieut. Peary's 
bead-quarters, only to find that lha ico had not yet broken up in 
Inglcfleid Gulf, and that ,V» milra yet intervened between ns and our 
destination. In company with Mr. Diebitseh and two Eskimos, I 
attempted to reach the Peary hrad-qua.rtera by making a sledge-journey 
to the brad of McCormick Bay, and tlienee by a trail across the ice cap 
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u> the lie ad of Boailoia Hay. After an absence of fonr days. during 
which w c meouutcreJ fog and storms and baffling ‘lead**’ of open 
water, our natire guide refused to proceed any further, and we wtm 
compelled to return to the ship. Communication w*» finally opened 
up with the Peary party on Angnst f, and the aame day a party of us 
delivered tho mail at Anniversary Lodge. 

•‘Great was our regret to learn of tho failure of Mr. Peary a plana, 
uinl tho necessity to postpone tboir oroeutiou until ihr following year. 
From dispatchu* Cabled to Europe, you uro doubtless familiar witli tho 
causes for the miscarriage of his well-matured plana, and I will, there¬ 
fore, only add a few linos concerning our ijnest for tho Swedes in 
Ellesmere land. On August 4 tho FaU<m was headed to tho west, and 
after thirty-six hoars’ struggle with tlm ice. the open water of Baffin 
Jfiy was readied- Groat ijuantities of fie LI-ice were found obatmoting 
tho approach to Uio wmat shore; hut on August 7 wo succeeded in 
landing at Cape Faraday. No traces of the lost explorer* were found 
hero, uor at Clarenco Head, whore a landing waa effected on tho 7th. 
Keeords wore deposited in cairns at buth places, and on leaving these 
desolate shores for Joint* Sound wo felt convinced that these bravo 
young men had met their death in that final boat-journey undertaken 
on October 12, 1892. Had thn unfortunate traveller* lauded in 
Ellesmere Land, their fate would hare boon sealed. Tho entire ooost- 
lini* consists of a succession of precipitous headlands crowned by tho 
change]** snow-cap, which discharges by numerous glaciers into tho 
So traces of gams or of tha recent prewuioe of Etkimo wore found, 
although a few ancient graves were observed near Cap Faraday, 

“Tho uxurnination of Jones Sound, with all its possibilities of 
original geographical rcecarrh, was now before us. Finding Glacier 
.Strait ieodmntl, wn mailo our coune through tlio puck-ire south of 
Cobourg Island into the sound. The dictum of tha whaling captains, 
that this west cooat is unapproochabh! during ten months of the year 
owing to the field-ire, which extends 20 wiles from shore, seamed to be 
verified hv tho experience* of our party. For mu hour* aftor passing 
* Viltonrg Island we steamed onward through open water. nud hope* ran 
high ofsc-n reaching new lands bovotid Inglcfiold's furthest of 1852. 
But the formidable, unbroken line of Inst winter's ire presently rose 
up ahead of u», presenting an impassablo barrier acre*ss tho sound. It 
was indeed u disappointment to be turned back tbu* on the threshold 
wf the unknown ; but, with no prospect of changed conditions nud with 
definite responsibilities ahead of us, protracted daily in three Inland 
waters sreiued unwarranted, and so. after reaching a point somewhat 
wret of 1st. 7tT 16*, long. 81° 54‘ 58', and delaying only loug enough to 
land on tho non It shore uoar (.'one Island, we made our way out of the 
•••uud and headed for Northumberland Island, where we arrived on 
August 13. Iijiirling. in his record dntid October 12, staled that after 
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tixo wreck of tho RiypU ho tried to reach Fonlko Fiord to winter there. 

• hut. after reaching Northumberland Island, was compelled, from several 
causes, to give up this voyage and rotnrn to Cary Island.' Thinking 
that possibly some trace* of the pnvtenoe of the Swodo* might bo found 
on this island, we skirted the south shore and lauded at one point; hot 
nothing was found tj throw any furthor light an their movement*. 
You are doubtless acquainted with tho subsequent ruovuiwmu «>r our 
|>arty until wn arrived in Philadelphia on Septciulxir 2fi. It only 
remain* fur mu to express my sincere regret that the outcomo of tho 
search for Lhu young explorers was of such a negative character. Their 
lofty courage deserved a hotter fate. The relics obtained on tho Ibtry 
Islands wow turned over to Hr. Ohlin. who availed himself of the 
invitation of Inspector Audortoti, of Godhavu. to tako passage to 
Copenhagen ou one of Ilia vessels of the Royal Greenland Trading 
Company. 1 will take pleasure in forwarding to you a few photographs 
taken at the Cary laLmds. 

» The probable loss of thn Falcon with all hands ou her rotnrn to 
Si. Juhn's comes homo to mo with inexpressible regret. The good ship 
aailod from hew on October 3, with a cargo of anthracite ooul. Heavily 
loaded a* she was. a quantity of coal being on her decks, I fear she ran 
into the hurricane which raged off the island of Saint Pierre tn» 
August ‘J and 11." 


OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHINESE MANCHURIA.- 

By A. R. AGASSIZ, of tbs Imperial Chinese Customs. Shanghai. 

PART L 
crrtwnccrrox. 

Uvi..6s entering upou an inquiry Into the history, the politics, or the c-ommeree of 
* country, It i» often advisable to turn to an at!**, and so refresh one's memory aa 
to the salient featarcs of tho country's geography. With Manchuria this ks more 
tlmu ..rdinarliy raiswarj. »s Its true Importune* is littlo recognised ia Great Briuln. 
Wbsa a good map is coos uitai,all the knowledge uecssaary tot the prmenl pur]***’ 
nil* U acquired by scanning it for a few minutes. Some difficulty may certainly 
aitse In finding a reliable map, union tb* seeker kmtws riaclly where to hick for 
It. mar* of Manchuria do exist, and that accompanying Mr. If. R. M. James's 
wnT k, 4 Tbr Long Whits Mountain.' is notebly to. I’hrn, too, the naming of thu 
towns, rivsrs, ««.. is at first ratbrr ptzxiing. as two names are frequently given. 
The first la lbs Maoeku r« m ", generally maxi by Europeans; tbe reeond, t bat in 
rununun uas amoug the InhabiUuU, fit Chinese. Oua river bis no less than three 
names, as it U not only known by its Mancha name, Baghslirn. and its Chinese 
nsrnr, llel-hmg-chUug (Black Dragon lilver), but U also called lha Amur. This 
yisrr forms the northern boundary of Manchuria, separating it from Siberia. Tho 

• no n has ensreWaWy Uvw • «**»'* del** *» pablkkin? this paper, which will 
aocoaat for lbs list. "f ■*«*• tb« statistics, but ibc value of the psjs-r is not affected. 
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othrr buumlarir* are—oa the south, tbs Gulf at Lau-tung, and th» rirnra Turnon 
or Kaoll-chiang and Yalu or Ai-chlaog, separating U from Korea; on lb* nut, tUt 
liostiaa Primorsk, from which it i* io port orparatod hr tbo Ueurl rivur; am] on 
the w**l, the raat plain* of Chinese Mongulia. Within these boundaries an area 
of about 280,060 ojtmrtt rnilca U enclosed, nuking Manchuria ratbrr larger than 
Afghanistan, a eouulrv 11 resemble* both in geographical feat urea and the political 
importance of ita situation. 

Host of the rivers of Manchuria, not excepting the Sungari or Sung-'nua-chlang, 
the largest of them all, a tributary of the Amur, riae in the smth-nsstarn port • 
the country. which U very mountainous, one mountain, the Shan-alin or Chang- 
Iat-ehan (Long Wiiite Mountain), attaining an deration of SOOO fteu All but 
two ham been named already when describing the boundorite. The first ii ibe 
Xcntii,l the chief tributary of the Sungari; thewxond, the Liae-ho, luring near 
Its mouth the Important port of Ying-tru. 

For administrative purposes, the country, tike Ca-tar'a Ganl, ia divided into three 
pert., brace the < ’hineae name, Ttuupaan-aheug (the Three Eastern l'roviuers). 
They are— Liao-tun; or Feng-tien, in the south, with the ancient city of Mukden 
or Sben-yang for iu capital; Kirin, chief town Kirin or Choen-cbang, in the centre ; 
end Hei-lnng-chtang, with Taiteihnr or 1‘a-kwci ea the suet of provincial government, 
in the mirth. 

Some other tuwna. in addition to the three provincial capital*, deserve notice, 
moro eepecially Ying-tcu, Lu-ahnn-ku, San-sing, Uun-cban, Kueo-chong-Utu, and 
Fnic-li waiig-ekeng. The firat named, which, as already Mated, b> near the moath of 
the lJaa river, it usually called Newchwang, by European*; but thta it e mistake, 
a* the town of Xevrohwang is about 30 miles higher up the river. Newchwang 
vraa at one time a port, but the gradual lilting up of the river baa for yaan pre¬ 
vented soagoiiig junta frotu ascending to far. Midway between Yiug-Uu and 
Newchwang la a place called Tien-chwang-toi, at which, to late aa 1873, junta 
managed to discharge cargoes; hut no foreign veaeel ha* ever hceu higher titan 
Ylng-tiu, and l'ing-tzu waa the place meant by Lord Elgin when be drew up the 
treaty ><l lhi?, although the name of the ok) port era* inserted. So. a* 1 thall have 
n» further occasion to refer to Newchwang proper, I ahnll, in oonfurmlty with custom, 
in future apeak of Ylng-Uu as Newchwang. 

The town, a rajddly increasing place, contains upward* of GOfiOft inhabitant*. 
It I* iltuatcd about 8 mile* from the mouth of tho river, on the lift bank. 
Opposite to the town the river i* about 300 yards wble, and a* entrance from tire 
hu 1 * rendered somewhat diOicult by a bar, a lighl-ahlp and other aid* to navigation 
have men placed to faciiiMt* ingreu and agrees. A rnttd wall about 0 nil tee tone, 
built by pnhllc snbarriptioti, finiahid in Ihtlp, bound* three aide* of the city, which 
front* the rivar. A* Newchwang is a treaty-port, or place at which foreigner* 
are alluwed to reeido permanently, it ho* a email European population nutnluriug. 
children included, about 80 persons. 

Ln-vbtm-ko, mure commonly called Fori Arthur, ia a naval port, chief 
renduvoo* of tha Chinese northern licet, situated near the eud of the Kwxn-tur. 
peninsula. It has an excellent harbour and tome dock*, recently conatnicted for 
the Government by a Fnmch syndicate. 

Sin-itii; 1* deserving of nolle* as being the centra of the grain trade carried 
on with the Hussion* residing at Khatwrofka, the capital of lYimorsk, Transport 
is conducted by means of boats, tii the Sungari, tbo rim on which San-sing elands, 
and the Amur. 

Hun-cbua is an important town from a military aa wall as oarmnercial aspect, 
h stand* oo the loft lank of the Tumen, not for from where that rim enten the 
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Mu, soil ta consequently In proximity to tbe Russian ami Korean froutirrf. Only 
;ri mile* distant is IVwuel harbour, bdungiuu to Itnsna, anil within a lew hours 
•team of Vladivostok. The turns of this latter port Indicates the position tins 
Kuasiatu hope it will some day hold anmus the cities of Asia. It mruim, accord to i: 
to Mr. Oroide Itoluon. author of ‘ KtissU’e Hallway Advance into Central Asia/ 
mastery over tbe K«s*. 

Kuan-cbenx-tr.i Is a proqcrocis htultisaa place, situated near the Mongolian 
Under, about 200 miles. In a northerly tlireclhro, from Mukden. 

Fvuu-hwang-cbeng, once, in a small nay, the JSovjronid of this jxwt of Asia, 
ta a town uo the Korean frontier, rather more than 100 mllit* to the eastward <4 
XamcUwauK. at which, prior to the year 187U, an annual fair waa held, resorted 
to by Korean and Chinese traders In .treat numlwra. Goods of foreign origin were 
not st that titna allowed into Korea, lint, it u said, when packed In Chinese style, 
were often si Id in Urge quantities to the Kotrana, u Chinese productions. Alonl 
1x74 this rule teems to have been relaxed somewhat, sa Korean tradrrs were seen 
Ijjvto; European goods in lbs Kcarchwaug market; and two year* liter, the port 
mI Fiuan, on the east coast of Korea, waa opened to foreign trade. What the vnlui 
of tbs frontier trade wu» It U hani to «sy, as uo statistics crlat, I sit Mr. Mann, 
L'oomusaluuer uf Customs, lu his report on the trade of Newvhwaug for 1874. alatcs 
that the value uf the piocu goods, chiefly white ami grey shirtings, disposed of 
•iiiriug that year to tha Korean# wa« a little? over 2I0JX» tads. This sum, at 
tbr then existing rate of exchaugo, would be equal to £70,000 sterling. Fair* ou 
a similar hut smallsr scale were also held at two olbrt fnintiirr towns, Kso-ie-meu 
and Taka-shan. 

In the treaty siloed by Korn and Japan in l«7f>, before opening Fusan, no 
mention Is mode of any privilege, to In enjoyed by the Japannse, of tnuilug in 
European goods; but, on ths ooutrary, iu the supplementary treaty, algoed In the 
same year, it Is distinctly laid down (Article IV.) that Japanese subjects are to have 
hill liberty sillier to buy articles of local (iol Korean) production or to sell articles 
<4 Japanese production. Theta can, however, lie no doubt that Filsan, during the 
yean that intarvenrd between iu opening and the opening of the other Korean 
ports, acted, so for as tha ailmtauun uf Kurofwao goods Is concerned, as a hack diur 
to Kifra. Fot so suuu after the opening of Fusan as the end uf the year 1877, Mr. 
Ylgnitr, thru in charge of the customs at the port of Xewohwang. said, In a report 
of the irads of that |orl fur Ilia year just fiuisiini, that one of the causes of a 
failing off that had token placr in the iropectotinn of drills and sheetings sras 
because •' native Importers liars ceased to order goods for the Korean market, 
hating lost all confidence in Kurvan buyers, wbo have not kept their contract# and 
engagements so faithfully since they Lava been abhi to receive thair sn(>ply direct 
from Japan." 

Of ths history of Manchuria not much can be said in so small a space a« I havi 
to derots to It, as it Is a mabjrcl that, to be treated properly, would require a 
unto her of miutnea, and vtdiunta that cuaid only bv written alter Iraualatihg an 
untold quantity of Mancimriao, Chinese, and even Korean books. Hut to obtain 
■iicb information aa ta at present essential, U is not necessary to go to this length, 
at jbs works of the llcv. John Hint, author if ’ lie Mariettas,* who has obtained 
meat of kis Information from native sourer*, giv» an excellent scuomit of tho only 
period of ilauchurian history that ha* auy direct bearing on our subject. This 
epoch is distinguished from all tutors to tlmi the great svent of its time has 
iottuenwd tha history of the real of the cltlhxed woild. I slludr. nt course, to tbs 
Manchurian conquest of China. 

Soma Urn* prior to this event, which may be said to have Is km jiUce iu 
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A.D. 1644. a* It Ml l& that yeni that Peking was taken, although Ik* #ubjug*tion 
af the wholn cimntry win not completed till *oitiD year* latrr, the varwi* petty tril*. 
into wil'd! tha Manchiisware divided, who were continually at »»r with oneau'llirr 
and with their Chioewe and Komm neighbour#, kail keen united under one chi*!, 
name ! Nor hack it. Till* nun, born In luflf*, wu both an able commander ami a 
capable crgsultcr ami admini*trati>r. H* found hi* country in a *UU> not unlike 
tha condition of Scotland after Jama* I. had asconded th» lUglldi throne. Pot, 
while tha prvsince of LUe-tireg, the Lowland* of Manchuria, acknowledged the 
sovereignty of th* ruler of the neighbouring empire, the otlier provinces, .which 
may not Inaptly bo etyled the Highland*, were inhabited by people divided into a 
number of clan*, who really cart'd tut n»i authority but that of their own ohlftftaiu#. 
On* of tba* chief*. Norhachu’* graatlfath**, wa* ahdn In 1588, together with hU 
wu, Norhachu'* tuber, la a war against a neighbouring cian, and Norcliachu, at 
the early age of twenty-four, found himself called upon to take the rein* of gvvena- 
mont. He wa« k> successful, both u a general aed diplomatist, that in a few 
year* ho Dot «Uy, a* already »Laird, made himself master of tb* whole of the 
couutry then belonging to the Maucliua, but ha succeeded in expelling the Chinese 
from Llao-tung, and acooxcd that province. At his daath in lb—d, he left, inetesd 
of the petty chitftanuhlp hn inherited,* kingdom as large a* the AnttfO-Hungarian 
empirr. Hi# aoccewu, his son Tai-Uuag. lost no opportunity of cornelblaring 
these [i ■eriiiimi and strengthening hi* position. The Koreans, hi* neighbour*, 
who hail, by iinitiug with the Chinese when Norhachu was at war with th* Utier, 
been a source of great annoyance to the ilanchu*. were attacked who* a favounbhi 
opportunity offered llwilf—that U, at soon a* tbn Chinnie had their attention 
turned to other matters and w»re unable to ataitt them—and the whole peninsula 
overrun. Tho northern provinces of China, Pechllt and Slum-lung, «t» continually 
laid waatit by raiding parties, and Peking Itself, then the largest city in the world, 
was up* one occasion tolrgid. ’J'al-taun* dind in 1013, and lit* *qi» Shun-cnih, 
a b»y of eonm fivo year* of age, succeeded him. A regent, on account of Shun- 
chih's youth, had to be wleciod, and tli* choice fall on on* Uorguu, lli* king* 
uncle, who had hardly supped into hi* new position when an opportunity, 
invaluable to each a man, for he •iipear* to have possessed the qualities of a 
Talleyrand united to thus* of a Napoleon, presented itself in the form of an 
invitation from the general commanding th* Chines* lilts stationed on tha 
Manchurian frontier, to co-operate in tu stieinpt to restore order in China. This 
invitation, seeing that Peking wn* at till* time iu th* hands of a rebel, end tho 
emperor had commuted suicide, had uol long to wait for in answer. It recrivrel 
out', delivered by Iforgun in person at the head «f hla army; and as aotrn as the 
foeoea were united, a much was begun u|»ra Peking, from which city lb* rebol 
leader then in pusaeision fled, laden with a rich booty, eo warn aa be heard of the 
approach of the allies. Dorgun, therefore, entered lVsklag nnopp-wed, ami Imme¬ 
diately wit about restoring order. In this laudabU pursuit Us was awutai by hi* 
soldier*, win we number was daily being Increased by fresh arrival* front Manchuria, 
while the Chinee# army in the capital was greatly reduced by tending a huge 
contingent after the retreating rebol*. When quiet prevailed, U-rgun waa requealed 
to accept auiie remuneration for Ida servkws ami return to bl* country; but, as 
might hare l»<-n expected, seeing the Chinese hail no power to ouforce compliance, 
ho declined, and not only declined, but, thinking a lima bad com* when ail dmguu* 
could safeiy be thrown off, he openly proclaimed hi* nephew, Slutt-ehlh, Kinpercc 
of Chin*. 

Mr. Hugh Murrey, iu hU •Historical and Descriptive Account i»r China. 
,.. MId.rd in 1830, say* of th* Mauebu*. at th« time thov took Peking, - They arw 
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saUl to luva Lari at this time no supnote rulor, tin. executive (icwtr being dividoi 
amvng a number of chiefs. But, un viewing tlirmxrivm at ruastcn >rt so nut a 
dominion, they judged it proper to name a eovwcigu. though by electing a youth 

imly «srnm yeers old, they retained in their own liands ail real authority ; "_a 

oUtement that doe. nut a«roe with Chinan records, and, although perhapa expreae- 
ing a j-jpuiar idea, ie erroneous. 

llie new dynasty *m not recognized In tbe eouthem provinces till some degree 
■I futue had t«tm displayed, but tbe change, eo far as th> northern ports uf China 
went concerned. was accepted p*»sirely. If indeed n ,« joyfully. That it ha* proved 
bruofiusl to China and to all those nations desiring peaceful commercial intarouuree 
with, her cannot, I think, bo unestiooed. So long ago u the ymr IMfi, the 
hasaUue, under tha iexdsnhlpof Kkabaroff, made an attempt toohiain a footing 
«uth of tho Amur, which resulted In a thirty yarn' war wiUt Chin. , and, inspib, 
trc * t ‘ w ’ •* * ktar date they annexed the Maritime Province, a ran of Manchuria. 
N. tt u more than |irobabie that, if tho Manchui alone, bravo as thoy are, had been 
obligee to must these Miucnnte attack*, unsupported by China, tho whole of their 
country would ere this have fallen Into the hands of Hussia. 

The |«ptiUtum of Manchuria b said tu be about ten milium. Alrocwt all aro 
Chinese or n| mixed extraction, a* what with the army tluat left tbe ocmntrr with 
Uorgun, thro* who foiknerd shortly after him, and the oontinnal draining off of tin 
vonng men for service in the Tatar grur.l at Peking, thr country has been gradually 
rmeuated ry the Mancfaus, while, on tbe other hand, its feriila lands hate cou- 
aiaatly, unew the government of tha country became nettled, been attracting 
Chinese egnculturiaU from across tbs bonier. Whatber the Msnchns belong to th. 
sams race utlmologically as the Chlneae, torau to be a matter admitting of noror 
dilturonro of opinion. If the structure of a language can be taken as Indicating th« 
origin of those win. speak it, it appro that the Mancbtis come of a different »u<k 
U. It- Chinese. But Dr. Edward B. Tylor, author of • Anthropology.' t* of opinion 
that tbs grnnal api*»r*are and almclural characteristic. of the race are better 
uuncatiom of their origin than can he obtained by tracing the derivation of word* 
nisde mat of by them. Ho save, “ In the middle and north of Asia, on the »«*ppe» 
snd among ths swamps and forests of the bleak north, wandering horde* of hunters 
•c herdsmen show the s^uat-buill, brown-yelbw Talar or. Mongolian tvp*. and 
•peak language* of on* family, such at Manchn and Mongolian." And later, In the 
tact* work, ha saya, “Th# dense population uf South-East Asia, comprising th- 
Burnwwei. SUturte, and tsprouliy the Chinese, shows a typo of complexion and 
faunro plainly related to the Tatar or Mongolian, but th. general character of thrtr 
longnage is different." 


" r ° i N ihsvefara, that nnat of the inhabitants of Asia living oast of the 
Himalayas, Including the Manchus.and not a few people living to ihn west of those 
mountains, iu tenne cases even in Europe, have a omimoti ancestry, difference in 
language nMwIlhsUodiog, and all that ia wanted Is a really ouinpralumslve uatue 
Ice the race. Not that at jtfvMni there !■ no name: on ths contrwnr, there are 
three, but cons of them can fa. used exe*]4 in a restricted sense. The ,un.es in 
“ *™ *‘“ u ? llii « u . Tatar, and Turanian. There are strong objection* to the first 
and third. l>r. 8. Weils Williams, author or a well-known work on China. *Thr 
MI.WU Kingdom,' my* * So «*h word a. Tartar U now known among TL 
people, and tbe use m Enropran books of Tsrlar* *nd Tartary should Ur disc.r.- 
Unwed." In lhi* Dr. Williams w right, and the u*e of the word “ Tatarr ** ha* 
h«u disoontirtusO j but there toon (o be no recaps from tha use of “ Talari ” ,, . 
race-name, no one Laving yet undertaken to supply a belter word. 

Fscililks for transport do not exist in Manchuria to tho extent desirable • , a 
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foci. In title nutter ini* province U behlud mo« of 1 L 0 Other part* ot Ibo empire. 
In China Um common method of oonveylng good* is by bo**, if bowing is practicable, 
and poneuing such magnificent mere, navigable in tnaijy inatanocs almost to their 
source*, it usually ia practicable—more wprttUUy ae the l bitivte are far advanced ltt 
the art of boat-building, and can build boat* eapalilo of carrying a Urge cargo ou a 
light draught. But in Manchuria tha hilly nature of many port* of the country 
rentier* the stream a useless for the purpose* of navigation, cm account of ibe rapidity 
of their cumuts uiul the rockinr** of their bed*, and consequently cart. are lu more 
common iim than i* elsewhere the ca t e . Decide* tliia the rlvere are all frwtcti over 
during four month* nr more every year, and the feat that fllowi the wiiorvaj* 
greatly improves the atato ol the rood*, nuking them aa hard a* If pared. Thl* 
ulla greatly in favour of cart traffic; and, a* moot of th* carter* are email fannera 
or lam labourer* who, but for carting, would b« idle all the winter, thnir *ervie*« 
ate willingly offered at a low tlgure. A cart drawn by six mule* or ponies, accoui- 
|iauitd hy a driver and conductor, capable of carrying three tan* of produce, can be 
lured far oue I'liiraum tael, about hr., per day. Such a cart could travel 25 mile* 
,|*Uy i( fltj a Umg Jouroey, or mare If on a abort one; an a hundred weight of good* 
could lie iranaijurtnl 100 mile* for 4«/. Against tlii* a railway oonld hardly com¬ 
pete; but in tb* passenger traffic it would be different. A porermget cart cf the 
common kind, drawn by three prmiea. can only acconmv.daU on* poaaenger; It* hire 
it 3*. per day; ami, at the rata of travelling already given, lb# coat l*r mile would 
bo nearly lid, to any nothing of lot* of time. 

No estimate baa ever been made of the number ot carta and draught cattle ia 
the country, but Ur. Commiaiianer Morgan, in hi* report on the trade of h’ewcb wan- 
for the year 1HV0, **y* that during a period of nna hundred day*, dating from the 
cioaing of U.o port by ice, there entered that town daily 547 cart*, drawn hy 2340 
animal*, mostly mules and ponies, bringing during tha period named about 100,000 
toil* of produce. Mint of those carta carried on their return journey a quantity of 
imported goods. 

lnnkcepiiig, aa may naturally b* aoppoeed under auch circunrerancee, i* a 
luerativo bruincs*. 1 am credibly informed by a gentleman who ha* vailed all 
I art* of the country, that at an Inn situated on the great high-road connecting the 
grain-producing district* with the place* at which water-carriage can be procured 
f„r the coast, the consumption of pork, the favourite meat of (h* Chinese, ia, during 
the winter month*, about t*X> lb*, daily. Sledge* a* wall a* caru are used during 
the winter, aad, being Ugh*, can travel quickly over the anew, ou which account 
they are particularly areII tolled for cnrryiug passengers. Telegraph line* connect 
Port Arthur, Kirin, Mukden, and moat of the larger town* of lire province with 
N'ewchwiuig, and N’vwcbwang is connected in the tome way with Tientsin ami 
Puking. 

The climate of Manchuria la wall suited to European*, particularly to those 
who come from the northern jwru of Europe, as German*, Scandinavians, and 
Scotchmen. The severity of the winter*, the dryum of tha atmosphere, and the 
boisterous wind* in spring aggravate auch complaint* aa ne ura l gi a, rbeamatiro, 
lumbago, and H fttlr* ; bat, apart from this, there is no disease to b* met with with 
unusual frequency. Small-pux, of a mild type, i* not uncommon b winter, and 
cholera has been known to break out In summer; but ihia latter discaaa ia probably 
caused by the Insanitary condition of sunt* of the houses of the native*, and by a 
taste, which tire Chinese indulge at any coal, for unripe fruit. 

Tbe ample food of ibo working classes ia a gndn colled iao-iiang, a kind ot 
millet, which is eaten bailed, onground- Another amallor grain of a yellow odour, 
caiiwl ahao-mi, is also used for koi; and bean*, more erleolively grown than any 
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other cereal, although cultivated prioa'iallr for lbs sake of the oil they coutaiu.an? 
an important fooj-|avnluct, u not only u the oil used for cooking purpowo, hur 
Boar mods oat ,i beans Is a common article of diet, ami the refuse left a/lor the oil 
i« taken out of thn brans la often need to fatten pigs. Fork la cheap and plentiful; 
good beef and mutton by no nu.au* scarce: and goat-dealt, mo to often eaten than 
any other meat but pork, u the goat la on animal that thrives exceedingly In 
Manchuria, li abundant. Flab can lie hod tn any ipniniity in the Kirin district, e» 
the Sungari ii full of lalrnon, and along the coast ood, plaice, soles. niackaftl, white- 
halt, praam*, shrimp*, and a variety of other full aw caught, nice la only eaten 
by tht rich. Of fruit*, grape*, pears, Siberian crab-apples, walnuts, and some *on» 
of plums ore grown; but oranges, punutloes, hauanas, and lieheo, although in euch 
plenty in tho south of China, ore all imported article* line, and only to be seen on 
thu tabic* of the well-to-do. 

Poverty, In th» tent* of actual want, la hardly known, except in time of famine 
or flood; and the fact that groat cumber* of workmen resort to Nearchwang from 
other provinces every spring, work there till tho port ia about to close for the 
arlntrv, and then return home, ahowe that there ii no lack of employment fur those 
who look far It. 

Jfow that game is rapidly disappearing from moat plaoea, except where it la 
rigidly preserved, few countries offer the sportsman tho attraction* offered by 
Manchuria, and few are less visited for the purpose* of a port. Wlld-fowl, including 
-eeae, duck*, and Ual, during the ajeing and autumn, settle by thousand* on the 
nuuahy land* at the mouth of I.lao; and although they keep well away out in the 
o|sni, and ara too alert to tie approached within range, they fly to low on a windy 
day that, by taking a pnnt into ont at the creek* intersecting the marsh, ami 
keeping well out of sight, a shot may he obtained at tbein as they pm* over. They 
do not confirm themoslrei to this place, but may bo found in plenty, during the 
season* named, throughout the whole country. Hare*, pheasant, partridge, enlpe, 
whimlevl, curlew, bustard, and guidon pluvnr are also (airly abundant, and deer, 
•urns sfrciea of antelope. and tiger, are obtainable In Ihs Kirin and H<l-luug-r.hlong 
ilialrku. Of Isaac Woitou'a favourite sport there Is nut much to bo found in 
district* drained by rivers running into the Gulf of Lixo-tuog; but all the river* 
running north, into tb* Amur, contain excellent fish. 

PAKT II. 

cuMXUU.il 

Th* hulk of tits trade Manchuria may ho clnaxod undor thro* beads: Exports 
of native praluos. Imports of forvign merchandise, ami imports of native, w. 
ilhinne production. Th=*e, with certain exceptions hereafter to b« mentioned, all 
I"*** thriHigh th* port of Kswchwong, and it is from statistic* compiled at tlu 
emtoan-hnuw there, and published by order of ths Inspector-General of Custom*, 
that ths following estimates and tables arc tuainty deduced. 

'faking first a glnncs at ths trails of Kswcbwang as a whole, some idea of tlu» 
gnvwth that has Uk«n place during meant years in ail its branches may bo gained 
hy com pi ring th* tonnage of th« (test at pnsrr.t .uiyigrd In u with that smploysd 
at otiwr limns. In 1071, Iff steamer* and 203 sailing rna* Is eutrrvd th* tiort, with 
a total tonnage of C5,938 tons; m 1S81, 114 staunert and 218 salliug 
amend, with a touusgs of 1W.008 turn ; and tn 1891, 372 steamers and 01 sailing 
vowels emend, with a total touuagwof 3A4,7<Xs tons. Allowance, to arrive at * 
correct wtunais of the menus* In the carrying tra.lr, u ,u»t be made for a taltin- 
tn Ihv number ol junks visiting the port ; but ths allowance nc *) Bot ^ ^ 
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cheap freight* and quick transit l.arr, to a (ml extent, built up the pracnl export 
trade, upon which the shipping mainly depends. It ie also Interesting to Dote, in 
connection with chipping, that in 1871, 38’0 per emit, of the tonnago wai British, 
and ST'ii per cent. Get man; in 1881,57'3 per cent, waa Britijh, and -TJ-88 pee cent. 
Grfman; and in 1801, 58 per cent, waa British, and 28 per cent. German. The 
increase in the British shipping correspond*, to a certain extent, with tits increase 
in the tmraUir of dramon employed. Next to tha German, In the order In which 
the Sags of rxruitt* countries participated iu the trade ol the |wrt of Newell wans 
In 1891, comes the Chinese, with 7 per cent. This U exclusive of Junks, made up 
by «twin hts only. 

Tha following table, with the item* arranged In the order of their Importance, gin* 
the nacura of the principal articles exported in vessel* of foreign type during 18111, 
w kth their quantities and value*. Bat it i* necessary to poiut out that iu the published 
** Brtumc of Trade," twuod by Uio Ciiinese custom*, all the Tallies aro given in 
i.'hineac tar Is, and as the value of a tael riant and fall* with the rue ami fail in the 
price of silver, fluctuating dully, it is quite Impassible accurately to change the—» 
values ioto pounds sterling. Twenty years ago, three taels or a little mure werr 
rqnai to a pound; to-day it takes upwards of four and a half to make a pound. 
Vet, though silver has depreciated m> much in value, its purchasing power, when 
It l* required to buy goods of Chinese production only, does not appear to Lavs 
shrunk much; and on tins account it would bo Iwt fair, when estimating tha 
Talne of tha exports or the imports of Chinese |.r.. lot lion, to allow the tael its old 
value. But this could not be dona with the valuaa of the fireigo impsrla, aa they 
have to tie paid for in gold, or it* equivalent. So I have thought it bast, rather 
than run any risk of creating confusion by having two standards, p> cotn|mmu*e 
th* matter by taking the pound sterling as equal in all caaea to four taels. 
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Each of the above-mention*) exports deserve* some notice lejoml what t* 
given tn the tahlr, so 1 prop*- sayings few words on each In turn, taking first th» 
Ivans. Tbi* cerral is by (dr the most important of Manchuria's products, and 
gives employment to qnite a large array of workers, aa boatmen, carters, end 
employes in the brao-ci! mills, tn addition to the tbenoands engaged in cultivating 
it. There us several kind* of lr-ans. black, red, etc., but the moat common kind. 
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that generally exported, growu principally in tbe western ptrt* of ibe Kirin province, 
it yellow. Alter tbe crop hnu been gathered late in tbe autumn, that portion of it 
Intended for exjsrrtatinn, tbe iincest pm. ha* to ta inrtod either t« the port of 
Krwcbarattg direct, or to cme uf a number of grain depot* on the Liao, to be takou 
from there by boat to N ewe owing. Tbe largaat of these grain depots is Tung- 
chiang-txa, nearly 30R miles from the mouth of the ritvr. forty miles lowirr down 
i« inuthar <a!lr»l Tie-line; and 00 mll«a lower still U a third named Slilu-nriu-tun. 
Tieu-chwang-tai, only 15 mllea from Newcliwaa?. la also a grain depot. At each 
are large sheds for storing grain from the time of ita arrival till th» breaking up 
of thn ice oo tha near, and many hundreds ol Wat*, generally of a she capable r.f 
carrying about I'J Uxis, are eugagel after the river la opened in Irani porting it. 

LW-xn-ake, a auUUnce containing great fcrtilirinc properties, is made out of 
tbe refuse of leans left after tbe ml baa been extracted. It la used in the south 
,.f China, in tbe diittiet alwnt Swatow, to which pert it!» extensively (hipped from 
Newellwaag liar manuring sogar-caira field*. The cakes are round, formed by 
pressing tbe ref tine iuto a mould while damp, 2 feet In diameter, 5 inches 
thick, and weigh about Co Iht. Tim present price of bean-cake in Newcbwtuig is 
£•'. 2«. IW. per ton. 

Silk it produced in the Llao-ttitig or Feng-tien province, and is the only product 
mentiooed in tba foregoing uhic—that is, nnlra drio>i prawns can be counted a* 
a product—ami It U tha only one any portion of which finds its sray to Kuropr 
The quantity skipped at Xswchwang last year was 370,500 Dan, valued at £H3.90tl. 
tbe remainder of tli* sum of 1173,1*29 given iu the table haring taen mode np by 
£1*1,973, tbe value of 120,591 It*, of silk refuae, ami £13,141), the value of 350, cut. 
It*, of aocoona. 

In aiidrtiou to the «l*o»e. It la worth noticing that a small quantity of sill, 
piece goods, valued at £223. were exported. Tliey were the result of a first attempt 
to estnnliah a silk factory in this province. The quantity rxported docs nut 
represent U> whole out-turn of the lactory from the lime of its opening to the end 
uf the year, as silk piece goods are largely imjorted, and no doubt the bulk uf the 
goods of this das* manufactured worn disposed of locally. This would tend to 
lessen tha amount importod from other provinces, and al*> tu decrease the quantity 
af raw silk arallabie for export. And that this U wlutl really occurred may I* 
proved by comparing, tbe “ Returns of Trado” for last year, in which only 153,595 
ins. weight of silk piree goods were imported, with the “ Returns* of 1990 witii 
I.'7,7hi H* A comparison of the qiumtitiss of raw silk exported during thn last 
two years u, it first sight,even mom striking, as In 191*0 th* quantity »xj«irt«! 
was about doulin that of 1891 ; but allowance has, in this liuuccr, to 1* inadv 
(or tba fart that, n heirs* last year was not a good year for tbe si Ik-producers, thn 
year takes was an unusually guol one. 

Drati-cd fat exported to all parts of China, bat principally to the Soutbcru 
proriuocs, and la used for both lighting and cooking pnr)x>*es. Out of a grreo 
wight of tains .ib ni 9 |*r runt, of oil ran ta extracted, and of tbe remaining 
'.*1 per conk 90 per cent, ran bo made into Iwan-cake. Knowing this, it is eaav 
to estimate any yter'a export of taan-oil if the export of taao-cake Is known, 
informal ion that mold ant otherwise easily ta nhuined, as, on loqaunt of the’ 
fragile nature uf the paper-lined baskets into which the oil is put, it is not 
customary, except when unusually Largs profits are exacted to ta obtained by 
speedy .Uhrrry, to ship oil ta fcroign vearala, but in junk*, where, as time is mu 
a mailer of jdiuary ltap*runes, greater cue cart ta bestowwi ( ,q stowage; and 
eonaequeiitly the quantity entered iu the “Returns of Trade” a* having loan 
exported ta ouly a portion, uaually a small portion, of what has actually left pin. 
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An estimate of the quantity of oil exported in t8tU, baaed up-m a ealnilsibn 
mad# in this way. chows that instead of 5538 tons, aa girott In tbo “ Return# ol 
Trad*," there writ) really 18,237 tone. Tho quantity of beaa-tako exporU-l 
182.372 lens, so there must liar* been 202,835 tone of Wane crushed. and tho 
crushing of this quantity of Wane would yield, at 0 |*r cent, the amount of .,i| 
mentioned, worth £1844**. That a lot of Wen-oil ia required to supply the )<**! 
demand, and is not exported, it a matter tor which allowance would hare to W 
mada whan a calcalalkm is eotered into in thie way. If it was not for tb« fact that 
a lot «f oil arrive* in Srwchwaag from the Interior extracted from Wane whnw 
refiwa i* not made into Won-cako, but i* used to fatten pip), and this is a aet-iff 
against the bean-rake exported the oil of which does not ieare the country; and. 
too. 1 have only taken into account bean-cak* exported in vessels of foreign type, 
leaving out a large qiuntity HX|orted in junks. 

Orn»ng (i'.inne •/nn./iit/nUmin), a root well known to botanists. Is higldy 
prixed by the Chinese 6w its tntdlirlr.nl properties. There are many varieties of ii. 
•onie.Be American end Japahare, lining imported from abroad; hut the best, »nd by 
far tho mu! valuable, ie the wild ginseng found In the forcsti of Manchuria. 
Searching tor title root is by no means an iinomanoo method of earning a living 
aiming the peasantry inhabiting the wooded districts to the north ami car-t of 
Kirin. Tho value of a root depend* greatly upon he age. and this, it is said,can he 
told by ■'-muting the sprouts on Ua stem, each sprout representing n yoar. The 
expert duty collected at Nswebsreng ia ot tbo rate of lire per cent, of' the value, 
and not uufrequently thi* Ie declared at ISO taels per catty, or *»y »*“■ j wr 
Ijouml. The total quantity of wild ginseng exported in 1891 was 283 It*. .due) 
at £3956. Thu gives an average value of a little over £15 per pound. The remain¬ 
der at the kai.852 lb*, exported w#s cultivated. 

Korean gituens Is tint most valuable of the cultivated varieties of ginaeng, 
being worth about £3 per pound, while the Manchurian cultivated U only worth, 
on an average, Ik. It appear* in the table of Manchurian exports, because 
Newch waug. Wing nearer to certain parte of Korea whore it ia cultivated, is found 
by the growers to be a more convenient place to ship from than any of the ports in 
thuir own country. Consequently, it cannot rightly be Included lu a lUi if this 
country's productions, and the valnc of the quantity exported, £45,553, must he 
deducted bom the total at the toot of the table. 

l.'nder the heading of skins are grouped raw skins, rugs, and mate, (nui-akins, 
the mart important kind both in point of numbers and value, were shipped away 
but year to the extent of mjan raw eltiae, and 113,820 nig* and mats, equal in all 
to aloot 000,00) akios. A good number, but, considering that goats ore not bred 
for the saka of their skins only, but are often slaughtered tor other purposes, and 
that they are bred under very favourable circumstances In Manchuria, the number 
wuuld rally W small if groat allowance had not to be mads fur the quantity used 
in the eountry. Ltog-iklns were exported to the extent of 9850 .kina, and 27 -..oo 
rug. and mats, equal in all to about 89,000 skins. This number, when allowance ha* 
Wen mad* for local rwpilreraonls,ta very striking, seeing tho dogs from which skin, 
are obtained are domestics ted animals, and, as such, it is not usual to find many 
together. But the whole art-rot of the business h to W found in the stxupbi fact 
that each householder baa a few doc», and whenever one ilia or u kllltd the skin 
is taken off and cun Tinted into cash, no matter though its value may W hut a few 
copper*. Other kimls ..( skins, principally sheep, lamb, wild cat, weasel, tiger, and 
land otter, were exported. some already mads up into clothing, numbering Mo.slrp 
pircea. But of late years, as the fareeli have hewn cut down and waste land, 
reclaimed, tbv exporting of the skins of wild animals, once an imjiortaut Industry, 
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ka# diminished greatly, the few sklus oh tel cod beiug almost »lmr» used In the 
country; anil, In the cnee of certain favourite kinds of skin*, M fox-tkitis and raeouti- 
ikiui, large cumbers bare now to he imported. 

Id the grain districts, when miilet ia cheap. an<l no market within roach ott 
account of the coal of transport, there are large distillery a, in wblrh, out of the 
superfluous grain, aamsliu, or nalire gin, ia made During 161*1, 306,000 gallon* 
of this apirit were exported, worth ahont la. Ed. per gallon. When tearing 
Xvwcbw&ng an expert duty ia oulloctad, but this i* Ices than Id. pet gallon; 
and when Imported into any other part of the Chinese empire, an Import duty 
equal to half the export duty preriuusly |*id is chars*!, making the tax. full and 
half duty comhlncd, about lj«f. per gallon. Yet, with ardent epirita within the 
reach of all, diunkesinets, aa a habit, u unknown among the Chinrae. 

Deer-horns are used by the Chinese for medical purpose*, nod consequently tbo 
value, ro a Chinaman, of a pair of horns depends upon the quantity of tlie medicinal 
pruparty contained la them. This property, which may airncot ho called the 
“ virtue." U «aid to Uj greatest in the young bums, and to get rarer ae the home 
grow older. Tbo deer from which the horns are obtained are a true apeclea of deer, 
the female* haring no horn*; and this, aa Darwin lias pointed out in ‘The Descent 
* f Man,' is the case with all kind* of deer proper, the reindeer only excepted. In 
sulntaocc the horn* are not horny, like the horn* of a cow or an antelope, but arr, 
when vonng, composed of a Tory delicate venous substance, covered with a velvety 
coaling; arid when old ar» osseous rather than callus. For soitih mouths after 
they begin growing they are very tender, and the devr, not liking t» touch them 
acainet branches of tree* or boshes,a thing they ore almost sure to do in the turns l, 
will remain in the open, deserting ujvrr. and so many times exposing themwlree 
to greater ilaagers thou the one they flee from. After a time, aa the hums grow 
older, the velvet covering begin* to peel ulT. and, while doing so, eauae* an irritating, 
itching feeling that makes the deer rub them against twigs, mossy hark, or any 
other yielding substance not hard enough to hurt. Tbia ruhhiag assists the velvet 
to peel off, and the horns then enter the second or intermediate atagv. They are 
no longer tender, nor are they so lutrd aa they eventoally become, but art stilt 
going through a process of development. Eventually their growth is perfected, 
they stand for a time, are shed, to l» replaced by new one*, and become the pro jerry 
uf the first forester ur hunter who ha* the good fortune to find them. These sbni 
horns, together with any horn* takeu from dsor when they were approechlng the 
time for shedding, have reaoheu the third or final stage, and are the hast valuable. 

Dvtr ile not shed their horns annually, but about once In three years, and, an 
account of this shedding, a pair of young boms may bo ubtalnsd from an old ileer. 
When catching deer the Chinee use a trap, and greet care ia taken that a deer, 
when caught, dees not break or injure its hams In it* efforts to escape. Tte horn* 
are removed while their natural pumeaaor la atilt alive, as It is believed that, ahnnld 
a deer die with its hartii an, much of the " virtue** would go out of the bom* into 
site expiring animal. To do this, a piece of ilia skull, with the horn* attached, ia 
removed from the bvad by a sharp blow with a hatchet—a process that causes 
instantaneous death. 

It is said some of tho morn far-sighted of the farmers in the Kirin district have 
road* an attempt to bre«! doer, sad this attempt, although U has not produced 
sufficient Isom* U> Iw a factor in the trade, ha* demonstrated ih* possibility 0 f 
domesticating tic- animal. Hut whether deer-breeding will *om* day etasm to be 
an eiprriment nr a recreation, and will euter the field of practical stock-raising 
depends u|*sn whether It can be made to jujr. 

Bcsidts the boras, the dm- la valued for its slnewa. towards of £1000 was 
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obtained by exportons of Ditto tan year; and a substance called deer-horn 
glue, a kind •>! gelntine, used by tho Chinese u food fur smk people, made out of 
deer-born, contributed thrm another £250, When brought to Nesrehwaog to 
be exported, this article la mode Into cakes an Inch equate by a quarter of au 
inch thick, W transparent, and, but for Wing rather lighter in colour, U not 
unlike carpenter** glue. Like our calrea'-foot jelly, it |rasewaa strengthening 
prupcrtUt*. It t* sold readily, If genuine, at fit pound, but it i» usually eery 
tuucb adulterated. 

Much has hern written by trarellera about Chinese medicine*, usually in a 
spirit of ridicule, os If, though nothing else in their hooka should be ]iro vocative uf 
mirth, thia «ubjeet might confidently be relial cu to raise a laugh. A common 
belief is tliat Chinese medicine* consist almost rutlrcly of miners] substance*, thu 
vegetable kingiinm Wing little drawn upon. Hut tho oppreite is the case. In Mr. 
H. Hraun't work, * A List of thr Chinee* Medicines exported from Usnkow and 
the other VaugUa Port*,' which contains the name* of rowl uf th* medicine* in 
use In tlia central parts uf China, there are 412 medicine*, classed as under: 
Insect*, t*j roots, 113; barks and husks, 25) twigs ami leaves, Itij flowers, 21; 
seed* aud fruits, ll3; grasses, 18; sundries, 117. The sundries may ba subdivided 
into 31 herbal products, 32 animal products, atnl fit mineral product*. Now, 
taking tho roots, harks, etc., and aiding thorn U< the 3t )verbal product*, wo have 
320 tried!ciur« obtained frutn the vegetable kingdom; thou in tho 0 insects ad<l 
the 32 animal products, and we bare 41 Dnllelttee obtained frutn I ha animal 
kingdom ; sod, as already troulinncJ, tlioro are but fil mineral product*. Nearly 
all the medicines I have classed aa “ tninrral producta ** are simply preparations of 
I roc, mercury, had, nine. etc., counter] art* of uindkiuea to be found tu any Euro¬ 
pean UWmtory. The cnricaltie* uf the Chinese pLaimaropim are to W found In 
the animal department, but even then it must bo remembered that they arc truly 
tho curiosities. 

Manchuria is fomicularly rich in medicines; for, besides ginseng, tho first of 
roots, there arc -it least sixty other medicine* exported, nearly all of which or<* 
herbs. Writs, etc. 

Of prawn* and shrimp*, dried, in 1881, MS ton* were shipped from Nenchwang 
lu vessel* of foreign type; ami there »m* also 10fl ton* of dried or salteii fish ex¬ 
ported, valttad at £1243. Sea-salt, obtained by cva|»>ratian, la vary phmtiful along 
the coast of the flulf of I.uo-tung. and firh-curing la consequently a profitablu 
Industry. The amount sxpnrted by no means represents th* quantity cared, as a 
much greater quantity is required to tapply the maikrts of Mukdru, Kmuv-chutv- 
txu, sod other large cities, than leaves tho country. 

The great demand fi>r tuoltm-aeeds is created by the curious Cbmefs custom of 
eating them a* a pastime. Tltey are offered for wde st all fairs, theatres, tta-shi.ps, 
and places of amusement, and art, together with iaa, sweetmeats, *tc., ccmtntuily 
put before visitor* To crack them with the front teeth aud extract thn kernel 
without breaking it, ia an urt at which oil Chinese are adepts. 

Although 'iptranl* uf £0000 u.-rth of raw tobacco was reported from Xt w- 
ubwaug hut year |_18V1). It cannot W sold, oven with this (act In view, that 
the nuuking habit tends to nirich the people of the province, a* tho value of 
tho prepared tobacco iinportetl cxtwnlrd by 200 per cent, the valun of tho local 
product exported. Hut •» must Astatic* are smokers. It is as well for those living 
in Manchuria to W able to grow their own tobacco. Besides the tcharco exported 
raw, there was a small quantity—about 37 tons—ex|iorted in a prepared state; but 
the demand for Manchurian tobacco of any kind, out of thn province, ia not great, 
**, the ugh good. It U too strong to suit th* gnncral public. Most of tlis leaf 
No. VI—Dtcrucui, 18S4.] 2 s 
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exported is used to tnlx with other tobacco before It is prepered, auil m this way 
U told in unrecogjiiaable form. 

Under the generic heading * Sundries," 1 pigs’ bristle*. mink, liquarire, pearl- 
barley, eas tor-oil, horsehair, jadestno*. and a number of other thing* are collected. 
The first named, generally shipped vlA Sluunrhai to Europe. obtained from 
animals that ore, In Manchuria, protected hy nature with a coating along tba top of 
the epioe and the hack often six inches toog. They ora amd in th- brush trade. 

Musk W procured from the mush-dear (JfoseAn* MMchjfitm*). It is contained lb 
a small lag stout an inch and a half in diameter, called the pod, found In the 
abdomen of lb* male deer. Although a granular substance, the grains adhere to 
one another to closely that they form a mild mas* toll to the touch, fn rotuur it 
Is a reddish-brown ; and in taste, acrid and astringent. Tb* daer that supply it are 
fintnd in the uortb-east parts of the Kirin province, and are bunted during spring 
and summer. The very young ones hare nothing In thflir pods, and the rorrcuon 
in the pods of the old ones Is weak ami of inferow quality. Tbs best Is obtained 
from bucks la the print* of life, taken at the rutting saawm. A pod weighs burn 
4 to Id drams, usually shout 7, and contain*, taking the 7-drum p.«i as a standard, 
nearly 3 dram* of musk. At Ncwcbwnng musk is worth, pods Included, from 12*. 
an ounce upwards. 

Bock, then, is the export trade **f Newchwau- as shown in the •* Return* ot 
Trade." But, although these returns are quite correct so far as recording th* 
quantity of merchandise exported in vessel* of foragn typw is concerned, which i« 
ail they are Intended to show, as ths other existing (tranches of trail* do nut come 
under ths cognisance of the imperial customs, the fact must not be orerlooked, whim 
estimating the ratne of the whole export trails of the province, that there ii a largo 
ptnk trade, a train in grain anti nil with Russia, a trade in live stock with northern 
China, and a trade In timber from the country around the Vain, yet to lie 
considered. 

The nnmher of Junk* entering and subsequently clearing from Newchwang in 
1891 was DUEL Of these 843 cleared for Tientsin, £37 for ports In the Shan-tnng 
province, and 632 for poets farther eouth. Of thn quantity of lean-oil shipped by 
thorn l hate already taid aomethreg, Imt of other kinds of cargo it is not possible 
<o estimate the amount with any degree of accuracy; all that can ho done ii to 
make a rough estimate bleed upon the number and tounage of the jntik* engaged 
Is carrying il Those in the Tientsin trade may he taken at 35 tana register cacti, 
which giro* 29,505 ton* for tho 313 junk* engaged. The Slian-tung junk* are 
smaller, not more than 20 ton* register an an average, at which rate 6740 um* 
cover the 237 clearances in this direction. Junks coming (rum the sou lit, from 
Shanghai, Kihjpo, Pu-cbsu, and Amoy, and alto from some non-treaty porta, are 
much larger than those engage! in the Tientsin or SUan-tung trade, (list hare only 
to navigate the Gulf of Liao-tung and the Yellow Sea, often being upward* of 100 
ton* register, hot, taken generally, may bo pul down at 80 ton# etch. This, for 
the 532 Jauk* that left with earg>m for th« »outb. reprawnt* an aggregate of 42/80 
cods. Taking aD chwaea ofjtmka n g rth a r , the total Is 77,006 tnna. Now, turning 
to their cargoes. To Tientsin little* Is Kent but kao-llang and ahao-mi, and to the 
purl* in Shan-tung tho same; hot for tho south, Um jnnks loam ladeu with boons, 
boan-cako, saiuihn, medicines, wit Sab, sal bren-oll; in fact, with the exception of 
ailk, ginseng, and ilser-borus, they take the same krais of carg, at th* .tcamw* 
and ether vtswla of foreign tyj*. So, if w« taka from the Intel value of the 
merrhandtso tldppod in veesel* of fcceign typo the vaiun of the silk, ginseng, and 
deer-horns, snd then take from the total number of t:tn* register tiiat cleared from 
th* port the number of tons register required to contain the silk, ginseng, and deer- 
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burns, »•« shall have left the value of the general < L *rgo «uch at U carried by all 
dance of vvewi i. and the number of tune of tpoce required to cany it- From till* 
can easily reek on the value |*r ton of gwnsml cargo, anil, knowing the nnrabor 
of tana rngiged in traovportmg good* to the toutb. cun calculate the value of the 
total quantity. Tht* illustrated it at follow*: total value of merchandise shipped 
in vee eo U of foreign type, lr >< value of *ilk, ginseng, ami doet-horn*, 

given hi table aa £274,586, equal* £1,744,7X1. Total uutuber of ton* rettialtr of 
foreign shipping cleared outward*. 331.70V; lea* (pace required to *tow *llk, giuiwtur. 
und deer-horu*, which would be about 700 ton* register, say 700 (allowance ha* 
ieon made for the difference between a too weight ami a Um maaniremant), equal* 
331,000. Value of gerund cargo pec ton, £5 4 a. &(. Value of cargu contained la 
42/iOQ turn apace in Junk*' hold* cleared for southern porta. £222,108. 

To thla omit be added the value of the grain cargoes shipped to Tientsin and 
the Shan-tung porta, which liaa to be ntimaUrd in much llu a*me way a* the 
foregoing estimate of the valuo uf the general cargoes wa* made, only that, w the 
value of a ton of kao-ltartu can In ascertained by inquiry, no calculation la aocet- 
naiy to dud it out. At pereaut the price la considerably in advance of what ir 
wsunlly is, hot Uit year normal pnee* prevailed, averaging U. per picul (Chinese 
weight equal to 133 Ibe-X or £3 tls. per tun. Sbao-mi, of which ahum one-sixth 
of the cargoes consist*. is worth £4 per ton. Tbo mtiuber of tons register cleared 
for thu places roimtiuuod wo# 33,247, and this, allowing that about 30 cwt. 
of grain can far slowed to tli* ton uf a vsaeel’* remitter, gives 52,8t)T tons as lb* 
sctuaJ weight of the grain. Of this 44,050 tons were kwr-llang. worth £141X385; 
and Kill ton* were tliao-mi, worth £35,244. So the total value uf the grain 
cargoes won £1*0.623; anil tbe total value of all kind* of cargo sUippni frum Now- 
ciiwang in junk* during 1891 waa £402,K27. But the junk trade u not. like that 
uf the a teamen, confined. to Kewvhwnng. All round thu coast ate put* frequented 
by native craft, acme a mall, only entered by bouts from the neighbouring province, 
or hi a j'.Uru qf refuge by |ae*uig rawli; ulbie* large, with a native tiadn alrmsal 
«q nailing that of N’ewehwang. Tiw priucij*l of these are Chin-chas, Fu-chau. 
Pi-tau-wo, and Taku-shan. The expirt tnule of the first named 1* probably worth 
£300,000; that of the second and third about £20ChO00 and ilftO/XXi respectively; 
and of the last-named, from which large quantities of timber are shipped, pnrtij to 
other puts tu Manchuria, hut to ports in Slian-tung and Tech 111 u wtdJ, about 
£350,000. H to this is added another £250,000, to cover the value of the cxporti 
leaving the country through small port* uuuaiucd here, the total value of the cxjiort 
trade, aa oomiucted in junks by sea. will be brought up to £1,052,827. These 
figure* are only approximate, but when the trade from San-aiug to Khahorofka, ami 
from the province of Kirin to l'ckiug overland, is treated of, even approximate 
figure* cannot bn given. All that con bo said I* that large quantities of grain and 
oil have Ban-eing in jank* « m» aa the Sungari te b.c of lea each *{aing; and 
the Junks, after discharging Choir cargo©* at Khabarofka. return, aomeiimcs bring¬ 
ing small quantities of foreign goods with them. The overland trade between 
Kirin and Peking la almost, if not quite, cunfinoi to trade In Uv« stock, but no 
doubt quantities nf other things, u grain, oil, and sstushu, find a market in parts 
of China and llnogolia adjacent to the Manchurian frontier. The Uva stock, mostly 
pigs, oouid ba sent frozen in tbo winter without the use of refrigerator*, as with the 
thermometer ranging from 1(F above to 20' below zero, a it frequently doc* In the 
part of the country traversed, there would be no muon to fear a thaw j bill the 
cwt of transporting dead animal* 1* so much greater than the coat of rending live 
one* iu droves, that lid* method of getting one'* pig* to mnikct is trot likely to be 
tried till there U a rain-iy. Without the grain trail* with Russian Manchuria ami 
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I be overland tnulr with Chine, the value of the export trade, locluiim; that coo* 
ducted by «learners from Newchwang, and that conducted by junlu from Xew- 
cbwang and other porta, amounted in IH'Jl to £3,ti72,lbL. At any time, if the 
Government wna to permit mining, a atmiulu* might he given to trade and the 
prosperity of Manchuria advanced by working the mineral*, consisting of gob), 
niver, lest), copper, and cuai, to be found in the country. But at present, except 
in a few cue* where special permission ha* been obtained, or, u In the cate of gold 
coming from the district to the north-coat of Kirin, where mi mug is carried ini 
clandestinely, nothing ia dune to turn the mineral wealth to account. Coal, it in 
true, has iong boon mined, and very good coal the Manchurian coal is—a kind of 
anthracite; but tlu> method of mining it i* obwdtte, and, for want of proper pain ping- 
gear, the tniuee am oonaUntiy getting flooded. Last year the price asked in Kew- 
chwang for Mamihurion coal, twelve dollar* |wr too. was conaidered so outrageous 
that the foreigners grneraliy refused to buy it, ami a supply was obtained from 
llankow. 

Imports are uf two kinds, those of Chine** production, ami those coming 
originally from abroad, but uanalty received iu Xevrchwang after having been Aral 
landed for transhipment at Sluutgbai. The former do not preeent any features of 
intsrvsi, except in the case of a few articles, the (applying of which is being com¬ 
peted fur by manufacturers in Europe and America. Among these cotton goods 
take the first place. I'rlor to the opening of Manchuria to foreign commerce, dealers 
in nankeens and native cotton cloth in Clrina hod this market almost in their 
hands, as not much in tbs way uf spanning and wearing -was then done in ths 
country, although a little raw cotton was imported from Xlngpo, and some wu* 
grown locally. But tino* Newchsrang becaruo a treaty port, increasing ■ plan titles 
of foreign outturn lava been Imported, ami importations of nankeen* appear to havs 
tailrn off. Sot that this falling off can be attributed solely to the presence „f 
English and Anirrican piece goods,as the great advance mode in the iajurtatlou of 
raw cotton and Bombay yarn, the former, now o&« of the meat valuable uathrs 
imports, and ths latter a thine unknown hare ten or twelve yuan ago, testify to 
the development uf home industries. 

Tim other imports uf native production are chiefly sugar, silk piece* goods. 
Chinese paper, rice, medicines, prepared tobacco, gras* doth, preserves, jsdestone- 
ware, vsrmilwn, kraas button*. and fans; but beyond the point at which foreign 
goods cease to compete, tbs native trade la only interesting to Europeans concerned 
in shipping. Rivalry between steamer* running on the Chin* eoest, mostly foreign- 
uwurd, and native craft ha» iwsn keen enough in years put, hut competition 
brtwre* the various steamship companies, of latr pushed to a degree bonily 
warrantol by pnidence. must iiav* mode times unusually bad fur the owners < f 
iunka. Tliat is, (or the ow ners of junks trading between the treaty.ports, ouch os 
flow bringing <ancg» of rsv cotton, psf*r, and nankeens to Xnwchweng from 
Xttigpo, Fn-chan, stul ShongbaL Smsllrr craft, esilitig between treaty-parts and 
the smaller porta that are, in a tense, *ubwidiary to the treaty-porta, have, pwriiap*, 
benefited by the ttimnlua given by cheap freights to trade generally. 

IV tutaJ talus of the native good* landed in Xewrhwnng last year (mm vessel* 
of foreign type was £733.5iki; hat a much greater <|tiantily must really hare been 
received, otherwise a great <liacre[ancy between the taIuc of exporta atul itntorU 
walk) not lie sernuntsd few. 

The foreign imports can bvvt ba treated of by dividing than under the eub- 
htudtnzs of cotton*. wooiien*. metals, aundrit*. and opium, ss U done in rim 
•• llscum# of Trait." To the fim alinslnn lias been made whi-n speaking of raw 
counn, but something yet remains to be raid, as the demand in all pan* of the 
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Chinese empire, not excepting; the province of Manchuria, for cotton soul* la ao 
^rai that, although salines from every directum are crowding iuto the market, (La 
effort* of each appear to b* crowned with eorne measure of aueem. Thirty year* 
ago, dealer* in Manchester good* In China had little to fear from competition except 
that of the dealer# in nankeens and native cottona: but now, they not only lure 
to fear American and Indian rivalry, but cotton piece gooda are being manufactured 
in foreign atyle in China itself That each would be tbs caie waa not unforeseen, 
bnl aa yet, the industry being only in its infancy, it ia impossible to aay what effect 
it will have upon imported cottons. it appieare, though, that, aa moat of the 
■ ' lion grown in China haa hitherto been mads into nankeen*, or n**sl aa wadding 
tor winter ooau, very little being aent out of the country, and aurh exportation* at 
have been made being insufficient to give China a place among cotton-exporting 
countries, by tuing the ratpln* raw cotton of Kiang-eo, the provinc* in which 
tbs mill haa been eatablUha.1, and of the rcighbouring province of Chekiang, 
the only provinces that have any raw cotton to ex|«art after satisfying their 
local requirement*, a heavier blow will be atruck at indue trie* carried on in 
outlying province*, eucb aa Manchuria, that draw a portion of their raw material 
from the province* mem wind. than at the manufacturing centre* of Europe or 
America. Sour* of theee native drill* and sheeting* lure appeared in Xewchaang, 
and have met with a favoorahie reception. They look very American, a |>olat in 
their favour, a* the preference given to American gooda of this class ia yearly grow¬ 
ing more marked. English cotton goals are largely imported, bat are gimatslly 
ilghter cottons, auch aa T-clotba, white ur grey ahininga, print*, and lutings; 
when heavy material ia wanted, American drill* or shoeting* are uaually chuare. 
Indian sheetings are also imjiortod, but Utey have a dirty appearance that goes 
against them. A ust total of '.>64,106 (deco* of cotton good* wa* imported into tho 
pirovinoe last year, of which 677,810 piece* were from America; 8623 piece* from 
India; and the remaining £97,811 piece* from England. Or the American good*. 
220,715 piece* were drill*, and 456,505 pieces were sheering*; while of the English 
,:oods, .ady 26,170 piece* were drill*, and 28,000 piece* sheeting*. In addition, 
thuro were imported from England 71,172 dozen* of cotton handkerchiefs; and a 
jortion of the good# claaaod In tho * Heturua of Trade " aa nankeen* ware English 
cottons dyed in China. Indian cotton yarn, the moat valuable foreign import, was 
received to tbs extent of 8050 tr.tis, vtilacd at £51.1,810. 

Woollen goods are not tread in Mauthuria to the extent »K*t the rigour of the 
climate would suggest, but the demand it increasing and import* advancing, and 
iu the auppfy ta obtainod almost entirely from England, the Qtioefa having no 
wontl*n tuanufaclutca to apeak of, the outbade in thu direction t* a bright one. 
To the uao of fu'a end fur clothing i* mainly attributable the alight appreciation 
of woollent, and it cannot be denied that even the thickest cloth that finds a buyer 
in Manchuria la quire inadequate to protect a person from the winter'* cold. Ikltrr 
clothe are made in England, but their prices are prohibitive, and to far nothing 
hat tsjcn introduced that haa found ao rra.lv a uls a* Kuasian doth. What is 
want'd is a chap, rough woollen cloth, not everlasting, but capable of standing 
a con pda of winter*’ wear. In making anything for tills market, it must always 
be remembered that Mir majority of the pteepde are agriculturists, among whom, 
■urn an thau among the inhabitants of towns, ready money ia sen rev, and the 
cheap amt article ia, therefore, almost sure to be lb* first to first! a pturchaser. list 
«.f tit* fanner* borrow money on their crop* long before they reap them, often 
at a rate of intoirst that would be considered usurious in England, in they find 
it Ire* exi*raalvr. If they want money for clothing. to burrow only audit bn t to 
procure them the commonest kind, mtber than ineor a heavy liability by buying 
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ones, the eo»t «f which would h« enormously augmented by interest [mid upca 
tbo original purcba>e-ni> n> y. 

At |irmmt the principal kind# of uroolko jpxid# imported are nut hrnvy clothe, 
but inch light woollen* u luting#, camlet#, lung eilo, and woollen and cotton 
mixture*. tioat-tUbi will probably ninny# l« used Mi make the winter c<*t* 
uf the poer, but a# the Oner kuul# of fur# got scarcer tile tick will uk» mow and 
more to woollen*. 

The total number of pieces of wrxllen goods imported tut year was S8,!i73, 
including mune woollen and cotton mixture*, and the value w.v. £58,513. Tl.r 
|irlnci|ml Item# contributing to this were: luting*, 15,502 piece#; long tll», 7221 
piece*; English cnmlcti, 2220 pieces; Iluedim cloth, 1210 piece#j woollen ami 
cotton mixture#, mostly lultan doth, 11064 pieces: and Spaiitih stripes, u22 pieces. 

< Concerning met#!*. It l» interesting to note that, although English hard wan’ 
ami cutlery ore not imported t» any extent worth speaking of, tbcrv is a constantly 
growing demand for lead, tin, tin plate*, copper (beet#, «leel, white metal, and 
manuCucturvd iron. Old iron i* al*o largely imported for use in blacksmiths’ shop*. 
It arrives in lot# consisting of broken angle-iron#, old chains, curt-tire*, fish-plates, 
lirc-fcnr*, horseshoes, and, in fact, any relate or sweepings that can lie collected 
in the forges aud found rue of Korop*, no matter what, from a rivet-bead to tux 
Atlantic liner’# toiler, 

Of manufactured. troo, the kind# known as naii-rud, bar iron, and sheet iron, am 
roost in demand. Itii|:«xtatnm# of the former lost year wire volind at £15,169, 
and of the bar iron at £5240. Lead In pig* figures In the “ Returns ” for £5289 ; 
tin in siahs for £4854, copper sheets and plates for £1512, tin plates for £1854, 
•terl for £4138, and white mrtal for £8,173. Tho total tsIuu of mctul* of all 
kinds imported wss £118,710, of which sain £51,097 wet* contribute! by old iron, 
and £8373 by copper siahs from Japan. 

Tbo following is a list of all the goods mimed in tbo “ Retttnnr," under the 
•nb-htsding “Sundries," of which £1000 wuith or upward* nos imported lost 
year 5— 


t 


Matchm ... 

t . 

13,4 tO 

Aniline dyrs ... 


17,090 

Nwlii*,,, ... 

> 

1*308 

Kcmauut' iAl _ 


14.825 

Scawewd ... 

... 

IIJKtU 

Block pepper ... 


ajm 

Itroa* nuttotu ... 

raw 

4JIIC 

Star anlsacd ... 



Row ... ... 

• •• 

4.684 

Sugar -. 


4,181 

Window flam ... 

••• 

4,1140 

Cardamon# 


4.101 

Shark'# On* ... 


3,705 

Gnirojf Wp ... 

• a* 

a,m 

Clock# ... 


2J«2 

China warn 


2.053 

IMctnuU ... 

•a a 

tbSi 

i'otmu umbrella* 

• !• | 

2.202 

lsloglat# 

an* 

1,053 

TVtrlaim# ... 

r*« 

1.815 

Sipuawtiod 


1.5nS 

J)i> li >-lc-mar ... 

,**. j 

t^j; 

SmmII suaUrirt 

— 

22.100 

Total ... 

••• 

I70“94 


Austria, 8widen, and Japan. 

(] enniiny. 

Itutsis. £4255: America, ££500. 
Russian Manchuria. 

Java und Singapore 
Uritaln and German*. 

Japan 

Itojauu Manchuria. 

Hung Kuag. 

Hit tain 
I Vickis rtmux. 

SiueuKite. 

Hritoiu. 

America. 

Japan. 

Tang-King and Siam, 
llnuiu and Japan 
Japan. 

Huoattn Maurlmria. 

Siag»p><ro and Stunt. 

Japan. Sincwpeir, and Manila 
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Something baa yet ta he tail] of Indian opinio. Twenty ye*™ ago, iu 1871, it 
contributed over GO per rent, of thr total value of all the tjreign goods imported; 
last year it contribute! leas tiiau 2 per cent. Impoftalion* year by year bare 
declined, wink the acreage in the province devoted to its cultivation, or rather to 
tbo cultivation of native opium, has extended. A small quantity of the Indian 
drug will probably always be imported for the use of the rich, but it hi not likely 
errr to regain the bold it unco bad on litis market. Last year's ootreumpfinn was 
3-1,1*13 lbs., valued at £2t',,4fc3. Of this 27,733 lbs. were Malwa opium, and tbe 
rest consisted of 2720 I la. of Patna, 3360 lha. of Benares, and 800 Ha. of Persian. 


Thr total value of thr. foreign imp* ft* entering Manchuria through the port of 
Xtiwchwang during the year 1601, Is shown in the fuUowim; table 

* 


Cottons ... 
W.«,Hitre ... 
Metal* 
SuniliiK* ... 
Opitnu ... 


1,122.174 

IIH.513 

118,7115 

1711.284 

2*1,483 


Tital .. £1,515.170 

Tin- extent to which each uation participutlng in this trade U interested cannot 
bo riuctly ascertained, but tire following table, tba result of a careful calculation, 
is accurate enough for all practical purpose*. Russia, it will bo seen, is represented 
as Laving trade rained at £37,501. but very little of this com re from Rush* In 
Etirojw. Tbe bulk of it consist* of shipments of seaweed, furs, and deer-horns front 
KusMan Manclinria und Siberia. The drat named, by far tba moil important item, 
la an article of iliet, a* it is used by tba Chinese as a vegetable. 


t 

timal Itrltoin •as at* ••• ••• mi .•S45.W3 

India and other Tlriltah * poswsaimie iu the Fast 370,700 

America i United Statri) . 453.914 

• •evnuuiy. . 38,025 

ItOasia ... ,i, ... ... „, ,,, 87,501 

tuber Kiuvp»*j> wmitrite ... ... ... ... .75,1.VI 

Japan ••• ••• ••• i*. •• ••• ••• 20.1*02 

Other Asiatic countries ... ... .. 5,887 


Total 


... £1,515,170 


In sdditiun to the above, same foreign goods find their way into tire country by 
wsy of the Amur.on which river, whim it is Dot blocked by ice—only four mouth* 
of the rear—* hr Russians bavn steamers running. Tba value of these imports is 
small, ss the trade is coufitted, or almost oonfiued, t» the northern port of the 
thinly peopled province of HsI-Iung-chUng. There Is also a little trade carried on 
across the frontier of Husaian Manchuria, near lha town of Hus-chun. Goods are 
conveyed by steamer from Vladiraatock to i'ossiet harbour, and then by cart to 
the adjacent towns. This trade Is said to be pertly in the bands of Japan tee. 


i’AUT ill. 


cosmiwos. 


liaviug, In Part 1„ desertbtd briefly the geography of Manclinria, given a short 
account of tbo history of ibe Manclm*. not omitting to aay a fow words about thee 
origin, and touebuu lightly upon other matters of Interest, ami, in Port II.. treated 
at greater length, tire commerce of the country, it only remains to my a few words 


* Goods comlnir fnim Europe, hut landed at Hong Kreui tat transbitmrenl.srv risned 
acouditig to tUr )l«r* they originally non freiu. 
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abont th« outlook for tbo future. At beat, tin* can but be speculated upon; yet 
•neb spoculsticma, guided, u they may be, by knowledge gained by thirty year* id 
< '.TitmercUl intercourse, uee>l not rush blindly beyond the {ml* of probability, na 
itich (peculation* too often do, but can, at any ratu in aome direction in which pro* 
grew ia being mado, arrive a; ooociiuioaa that, although alluring, may yet reason- 
ably ba expected to be rvaUzsd before the number of yean during which we hate 
had a port in Manchuria open to our trade ba* beeu doubled. 

For a country to be wealthy, it is necesaary, before all tiling*, for it to possess, as 
Manchuria dona, arabitt lamia and rich |nstuiage, aud an energetic population 
detnted to agricultural and | Bit oral pursuit*. Mineral* may attract people to a 
country, and money obtained by mining may do much (p»l if expended on roods, 
railways, caiutli, and other works of permanent utility ; but minerals should not bo 
looked upon as tasting amices of wraith, and frequently the gains of the digger are 
squandered as recklessly aa those of the gambler. F.vcu tbe collieries of England 
are so far frurn being inexhaustible that it is considered probable that in leas than 
two centuries tbe factories of Manchester and Leeds, bring dependent on the use of 
•team, will have ceaard working for want of ctai. But it b not of countries In 
Europe an much aa of colonies, or a* yet undeveloped lands, that I am thinking. 
Take, for instance. New South Wales and tbe Mexican ltepubllc, and compare 
the two. It is 374 year* since Cortes landed at Vera Crnt, w begin, with hi* 
aniall army, ths conquest of a oountry containing an area of 750,000 square 
miles, and bleasrd with every advantage nature can bestow—boundless postures, 
a soil fit for lb* cultivation of all kind* of cereals, yet producing cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and other kinds of tropical and semi-tropical plant* aa well, forests of useful 
and ornamental timber, and untold mineral wealth. On tbe other hand. It was 
only in ITS? that Capuin Phillip landed in Sydney Cove the first batch of convicts 
►eat to Australia, o/tar having vainly endeavoured vo pul them on shore at Botaoy 
Bay, and it wa* not till thirty year* taler that any persons, but there who hod no 
optum, took up a residence in tbe place. Still, In the short time that has elaperd 
since voluntary emigration to New South Wales began, with less than lialf ths 
are* of Mexico, with much of tbe land badly watered, and without tbe ahl of 
unlive labour, this colony has been brought to such a slate of prosperity that it baa 
already exported in one year produce worth upwards of twenty-two million pounds, 
while Mexico cannot yut export to ths extent of twelve millions annually. Gold 
haa been found in tbe ooiuuy, and found in Urge quantities, but the gold-mines 
contribute less towards this state of prosperity than is contributed by ths million 
end a quarter seres of land brought under cultivation, and the fifty-six million 
sboep, whose wool crop for 1890 eras valued at £9,232,072. The whole difference 
between the state of tbe colony and that of tbe republic is ths result of thr 
difference between tbe men in possession. The follower* of Cortes were military 
ait venturer*, while tho tarty Australian settlers were mechanics and farm labourers 
Waste lands and the alaenev of wmmttce are the natural outcome of militarism. 
To this rulo Manchuria has been no exception. Before the conquest of Chins, the 
respect in which tbs profession of arms was held was alone suflicient to show ilia', 
the country had little commerce. Acres by the thousands remained nncultivalod 
and probats]y lbs crop* that were raised were Lft to tbe carr of woman, in which 
nose irrigation would bo neglected, no attempt would be made u> dlwecumber the 
land of timber, and no effort put forth to |iroduee anything not required to satisfy 
the immediate wonts of the Individual homestead. After the events of 1044 alrat 
numbers of tho Mane linn left the country, but Ilia military spirit was still Entered 
among tlx** that remained, as employment in the Manchu army maintained In 
Chinaeouid U readily obtained, ami, Iwiug more in accordance with tbs tastes of 
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the people than husbandry, ni sought for by the best men of odi suceaatve 
gv miration- in time such numbers of the Msnchns b«il been MsItniUtcd by the 
Chinese that parts of Manchuria were almost dopcopled, while other parts wtrs left, 
at ni'iot, hut vary sparsely pupulauxl. Yet for years, I might perhaps say for 
centurixt, settlement by Chinsoe In this nearly deserted territory was discouraged, 
arid, when land was reserved for royal domains, was prohibited. At length escaped 
criminals, outlaws, and other bail diameters took to ibe Manchurian wiLlt as 
places secure from the reach of tbr authorities, and, uniting with the dregs of the 
old inhabitants, termed themselves into bands uf brigands that were often oo strong 
that the Government was powerless to cop* with them. For years they ruled 
whole districts, levied taxes, compelled payment of tolls by persona visiting the 
country fee the okt of trad*, and were accustomed to rob or plunder when other 
means failed; and in the end. if, after tome unbearable display of thoif andacily, 
the officials in the capital, being provoked beyond endurance, called out the 
military, they rcurod into the mountain taatnoittea, wlisre pursuit woe impossible. 
Very Utile woa exported but gold-dust, (bund in the *and along the river-beds in 
tho district to tim north ami east of Kirin, deer-horns, and ginning, ami trade, even 
in there fear articles, was only conducted with tho greatest difficulty. (_»rte 
conveying merchandise bad always to be escorted by armed men, and then were 
frequently piUagrd,** the guards engaged in Xewchwang weto generally a worthless 
lot of scamps, who oonld be relied on for nothing but to take to their heels at the 
first approach of danger. Matters at one time reached such a pass that no trade 
with the Interior could bo carried on at alb But the brigands, finding this as 
much to their detriment or to that of the more bants, were obliged to adopt s 
method of re-establishing the confidence of the latter. To do this, they tend one 
of their number to Nowchwang to open an insurance office, aud accept risks 
against losses by brigandage on goods going Inland. The amount of insurance 
charged was a percentage of the value of the goods insured, but the percentage 
varied according to the locality to which the goods were to he sent. Carts left 
Kewchwang in company, some eight or ten going together »> us to form a convoy, 
each convoy bring supplied with an armed escort at the expense of the underwriter. 
Kut that there su much far an esoort to do, as the living of a small (lag given to 
rvery cart at the insurance office, aa it showed that duty hod been paid, secured 
immunity from pillage; but it appears to lum bean intended as a screen to cover 
the connection between the underwriter and the brigands, and It probably also 
acted os a protection against the attack* of isolated partiea of “ rood agents." Up 
to tho present day goods arc insured before being sent iulaod, nnt that it is likely 
that the underwriters have any direct connection with brigands, although they 
may <«caiioually pay toll to thou; and the custom of flying hags, now Intended 
simply to show in what office the goods are insured, is still adhered to. 

At what period the re-wtiUement of Manchuria began is doubtful. Probably, 
in ths days of the early Manchu kings, the Chinssr provinces adjoining Manchuria, 
Icing continually raided by tho Uanchua, were not very thickly populated, and 
after tbo conquest of Chinn, till they were filled, no tide of emigration ast towards 
Manchuria. When tt began, steps were taken to stem it; but of late yvars ths 
Yellow River Iliads, which rendered thousands homeless, and other such disasters, 
hare thrown su many (latitat* person* on the hands of the authorities that 
settlement in Manchuria has not only been permitted, hut, *o Cir as the districts 
bordering Russian Manchuria are concerned, has been encouraged. Only the 
northcruinvat province, Hei-luug chiang, ia now cl*'d. aud petitions, which will 
probably toon be granted, have already been addressed to the throne by tho local 
officials, praying for it* opening. 
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Tho inertias* in trailn that ha* j?m« uu coorurreutly with thu iocrrwsa in 
pnpulatluu la very tmtlersble, if the autistic* for the lsat tan or twelve yean are 
ciuqaml. Iu tha yoar 1881, tbs lint prraiariiiition nntifylug the Intention of the 
•lovrrnmont to permit settlement in certain j»rt» of Manchuria eras tuued, ami, 
although prior to that time pro g r an wsa being male, it waa mad* to slowly, aa 
compared with tho rate at which it ha* rinee it Ivan red, that it is, per ha pa, due lo 
(bat year to name it as tho one from wtdoh the present era of prosperity dale*. 
Bat it would be expecting too much in expect the rate at which progress has been 
made sinew this era began to ha maintained far a lotigUumed period, and, althungb 
by permitting free immigration, making railways, ami taming the mineral wealth 
of the country to account, much might be done to keep it going for a time, it would 
ba unfair to base any calculations upon it. Better to look for sotno earlier land¬ 
mark tn the oomru«rclal hUtnry of the country and data from it, spreading out, as 
it went, the increase, so that it may oover a longer time, and give a lower rate of 
progress, bat a fairer average. Tho opening of the port of Xowchwang lo foreign 
commerce would famish just such a landmark as is required if the “ llotunu of 
Trade ” for the first year were available, hut they are not, nor are they to be bad 
for any year earlier than 1807. In 1807 the quantity of cotton piece goods 
imported was very small, not much more than oue-third of the quantity received 
during the following year; and this, aa cotton goods are a eery important factor in 
the import trade, would tend to make the increase in tha eau sumption of ..it* of tha 
articles in which we are chiefly interested greater titan it really has Loun. So It 
will not do to take the year 18ff7, and after it no year till 1871 has any special 
claim U> rejection. Th» last-named year was not a particularly good one, the 
.spurts principally having been rather smalt; but it is well situated for the purpose 
of comparison, os it cornea as many years before the v«r from which dates the 
present commercial in aa last year cornea after it. 

The following uU« thaws si a glance the advance mods in thu foreign import 
trade during the last twenty year* 
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The great lucrcase hotwrwu the years 1881 and 1801 in "Cottons, mlscalUnroo* " 
Is tins to the introduction of cotton yam. Thequaatityof this oomni'dlty imparted 
tn 188S, the first yrar H tppsnnd in Ncwcbwang, was shoot uj tuna. In 1801 no 
lees titan 7882 tuns were imported, alt but 17 bin* • f which were from Bombay. 

The total value of the foreign merchandise Unportal in 1871 was £48>‘.,I01 - 
in 1881, 4885^*37; and In 1WI, £1.515,171. Tho year 1881. therefore, when 
eotnpsr’4 with 1871, shows a lalliug off in the total value of Imports from abroad, 
hut till* Is due entirely to the iRmllnresof thu quantity of opium imported in 1881* 
ss ail other kinds of foreign goods were conaumrd in greater quantities. In lh7l* 
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opium «as «o largely Imported tint it* value nqinirrmted upward* of 00 pet eeul. 

■ ■f tiui total vnluo of all foreign k»«1a ; ill IksI, it rejwewetited low than 

III pro cent.; And in IBM, leis than 2 par cent- Hut in *pit* uf tlio falling oil in 
Lha importathn of Indian opium, dun to Uu» cuitlvatiun of tint poppy in Manchuria, 
an onenwoc* inemn In the foreign import* Im taken pitco. i<r thr period 
l*3t-lW*I, it La* been at tbe rate of 2U2 per cent.; awl for thn wliolr period 
1671-1891, the rate of inorona* 1* upward* of 211 j«r rent, Of tiio incrc*** ui 
Import* of native origin from other part* of tho Chinese empire, it I* not nooswary 
to say anything, a* tho matter only Loon indirectly upon our cnmnuircial relation* 
with Manchuria ; hut of lha natiro export* *ouiolhing must be raid, n» upon theta 
depend* Manchuria'* ability to jmrcluue goods manufactured by other*. In 1871 
the total value of the export* era* £363,077, and a* in 1601 it had reached 
£2,019,307, an inert* m> of 4M per oent. ho* been mail* in tlm quantity of produce 
exported in rtwnl* of foreign type. To miiii extent thia may be Attributed to the 
preference giree to foreign veesel* by shipper* of native cargo, but the incroaae iio* 
certainly been very great, more particularly during tbu last ten ytar*. 

In twenty year*, anp]ii*ing tho rat* of lucre*** of the last twenty i* maintained, 
tii* value of the forrigu import trade wlU bo £1,712,181. If, hajqdly, tho rale of 
th« but ten l* maintained during the next tux* decade*, the vaiue of ths foreign 
trade will than be £23,22:^506. But, n» already stated, it wouiil be unfair to ho»e 
any calculations uj«u th* keeping up of this mu of progress for auy length of time. 
Everything depend*, at present, upon th* export trade, and tho growth of tho 
«x|aet trade defsmda u|«n tiio ojieuing up of tho Hei-Iuug-ciiiang province, and tho 
Improving of the mean* of communication and facilities for Iran*porting good*. It 
i* almost certain that before many year* are urn, perhaps not mate than two or 
three, a railway will be oonatxuclcd through a part of Manchuria, but U will 1» for 
strategic, rather rlmn commercial, purposes. At thi* tim* a line i* Wng slowly 
puihed forward frum Hoi-ping, iu the provtneo of Pcchili, toward* Slian-hal-kwan, 
on tho Manchurian frunt’mr, 8han-b*l-kw*n may l* reached in two yearn, but 
after that the rat* at which the lino will program toward* Kirin, it* tenninu*, a* 
at present projected, will probably depend upon bow Urn Russian* are getting on 
with th* trau*-8;bori*n railway. Tho connection of tho lion nnw being lahl dowu 
from Vhidtroatnek westward* with tho one that 1* approaching the East frum 
Europe will, I think, be followed by a dfojday of activity «u tho part of the 
Chinese. In lime, tlm iioo to Kirin being finished, a branch lino will be marls to 
connect it with Newchwang, and may even be continued to I'ort Arthur. titular 
these cimtnntance* it will, if properly managed, pay well, **, although the cost of 
transporting good* bv cart during tbe winter months l* not excessive, if the hire 
of the cart only 1* considered, it ia *ure to be patronised by the grain-grower* of 
Kirin ami the msec knot* of Newell rang ami Mukden, as good* ec produce osut by 
it will not require to b* insturd, and armed guard* will be dispeuaoi with. 

Manchuria, let it iw ssld in conclusion, already stand* before Newfoundland, 
our oldest colony, ta an importer of manufactured geeda, and in twrnty year* will 
he •),«a,l of Turkey in Europe, thn Colombian Republic, and IlritVah Guiana, and 
may, under favourable circa nutaocea, particularly If the ciraUun, common in (Thlna, 
of si ttliug <11*landed soldiers cm crown land* * 1* not followed In thi* province, take 

• in a wclt-kisuwu fTiinrw book, entitled • Indulgent Trratmrnt of Koreigorr*,' 
written by Admiral Pang, Tu lin, and other*, i* thi* panose, “tldnfr Kwnh'e (me. 92) 
Unt method to grated the frontier was by eolmilxiof soMo-re »m the bottler*. and J.l 
.Muh wa* unturpuand in hi* watch over the fruitier* Follow tlm amentia) cnduxU 
of these man, i.p. («) Colonize seWiera on th* borders tn the New Ooralakw, Mr.n- 
l-vlu, etc." 
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pr>-cedcticc ia thi» rmpcct of Portugal, Mexico, ana Csp> Colony. Then, is now, 
11real Britain, Amenci, Germany, mil, with i larger shire thin at present, Japui 
will 1< the chief pirtldpitifci, unless It stioalii happen that attempt#—which sooner 
or later, as opportunity offers, are almost mre to be made, but which it may be the 
policy of tlui nations just mentioned tu frustrate—should prove successful in placing 
thr land under the dominion uf a certain monarch, whose first net would be to strike 
s •testh'biosv at the foreign import trade. 


CHINA. JAPAN. AND KOREA.* 

By BARON V. VON RICHTHOFEN, 

Tiu: universal interest aroused by the war which bruke not between China and 
Japan in July last, and Its necessarily far-reaching consequences, make It desirable 
to become acquainted with the geographical conditions of the theatre in which it 
is being waged. 'Ilie two anipim have fought many times before, and then, as now 
Korea has been the chief sent of land operations; but unlike what was then the c.ik. 
when Europe remained unacquainted with ami unmoved by the course of events, 
•he lias now supplied the weapons to tha comhiunu, and Is closely affected by tbo 
issue of tbo struggle. 

Tbo author’s acquaintance with Korea dates from a time when the 

country was sail! a closed land, and the neutral tout erected by the Manchus cut 
off all Intercourse with China, except at the time of tha markets bald three times a 
year on the frontier. At one of these he was present, and thus gained tho oppor- 
tumiy of personal intercom** with natives of the country. Others, both German 
and Kogfoh, have since availed themselves of th* increased facilities for booming 
acquaint*! with tha omntry, but the writer’s intimate acquaintance with tho 
northern Yellow Sea and neighbouring regions enables him to .peak with authority 
on the theatre of operations as a whole. 

The scrim of curve* by which the Asiatic continent is bounded to the east 
hsve this general characteristic In common, that they |iosaeM on the whole a 
regular shape, convex to the coil Outaido of them are tho curved lines of uiands 
which e!«** the cootlnrntal maw towards the deep Isuin of the Pacific. Just when? 
the Japanese curve approaches tho mainland, the coast* of the latter am more fully 
devetnjieff, ami portions of an ancient mountainous continent project Into the aea, 
o imposed mainly of gneiss, granite, and othor archaic formations, which, in the 
laiix wWcl* hav* «*Upied *inr« the land wu tail covered by iht ml, Imto 
bc.:ome denuded Into their present form. The lower land* between them hato tweu 
oovwwl by the gradually rising ocean, giving rise to tha Ysihiw Sea, which stretches 
aa a brood gulf 4t» miles Info tha mainland. Rust ward lies tho pcuinaulaof Korea, 
an anomaly in the slructors of Eastern Asia, both for its eoath-oa.*. direction and lu 
(wcm. Ths ancient schurts and granite form a watershed close to the east ocas!, 
rising U* * height of over «5M0 feet, ami sloping sooth and west to the sea in gentle 
mucb-ntidulatitig hills. Tims Korea, like Italy, has an open western and closed 
(astern side. Although the west coast Is sterp and ha* many hays, the ahalluwnesa 
oJ tha aea ami the uuwherof sandbanks isft bare at low water make access to it 
a matter of difficulty. Tn« continuation of the peninsula beyond a shallow strait 
I’JO miles wide is funned by the west end of the Japanese islands, which, with 
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a mon varied geological history, far surpass it In diversity of form ami la climate. 
a» ai«i) In thu grnalor development of human activity. 

The Velina Sun, with a bread it. of 300 ml Ira, tar an evenly lord floor, ami the 
average depth of lU muddy water is scarcely 100 feet. Opposite the mountainous 
coast of Korea lies the uniform alluvial coast of China. Further Inwards the two 
mountainous peninsulas of Shaa-lnng and Liun-tuog project from oil her stioro, the* 
farmer an isolated mate, the latter (equally with K.irea itsell) port of a more 
extended system, of which the " Lung White Mountain," on tbs frontier let wren 
Korea and the Amur Region, is the culminating point. Doth peninsulas have steep 
roasts, rich in buy*. They approach to within t>5 miles of each otlier, and divide the 
Yellow Sea into an octet and loin* !a*in. the former open towards the ocean, the 
latter a liroftd dosed hay stretching over 250 miles from north-cost to south-west. 
Wlule the southern half or Gnlf of Pschiii falls within China proper, the northern 
»r Gulf of l.iati-iung tmeroarhas upon Manchnri*. the cradle of the present Chinese 
dynasty. On the one side lies Peking, on the other Mukden, each !K> mile* distant 
from the nearest point of the ooast. Thn shores of the inner Yellow Sea are 
extremely unfavourable to navigation. Apart from the two peninsulas, which, 
though rroky, art—tm this side especially—-devoid of good harliours, they arc com¬ 
posed of alluvia! land with a seaward continuation in the form of tanks and shoals. 
The rivets which bring, down :ho slit allow, ou account of the Inrs at their month* 
hut di'uhtful uouess to vessels of slight draught. On two of them, however, an thr 
jeets thrown open to foreigners: Tlen-Uln on the Poi*ho, ntul Newchwang on tire 
I.Ltn-ehu. Tliu toads off the eastern half of Uis north coast ran duly la nwil with 
a calm sea. Prom these geographical features. It is mridnat that thu inner Yellow 
Sc* affords an eminent laris of attack on Uis life-nerves of the Chinese Colossus in 
its present euaditioo. It was only after the storming of Taka in 1»00, anil thu 
subsequent taking of IVking, that the uecd of strungvr defence* for lltr coasts was 
recognized, and the narrow entrance guarded by the construction of nival porta on 
the two peninsular, facilitated by tha pmfcnu surrey * of the British Admiralty. 
Of these Wsi-Lsl-wri, ou thr north oast of Shsn-tnrg, loses wane of it, importune* 
by Us too great distance from thu straits; while Port Arthur, In the bsy uf I.-sahua, 
occupies a must favouraliic position in the extreme south-west of I.iao-tuug. 

The division letween ra*l and west, which the Yellow got as a whole occasions, 
is repented also iu the direction uf Uis interior of the continent. In the amir* of 
tha north-wtst coast lies Sliar-hai-kwan, tho lost fortified gate In the great wall, 
aud this Tonus the dividing-point between China to Uir west and Manchuria to the 
east. The Utter begins « a narrow strip 10 miles wbic,north of which, and divided 
from It by a jalisade, is the higher land of Mongolia, stretching far westward* to tho 
north of Chins proper. Where the coast heads to the south-east, the limit Letwswtt 
Mongolia amt Manr.hima retains its nnrth-asst direction, sulmcquirutiy bending 
northwards aud following the Khincan range to the Amur. The latter country 
thus widen* <uil, and include* With the great plateau traversed by the lower oemrs* 
of the Lion, anil the tnonntamotu land of which Lion-tung is tha termination. The 
plain through which the river Hows has • groat impirtauco historically. With an 
area equal tu that of Westphalia, Its surface insiudr* wine fitriil* tracts, olUmistin^ 
with sandy stretches and htiTcn terraces, varied with extinct volcanos*, and farms 
tho centre of the southern province uf Manchuria. This it 1* which takes >ip th* 
function of tha Yellow Sea as s division lwtwenn two distinct regions, lying east and 
west of one anolhrr. To th* west rn begins the tinifixrn, dry, and troahtas platimn 
of Mongolia, the hums uf nomads and their Rocks, bounded to the math by ilia rich 
cultivated lands of China ptoperj to tho cast is thn broken mountain-laud, in groat 
j«n still cwsred with thick woods, and traversed by numorvua stream*, the valley 
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lluot* acuity, hit formed of rich oiluvliuu. The momiUinoti* eliaractiir u mo*» 
pronounced to the south, giving place toward* the Sanson, Dreuri, amt Amur tu a 
. a rk-like i.n.tw«p «. Thu wind* region ia favoured with eaplocn nuumor rain, 
,bough f« the most part dry in winter, and, with the exception of the switherti 
peninsulas, Is • hnvl for hunting-tribes anil in part for egriculturlsU. 

ThU difference lu the character of the lauds ie mat o hoi hr a contrast in the 
njnnlotkm. While tbo waolern uplands have always been the home »t a Tnrko- 
Moogolian iuuu>rai men. ami lb* land* within the Great Wall hove been occupied 
(or at lout lour thousand year* by the Chinese ogrimiltortsU, we find in the eial a 
noun of roue* known oolUetiroiy at Tuninueo. The rfcwsUudo* of fortune have 
brought one or another of those into prominence at different times, that of tin- 
Manchtts being the mutt tmporunl at the pceernt day. To the amth-eost are atill 
other roots, Mill'd *» ogiiculturiaU. like the Chinese, who have dovdopod • 
diuiwti IndirldualUy in their ehorply defiuort iiabita. finch are the Koreans, ami, in 
II (till mnro marked degree, the Japanese. Whilat thorn have hitherto taken hut a 
mudl part in tb* world’* blrtury, the cm* ha* been quit* otherwise with the 
Tamptsea. tin* trllw oiler another haa occupied Ih* valley of the Lion, asiiwilateti 
some degree of Chinese culture, and, waning forth either against China or Wnatern 
Aaln, bos founded a wotld-eiupire of voat extent, though abort duration. Much were 
the Khun, nr Siwnp. In the aecand century a.t>.; the Tuan-Tuau in the sixth ; 
tbe Kliltan at the opening of the tenth, who** western branch, tbo Karokhitai, 
gave th» Bara# Cathay to th* empire of the Mongo!*; tlui Huclii. who overthrew 
the eastern K hi tana, and founded the Kin dyuoaty of China; and dually the 
Maochti, who, during the Mongol eopremoey, areao hi the forest region of the 
Sungari, and, gradually gaining adherents, overthrew Mukden, and in HVU 
established the reigninc Ta-Tstn dynatty in China. From early time* an umigra 
tioD of Chine* into the valley nf tbe l.ian has bent maintained. This ho* increased 
tnor* and race* daring tb* last few centuries, and ha* reached a* for a* th* Amur. 
Th* cultivation of the soil, to which the Manchut hare never been given, ho* 
fallen into the bauds of th# Cbinsae, who have also introduced thalr language and 
culture. Politically, however, ti.e country has remained distinct, being directly 
aubject to the nnprtor; all civil and military porta, as well as the poaaeeaion of tbe 
■ail, remaining In the hands of the Manchua. of whom th* army alto it exclnsirely 
composed. 

Manchuria Unit stands as an intermodule link between China ami th* more 


distant kingdom of Korm, which in It* turn fonu* a land-bridge in the direction of 
Japan. There have been few timrs apparently in which China, in the coaariouenera 
of living the central civilizing power, ha* not Uid claim to Manchuria, as to all 
countries within the circle of her horizon. ThU claim lia* Vmt jurtldsd when, a* 
at prereut, a dynoaty derived from the Tangos race* ha* lurid the tbrnaaof China, or 
In the mm Caere when China herself hoi subdued them lands. A certain pohlirai. 
ae well a* racial. Independence hat. howwor, always bean mainlohml, and baa been 
filtered by tiie emperor la his own Interest*. Hi# roUtirma with Korea have been 
much mute dhtlatil. They could only be drawn cluear when China exercised an 
•etna) mpremocy over Manchuria; and the itaim that Korea ha* bewn a revolted 
■iab< of China ernr three. la tii* tim* ef Wa-Wang(ll22 SUO.\s |rriorae of the 
jvrrrius dynasty fieri Ihithnr and introducol agriculture and eilk-produetkm, con 
.inly b* ascribwl lo th* svlf-oonceU of th* Chlnrae. 

Beyond thi* event, BUI* i* known of the early history of Korea. Among 
th* mmma inroads mad* by Taegu* race* from th* north, that or the Ksnli, who 
cnbjtaal the whole hual. oral gave their name to it. tu (lie moot noteworthy. After 
till* Use heart of tbe land was little affected by three inroads, and the boasted 
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Mongolian conquctt in can have had little solid firtindation. An invasion by 
the Japonase is 1592 led fa* a five years’ strnggi*, in which the Chinese werr 
•umreonad to drive ant tha tnvadere, whose return Inane, however, was in the etui 
urcaaionnl by the death of their leader. Boon after, the Isolation of Korea by the 
emotion of tba neutral zone took place, ami the land has tince borne the easy Chinese 
yoke, of which an annual intnn-hansr of present* and tha maintenance of rm basics 
on either shle are the visible tokens. 

It U title rating to observe the different way* iu which the advent of European 
influence ha* affected the three (wopies. China ia a Cukeaus, which, iu spite of 
change of dynasty, revolution, and other viciaaittsies of fortune, ha* remained the 
asm*, and, with the exception of the cuaat disiricta, has been entirely untouched by 
intercourse with foreigner*. Thv pillage of ths 1 in j>*.ru I hummer Palace did mure 
than anything vise to open the eyes of the rnlei* to the mliitnry superiority of 
Europeans, hut in no single other particular wa* this superiority reoognlted. and 
even this defect waa thought remediable by the luLmductlon of European munktuo* 
■of war, and instructors iu their use. The requisite warlike sprit was not, however, 
to ha siii'plted M> anally, fur the majority of the Chinese of the prewnt day are 
warding in awry quality which goes t» make a nddurr. Ths uurr bant and trading 
classes, though possessed of same excellent qualities, need not be eon shirred, aa the 
army is not recruited from them. Titan remain the bulk of the working population 
—and aa workers the ChiMte are not to lx matched; they are in the highest degree 
industrious, I mat worthy, and contented with litlla—atul the mantlorine, both civil 
anil udllUry. The former do not, iu tho writer's opinion, at all deserve the ill name 
they have acquired in Europe. Hu relations with them have always been satisfac¬ 
tory , and on the whole the highest places are filled by the most fit. The earns can¬ 
not ha said uf thv military mandarins. The greater number are devoid of ambition, 
negligent in enforcing discipline, and fraudulent, especially in the particular of 
drawing pay for troops which do not exist. They exhibit defact a which spring 
from tho general characteristics of the nation, and unlit them for Iwo/ming good 
soldiers- The (Thlnare a* a whole are wan tins in active personal courage and 
chivalrous foriing. The inhabitant* uf the province of Hunan, truculent in dia- 
positioa, and pro-aminani for their haired of foreigners, undoubtedly make tha bast 
ttddlvn. ami nndsv gooii Iredim might supply a really rffixuw contingent. I'ln. 
holds with still greater fore* of the Manchna. but It U hardly pcssUds that the two 
races would combine fur a outnmoa object. Even the beat-drilled troupe, who bare 
navel yut nut an ei(ually wwU-arruod hw. would without doubt suocutub to an 
vppouent animated by a tru» war-like spirit. 

Such an opponent la present In tlie Japaeeaa. Them are tlie exart iipjvieite of 
the Chinese. Quick at seitiag new ideas and adaiiting them to the pecidiaritica of 
their awn temperament, they hare transformed and carried forward an independent 
lines both tha material and philosophical culture received frutu without. Thus they 
itave of late year* nut only acquired srieutitk knowledge, hut have also (In sum* 
cases) Jiaued in the building up of tha tame; and in military affaire, too, ihoy have 
shown tba same rcndnwws. With this is joined a chirelne* spirit, developed in the 
vicissitudes of tlie national history, an heroicdevotion to duty,and an extraordinary 
readines* for Mdf-eactiike. Energetic in actum, the Japanese show no trace ol 
ferocity. 

While tha activity of tha mill Iona of China alwaya keep* is the una groove, 
the modern history of Jajma show* a couataat inner development. Individuals and 
nation alike have bees stirred by an ambition to advance, and, their own land bring 
too small to give line ambition free scope, they have been comiriiad to look beyond 
the s*s, and hate the first land which present* itself i* Keren. 
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ciiisa. japxs, axu Korea. 


In thi« country vm find a race establish!*! which differs alike from Chinese and 
Japanese in features, speech, anil writing. Whence it boa come we know not. At 
the market of Kaniimon two types were ntaorred: the one, to which belonged the 
merchants and officials, tall, well-developed, aud Intelligent, preaenliRg a favourable 
oontraat to tba Chinese fot the starching questions by which they manifesto! their 
thirst for knowledge; the other, iocluding thn working-classes aa a whole, of small 
stature, with hruad round Tungus faces, apparently inhabiting only thn northern 
parti of tbs land. Those who hare had the best op|*>rtiiuitk* of knowing the 
Koreans, speak highly of their fine physique, good manners, hospitality, and general 
culture. Whilst orderly and industrious, ibey are not given to excessive toil or 
anlnoua undertakings, and have no trading-initiacta, but live an unambitious, 
oMitsntad life, ready to help one another, aud attached to the laud of thrir ruins. 
In the defence of their country they have shown a high courage and contempt for 
death. Still, the race baa remained in a backward condition, which cannot t« 
wholly explain*! by the want of fertility of ttia mil, and the attacks to which limy 
have Iwen exposed on both aides. Many elements of Chinese culture, e-j. altk pro¬ 
duction, the mannfacturv of porcelain, and cultivation of tea, lu the trauemiashm of 
which to lha Japanese they have then.selves scud as intermediary*, have liecn ainoe 
Inst; but that this ia not due to want of inlalhgenoe la shown by ibe fart that, shine 
ami to it their neighbour*, the Koreans possess au alphabetic writing. 

Korea baa suffered, and not gained, by the advsot of foreign trade, for the supply 
of the new wauls dsTclupod thereby has dmiued the cunutry, 6rat of cash, ami next 
of maans of auboatence, there bring m> Indimriea to supply other objects of exchange. 
In herself Korea does not po«ew* the spirit of enterprise necessary to progress nor 
ia help to be looked foe from China in this direction. From tba influence, however, 
of an anrrgetic race like lha Jafwnase, who, in thn present war, have ahnwn that 
they bava assimilated not merely the material advantages, but the humanitarian 
ides* of Europr&n civilisation, both tile material ami moral elevation of the jwoplu 
might wail ensue. 

In the present war, tbe motives fur which are oow of small importance, China 
had Ibr advantages of a land-route to Korea, while Js|au> could only send troupe 
thither by MS- In thn first Fniragemant*. however, lietwocn thn opposing forces, 
the characumtici of the two nation* at nnoe mado themselves manifest. ikith by 
land anti by ms tbo Chinese proved •low in thrir movement* and wanting in 
any definite strategical plan. Thr Japanrae showed themselves quick of attack, 
energetic in action, wall disciplined, aud wril led; and this indirpendctiUy of the 
co-operation of Europeans, which was enjoyed by the Chinese at sea. A great 
contrast ia visible, ale?, in tba moral conduct of the war by the IwooomhaUnU. 

Tb* result* of uninterrupted success on the past of the Jepaoeea cannot yet 
be estimated. The establishment of Japanese aucuraittiy over Korea would afford, 
a* baa been already said, what seems to ba tbe only numua of industrial develop¬ 
ment for tba Utter, and would coincide with the interests of the Wral-Kurope»n 
powers. That th» amliilinn of Japan wtraVl not atop here, but would attempt tbe 
subjugation of Manchuria also, ia unlikely in view of the extent of Chinese settle- 
maul in that country. So long as tbo pr — nt dynasty reigns in China, the 
Mauchus would rent at any intrusion of a foreign power Into their land, and In any 
case tbe difficulties in tbo way of its subjugation would ba enormous. For China 
the taking nf the capital might mean a change of dynasty, with the result¬ 
ing violent convulsion*, giving place In time to a condition of |«ooo and new 
advance. To be beaten liy Japan would ba a mom effectual leason tl.«n if the 
victor were a F.urojvan power, and would lead to the recognition of the fact 
that more is needed for tbe perfect i-m of an army than the possesaion of war- 
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lUo munition*, Tbc advance tronLl t« *Jow, bui military aSbetimwM nuuhl U 
the mult. 

T he iuilv{«silence of the Cbiom empire U unavailable. K**n were Japan 
■a other Aalatle jienp.'w hare done err now, In utahlwh a prince <J her land on 
tho thrum, of IVfclng, the new dyna*,y would lot It, reality Chime', a. h*» been 
tlmcaae with tl.» Mongolian anu other mitre of the country, which would still 
remain the old Cb.ra* trnjdre. The say mg of a former American resident at 
1 «tog wa> a correct one : If om trie* to urerthmw China, and lnlbcU on her wluu 
* nmt to be the deudlimt wound*, tt it all tho tame a* 1/ utio whipped the «a. 
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THE SOCIETY. 

Edward Gibbon as a Geographer.— Mr. Clement* T£ MitrJcham, Freddi-nt 
r.f thn Sods^r, mode tho following remark# at tlm cornel union <>f tl, 0 
tochnloal mooting hold in tho Society’s map-room on Novemlier It'.— 

“ I caiimit ad jo turn the meeting without alluding to the part we Itave 
n right to lake in commemorating the centenary of thnt great historian 
Uto author of the * D«lino and Kail of the lh.tn*n Empire.’ Edward 
< iihbon was a member of the African Association, tint only represents- 
lire of a Geographical Society which exuted in hia time, and which 
eventually merged inn, our Society. Wo may, therefore, look ni K>t» 
him as odd of ourselves. A- on historian who*- plan extended over so 
vast art are,., Gibbon was of necessity a geographer. Hu reader* know 
that D’Anville and the other groat geographical writers of his century 
wore his constant companions. Hi* sketch of tho geography of Arabia 
is a masterpiece of desaription, and numerous allusions preve Jus fami¬ 
liarity alike with the geographical writer* of unthjuitv and with the 
travellers of his own time. Without such tauohra—as. for instance, hi* 
pictures of Syria, of Tania, or the Bosphorus, and of the Ukraine—his 
narrative would lose muoh .»r its clearness and still more or its charm. 
Xo one but a deeply mail geographer could hare written the • Decline 
and 1'alL It is. therefore, the duty of geographers to odd their tribute 
to the commemoration or the centenary «.f our associate Edward Gibbon 
tho illostrious histuri&n, and accomplished student of geography." 

The Session In addition to the papers already announced, it is 
hoped that early in the new year, Sir William Maogregur. IU *X, the 
Administrator of Britiali New Guinea, will giro the Society an account 
of the extensive aud important googrophical work wjiioh hi. has 
aowmtpllshed dnring his six years’ residence on the island. Sir William 
has been horm. for only n few weeks ilnriug the last twenty- ream, and 
hiH present Stay will be of short duration. Mr. Aubvn Trevor-lUttv. 
will, at the meeting in December, giro an account or the results of his 
td** nations dnring hi* long stay on Kolgnuf Island. Air II I 
Mackinder. u.*.. bo. prom,’red a paper. like./to be of interra, *„,! "‘i' 
Na \ L—UicxiinKc, 169-1.] 2 
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Geographical Analysis of the Position of Groat RriUin. owl especially 

of London/’ 

Christmas Lectures.—At already announced, tho Cbriatmaa Lectnr«~* 
will till* tcauon lie given by Or- TL R. Mill, the subject being “ Holiday 
Geography/' Them will be four lecture#, as follows r 1. Map* <is 
Holiday Companion*. 2. Geographical Pictures, with apecml reference 
(„ Amateur Photography. 3. A Neglected Comer— the English T*aW 
4. A Geographical Holiday on the Edge of tho Alps. All the I tortures 
will he illustrated with limelight views—pictures, diagram*, anil uiaps. 

EtrsoPt 

The Daily Variation in the Discharge of Alpine Rivers.— At the roccm 

Congress at Vienna, Dr. K- Uriiekucr.of Bern, ductused some extremely interest¬ 
ing observations made under ibedirection of Mr. Eppcr, the chief of the hydrotnelrlc 
ilojuirtraeitt of the Swiss Surrey. Records of the level of the Rhone were kept at 
Sion, and at l*«rt da Sees, Just above the eutranoo to the Lake of Geneva, amt 
lh«*> agree In showing a dally variation oflerel amounting, during August, to about 
f» 1 turtle*, or 60 per cent, of tho whole discharge. The highest point was usually 
nochwl about ft p.xn„ and the lowest about 8 a-m.; and it appears dial at die 
firmer hour the npfirr Rhone fa. In August, discharging two-third* snore water than 
at the latter. Obviously the cauxo fa to be looked for in the Increase of glacier 
water. It might be assmnul that the great difference* in th' distances between 
tb* rarkm* glaciers fowling the Khooe and the joints at which tho measurements 
were mad* wadd esasa wj greet variation hi the times of high water at the laueT, 
that llie change* of level would be practically annulled by interference. But tho 
rajaidity with which the changes ore propagated practically neutral**** this 
mtlnimce, and tha flwd from all tho glacier* reaches the lake olmoat simultaneously. 
Similar variations of level have fawn noticed ou the Aar, th* Rous*, and the Rhino, 
and It may be suppos'd tint they are common to alt Alpm* mere, since the con¬ 
ditio os rorpured for tnurforentte are nowhwe found to exist. An tu^riot may. 
however, ba made In the case of the Inn, where the distances from the glaciers are 
greater. During sprint tho diurnal variation In th* amount discharged extends 
to rivets of th* Lower Alps, and in winter to those of tho bill* *nd plain*. Dr. 
Bruckner's papeT raises sum* point# of cnnaidtrahl* intnert in relation to Dr. 
Forster’s recent rrewerche* on the temperature* of flowing waters. 

Nationalities in the Prussian Monarchy.— I" a »bort art icle in • 
xiuun’s AfUfcttaepn*, I'rnf. 8np«n reviews th* various nationaiitis* represents, m 
Prussia seconding to ihs data furnished by the census of lltttO. l-anguago forms 
the basis of th* ebwifuastiott, for, a* the writer show*. the attempt mod* If v* Eirck 
% t .leittoo from tb® nimoi In tbU mpoet cUtUtkai m to the root* reprwentrd, 
rests on «oiu* wholly arbitrary assumptions, lit* return* show a certain prepertlirn 
.if th* pipuiatimt aa spsisking two language* (German and nnothor), nnd the 
nationality uf thf»* fa therefore uncertain, bill a* they only mak* up half p*r cent, 
nf tho total. It Is sufficiently accural* for the pun**** to assign them in equal pro¬ 
portions to tb* German snd non-trerman element*. Thn«* ports of the country 
nre regarded so wholly Uermsu where over ninety per cent, spook this language; 
th* population Is considered ••mixed" whore tb* German element ranges from 
fifty to ninety percent., mud nun-German where it sinks below half ths total. It 
m, ’.if couras, only on the frontiers, as Is well shown by a map which accumpantr* 
til* article, that rUIrtir the mttsd or non-Gorman population occur*. Tho latter fa 
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found iu one province uuly (Posen), io three government*. uul id sixty-seven 
rtreki." In the extreme ii«tk-«ud a Lithuanian im occur*, but it ie Poilah 
(with Iu allies) which form* the mini important foreign dement, uul one which 
•bow* a merfcod increase of late yrais in iptt« of coo*tent emigration. Of th* 
whole Polish population of Prussia, ninety-three per cent, occur* in tareo adjoining 
governments, time forming a very com pan-'t mat*. Puiiah communities ore alto found 
in the neighbouring Gorman liiatricta, while Polaa liavo settled in large number* 
M anUana among the German population in the west. The Wnula or Sorb* form 
a ccnai'lsnuhie proportion of the population in a few “ circle* " of Saxony and Silesia, 
principally in ilia country dtortrl* (fifty-term p?r cent, in the country circle of 
Kottbus), and traces of them are atill 16 be met with in Hanover. In the cixtnmm 
north iha Dane* occupy a }«utiiian analogovu to that of lha Poles in the seat, and ftill 
term the bulk of the inhabitant* in North Schleswig, though many have emigrated 
•ince they became llahl* to military aerrio* in 1834. Th* PrUiau* In the north-wed 
are Lhrrntcned witli the h«e of their Unguaue, but their secluded lifo in the fimlandi 
keep* up their distinction as a moo. Mutstuiu* and Czechs, and Walloon*, occupy 
•mail area* in tit* south-nut and neat rrsjwrtivdy. Of other Eu>uj*un nation¬ 
alities the lhitch occur In greeted number*, practising various trades Id the town* 
chiefly. More than half of the total live io the district of Dtuspidorf. 

ASIA. 

Visit by Hr. Canon to the Source of the Oxn*. - On September 13, Mr. 
b'unoa left tlllgil for the Pamirs, with a view to tattling the disputed j«int of the 
rrwl •ourte of the Oxus. His plan was io proceed by lha Killk jwu, anil that 
railed by former traveller* the Wokhijroi, at Wakiji Knl, to tbe aoutca of the 
Wakhan rivet, or upper cr>ur*c of tho Pan), returning over the Borighil pa»» and 
Chitral. In a letter dated from the latter pass un (Victor 2, be informa ua that h* 
Laa visited all the so-called source* of the Oxn*. The real mircc, that of tha 
Wakhan, he amakkr* to lie at tho foot of the Wak-jir jaws (thin i* tbe Kirghii 
name, which, comhinsd with that uaed by tbe Wakhia—Khojnu — ha* given n*n 
to lha «p|r]lati«u Wakhjirai) Id a single glacier, and not In three, a* rrperted by 
3d. Dauvergne.* The true name of tbe Wakhan river i* Wakh-jir (tbe Varjer of 
I.ittlcdaic), from tbe poa* shove. Mr. Cure -n report* that Lake Cbak-Mak, at th* 
ecnirca of tbe Ak-vn, 1* wrongly delineated on our map*. He took with him both 
boiling-point thermometer and oneroid, for the determination of altitudes. Oti his 
rrtnrn Mr. Curzon imendod tv pay a visit to Kabul, starting from Peshawar on 
November 12. 

The Warm Country. -The Maksud Waziria who, early In November, 
attacked tbe nxn accum|*nying the Waririudu Iicunilary Commissioner. are 
the southernmost section of tbe great Waairl tribe. They inhabit a port of the 
Suiiimau range. The Oumtl paw and the Takht-bSuidimin iia to the south of 
their country. Ha the north and weet an the Darwwah Kheyl Woririe. Eastward 
lisa the British district uf Dera Ismail Khan. Tbe Mohaod country i» rugged and 
difficult of arcs**: a Und of steep, high hill*, narrow ravine*, and streams that 
become torrents m tho rainy season, working through the mountain range at right 
angle*. Cultivation la confined to the piaivoux at tha font of the higher mountain*, 
ton few small valley*, and lo atrip* uf alluvial roll bwderiog the main ravine*. 
These pan* we terraced aud watered by moans uf irrigation channel*, cut, with no 

hlnpt. YiiungtmshaiMl (f’rnremfia^s, ISU'f, p 231) visited the source uf an upper 
branch u# tha Wakhan— whether the tarn in branch o# i»| dees ant ap]wtr from tut 
narrative — aud found It lo tie sraid ra*t anow-fishla and glacier*. 
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mean skill, (Mil of the lillUide. The Mid* are edged with rows of mulberry and 
wilittw : and above them are the tribal villas**. »>f tk» "'uirii generally, It !■ 
•aid tliot ther are Inveterate freebooter* and blackmailers. The Mabeuds especially 
U.a*t that, while kingdom* and dynastice have pawed away, they aloo* of 
Af“hin trilie* have kept tbeir freedom: that the armies of king* ka«l «* ,f ^ 
to rwnetrate to their strongholds; ami that front time immemorial the plam 
country within a night’s rim of the hllU has been a hunting-ground for their 
for*™. Thu Wixui liOttea *ru active, hardy animal*. wiUi a ttruin cf Arab blood-— 
the result of thefts, it is etid. front the army of KlJlt Slulh. Among the 
Mah.nds tire a email tribe known as I’mara, whose *p«tjch it nelthet Persian 
nor 1‘oahtu, and who** marriage ceremonies, general rites, and customary laws 
or* unlike those of the WatirU. The Mahsuds Uve beyond the British border, 
Irat from time to tirao it bas been found mneesary to punish them L* raids on our 
territory and ootragr* on our subject*. After the last Afghiti war, the Amir 
AWUu lUhtuii. mad* several attempts to bring the Watiri* under hie ttiHiuntce, 
but finally reUt^ukhed hi* design* in thl* direction at the Instance of *Jr 
Mortimer Durand. In accordance with the understanding arrived at when tko 
Uuraud mission was at Kabul, a commission bus now been sent to demarcate, a 
Wmndnry-liue between AfgbnnietAn anil WaxirUlin, and tbo opportunity has been 
taken for establishing a British outpost at Wans, to the wrat of the Mahiud Warlri 
UUU. With a small force located here, it is hoped that tb* tribe can be brought 
under control. A full account of the Weciria, with large-scale military maps of 
their country, may bo found In the * llccord of Expeditions against th* North-Weft 
Frontier Tribe*,’ by Puget and Mason, published by authority in IMt. The official 
‘Giisetteer of the tiers Ismail Khsu District’ (Lahore. BSM) may also be con¬ 
sulted I but fur the general render, ‘ Acrnm the Border; or, Tuliian and Btiocb,’ by 
E. E. Oliver (I/ondou, IKOOi, may be rrconmiended. 

AFRICA. 

Madagascar. —In view of the oooteuijfatad French expedition in Madagascar, 
it may bo useful to indicate Mat U the principal sources of information, both on 
lbe geography *ml history of the island. The Rev. J. Sibrrw has, potbape, done 
mote than any one else to make such in formation acceauldeto English reader*. Ili* 
psper, contributed tn 167!) to Hie U.G.S. /Vo««f.»?s, give* a useful nummary of 
our knowledge of the island at that date, and the step* by which it had l**n 
»w|uimi. Thu he supplemented In t&!>2 in hU paper (al*ocontrii>uted to the /’re- 
nedrays) on tl:e Central Province and Capital, which is |wrtumlariy usoftil at lh» 
juesmt time as giving adeecrtpUon of the part of the island wilh which the proposal 
operation* will b* cunrce&nL Hi* l-jok, entitled ‘The Great African Island (pui.- 
bahed b IhSO), give* a general account of it* geography and many interesting 
(articular* as to iu inhabitant• and their custom*, while in 183fl l*v brought out a 
msfnl biUlcgrapby. The • Antananarivo Annual,’ origiually susstried, end in port 
edited. by him* coutalat variou* geographical |*pm, a» well *■ u^iwlatirmj from 
Firuch acomtnta of the island. Cep». S. V. Oliver** work, publUhvd b l&M, brbgs 
together e lerg» amount ut Informal!' r, un its history and coography drawn from » 
• •clary of sources. Works and paprrc by Ik. Mullens, Mr. I>**n* l.owiur, and 
otherr, may also is mentioned. Of Frmch traveller* and writers, M, (trandidicr 
!■■■ [lend most »*r all to extend otir knowledge. Ilia map was the first to represent 
the wbulr Island with any degree of accuracy, ami besides various papers in the 
JUIlrtin of the Frcuclt Geograplilcal Society, he, in i»A. brouubt out hi* f/ufost* 
Jr fa <7/«9r«pAi# Jr Afm/u^uemr. Ili* large work on the Island treat, chlsdy of its 
natural history, ethnology, etc. II* ha* lately given b the French Dullr/in (vol 
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sir.) » summary of lha work nf French travellers in tha island, sritli detailed mays 
si.main; all I heir routes. 

M. Gautier a Exploration* in Madagascar During Jounuy- made within 
the pul year between the capital ami »m cast of Madagascar, this traveller wu 
•We to collect a considerable amount of new liifarmatiott respecting the grubby 
uml eurCkoa feature* of the iliatrlct lying between IS" and 21* 8. lat. (Annala <t* 
(ifugrupKir, 18114, p. 41UM. Both geologically and orographically, tho diaries ia 
divided Into cone* running in th» main north and wrath or parallel to the coaat. 
The primitive rucks, which form the central elevated region, are divided from the 
sedimentary format ions (limestones, red aandstonra, etc.), disposed in bands 
betwi«n it and the coast, by a nearly straight liuo coinciding with the plateau 
escarpment. Amid the chaws of rnouuUiui which cover tt»r surface of the latter, 
a general north and south directluu of the ridges has bret) observed. A line cl 
high ground, bowemr, aeenu to run east and weat, dividing tho vast depression of 
the Onymainty to the south, fn.m another pndwWy existing to the Tiurth, aa 
indicated by tlie break In tbe plaleau-arali r« |srrtwl by Mr. Xilsru-Luod. It thus 
seems that, while tho f.irtea of compression hare given to the Island itself and to 
mosl of its ndgr? a north to south direction, movement* of tonkin bava led to 
fracture* running east and west. This idea is supported by the fact that just ia 
the same latitude a break lu the continuity uf the sedimentary ridges further v -i 
occurs. These ridges are divided from the central plateau by a line of depress Inn 
which rusa (rout the coast at Noeei i'c in tho north, through about two-thirds of 
the length nf thr island, being finally timed in by the Hare plateau to th» smith. 
This deprtaduu seems to be the hottest put of tlie whole island. Th* must Im¬ 
portant river of till • {art of Madagascar is tho Tsiribihina. and Its constant supply 
id water is due, apparently, to the regulating set ion of tho lakes of it* upper basin. 
M. Gautier's explorations show tint its t ilmtam t encroach no the basins of other 
rivets loth north and south. The system of mins I* not mo regular here aa in other 
pswtit of the island, the action of lh« monsoon being apparently modified try cold 
currriits (nun the southern pan of the Mozambique clraunel. Storms seem to corns 
mainly from the interior. Vegetation also is distributed in zones parallel to the 
coast, the forest« nf thr latter (favoured by tlie rnoiat Mia-breezea) giving place 
Inland first to savannahs, with trees tcnttrrrd regularly over the surface (ooe or two 
species priehiniiiiatingt. and fiutliy to grass-covered uplands of a dry and desolate 
aspect. A great (ait of tbw uplands forma au uninhabited totra separating the Hum* 
settled round the capital frmu tlie Sakalavai of the weat ounet, rather owing to Hit 
social and political state of ibe country than to unsuitability of tlie land fur settlement. 

The Dualaa of the Cameroon* and their Treatment of Disease. — Sotnr 
notes on the customs of thr Dual** ia relation to slrknres and drath are supplied 
hr Dr. F. ITeyti, civil surgeon lu the fauiutooiia (Mitt, a ms Den tmeint S-i ut:yrh 
vol. vli. part 2\ Among this tribe th* firactiotisof tlie “ medicineman. M or disinrr. 
and thoso of lha doctor are kept unusually separate. For tho detection of persons 
«iippo*r<l to hats bewitched a sick man, the farmer, as usual, I* consulted, anil for 
this ptir;»wj makes use id a linrimmUJ tt»l balanced on an upright pointed slake, 
the suspected perauus standing in a circle around, tho guilty one being pointed out 
by th* nsi,mi coming to rot after •wing whirled round by th» medicine-man. Tim 
rroulle <>f tbs ordeal which fallows are said in tw never fatal, an emetic being 
administered in i*snh wlumt vuniitiog does wK otherwise ensue. The healing art is 
psnctiseii by both sexes, tho konwisdgs of the proper remedies often passing from 
father to sent, nr mother to daughter. A smalt fi« ia paid fir each consultation. 
TUepnetitlrtirrs show m knowledge uf surgery. After n death all tbn women iu 
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th. village unite in almfeg •«* «***' ““f *** 

Thu mve (it to 7 feet deep) is Jug In llu. floor of the hut, which i» aul»*qui.ntly 
*i01 inkalAtoL The coatoui of pbdngfoodiuthe grave with lh» *«>ta» tui«a 
observed Thn want of th# deceawri is Mpposod l» how tuun.l ill# nVx«ir for nino 
4.V., during which . watch U ke,*. let ho «hmtW be India*} to retire 
„< hb former property. After that length of lime, be U •<t|>|t»8>l *« r *I“ lr u * <> 
interior of thn Earth. 

aWWWTBA 

Geography in the United State*. -The U-t number of the of the 

Around Oscgmphkal Society l»ar» wita** to the rapidity with which geo- 
snphloU «haag** occur In the United States. Some of three i-hangw do not 
ipr«ar to he for the better- The retirement of Professor Mendenhall from the 1*>» 1 
of Superintendent of the Corn* and Geodetic Sarvey U more than a national loss, 
fur hi* AhU administration had brought the work of that department into a .rate 
of efficiency which would bear comparison with that of the best official mirvey 
detwrtmciiU in Europe. Ui* rtoignatioo, which rennet \>c u>o mnwh deplored, ri 
stcribtd to “the unfriendly attitude of the Treasury Department (of which the 
ikirwy U an attachment) In impelling the work of the bureau for the 
smrpoee of forcing hi* retirement, and in removiug experienced and raluahU 
LaiiUnU in order to make room for political spoilsmen." Profwror Mendenhall 
It now president of the Wcrenter Polytechnic Institute, and Mr. William W. 
Dufflelil, “a gentleman who ban bad successful crperienee hi corsrruct'mg rail¬ 
road* r t.fre. hi* place at tho head of the Survey. Major Powell, who ha> dlm tni 
the UniUd States Geological Surrey for thirteen years, he* also retired, but retain. 
|,U directorship of the Bureau of Ethnology. Hi* auec***or on the Geological 
Surrey i* Profo** Charles D. Walcott, an accoroplUhrd palieootologiit. Tim rewr- 
ralious set apart for the exoitulv# occupation of tha native Indiana are gradually being 
restricted. The scenes at the settlement of Oklahoma by Amurican citioras a few 
yrLi ago*may be expected to to reproduced In the " treasure vault of Utah,” an 
arra of 4.000,000 ecrea now occupied by the llncompshgro and Uintah Indiana. It 
waa decided at the last of Coogre*. to threw tbl* region open for aelUnuent. 

j, , g .tirri:united by tk. Uinta. Waluatoh, and Wh.te Hirer mountain*, whkh exbihit 
otme magnificent meaery. About sixty per cent, of tbo new land ta said to be of 
agricultural or pastors! value, but the mlnural vradth la expected to U meet Im¬ 
portant. Coo gram ba. arrangwl lor the cemlon by other Utbee of part, of their 
rweirwl territory. The Yankton tribe of Sioux In South Dakota are giving up 
alurnt 300,000 acre*. Die Xe* Pen:.' Indian, in Idaho MO,000 acres, and the Sileix 
reservations In Oregon ia to be reduced by 1*0,000 acre*. While the** tranaactiuti*— 
prexnmabfy initiated on soo-ml of the diminution in number* of iba Indian*—ar. 
iroiag on ta the States an effort i* being mode. by the aid of a bend of Laplander., 
t« the Indian* of the lorn tor) of Alaska th* um of the raindmr. Tim Joint 
.urvoyof the Alaskan frootinr l.y Dnilod fintowd Csaedisu .urveyon havinp 
ocrB acs-nrt.j4Dim!, th* oiwsrtatioo. are now being worked out. Tbo froritier with 
M.tieo has alto been rmurreyed. and monuments erected at Interval* along it for 
* distance of 700 mil**. The old moimtnauu wrr« found to hav. been dcUoynl 
to aevrral case*, and mlajdacwi In othets- 

Tho United State* Geological Borvey. -The Urological Survey of the 
I’atu-l Sut-« hu recently extended the aoojir of ito work in two direction., which 
affvtd striking lUueuattooa of the jwwctical beneffu to be derived from national 
■ciuntific unucrtakings. 8p« U ' appropriations hare been mad* u. enable the 
.urtey to Investigate the water-resources uf the country, and it is proposed to 
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establish a ilr|n»rtnjfiit whoa* fnnciion it will be t»> examine an.l report upon ilia 
materials available in 'HtT.Tr til («rt» of tbe elate* for the construction of mailt. Tb* 
work of the first department U to apply tbe wealth of topographical and geological 
information collect*! by the Server, and tka climatic data in tbs record* of the 
Weather liurtnu. to the answering of Inquiries from {inner* re* [meting irrigation, 
trom manufacturer* respecting water-power or aruaian supply, from tuunicipaliliea 
a* to town water-eupply, and from politician* a. to inter-state intern!* in rir*r* 
ami itrrmi. Tbe largo prufortian of bind In the band* of the general government 
amounting (excluding Alaska) to nearly one-third of the total *raa of the United 
State*, make* a knowledge of tbe total available supply, and of tbe bed metbode 
of utilising it, a national oeoaenty, a* appear* from preliminary iuvrstigatum* 
already carried out by Major l*o«re!l, which show that In the west population bn* 
simply followed tbe streams, clustering round tbe baas of the mountaiu range*. 
Storra-iKodf and underground waters art still practically untouched, aud these 
alone ora available fir the Irrigation of arid and xmii-arid district*. The marches 
of I’rofemur Kitty. whose tuemuir. published by tbe Weather Bureau, we noticed 
lait year, gave a clear idea of the complexity of this subject when viewed from the 
meteorological standpoint ateue, and tbe work of the (iodogiriii Surrey will be 
(nfficisntly anitnma, even with tb* large amount of voluntary assistance rrmlrttd 
by ludiridual* ami by the railway companies. The state of tbe aversue Aiuerioou 
rood is sufficient evidence of the need for extending the sdonlitic w*>rk already under¬ 
taken by tbe Massocbiiestu ltoad 1 \mmnssiim. A uatkmul laboratory, which would 
tv fort qn the value of difiVrri.l material* for making totals, atul tin the resource* of 
•lilTitcnt (tabs in rocks iiUed for the purpose, ought to be of .trout value to tbe country. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Mount Tara went and Lake Rotoznahana. -The appendices t<> the • Be port 
el the Land* and Surrey Department of New Zealand ‘ contain a number of paper* 
of geugrmphkal and geological interest. Amongst these we may notice a letter 
covering toiuu excellent photograph* of the crateral lake of Ruapehu by Mr. Walter 
1L Dunnage, aud a detailed.report on tbe present slats of tbe oountry imuiodisLely 
round the til* <>f the eruption .•( Torswrr* by Mr. S. F. Smith, the Surreyr>r-Geo«r*L 
The Dst-naturd paper is Important, inaimurb as it give* reliable data concerning 
tbe change* which have been in progress near Lake Bot om a h a n a lino* tbe catas¬ 
trophe of Jan* JO, IfcKM. The whole of tbe eumronding country wn* at that tune 
Co tired with ruud ami seeria ejected from RoUnnahaua and Tsmaera, in atnue 
place* to a depth of 200 feet The competition of this deposit varies grratly in 
different ptscee: on the mounmm itself it is alimat entirely coui]»*Kd of andesitic 
scoria', while around tbs lake it b chiefly sandy mud, with eenrii* distributed 
through it. The former is not subject to much change, as It allow* water to perec- 
late freely; bat tbe latter U extremely compact, and force* the water to liml 
a way over Its surface. where U lias ent deep farrow* rod carried down un- 
manse masses of material from tbe hillside* to the valleys. This process baa already 
been earned to such *n extent that flat* have Uen formed of even greater are* tliau 
existeil Iwfore the eruption, and it i* now only fosable to pxa* over tb* country by 
keeping to the main ridge*, which am often too narrow to walk along. Through 
the mas* of mud the One *ccrur ejected from Tarawrra Is found la bug* quantities, 
either deposited in lliin strata, or scattered irregularly through the whole; and U 
appear* certain that in process of time this deposit will harden ami form a rock in- 
distinguishable from tbe ordinary mIconic lowed*. On* of tbe inns! curious feature 
is Die rapidity with which these change* are taking plaoo: gorge* 100 to ICO fret 
deep hare boon excavated during the last eight year* by tb* action of mud-cliargrd 
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* prxxe** which would lake ogee under ordinary clrenm*t*nces Where the 
dcjumU I* deep and circumstance* are favourable, vegetation in the chape of Scotch 
ihi«lle etui fern i* beginning to show itaaif; and where the dopewit ia thin, the fern 
tronia to grow with greater luxuriance than formerly. 

Bougainville Island.—There i* an interextlng end Irrightly written account 
of e journey to Bougainville Island (Sitlutnun Islands) by Herr C. Hibbe in (7(/>ie*, 
▼Ol. (8, No. ft, Hie New I'urameranien friend* sketched hie fate ee a human 
eacrlficu brforn he left; but ho found that, while white head* ware worth more than 
black onto, white fifth wae held to be too tweet for the native palate, end that 
runnl liilliim had diimp]>esr(id from tho ilium bordering Bougainville Strait*. He 
rpent nearly five month* on Shortland Island, aud viriled the ahorM of Bougainville. 
The natives who probably are allitd to the Malays ere very juimerou* on the low- 
lying f round, and form many clan*, each living in ita own village, where the liouiet 
ere Irailt on env kuoll of rock, end et tome dituace from each other. Ttiey 
trad* frrrly with the white*, but have little conception of value, giving thirty 
coconut* for a Jew't-harp worth thtee-halfiience. fifty fev a four penny knife, or 
a hundred far a shilling hatchet. The white* havo a revolver handy while the 
bartering U goinr on, but no trader ha* lees harmed in any way by theee roost 
people during the ]w»t ten jrars Tho shore tribea trade at great profit with the 
hill tribes who ore not familiar with while people nor afrahl of firearm*, so that 
It i* dangerous to penetrate far luto tlie interior wlihuuL good reoomnien'latuma and 
a tufficirut eaoort. The native* are (till in the atone age, but are very akdfiil with 
arrow and lancv. They are given to adorning their naked Indies and love t« play 
and Jailer. Tli* women do mod of the work. The products are taro, yams, sweet 
potatoes I ananas coconuts and some tohocco aud betel-nuts Herr Uibbe end* 
with a clow teg description of tho poraibilltiet of these Uiandt, and the profitable 
{auwdbu? they might become for German planters. 

Geology of Torre* Straits—A piper on thr geology of Term Straits by 
Frofeasuta U.vhl ii, tvjlU», and Cole, i» published by the Royal Irith Academy 
(7i'uaaict>r.n*, vul. xxx. pt. xi.). Professor Haddon «pont aEveral mouths in 
Now Guinea, and had an opportunity of continuing the ttudy of the geological 
formation of the numenraa ttlanda of Torre# Straits which hod Itrvn begun by 
Jakes. Them ialand* may be conveulentir divided into three groups tho Eastern 
Volcanic !.lan.ls l*tween'113° •#* E. long, and the edge of the great Barrier Reef, 
including M*r (Murray Island), the largest, L'ga and Krub; tha central Coral 
I (lota between U- tb' ami IfiT Sft 11 long.; and the Western Island*, which am 
mure or Jm* related to the Queensland axis The lest group Includes Maiming, 
the Prince of Wale*, and Banka Itlandi, the delta island* formed by ib« datrita* 
of the rivertef New Gulins and a number of email rocky iilnnda, liirlitillng Nagir 
(Mount Hrnnt), Saddle liland, atnl iVtusn (Mount OrttwalU*), scattered between 
t ape York and New Guinea. Mabndaiian Hill, once a timfiar iaUmi, hai been 
cunDrctsd with the mainland of New Guinea by tha encroachment of the delta of 
rhii Ply river. Tho mountain chain of Pattern Australia, tailed by Sue** tho 
A nitration (Mllltn. U coutimunis through Nagir, Saddle I aloud, Malunag, Triune, 
and Mabudouan Hill (in the Western group), with tho mountain* of Now Gmnoa 
to the north, and tin*-- of Tasmania to the *"uit». Tim t»w<"i Stanley range in 
X*w Gilnro I* prehahly an ifTrhoot of thlt great chain, oxundlug over 35- of Latitude. 
Pfnm lht» theoietie centra would radiate Cape Itotni and Gautier mountain* (wett- 
mirlh-wfst), the Australian Cordillera vwmth), and Finiatene and Owen Stanley 
rang* lyott-wwitb-wMi), «l«sidlng into New Britain sad the 1/uuialad* islands. Them 
1* omaiileiable »t||ptt for thlt hypnthtaia in the nuwnihlnuce in gcologicst ttrne- 
tiae. Tim Owen Stanley range, at far tooth as Mount Suckling, cutuUu largely 
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of slates and schists, resembling tlmse of tbs Australian C’ordUlnra. Their strike 
is not known, but it l» probably « continuation of th* east-aneth-sast strike of th« 
mountains of tbe d’EnlrecasLeaux and Louitiade groups, Islands which are un¬ 
doubtedly the partially submersed prolongation cl Eastern New Guinea. The 
Eastern islands, Mcr, Upi, anil Emb, anr of roennt origin, due to th» restir** vol- 
oanic activity of the Facifle "Zone of Fire." They Us on the extremity of tbs 
submersed ridge which eontinurs the North Island of New Zealand throuih 
Norfolk Isis nd. Avon Island, and other Islets of the floral Saa, and fonns the western 
Iwiindary of Carpenter's Deep. New Caledonia, Included by Saa**, is rather 
parallel to tbi* axis than a member of it, being jwrtially separated by the Gawlle 
ttorp. There b a certain rewmblance between the conditions of this area and thorn 
of Southern and Central Europe in Tnassic times. The ancient moun tain-chain 
represented by tbs peninsula of Uyrres, tbs mountains nf Airrorgue, the \oege», 
SchwarxwaW, Bohemia. tbe Sodetic and Southern Boosts concspomi with the 
Australian Cordillera, while the dolomite* of Tyrol, with their associated coral and 
volcanic formations, rrprnomt the reefs o! the Coral Sea. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

Mr. TreYor-Battye'sVMttoXolgnef Island.— We are happy to learn that 
Mr. A. Treror-Battyo and Mr. Hyland, hia bird-stuffer, to whoae detention on 
Kolguof Island wo reform! last month (p.4G2), have safely rsturnrd. Telegraphing 
from Archangel, Mr. Trevoe-Baltye explained that he met a large party of Samoyedes 
on the '■i»"d l with whom he lived until the Iitusisa traders who arrived during 
bis stay were ready to return to tbe mainland. They left Rolgucf ou Sepuonher 
It), tbe island being covered with snow long before the usual time, end. <a> account 
of tbe stormy weather, took refuge in Kolokolkova Gulf, where the vessel grounded 
2 miles from bad, and it was several days befbre sbe was warped to shore. Four 
days in sledge* brought Mr. Batty* to the Pechora, ar.d three daya iu a boat to U*t 
Tsilnw. From this village be aud Mr. Hyiand made their way with cittern* difficulty 
to Archangel, tbe tundra being in the worst pusaible condition for traveling, and 
tha rivers, still iinfmwn, being almost Impaasabls with foaling ie«. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye was able to make extensive collections of birds and plant* on Kolguef. Hn 
found that the coast-line of tbe island no longer corresponds with that shown im 
th* chart, ami Ilia whole Island appeared to be a more of fluviatila deposit, beneath 
which oo massive nxk appeared. Travelling on tho ialand wo* very rough, on 
account of the swamp and the Irregular surface of the higher ground, which arms 
cut up by ravines partially filled with snow. Th* weather was usually had. 
northerly winds prevailing, accompanied by ranch rain and fog. Mr.Trevor-Battyo 
Las returned to London. 

Captain Wigging-— As wa arc going to prossnewahas been received of Captain 
Wiggins, who, it was feared, must have heen caught by the to* on hi* return voyage 
(rout tlu> Yon reel. A telegram frwu Vanlu,«m Net-ember 3, announced lbs departure 
thence of th* as. l.indtvuu* /of Yuitor Straits, with a large supply cl provision* 
and clothing, in order to assist him If possible. Ilia vsasel took out picked men 
and interpreter* fur land expeditions along tho coast, should no naws he obtained of 
Captain Wiggins at Khahsmwa. Ou November 17, a telegram from Archangel 
announced, '•Wiggins wrecked, Yugor Shoe. All on Vori safe.” This probably 
indicates that the l.mrlanaa bad suecesdea in her mission. 

JUTKXXATICAL AND PHTUCAL GEOGRAPHY 

Ocean Currents in the Roaring Forties. —A note by Mr. n. C. RusmII I* 

puhllsiwd In .Vnfarr, No. 130*1, meathratag tbe reault of some experiment* with 
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rtoftis tluown overboard In the Southern Ocean. one Ilual thrown In near the 
Cnatl Island* in March, 189d, was found in September, 189-1, on the Australian 
^,^.1 between Cape Dauks aud t'apo Northumberland. Its mean daily drift must 
bare Loon at least 8 mile*. Two other (bat* travelled in nearly the same 
tnvok, ami their records garr rstee <4 1 and « tnllas a <lay respectively. The 
than that mad* 0 miles a day «s* protected by a heavy frame of wood, but, with¬ 
out jwrtkmlars at to how much of the CLoaU was immersed, it it ImpoMlbla to lay 
what effect thit ahould have had on it* rata of movement. The result shows a 
:;rn*ml wcat-bj -north diift, which corresponds b> the northerly component of the 
Antarctic currant, rather than to tha direction of Urn prevailing " brave west 
winds." 

New Method of deter minin g the Density of Sea-Water.— W» have 

already noticed the experiments of I>r. Kriimmcl iu connection with the application 
of an optical method, more practicable than the clumsy rafraotomocsrs hitherto 
experimented with, to tbt dolcrmiuation of the density of taniplra of so-walrr, 
uni practical Kaanocrephere will be (lad In learn that tlirie have been broeght to 
a successful issue. In tho July number of tbc .dnnri/en tfer IfytfrogmpM*. Dr. 
Krtimmcl gives a full account of a modified nrfriu'tnraaur, dorisal in oo-operatinn 
with Prefer* ir Ahhe of Jraia, which hr has already subjected to extensive trials, with 
gratifying results. Two rectan-ular prisms, anu fixed to the body of the instrument, 
and tU* otii ft movable, hare their hypotheuuse surfaces divided linn”todmally into 
•spul parts by a deep groove. On oos half of (he surface is placed a drop of distilled 
water, and oo th« other a drop of th« ses-water under investigation - mixture Wing 
prevented by the groove just mentioned. The difference of tho ancles of total mi» c- 
tiun of tbs two liquids is then ntoasured on the miormnetor scale of a small Iciescojw 
magnifying some twenty-fold, the boundary between thn dark and tllimiinated 
parts of the scale bring defined for ordinary whits light by an Amici prism. Dr. 
KrtrutusTa difficulties have arisen, not so much In devising a convenient form of 
instrument ss In freeing the results of observation from srrors duo to variations of 
temperature, but these hnvs boen satisfactorily ovrrwinr, and thn constants for 
reducing the observations are determined oxr.t for all for each instrument. Pris¬ 
oner Kriiffitnol finds that with s little practice it Is poosible to deteruiinodensities 
to tho fourth place of decimals, equivalent to O'] jwr mills of salinity. It i» 
scarcely possible to over-estimate tha service Professor Kiummel has dons t» 
workers in this branch of sciesca. Temperature otiservmtions hav» hitherto been 
the only guide by which to wurk at »ea when relatively small differences of 
physical condition had to be i» b s«rre d : but with tho new Instrument jtol saltniiy 
(•bierratione can be obtained at once with a sample of two or throe drop*, m* 
matter bow heavy a sea may be running. The moderate firrt cost of the instru¬ 
ment (about £»>),its unbreakableness, and the simplicity of its active, wake it not 
beyond hope that It may bo a useful addition to the deej»-s»a leail tn navigation. 

UMUiL 

Geography at the Congress of German Scientists in Vi enna . 1894. 

TV, n •my-sm.s ma ting of this Con-re**. since iu JbnndAllon at Lelptig in 1822, 
was held In Vienna from the 2tih to I lie WHh of SefOembar of this year. For the 
lint time, a special section was devoted to geography, atsd another opportunity (the 
third during tho past four years) was afforded Herman specialists In geographical 
•rumor id meeting la the Austrian capital. Tim number of |>ap*n presented was 
twenty-two, or, if we include two sub-sections specially occupied with goodrey and 
cartography and with meteorology, thirty. The president of the section was Dr. 
A. Penck; »be vlce-preabb-utr, Dra. Xcumsyer (Hamburg), CL Unx (Pre-ue), 
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E. Breckucr (Here), & Ganth«r (Munich). and ton WWr (Tmwbntck). white the 
imi-srctbn* wore presided over Vy Major-General von ArbUr uud Dr. J. Haun. 
Moit ,.f tho (»|«n ilealt with geographical TmwpbuUw «**<*&*?*>* 
climatology. 1H. 0. Uu discussed the fata'tlons of the tereiite in trope*! 
countnr* in producing humu», and In itan.ferriix it ftoiu one piare to .nother. 
Tl»» Muller »iih the work of the rerthworm as expoended by Darwin ww» developed 
lions Ihellnre »ug2«tel some yeans ego by Pmfrewr lir.-itmia.m!, and U e much 
earlier period hy Ur. Uringsbane. Mr. M. CviriiS (Belgrade) cam an wewunt of 
natural ettwaftone in the calcareous moan tain. of AuatrU, in which ha 
twvmlv-thrv* cavities recently examined into tluwecut out bj stream. ami thus* 
fteteeft hy the solvont action of drainage water. Dm former *r» duUnyuiihrii by 
the prweuce of boulders and drtritua. and the latter by their abrenoe wmi me eppear- 
mro. of .mail channel, at the bottom. Carttlee of the eecomi ctaee are frt*,wnU)y 
filltd ut. with dswnupoeed clayey product* or metallic deposits, awl four natural 
bridges turned out to be remains of inch cavilie*. Mr. Jl. Crarinner i irner- 
Xauauait) (Uacaibed the “Tablrtloch," an it ^cavity et Wiener-Jvc.uU.lt, and 
a. .-o tntnl for the low teuipomtume observed in it during euinnier hy the retention 
of the winter cold in the underlying cock, escribing to a aimllar caua* the curit.ua 
foct that at certain i«rioda in winter temperature In the cavity ri*ee laaier than it 
d.«« doting .amuses. The eoinple* Hruiriare of the too in the interior of the cavity 
wa* ingeniously exjilaiund by supposing tltat during thaw the ioe crack* along linn 
perpendicular to iU surface, (onuing amall column, cither through rsoutraetluu ur 
<r) •talluation. Dr. E. Uirhter (Grata) gam a demuuairallou Uluatratins the tot- 
rutlon of « ktve,"ce txvrie., the eaay-chair-aliapnd depretaiona found on roouutalu. 
«( the old crystalline formations. Although thee* always occur mar th* «ne ^ 
gUri.l actual, they cimmt be ascribed to it* infiuenw.au-1 Dr. lUdihir give* the fitai 
plaee to simple weathering, which wtmld naturally ho greatest daring a giaaai 
L 9 L Al elevation* leu than 0500 feet vrater-aromon is undoubtedly thn mi*t 
active, but ahi.ee that height the chief agent of denudation la the atm.-pbere. Dr. 
K. llao* (Viotma) exhibited an *pi«nUu« Illustrating Sir Hubert Ball's thevry of an 
ica agr, and Dr. E. lUjyer O'*® 11 -* 1 models ebnwing the mode, of deformation of the 
Earti's cruet, with apodal reference to the processes of mounuin-buildiug. I>r. r 
Lur kwli (Munir) described the relief of the tloor of the eastern end central Mediter¬ 
ranean, the result of eoandtnga UX«u during th* four expeditions of the Pola. 
jtroougvt the cwnmnnlcatinna relating to geographical morphology, w« may cello* 
Mr. P,' ibvrlercher’s large model of the Glockocr group, a remarkable achievement in 
which geographical and geological feature. are lepcesented with the greatest .letaU, 
arcrinu: v bciug ciwtxiwl by rafenmoe to t** !**• vbau 3&2 tixni poinln. In^ tbo 
nectiott of oceant"paphy, Dr. Ncumaycx read a paper on the curreula of the t*acmc 
Ooeau, dealing specially with Iho material coiicetcvl hy the Deutsche .Sesnmrto for 
their new •tiling directum, for the t'ocilUi. In the cuut»c uf hi* I«|wr, Dr. 
Neumayor Uwk occasion to emphariee tha need of retemeia the uieth.Hhi of nautical 
astronomy. In an account of a cruise uu the Them*, Dr. K. Jvattetrr exjdsmrri tui- 
grounds of hu conduaxui that, from a chemical, pbyrical, and biological point ot 
view, the Sea of Marmora » to bo eiaesed, no; with the Bb.-k S*a. I.r.i with th* 
Mwiterranran. The result* of a Ruaaisn e*pnii!*m which left &U*U)|».l about the 
end of lari SepfcsnWr shnuld gi«r additional light on thu f«nt. Dr. K. Bnlckoer 
(Bern) some new fact, a* to th. daily variations in th* limharge of 

Alpine rivets; end Dr. S. GOnlhee (Munich) descrilwd eahml*^ 

lions dealing with th. m»ie of mixture of .Merrnt currents of water, such as occurs 
at ilia confluence of riven. Serrial of the papers ant referred t« at gteeter length 
(n separate notes. 
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Rear-Admiral John W illiam Pike. 

Reta-Ai-mtui, John William Pike, who died «i July ‘.'I,entered the (loyal Navy 
iu 1842, and obtained hi* first oommi**iou o* a rewird fur the excellent murmur in 
which h* passed hi* examination at the (loyal Naval College. He arrred as 
gunnery lieutenant of the Ot. Jem <T den under Captain tbo Hon. llcnrv Keppei 
in the Baltic and Black Sts from 1853 to 1855, and from 1855 to 185C. he com¬ 
manded the /fimrAet in the Black Sea, ami was present at the capture of Sevastopol 
and Kimburn. He received the Crimean, Turkish, and Baltic mol ala IIo then 
numttHUnifd the Ant*}op* from 1 Hiti to iHo'J an the We*: Cotut of Africa, waa j>to- 
tnotod la 18*10, and cummauded her Majesty's ihip Vigilnel on the home nation 
and her Majesty's ahip />mtifaf*M in the Pacific from 1862 to 1863. Ue then 
■erred a* Inspecting commander of the Coastguard from 1863 to 1867. waa posted 
In 1868. and obtained flag rank in 1885. He mamed, In i 860 . Janv Roberta, oldest 
daughter of Mr. John Brown, rxM, and r.K-ajra., Copenhagen. He lmn» sur¬ 
viving Uiree toot, all of whom hold commissions in hrr Msjeety'a service. Admiral 
Pike had been a Fellow of the Beatty since 1832. 


Mr. William John Staaina. 

It 1 « with ranch regret that we announce the death of thla young and talented 
explorer at Ojiobo, Wat Africa, on November at tin age of thirty-one yean. 
When ijulte a boy he dsrvefojed a (treat low and daairo for foreign travel and 
ethnological study, and at the early age of eighteen yean went to (tnuil, in tag- 
nectlon with an engineering undertaking in the formation of the AUgna* Hallway. 
Having acoHnpliihed hU.inty a* dark and draughtsman in that direction, he 
ceedwl. In bU twenty-wcond year (from “ pure love for the mlling," and under bis 
■ole manege incut and exprnie), to form an expedition to exidore the TUo Doc# and 
It* northern tributaries*, with a view 10 collect fresh geographical and ethnological 
informal bin. ‘Ibis cxpwlUino occupied between nvi u sad eight months. On 
January 16. I 8 H 8 , Mr. Stearns rend hu psjwr before tk» Society, and exhibited 
mape «f hi* own compiling, together with a large oollecdnn of utiginal sketches 
<md ethnological curios, which ho brought front this <ii»trict. In nseognlikiii of this 
ax {duration, be was »wards:.i Ure “ Back “ premium by thn Council. In 1831 bo 
proceeded to lbs Weal Cnaat of Africa, being appointed a consular agent in the 
till River* Protectorate (now known aa the Niger Coast Ihotectoralo). He was 
..ue ..f the first party that went out under Sir Claude MacDonald’* administration. 
Hi* heel 1 I 1 suffered severely from th» effects of tha climate, but rurrenhelcM, hi* 
great energy of character induced him to return again lu September hut. Un- 
firtunntoly, Mr. Stcaln* succumbed to the climate a few weeks iftur his arrival. He 
was lreld tn great esteem by all who knew him. both for bis sterling character and 
uniform courtesy and good nature. 


M. Dutreuil de Rhinr. 

Further Information ha* been received regard In* Urn death >-i the eminrnt French 
explorer, >1 Dutreuil da Rtio*.* who waa murlered by Tibetans lu Jim- \ 

Wttrr ftxwi. hi* travelling oumpanino, M. Fetnaod tliaaanl, dated Siiiiag.f Juiv 26 

• Otthttnpkfetd Journal. gepfembe-. 1831, p 27®. 

♦ Un ning Fn, tha chief town in Wriurro K*n *n Tha Chinese Ambon re,i 11 .. 

bur* 1* ewatralhr- gxw s utt l s*f lb* lCoko-Nee region. ® 
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IHlU, girt* a !on; account of tliU lamented affair. According to the summary 
{■Tinted in the Journal dn DtbuU, tho two travellers, after leaving Chert)urn,* in 
August, crossed Lhir mountain rang* of northern Tibet. “Oar work there,'’ 
M. Grenanl writes, “W cuoticl would liar* done." H* gut* on to osy tliat they 
ilbcoremi the sources of lie Me-Koug and Yan.’-tae-Kiang: f a statement which 
cannot h* accepted as literally correct without further inquiry. However, it appear* 
that, on June 2. MM. ila Rhina and tiranard reached Toa-lfudlia.; a plan* aatil by 
the Uttar to be *ittialcd tat the Yang-tar. Here for the first time the Tibetan* ( 
wi-re unfriendly; and un Juki) just » they were leaving, they were tlnai upon. 
The rood ran in froot of th* village, and along the face of the hill. To the right 
roes a wall uf rock; tn the left and below, ran a torrent- Abuve and beyond for 
about 1500 yard* wrre bnuaaa, with loopholes through which musket* were pointed. 
M. de Khitu was wvmnded In the stomach. M. Qrtnuud did what he ecu id for him 
under the onemy'i fire, but had to run oil to thu caravan fur a litter. Same two 
I mud rot Tibetan* then charg'd iloara on the caravan before it could b* plarwd in 
a utile uf delenee, plundered the baggage, seised all the arm*, stripped the two 
Kuropwana, and then drove M. Gntuanl ami hi* fidfewan down the valley, refining, 
Itowover, to let ht* wounded leader go with him. On the auam day, >1 Grenanl 
state*. SI. dc Uhin* was thrown into the river | with hi* handa and fret tied. M. 
Orrttard waa compelled to retreat by the enemy** tire; and reascending the river, 
lie reached Tabu Gufa.l where be wa* kindly received by a Chiurso »idili«r and 
by the lamas. Ilo noxt went to the t.Vinme official* at Kiorkoniio (rie) or Ye- 
kurulo; ** but the rennutstrstiuea they iddrvswsi to the larnaa at Tuu-lludba were 
of no avail. SI. Gtenard aim- succeeded in enlisting the sympathies at the chief 
lama of Dta-Chuka or Chioga.fi who, finding threats iurffcctual, waa preparing In 
make a rani on Ton-Hudha, on thn pretence of compelling the people there to 
respeot th* aaLhority of th* Chinese emfimir. M. Grenanl, htwrvw, dLunadal 
hint; being of ifiuini, we are told, that to countimnnoe any such «nleT|iri*e would 
I m ilerogstury to hi* owu poeiiiun as the representative of a civilised government. 

• Alarm Unlo's ( Urrhsu. in tliitwte Tnrkretaa, visited by 1‘rjerrdiky ta 1*M 
(f'rmmfi*p> I Shi, p. 810) 

f « We were mm (June. ttWtj in the batin of the Murat, the hewl-waUT* tJ th* 
Yamr-Ue-Ktaiic . T*ux we ero—ni thu Munis, the eorcmd time •» near its * 01110 * that 
wo could tee. a few utiles awny. the little tirulrls dashing down out of th* snow-clad 
union tain* " (ItockhlU, Omyra/Airal JiMtmul. UL 370, 371) 

J Aceordieg to A-K-, the village of TUnm-Baddha, *prlt Tam-fWIlm on 

M. lie Uhin*' Urge map. i» *Uoatcd r«m nuts* north of Kcgado and a few mllr* vrvet 
of the Inch a. e* Upper Yaitg-tee. In the Huc«t;‘* map of Tihut. only the •4j*oont 
lamasery, fUkna Gumbo, is marked. Mr. Boskhill, who followed this rents from 
Sluing to Jye Knndti (Krgudo) la l V®. makes tw» mantina of Ton <u Thun-Buddha. 

{ j„ nulter rr|nrU the; were spuken of a* Uto "Urret Bod-Hooda.” The rvd- 
capjed !•■■■■ (Pju mar) nr* i|M**ially umui mns in Ih'igr, thn dUtruit iwmodtaUdj to 
the wrath at Jji'Kimdo (* Laud of the 1 juiut*,* p. 217). 

| In the earlier report thli wa* explicit!; sUlr-l |v lie ih» TuoR-Tiva river. Tim 
Chinese eel! the lire libn, Mura*, nr Upper Yang-I* Urn Tmig-t’Uu bo, Hirer of all 
Ifntrem (' Land uf Uie Latiuia,' 1SHD- 

T Uuautdj A_ K-'l Tuden (iomlu. Tlindrn IJontls* on M do Uhiua* map. 

which Mr. Bockhtll •oRgv.U may lie Ch'ttiV Combo (• Laud of the lamo,' Fp- 201, *27). 

*♦ Mr. ItockhlU m;> that the naui» Kegudo waa not rp^xnired, and Hint Jje- 
Kund<> i» tb* real tarn* uf this impvtsnl town. 

ff JVateblr Uie Ureascr; of Chaagl Uomha, a fow mill* south of Jyr-Kumln (' Land 
of tlm ijvaiu*,' p 200) 
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Hi* <mJy object had b«cu lo obtain possession of hi* late chiefs body, and to rocovrr 
article* uf value that had been stolen. Haring failed to coinpaa thU, lit «i*rt«a 
toward lb* end cf June for Sinios, whet* be amrwl on July 1C. with hl» 
follower*, and was welcomed by tha Chinese ocmnnierimier, who supplied bU want*. 
M. Orenard itsU* that be nude a «urrey of tbe route from Kcgudo to Slning. 
which had not previously been followed by any European. It will be Iniciwatinjr 
to wmpwo the TMiiit with Mr. Rockhill's very careful olMcrvaliana. Mka Taylor, 
it may In noted, also reached Jy^-Koudo. or Kegudo, from Kau-su. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Canal and Port <J Saint LottU du Rhone. 


Amor h „f the note In the September number of tlin Journo/, p. 269, I should like 
n. »t*tr the following fact*:—Tbe canal which wm opened m 1(570 near the old 
tower of Saint Louis, between tbe left bank of tha Rhone and the gulf of Poe, Unu 
called from tha ancient Ibssra Jfar.V»«<r, give* access to a port now taking rank, 
tn amount of tonnage, a» the third French port «n the Mediterranean coast: after 
Marseille anil Crtte, It take* precedence before all others on the long shore-line 
between Spain and Italy. Tbe regular tonnage of slope witli full cargo exceeds 
250,000 tons, and, boride*, a fleet of sieamboal* rtm* up anil down the river 
between Lyon and tbe quay of Saint Louis. The trade, wjwcially actiro with 
Algeria, consists lu cereals, cattle, iron at*, marbles, wool, coal, pstroloum, and 
other heavy racrchandiie. A few Industrial eitahllshmcnt* and warehouse* 
already surround the dorks, rortnng a surface of H hectare* (35 acres) and 
joining the sea by a ■•«"«! of 3300 metre* in length. The ships drawing from 
5 to 0 metres easily enter Uis canal and port; but till recently them waa graal 
danger t ha* tha alluvium* carried by tbs Rh.me, ami taken up by tbe west wind 
and sea-current, snmld er.tiraly silt up the gnlf of Pus, and nenrashate a con¬ 
tinuation cf the canal through new-formed mud-honks. But the danger was tn 
• great measure obviated in 18£tt by tbe artificial opening of a new mouth of the 
Hhons, tho “ grau d» UoustaD, 1 ’ whir b carries to the wsst, tliat is, U> lb* “n^wlte 
side of the delta, tha muddy water* of tha mighty itraam. Grave fears were 
formerly imlerUlnail <m the pewibiilty of the rising town lo resist tho tianoful 
Influence of malaria; but during the last twenty year*, mortality ha* boon always 
lower m proportion there than among tho Inhabitant* of ArU», to which commune 


U belong*. 


Ktikfa it IT MTS. 


MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 

yiftl Ordinary .Veeftwp. A T oreml>cr 12. liOi.—CtracsfT* B. MtutiUi, En- 
C.IU, F.R.S-, President, in tho (.’hair. 

The President male tiis following remark*: — 

Fellow* of tlie Society, In opening our sixty-fifth Session it is my first duty to 
remind you bow much w* are imlsbud, and h*v» been indebted during a long 
course of year*, to the Sonata cf th* Cnireralty uf Umdnn, fur the pcmUaion to 
bold our mooting* m this hall, sud I feel sore that we all appreciate th* kisdnss* 
and liberality of that enlightened body in having allowed n* tho use ol the hall for 
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now twenty-four yean. I havo pleasure In annonncing to you that considerable 
allnratian* and lopnmnaU bam been made In your premier* at No. 1, Strjle 
Kow, dming the receo, mainly with the object of promoting the convenient o and 
comfort of tboee among the Fellow* who coma there for information or for atndy. 
It ii my earnest hope that a greater n*» will ha made of our aptendid GevgrtijihuaJ 
library ami of our collection of map than baa hitherto been the om. I would 
invite the Fellows of the Society to pay a rialt to our room* and <m wlutl enn- 
TonUoces and comfort* have been provided for them there. I alio have to announce 
that during the ensuing seaakm it ha* been arranged that there will be mentingi to 
diaciua subject* coo nee ted with Geography, of a technical or screntitk character, 
which are not ailaptod for popular meeting*, in tho i nap room on afternoon* which 
will be anoonnoed, uni althongh the paper* and diacuasiona will generally be aome- 
what of n special character, you will be invited to attend, and I trout many of you 
will do tax 

El.Rrtii«wa.—'howTx.ti t’orbttl Guuujl- Ante flrteu ; VTalttr Prrrunt ; 

HV/futia Barclay Squirt. 

'Hie Pi»|ier road wav :— 

** British Central Africa Protectorate.* By n. IL John*ton, Evtj^ < n. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Addition* to the Library. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILE. DM, lOruHam, H.O.S. 


Tub following abbrerlotlon* of Donna and the adjective* derived from tWa are 
amployrel to indicate the srmroo of articles from other publication*. Geographical 
nature are in each oaee written in foil:— 


A. m Academy, Academic, A k ndomi a 
Ann. = Annals. Ananias, Annul cn 

B. = llni let in. Belli tthn>, Bvlrthn. 

Oorn. = Commerce, Commercial. 

CL It. = Comptee Bandas. 

Krtik 2 Erdrratde, 

G. 2 Geography, Geographic, GeograAa. 
Goa. 2 OotUMuft. 

!. = Institute, Institution. 

J. ss JoaruaL _ 

> 1 . — Mitleiiungen. 


Hog. = Mognnna. 

P. = Proceeding*. 

B. = Buy ol. 

Bit. - Review. Revue. Krrlsta. 

& = Society, Soeteti, SeUkab. 

Sitab. = SitiangvhrriuhL 
T. = Transaction*. 

V. = Vsrrin. 

Verii = Yarhondlangvw. 

W. 2 Whwonsehaft, and compounds. 
E 2 Zellaohri/L 


On account of the ambiguity of the word* orfnm, quarto, etc., the sn« of book* in 
the list below Is denoted by the length and breadth of the cover in indie* to the 
ncareet half-inch. Thu sun of the Journal ia 10 X 6J. 


EUROPE 

Austria— Bohstaia. Bahar. 

Pirtnrrs from Bolinnia. drawn with pen and pencil. By .fauir* Baker. 
Ixctdon, the Religious Tract Soctatr. Sire 11» x 8, pp, I 'XL Hup an .1 
JUiutnlhw. Pnet Hi. I'nanttd by lb PuUtmtrt 

The llluatiatiuui are wall selected, and glv* * vivid representation of touch of lha 
ohamntsnstlr scenery otnl atony of Ilia ■|U.xiut oostiiuus of Bohemia. 

Canaan*. Mocrlsr. 

Guide an Oaucsae. Par J. Mouricr. Paris, J. Malsocneuvr, lS&t. &a t 
7} x A pp. xtiiu und 202. Jlapt. I’rict 10/fuaet. 

A good eeneral aoeoaut of the Cauoosns, which should b» very useful to the 
tourist, supplying all iaftswwtiew at to liotsds, mode* of ttavalling, sir., which ha i* 
likely to min ire. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL literature of the month. 


England and Wain—G»utt«*r Brabtrer 

The Comprehend m Uinllw nf England uuil Wolra. Edited by J. II 
T Brolmrr [Vol. III., Gob-lira] London. W M»ckrta« fm* dafed 
(18SH)}. Sic 101 x 7|, pp 300. }Utpt, Plant, and Plain, Prior Kta. 
Prtttrtnl If Hr tMlor. 

France. Baring-Gould. 

Tb»> thwart* of Soothtrn Franc* : *:» Introduction tti flic Liiucalr.tie and 
Chalk i*)* tonus of Ancient Aquitaine. By S lUring-Oaulil. 2 rota 
Is.udotr, Methuen noil Co, 1801. Shot! x 0, pp (roLl.) till, and 29«. 

(rot. iL} xil and SOIL JUnthnliimt. Prior 32*. ProualrJ by lit i'oA- 
llitin. 

Mr. Bariog-tlnnhl ha» conferred an obligation of no •mall weight on tbo tonriat 
world. llia two hninltoioe ecdntuo* giro an account to word and picture of no* of the 
moat maarkaUe and leaat-appreciaud region* uf Europe, and be not only deacritaa. 
ho cxplaina and interpret*, tiic errantry of which he treat*. Commencing with an 
account of thu Cwuaaea, ho a mil* him* If fully of M. Martel'* recent cnntnbutiona to 
underground geography; then be trial* uf the hifturieal aiprct* uf the earea of wrath 
• nntral Frauen from the Unin of tboir prehUtnric tenant*. and with thl* a* a toxt 
dlicrge* far over thu field of fulfc.lure. returning *g»in to the fart* uf more recent 
hfotnry and the ptreocal internal* of tbU land full of mriuortea. Mr Ilatiaij-liouM 
claim* for hi* book that It i* a preparation for intending suitor*. not a luhclilulr for 
petsutiai atudy uf tho country. 

German Empire Gazetteer, Neumann. 

NVomaan'eOrto-Lesikoo dm Dcntarhcn lUirlia Etn sweerophiaob-atati*- 
tisobes XaniuchUgebuch fur doatacbe LaudeakutuU. Pi it to, ririn benr- 
bdlele und raniokite A ullage, run Wilhelm Kail. Leipzig and Vleuuu. 
Bihlir^rwphUchna Inetitnt, 1894 Size 10 x 7, pp. xlU. amt KIM. Map* 

«*«l Plant Prior 15*. 

Ireland. Sanderson and Finlay. 

The Story f Saint Patrick, with • aketrh ml Ireland'* Con.llth n brine* 
and after Patrick’* time, by doaapb Saoderaon, nr , eto. Ireland and 
thu Frieda, tboir Christianity. Inatllntioua, Mhelotu, Mission Field*, and 
learning from tha earitcat times, with an Appendix, by John Ucrlaud 
KidUt, rtl.h. etc. Beaton. Maa* . W I. Itlohaidaon A tin. New York. 
Wilbur B. Ketch am, 1895 [1894} Size 10 x 7|. pp. 286, and till, und 
204. i'naratri by (A* I'uUultm. 

Till* Tnllitne onnUin. two bonk* by diifcreui author* cm different aubjocU, differently 
poped, but hound together. T1u> first i* a biography uf St. I’atrick, with some reference* 
to the early a laic uf Ireland. The aeooud ia an ooeleaiaatical hiatury of Ireland, con¬ 
taining much oontroreraial nutter. 


ASIA 

Smith CafeniM in Ea*t*rn Alia ChaQlty-Btn 

Tba Colooizati-.o uf Indo-Chin*. Translated from tbo French of J. 

Chailli j-Bcrt. By Arthur Baring BrabanL London, A CuDitabln A 
Co., IBM. Size !* x 5), pp. xxW-, 3S9, and li Map*. Print 7a fid. 
Prrmtril by lb* faMIdm. 

Tha nriniaal work hit* been already noUred in tha Jtntnnl. The translation U eery 
wall producMl. ami ia illnatratsd by map, of the redout** referred to—H'ugkoug an.! 
the port luce of Bunn*- 

China. Field*. 

A Cottier nf Cathay: aiadira from I'd* among tha (Tdncae. By Add- M 
Ffeldn. New York and Ixaulon. Macmillan A 0*. 1891. Six* 8x6, 
pp rlii ami SM. JUmkmUunt. Prirt 8a fid. PmnUri by lit J'nlJiAert. 

An nmunally ink-reeling rronrd of Cbitwwa cnatome ami belief* aa they present'd 
thmna*lrc* tn tb* anthr* during fifteen year* of maiden.:* in Swalow anil (be neighbour, 
iia^r part*.if Cfci.ia. The book iibeautified by a number of finely executed reproduction* 
in colour (him Chi oca* irtlda 
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India HUtsnrd. TIS.G. lAtbon 10a ear. .Vo. »(IS>i): 557-713. Birars. 

kpidarrs iU In lla portugueso, tranamptas pot J II ila Omha 

JUrsra. 

A willedurn nf Inscriptions from tombstones net nthor memorials dating from the 
sixteenth null s»n:utecutii mruluries in tins Portuguese paseeasiuus la India. 

Tibet Boekhlll. 

Driven nnt of Tibet An attempt to pui from China through Tibnt into 
India. From thn Ctnlarg .Vaguin/. April. IKH, Stzo 10 x 7. f/fttlniliiiu. 

Western Alia. Dale 

WnuteTn Arts. Kvnriting to lli« most recent disOOTOrifia. B* clonal 
Address on the oo nnon of tha 318th Anninar-sary of the Ixiydeti Ijli- 
reraity, February rt. 18(11 lit C. P. Title. Translated by Elisabeth J. 

Taylor. Loudon. t.nsae amt Co, Sian 8 x 5J, pp M. Frit* £*. W. 
FrtmmM bg lb* Pali U*\*r*. 

This add ms la not happily «ntitl»J * Thn History of th« Rirly Pooples or Western 
Aala.' would oouroy wore nearly the aspect of tha subject put forward by lha luaxoed 
profinor. 

micA 

Abyssinia-aa bwa at. Giatur 

Bcuutrkungcu ettr Goabionto Altahrmfniesi linrl ttt oinor aalaiacbm 
VartrxiralnaehriA rou Dr. Eduard Ulnarr. Saar, 8. G User's Sobac. Sian 
« X e, pp. 20. Frit* (10 hr prtarntrd bp tkt Author. 

Camirconi Trrb. Or*- Sntk. lirrti* XI (1854): 3*13-3711. fuurgt 

Hrrr Dr. Paaear** : Betiebl iibar die Expedition dot Deutaoiivn Kamcruu- 
Remittee in dun Jabnu, 18U3-01. 

Capa Tarda lalanda KstlU. 

A DeMfiption nf the Capa Varda lalanda. To srcmnpnirr the Chart 
Fifteenth Kditiuu. By William U. KcttU. Loadou, B. U. Laurie, 18111. 

Sljtu 84 X 51. Frt*mft£ bf thr Anther. 

Dshoaty. Thar da Jfuarfe 08 (1834): 0-138." Albac*. 

Au Dnhurae*. Par IU. Alexandra 1- d'AIheea. 

In hit capacity aa » French eolaand offlrUI. M. d'Altxwa took part in tha military 
operations in Dahomey, and the uurmtira nf bia journey with ilia expeditionary force, 
includes ns account of tho occupation of Abomej, aith homo ghastly lilustratioua 

Xirrpt-iuii - 

Rmrrmira in thr valley of the Sde. Pit pared for the Committee nf tho 
Sooicty for the Preservation of tha Monuments of Ancicot Egypt London, 

1SSL Sire tl x *t|, pp Id- Wilk n Map. 

A pica for delay in deciding on thn plan of establishing a groat Vila icaenir to 
the talley of the rtrer it*.lf. ehere, wbaleter the nlie adopt,-1, a large uumba-r at 
interesting aitea orast be doodad 

Egypt—Ida vnllsy. J R L RrUlA Jr.Adt.-r. I 1185 >t); dWKW). Varlll*. 

The timasletned destruction of Phiiat— A protest. Or Mooalrmr Ednnard 
Vanllr. 

Egyptian Sam Ccamm II (I812-9S): SCO 283. atMSS. XsnUoff. 

lttoognudana ncl I>»*tru» Oriental* d’EgUU. PUeiruita dnrantn la 
Sp^iixirme Vapeleonio* dull’ Ug. Uertra n»;l inti®. Ik tm Manoarriun 
limdito della btblloteca del R« a Torino. Buwreba ail appnnti del dolt, 
inrioo Menlo .IT. 

Taia hitherto rrapuldiihed record of ths olmcrrations of one of Vapoleon’s anghteeri 
during the Egyptian campaign U of considerable internal in limiting light on the 
oondition of the casteni dce.trt of Egypt at that time. 

Enina. Perk Get. krik. fUrltail (1834): 879-43(1. BthtrunfUrth. 

Herr G. gotiwcinfnrth : Usher Mine IcUto Bcise mit Dr. Mat Scoot Her 

io dff Unrlhfgt. 

Freaih T«t Afrisa— Soul a. li.S (1. Cbm. Ihrrlta n* 17 (.1831): 133-1(13. Sanfon 

Le Ihaidoa. Ktade d« gnignipUlo et d’hittorie eooilanicunca. I’ar le 
Dr. Banpon. 

Sa TI. —Dxcr.MDrn, 1804 .] 2 r 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE Of THE MOSUL 


lUoetrati-.l by a Urge it. Pdi-mip nf Itindan, on thn <*tic-gnl rlairr, no the stale of 
I: SW.OOO. 

■atabiiilaad Dcttena. 

With WiUrn la M ttabolsdond; nr. Sport and War It XamWia. By Cap¬ 
tain G 1L W. Dorn,ran. I-oodou, Hoary It Cj . I8H 6I*» 0| X d, pp. 

X.IV. awl 3— Miff 0 «d lthutrntianr I'rttnttd If tkt PstMlsW* 

The biok u disuled int-• “Spor " ari l ' War.*" tho former moounitag hunting- 
nplulU Ivlrara Cape C lou* and tho X tmbt.L, thn htn» diurriliing thn Matabill 
nnspaupt, in which Captain I) on iVan look pul 

XatabQi War. Will* asi CaUtagridgr 

Tho Diwiifall of LdiongtiH: Hi* Cnuw, History, ami Effect of the 
Maiuln.ll War. IS* W. A. Will. «nd L. T Cntlingridir With t'-miriba. 
tiou* b* Major T. W. F.irboa, Major Sit John C. Withmghhy, Bart. Mr. 

JL Uhler-llaggnrd. Sir. V. C Sofutt*. arid Sir. P. It &. Wroy. Loudon, 

Tkt Afrisan Kfthtf Offiora, and Shnpkio, Marshall, and tX. lt d [is>4]- 
Sifo ftj x 7. pp. xii ami 335. Hup, I'lant, end HlmtinUituu trie* >'*. 
1'ramJrrl bp tkt frUhim. 

Although the aim «f thi. l«oli u rather Id.tor,cal tluut goographteiil, It eontuma 
valuable original map* prepared l>» Major P W. Fnrbea. 

SataL Untie II 

Natal. tit. Land and tu Story : a Googntphy anil History for tho urn of 
School*. (With Map) By Roturt Uu.ndl. Third Edition. Pieter- 
mariubnrjf, P. Darii A Bins. ISlil. Ru» 7j X 5. pp. 11*8 ati-.l it. V.ip. 
Pmeninl bp It C. Rntnll, A). 

As traillna'af the roograpbr ami history *>f Natal, mainly iplntdol for young pt-plc 
A near chapter ha« been added to tho present edition, anil thn work ha. linen resind 
throughout. 

Sorth Africa — St rbtrt Brin ton. 

Tho Alphabot* of the Berlier*. By Daniel (J. Brinton Fnnu tin* f’/w 
aecJing. of the Orhmlal Club of Philadelphia. 189L Site IlxO, pp. I'L 
TrttnltA bp Ik* Author. 

truk Africa. .V.r. KrM. Lriptip, Dit»3: 1-BO. Birth.! 

Vdlkerbowegongon auf <l«r Slidlililfta dr. afrikanladum Kuatinout*. 

Mil rlturr Karts-. Von Dr. Karl Berthed. 

An rUleitatn iliurtmion of th« mnrrmonU of the native | mop In of Sunlit Afrioa. 


XORTH AMERICA 


Bsting 5»a -Seals B. A ntrioat G.S. SB (I8!H): 32S-372. Brown 

Far Seal, and tha Bering S» Arbltraltoo. By J. Stanley Brawn. 

Aa iruvrdlngly latnmtinp aeeuint of tha habits of the fur-seal, with orgmumU 
to .bow that the enactmnnt. of tha Bering S-'a Arbitmilnn arc Inrofflolsmt ts> pn sers* 
the indtutry of fnr-aenlint; on the i.lnad* of Boring Sea. 


Bermuda Island. 


Kettle. 


A dnerripthiti irf the Bcntin.lt Inland, and Roof*. Tnsrmmpsny thoCtiun. 
PlAecuUi Edition. Bv William It Kettln. London, It. H. Laurie, l*dt. 

Rise i\ * 5) Pwalid bp the Author. 

Malta—Cavc-Dwellon B. dmerhsn. 0.8. 20 ( ISM) ; 2SW-S25 Lnmhsla 

The A-m-rioon Oaro-Dusdlers. the Tarahtitaaris of tb- Sierra Made*, 

By Carl Lumhnltx. 


Dnllad Statu Whitnay 

Tit* I’utUd StaL»: fasUaand Utrurr.mnUralliig the rhyilcal Oe*'rrapby 
of the Country and itl mat* r-.a 1 irrorrn Supplement t: PoMilMion, 
lniuitcratcD. ImcitioB. J. P. WMlutf. lUiiloti* l.iitln, Browa 
Co. 1*M Ki*e H x S. w* end 321. Premnlssi bp lk» Author. 

Mr. WhitriPT wrote th. artirla Toiu-d Putr. • for tho lait edition of lira •Encrrlo- 
rnuiLa Britannic*,* and *• llss> limib eif that work iBd not admit of hia claluratss Ireiut.* 
tiSiaf kwerifd in full, ha paMUherl it *» a anwrota Ixw.k In 1 KM Th* proorut rotator 
t, ictended In tnpplentt Kt Uio btok with tho UaliaSio. or th* rsen.ti. uf I81H), «od * 
onstablrrabl. atm ant rf addllionol matter. It tlina rsunpletn and bring. Jnwa to date 
tha bait general account of th* g*« praphy of the l.’nitn! State* with which w* arc 
no^—lnton 


GEOOfUMlHML UTmTUBX Of THE MONTH. f-79 

Waited Suita—Indian* Jihrnl 0, G.*. !t<r* IS (IMH); lur*. 

Am Ji-tu Tagabucb da< Muter. Friedrich Kura ubrr winun A <[feUli.lt 
bci dffu Mbw-nn-Iuduuiern. lKIfr-IHit. lirarhrltal un.l mitget*ilt run 
dem X.ffbn lie* Malar* Dr. Emil Kara, rriratdoo.nl in Bern. 

Friedrich Kira, wbwt diarr of tr*«. I i* now i.uhliabed for tho tint time—trrrnlr. 
litre* rtan a/lrr hi* death, and foftj-fwo tear* aftur the clous of the <> t pfri.inee* wbleti 
II rvUtaa—I freed far loot Jwara w«U of Ike Mluiadppl aim at .admiral; with tho 
I oil lum. and made good uan of hi* drill a* aa artul in Inking poTtraiU nn.l painting 
lire condition* amougri which they lltod. II ■ alto collected vocabularies of Uu> Iowa 
language, aiul mail- many iutcrntltig olworrati.m* which it ia well to bar* on record 

United State* —Indiana. fame* 

Juhna Hopkltt* Palrerrity Stndisa. Twdlllt Scrim X KnjrlUh !n*ll- 
tutinna nml tho Amcnan Indian. By Jainre Alton .lama*. Baltimore, 
dolma Hopklne Proa. ld)l. Size 9J x 9, pp. :s. 

A aimly of the condition of Ihn North American ludiaui tn the colonial period, 
nailed State*— SuaachiueR* Bays** 

JohiM Ifopkiae ITatrnraily Stn.lfa* Twriflb Scrim. V til IX. Il. pre- 
aenlatum and Suffrage in MaacwhtMciU, JdtO ICV'1. By (teiirs*. II, 
Ilaynea. Itallimore, John* Ib.pkiruPrro, ldflL Sizelt| x S, pp Wl 

Unltod BUtm—Berth Carolina. Barrett 

Johae llupktn* I'mrarnltv “tmliea Tw.dftti ftrrlea. Ill Thn Cloo- 
atitntioiu*] Beginning* ..f North Carolina (I0U3 I729). Br .Inlm Sptmoer 
lUaaolt. llullitu T.. John* Ilopklna l'rta*. ISW. Sira 0 } x tl, |>j> 73 


CSSTSAL AND 800TH AMERICA. 

Argentine Hendon. B.A adduad <b CunnM Coiriofa IS ilMrl) - ITldMUt XhtU 
Doe rUita boUmnsa al Rio Seliuln Superior (Ctwddlura do Mnvtoa) 
K>ruta.l.a CO ka *5ne, IW-U Jr lift! ‘JS Por K«don<v> Knrta. 

An account of tlm plant* along the upper oottrao of tint Salad u in tho para put and 
on tho mountain aloja-a. 

Brazil — Immigration. CUmo* 11 {UPS-9S). CW-3I.V Orati. 

ContribuxiDDi alio atudiu doll' Emigr'.uttoao Italian* al Braille. d«! dotior 
Vjnwui) Grtml 

More than half a inQlloo Italian nmiirranu arc at pmenl living in Brail), and 
after dbeojainc the way in which they are dmtnbuted among*) Ilia mK ar.l their 
condition there, the author urges the irajortanco of retahUthing a tCurenimcci eftii-o in 
Italy for the dimniimaliun of uooemnry iufomaliun t.. intending emigrant*. 

Chile - Andes. relrrawmo* M 10 (|«H): Hi-lAJ. SleBen. 

IU i*«hizxan ana den Cordillerara ram idamjitlhm. Von Dr Ban* Sfatfim 
in Santiago do Chile. If VfA Buji 

Thia frjonu't »u ia tit* reanrkabb' ia)u-~>httnT U lh- Cordillera, about lat. II S. 
and between Jong. 71" ami 73* W. 

Gran Chaoo—Zaansoe It.s (S Bntuma 7 (ISi‘4): WU A10. Boggiani 

1 Cumneon. iWrmta del Car. Guido BcggWnt. 

An aoeonct of tho Zamuern tribo of Ninth American Indiana who Inhabit the C ran. 
Chum. The paper D illuatraied liy • ikotrfc-niap, and a low drawing* of natlre arm* 
ond urns menu. 

Haiti. Bernier. 

DmUmnalrr g&graphtiiue «t adniinlfimllf ntlivertvl d’lliiti ltlnitr< . . 
on Guido IJ.iitral co Haiti, hr H K 'ctnr. [Tome II. <i II' rarl*. 

Char lea Bing [not dated (1S1M)}. Site 10 X «J, pp. 402. Xaf and fKue 
tratfaai. 

ThU volume 1* mainly oecnpiral nilll the article “ Halil." 

Hicar^na Mo*giiite Coa*». B. J-uriaa.. O S. 38 (18S1J: Ml-Sifl. Balk. 

A Bibliography of the Momjnito Coaal of Nicaragna. By Courtenay de 
Kalb. 

ThU liat of writing* on Mc*iu1lU will be vary tucfnl, u it atipem to U fairly 

eomplete. 
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GEoc.turniCAt utebatcee or the month 


Pirn. Kidicadorf. 

Peru. lieeliochtuninta mul Studirn fiber ihia Land amt nine IWvuhncr 
xulirrml nine* 23->f thriven Auf-ntlialla. nm E. W. Middendorf. II. fund. 

D»* Kftitenland ten Peru. Mil itf TrltbiUlurn uml TsWn. Berlin, 

Robnt ()p[« nbcim ((.tutar Schmidt), 1 S!*l. Him 10 x 6J, pp. xii. iuuI 
421 i’fVK 12 ■wr.'j. f'rrmAvi ly Ik* J'mlJulrr. 

Th.- tlr.t relume of tht> work rmeirtly published dealt with Limn, the capital city, 
•ml villi Urn political oomliiinn of Pan. The 16001x1 giri* an aooouul of the rieimty 
ol Lima mini of lUe nmt of Peru to tin. north and to Ule *uutb- 

Uruguay— Shipvruek*. Lsuieh. 

Cell liratrd Sbipwrrcki at Cette Pelonio, off the Eoslieh Hank. nn the 
MiMta of lha Orionl.il Itopnldle of I'nifftuv, anil in tin Atlantic Ocean. 

II* Antonio D. l.makk fourth Edition. ’fratudaUxl by H.-nry C. Ayr*. 

Monte Video, 1S91 t>un 0x8, pp. 4C2 Otari omf rialo. i’rrwmfwi 
l y Ur AuMor 


AC STEAL ASIA. 

Aaitralia. TR O S. JaWrafmie (r«-form) 11 (1894): C5-110. Hartll * Home. 
Journal of Oim*u*rry tu Port Phillip, Now South WiW, In 1921 urul 
1813. By \Y. H. Unroll and 1L Hirtno. 

A repiint. atlh illuatratii n*, nf u work puldlilxd at Sydney ia IKT7 Tlia rditoni 
of th* TrauHKiitmt explicitly etate that “the Council takea uu rcipoariMllt* fur tba 
•ititmonU contained in th* atxitr-namrd jotirna 1 , er for I lie nmUveatvy which haa 
ariam tharton. It ia rr|irintrd her* aa being the flrat publialtcd journal cf an important 
Auatralian cxpedillou." 

•eUtDoa Ialaado. OfiAue 68 (1891): 1S3-13H. Xlbba. 

fUUe narh Bon gain (file (Salumuttiro). Von C. Kibhe. 
llcrr Ribbe «p*nt *omc month* in Uie Solomon bland* lu the early part nf tide year, 
and had aa opportunity of ber..mlng acquainted vtth tha nalirta nf lhmrainrill* 
Ul«nd 

Malay Arohipalago—Lombok. 33 i l«»l): 101 Zouderraa. 

Die tnael Iximhok. Voa 11. Zoaderran. Ibigen-ap-Zoom. 

MATHEMATICAL ASD PHYSICAL OZOGSLAPHY. 

Fjord i tracta i £ Ogl £rd*. Halim 39 (16&4): 1*3-253 Din... 

Pi* F.ordbiiilungpo. Elti Boilrag rur Mcrphogrnphie der Ku*tcn. Too 

1*. Plata. 

Tl:i« paper, which deal* with the cooerul ohnnurtoriatlr* of fjor.U, aill be reparably 
WtUe-4. 

OlobM. Fioriai 

be Stain oouroosrafloh# « aperUlmmite b atari torrertn Mmioria dot 
Socin M. Kinriid. pinb-aaofr nil* I'iininita di Bologna. ttuuir, lbllt. 

Stm U x A pp. 92. f r+nltd ly Ur JafW. 

TI.U la an clabunte anrk nn the nintliuli nf rrproaentatloa adopted In tha eon* 
•Inn-limt of a mimhrr nf huturi-ol, nclrrtlaL awl IrrrrUrUl ghile-*. with tt** torniulta 
for lh« rttrinua projection# employed in drawinx the gnrra. Tl.* |xamj>bb-t U rt>print*il 
Pom tlu liaihliitu of tiro Italian Geographical Hoeioty, tol. 7, l$1)l. 

Land Forma Are. O. 30 ilblH): 113-118. 200-200. Thala.ua. 

A Thalamaa: tuatianagdogniptil()nr«. l/« prr*c*lr* d* ileBcriptloa d’ltn 
riliaf arteaiiplieatxiu a nun nine .rtitteiclhiui iit IliuilM. Uihjaduaml 
dc I'Altne 

SI. Thilcnua ptdnti out lira (mat liupirtance uf etnyli-ylug an adequate trrniinolo*y 
ia dtxviliitqc Urn phyeoral feature* of • i»girat, altii'tgli we fear the attempt 'n> 
onmlhna In the nam* of any plao* a cnnwption or it* geomntrical, geolcglcal, and 
giiigrapbliul relief ahlch h« elalua a* ilciinble, U acarcel* pracllcalde. 

M«:c-reici{T W.„* 

Dia (iijll'ih* I’nriml* der WlmbUrlc* anf dern ibmnliilekatpftd mid anf 
Borrgipfeln uUrhautd «nn 3. Hann. Au* den hiUctigiberiehtea iler 
Kai-’rt. Akadetalo dir Wt«raluchaflru In Wleti. SMtutn.-r.aturw 


KEW MAPS. 
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n««f: IV1 ClII Abcli. 11 n JulilWl. Vkmift. IBM. Si*e 10 x 6$, 
|>|i- 72. I'rmutcd by IU Auliar. 


Xaltaralogy. 


Thacphrutua. 


Tbeeplindu* Of Errant on Wind* and on Wcnibrr Sign* Trundated. with 
ah Inlroduntlnn and V><«. ami an Appctnllt •« tlir dtroeUim, number, 
and nomnnrlaiuia of tin- wmd» in CWaiiml ltd later liim,’ by Ju. G. 

WooiI, and cdlUd by (J. J. Petoon*. London. Edward Stanford. ISM. 

Kin !>X A pp. 1»7, haprtnui JltuUrulioM. I 'n-Kaitii by G. J. i^wni. 11 kj 
M r. Symnn* Ium her* vrurwd this publication of lbs- tiewa of Tbeophnatu* an 
mod, giving n piotamof tha oineeptinu of ft l»ru*’ pftrlof plijaiml geography in tbr 
miail of Ariitotla'a faronrlln pupil A* an appendix. ther« ia a nimmary o( lb« number, 
direction* and name*of tl>* mud* ttumliuued in rUaakal anting*. 

Oceanography I»IV.rai 

Kiln! new Bcri elinutur dor uittlorun Tinf-n dnr Ooenne nr hat alntrr 
Trrsjleirhmulan Kritik der tortcldrdenen llernibniiugamiillicdan, run I>r. 

Kart Ktardena. Kiel. Litwitia aoil Titcbcr, 1891. bite 10 x «}, pp. 32. 

Table* xtr it. /’«antad ly Uu Author. 

Tliia mittciatu of tlw> calculation* (if the mean doptli of tfio oewui la anirntMcUml in 
tbe Monthly UveonL 

Oceanography. J Vietorin 1. (Eoatfoal t7 (1894) - tS-t>2. Hall 

Hue ilia wnlrit of I be ocean L-ontn* salt. l!j l’r.if. Edward null. 

IVofronr linil npbiild* tha grob/glnal or " wadiing-nul” theory el the raisin of 
•kit in oc«tu aralar. 

OsaassyTapbr Zharammelar. Ken. maritime ti 122 (ISM): 204-21t, Tkeniat 

Elude dn tlienncuiiinu plungarir da la Marino framjaW Par Ic Profouanr 
J. TUenlct. 

Tho dwp-anu liiermcmuiirr adopted bribe French nary la a *loi»-arthrti thermo- 
meter, the rale of •'luitign t*m;>*-ratare <>1 wblvlt «ilb Uni* ha* been urotualely 
ilutcrtoined, aa aa to bo allowed for in ranking ctaerration* 


NEW MAPS. 

By J. Color, W.ip Curator, R.G.8. 
EtTKOPE 


Ordnance Icrray. 


England and Wale*. 


Publication* fawned ainoo t hitober 8.1894. 

1-laeh:— 

fcutasa *m> WaL«:—12A 130. 131. MS. HA 159, lt». 161, 100. hill* 

ptmtnxinflographed to brewn, !i. each; Ireland, 117, bill* Migrated, la 

6-lnch—(.'oraity Mapa :— 

Esotaxo xsn Vfiui:—luuAin. 25. b. W.; (17 jr.ar., s.l. a*.,75 xw, 
ax, ST x.K, DOftft^Bl k». 91 ftw„ '.w a.ft.. W aw., 

a*., I Oil *jn. 101 x.x.tfc. 102 sut, 108 a.w. t 107 « w.. 108 • n, 100 w,w., 

*.ft, aw., e.e, Ill 112 1J4 *.» . it, I ti *.*r, w.a, at. Ill) 

jr.w.. N.B-, 1*. each T«bto«, 10, 2# ; 35, 131, 2a tii. mrb : 21(1 ft* , 21 • 
ail. S82 U, 240 a.w .2Hi s.w, 28J a.w„ 880 SO, lr. **rh. 

25-iaab—Pariah M 

Eiiiuip aiv Kuxr—Uteulin, OV. fS, lit Cd Tnbftlri II. r, 
13. 4*. ran hi Vila. 13, 14, 15. 4». aftch ; VII 1. 4a: 2. 3, 5a .•ocb; 4. »# : 
5. «. 12. 14. 4«. each; VUL A *a; 1A 8a.: XVL A Oft. 4. 7. A 

1* each: XVII I. 3ft: X 4. U oar-h; 7, 5*. |0, 4*.; II. V: 12. *a; 




SEW 1IAPS. 


3*2 


Town Plana—3-frci aealu ;— 

Louden (Revialou >. VI. 8, 29. M. 39. (6. 49: IX. 60. with houeea atipplwl. 

2a Cd. each. 

-I u-Co*t n*l* 

Loadco—Bo-anrray <Herenrr Pa rub), IIT. 12, 3; III 22. 1, 2, 3, I: IIL 
24. 4, IIL 31. 1, 2: Ul. 32. I. a. a. 4. III. 33. 1 . 8 ; III. 34. 1,3; III. II, 

1.2,8; 11142. 1.2,3.*; ill 43. I. 2. 4; III 44. I. 4 ; III *4, 1.3. 4; 
111.64.2, 3.4: Ul. 65. 1.3: in. 74. 2. I: III 75. 3. with hotrae* ttlpploO. 

2a ltd. <aol>. 

(K Stanford, Atj*nt.) 

Greece Xittopuloa 

Kurt* Attr mitlel-grtorbiarhirn Kidlwbon xuii 1893 b. 1891. Van C. 
MILuijml » Goolugieohee kolurirt norh A. Bittner utul K. Teller. Scale 
I : 1,1 MX).QOQ << 15 K eial. tnilm to KB Utt>h. IVUrinaitn'e • Wru£t*pht*nh- 
Mlttidluiijpm,' Jahrjpuig, I«£M, Tefal lu (iotluj. Jnsliu Berthe*. fVe- 
mifrtl by U« I'nUukrr. 

London. ftanlcrd. 

Sw Map of itit County of London. Sti ilveeta. Scwlo t inche* to a atat. 
ratio. London: F.. Suiifw-L Price, coloured •l.reU, In portfolio, 1>>, 
iVxaawtai by thr J'ullUUr. 

ThU i» eu entirely new map of the Couoty ut latulce, drawn on Ute main iif (bur 
I or. lie* to one uillo. II oodtoU of twenty ibidr, nod oitroila tu Uartunj aud t'roaa 
S«a» ou tbx "ait, aud include! tli* whole of Urn extra-metropolitan Uifough of WmK 
Uain. Ou lbe watt. It euiLmera Bolins. Brentford, the whole of the hnrtmgb of lUch- 
■■ami. ami tin grimier part of llie bomogh of Kit: gator i; ou the north, the hamlet of 
HigbpUe: ami ou tire lontb. II,a bauilet of lYnjra, with the nurtheni mge •■( Ctt>xdo:i 
1'be parka and opew apace* muter IU» ointrol of ilia I .on Jon County tVMarll are 
coloured ibirk gusn: oilier perka mini open apace* are oolunreil light gnma. Mam 
loaJa, oiunllxu and Irani way routes, lituau uiul water-blue. Lexrla arr ct»m in feel. 
«l»re wa, ))rdwuinr> datura; ar..l the pnaittonaof trwol anbrmla, hoaptlaU, Ure-brlgade 
•union*. anil all public building* nn abnwn. The map ia xvry nicely druwn, awl 
•rident Mini liaa hem taken to bring i| up to JaU. 

HtabtrUadi. Oraaf 

Hjmd«J«!mari Vim hr I Koaonkrijk Jn Xi-dnrlauhn on Jn ecluuil ran 
1; 23G.0UU (nr 3-9 at at ate c.tlia to an inch) UxaUtudc all* plaaU, n toun 
kumeudeop do grooto top-.gmfle.hi, kaart tan hot Mmi»i*rio run < K>rli$. 
bt twvotu aile mM.lr.lm rati termer, lllcnxo ran bet Hnfeh-Jitnfor- 
inallehtm-au ran dcr Oraaf A Co,, KotLinlnm ami Anuierdaa. 4 due la, 
with Index. , 

Tbii U a iifnl gimeml map nf the inland mitigation of Holland. Tlin ocean 
linra of ateamrn wbieli awi) fr.uu Ibu difli-raut pitta -re Indicated, ami aom* uanful 
I i ifnrn itklluu with regard to aaxlgatua: ia rites ut the tuna of suite ou the urap. 


Firmer a. Da TUlard 

Map <f Fcruwaw. Scab 1 . TUO.ooo ar II atnt. mile* to an I nob. I inm 
for tbs Imperial Chine** tiomnment. JL A. do Villard. Iu»pe««r»u, 
Orncnl of Cuitunva. Shanghai, HOI. /“<• •ruled l,y M. A. ila l'»7iiu«l, £■/, 
Tbwnwpwa* prepared for tiia Cbiurse (ioxi-mmeiit by Mr. ,1* Vlllaril. The mnu • 
of place! are written In both Chiuiae end Bsgllih. Four iuaeta of pan* are glran, 
but Su auoadtnpe ar* abirau. 

Xerta Da Villard. 

Map of Kuna Seale 1; 2.7(lU,90i) or 42 5 *taL tuilra to au tni-H. Drawn 
for the imperial I htarae Goraramrut- U. A. do Villard, ltu|metumlo 
ileneralof t'uitoma. Shanghai, IMUt pr+mmlutby U. J. >U VHtard, Aay. 
la ll.U which bkt> l«-ww rrrtan-J by Sir dr Villard for lbu < binr*» Gotnm- 
rnriit.’tb# namee of tba prtui’i^d liner* ar* (pieu In Kurlinh and Cbiocae. High, 
nodi an.l local rtaula ui, dlatinguiihcd by tb* manner in which they arw drawn, an,l 
fmatUir* and hnnntiarice arr laid down Iuaeta on an mbirrtd aealn are eixen of 
Soul, Yuonaau, Fuaan, and Jauebuan. 
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AXBICAj 

Central Afrioo. Bnnacs. 

Uaaaloa du llaflt-Ntl at MoyemCtaga. Carte delaitteo, Irtire fettUlcm, 
<tm*ee par J. lianacm. IJ'.CS Scale l: 1,730,0000* 11-0 «Ui. milts U uu 
knob. Pali* 

The area embraced In tin* map fOUnd* frv<ro ll.e northern eud of Lake Tanganyika 
•ju tlie south, to Khartum on tba noeti). ami from Yokoma on the sroa. to liut country 
>ut i>f Uio Whit, Silo. It boa been cumplled with rrcsl earn from tbu moat recent 
material, and abowa routM of •iplnivrs. It tut* boon produced on tb» aaala of about 
twsise aiatuW mi In to an inch, anil will tkerufor* li© a nsaful map for rafarcBcc. 
A mintg «tbet items of iofirmstion gist’s aro note* is lb* nature arid ekota.ilrr of 
tba country. An index plan of the lusp ia git on on each aheet. 

Somaliland Maagcx. 

Jowif Man e**' Brisco nof da* I! .ckplat v li del Somali (lalliitMcl in ilrti 
.Tauten, 1881 nnil 18B8. N’arh dou (tbu rnrrufnalimtia doa ltti«ndco 
cutaorfoi ». Dr. U. Bsiwnltein. Seale l: 800,000 or 1*7 Hat- milra to 
an inch. Prtrrroann’f ‘ llmgraphisehr MttMttnupm,* Jalirgang, 18SH, 
Tab-lit;, Gotha, Jtuina Pertiua. Prrtcntvl !■* (A* I'mblitktr. 


AMERICA 

tontb Amaru a Payer. 

Orienalkarto ilea Itlo Kapo it ml Rio Cttraray. Sack dfpniru Aiifnaktuvn 
In Dampfer •* Pntomayo," Mira kia Mai. 1890. Gctricknet tcti lluiksrtl 
Payer. Mitglied dcr wiaaenschaftl Komi mi on son fVrtt (Gcat-tr r. 

■1 Vn. 1887k Seale 1: 800,000 nr 12’tl slat, mile* to ati innk. 

(hit ha, Joatna Partins. lYtarmnnn'a * Grotrraphlschn MlUoilmigisn,' 
Jakrrsnr, 1801. Tafcl 13. Prrsrufrd by lb* PuMuArr. 

Sailed Stale*. Rand, KcSalljr ft Co. 

Rind. McNally * l o.’a Indexed County and Township Pockrt Map* and 
Miippm’Guide ofMichigan I. tealca j {j { ur J11 V ! * t * t “ U “ *° 

on took) and ladtan and Oklahoma Tamtorioa (ante 1: 76*1,000 or 2P0 
atat. utiles to an ineh). Hand. McNally A Co., Chleap> A Sea York. 

1801. Pntmtfl bf Ur PuMisksrs 14mayi £. Sbia/onf, P»y. 

Ttitwi urn nuw oiiittuu* of u mrica of tun pa published for tbo itat of persons sialt- 
iliS Ike United Staler business or fur pleasure. They contain a large .mount of 
uteful tnfortnattun with regard to (olograph offlora, railway mi tea, etc. 

smut 

Xdtsc^tlaaaL Pen&eti 

AUante Seoltutten iwr ta pxnrraflit Piaira » P.liiiea ii| Gutsepp* 
Prunes!. Feaciccln II Inatilnto t artogrsfioo Italianu. Roma Price 
2.30 IL Pmealed tp tie PaUMm. 

Tbo following arc the rrmtonU of tba pram-nt tasua of this atlaaPhysical map of 
(be Alps; pkysioal map of Central Enropo ; poliUeal map of Franco: palitioul map uf 
tba flat null Buplic; map of Western Germany, Belgium and Holland, political 
uiaji of Anstro-Hungary: political ond physical tuap at Spain and Purtugsl; political 
ami physical map of tba Balkan Piuiuauls; jxdiiieal and pbyaioal man of Ilia Briliak 
Itlrs: politiral and pbyaleal map <d Sorwaj,haedta. and Dtsaarl; politiaat and 
pbyaioal mop of European Btirnia In addition to tba prmeipal napf.aerc.ral inwu ara 
eins, togriuer with erpUnntory nrtu with regard to the system of colouring wnplntcil. 
Uaigbla nf Ua land abor* aca-ktre). and tbe duptka af tkv sea, ara gttnti ta nintrsn 
Tbo tnn|* ham alt been (iroilncod in a remarkably clear atybs and ori r-CMWiUng witk 
names bee bees molded 


CHARTS. 

Admiralty Chart* Hydmgrapbie Office 

Cham that hare racetred lmparunt Corracitona 

SV 1170* KngUad. west mul —lldykrwd to Great Ornres Head. 151, 
lloltie SanKietar tslamla and apprewobta to Struoatad. liSS, Msdi- 
lermnian: — AnrLiragv on rmtli roast of Spaia. 160. Fratios, sootli 
resist —Mintlll* jvnt and rr-nl 5234, Ilkek Srn — Sbrrl 3. St» -f 
Awtr. Ib?t2. Afrtra, nielh e*nat:—Atrciiompe* •«> tbe moat of Mornnv. 
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$l> Tin I n» Sheet 4. 019, Oulf nf Ailoa: Ohoklr, Btirlrrra, 7.« iU 

■ticWmge. 2t>G,Sulu l*urto in MaVaxair Strait 2JI*. 

Niprm. Kirwta. nod Siknk, and {art nf th» Korv*. 2*05. N'.uik Poriffu — 

Kuril ialanda frnoi Sijion to Kamchatka. 2132, Hunluu TartaryTruiiim 
UU In gink* bay. Wit. North Poethc (kvan. (amltae UUn.U — 
tsemarina Ulauila &»c, I’anilic;— M iinhull lalaiula, KUnj nntl Arhno 
atoll*. 

J. D. PaUtr, 

Serth lllwHt. Kang 

Repartition <lo I* Prmtlnn Atmoirpbmqo** aur I'Ooeen AUaritiqur 
Soptontrionnl tl'apr;* lea olmirrat eu§ <ie 1370 a 1880, otto In dirrrllou 
moyetmo ilu veal aur lea liUoraux. Par le Vapiultvo G. Ittimr. «n«»- 
dlrect«-nr dlt I'lnatitut Mrtik>rtilogii|eir ilu Dunetuailc. Aux frai. do In 
Footlatioo t nriaber?. Ouponkague: Depot dc* Carte. de la Marino 
Ro;ak><iM Kunsullga Sutuart-ArebivV, |K>* 

Tki. alia* raotain* a a.riao of rliarw on which are aliown mrao lieremolris tirrtMcrr 
are* the North AlUntie far the whole year, and for awrh month, lather with ll„ 
m*an riiractbm ofth. wind, which la Imlicutid by arrva*. At the end of the alia* it 
«irea a aoriiaof diagram* illnotrating the tariatiou* of lartmiolrie pteaatitein different 
latitude* and tocp.ude. in tli. North Atlantic. |„ the acra, rot *ujl« Lt«rprtw.7h« 
anthm gita* anm. onlnahla mrtcorologbul table. and rxpl.natory note* with refer me, 
to the compilation of the chart*. 

*' * U "V C * *****5 O'* 1 " . U.8. Hydro rraphlc 0A(« 

P ^ > * if AtUntlo Ocean of Angled and fyt|diuul«r. 1*T|, 

and of North P*«8c f tccaii for September and October, 1834. Publlahad 
«•« BnbMtrophio Office. Boreati of NariicaUnn. WaakimrUra. D O 

2a* tA *~r- «> 
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PHOTOQBAPHS 

Beir» B&ilwty. 

f 7 & 0 *j*2$!** ,,J ® Railway and rmighhomi.ig emu,try Tah^o' 

by W. A Erkcrtlcy, Kwj Premntui by H’. .L KrkntU ip, K-q 

Amonif thia mi of photograph* there an auree excellent vUw. of Maaiiniia dwell- 

■Tgoc5' > hllM^rru r gi!^^^a{rpoarai)c<r * "* 

South Ear*. Afrira. _ . _ 

19 PbotiCTepli* uf gwnrlland. Lonmin Manioea. Johannratmr*- »tc w.„ 11 . * T 
K**> .VfrtcFrrw.f.rf U 3 ffwd. U. V. .WWrti/, l^S li K 
8U«f than libUiMypea werr taltnr by Mr M„|rill dnrhn; Julr au.1 Aumai la.* 
and tha rnmainiuc tturtns wrn bought at Johaune,lmr.-. Tu e y an all <4d 
IMU of |>hotefro|dty. an <wl q. c |. 

SamiUUad. 

II Photr«npla oT Xathm and ‘voiwrof ftmral.Und, by r»t>l H O . 8 ** rae 

Bwaynix, a a Prcw.lcl b, O.pi, H d C ftruy... i'k ' 

A* trail. I>* Krtonllland on now (mcwtaltir tmir'li Hair. ,, _r 

photegnpk. will. -t-iul.t. lay* a .penal inU n-.t f,w | wiuan Irirn.l. h»rr Lrt vcll^ l 

„r an .lam. to tm.l In .tot country Tlw aubioeU ^ y^.'.^1 
that lihotocrapha fctm a wrlmtu. addition to Uw ScolUu.tuni. 

WMt JLfric&. 

18 Ph.»t,>rtapha of tb» Weal r«u* of Afr<o» fClol.l roaat 

K" a 13 VmpL J ■' ^•■*^-2-* bo* ft 

ThU la a »t «/ phntngnpht taken by < W J. 1 l.am a » iL 

tuj c<»«l »i*w of fiicrra 1 i>na taken frum tha u ttt«* .-r ...n, ~’ 5 S I* * 

trartl ou lb. wood eoait of Africa. ' M "* ,uJ «e«l«rnU of 

would greatly add to th. walua of the 
grapha which hoe boon wtabllahed tn thn Map Room lf2i imu 0 * 0- 
of the Uooiety who have taken photograph. Strtno^k^/L^, FoUow8 
forward ooptea of them to the Map Curator bt wht rtT X niM ’ WOttJd 
acknowledged. Bhould the donor have purchased ^ 10y **• 

will b. ueofttl for reference if the name^tin^ ‘?° Rr * pb ^ U 
addreee are given. Photographer and hie 
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